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CHAPTER VI I. 

HISTORY. 

Thana Idstoiy may be divided into four pNeriods^ an early Hinda Chapter Til. 
period partly mythic and partly historic^ coming down to about a.d. Hittory 

1300; a Musalmdn period lasting frohi 1800 to about 1660; a 
Mardtha period from 1660 to 1800 ; and a British period since 1800. 
The chief interest in the history of the Th^na coast is that^ with 
comparatiyely few and short breaks^ some one of its ports> SopAra, 
Chaul, Ksklj&ny Th&na^ Sanj&n^ or Bombay, has^ from pre-historio 
times, taken a leading part in the foreign commerce of Western 
India. From pre-histonc times the Th&na coast has had relations 
with lands beyond the Indian Ocean. From b.c. 2500 to b.c. 500 
there are signs of trade with Egypt, Phcenicia, and Babylon ; from 
B.C. 250 to A.D. 250 there are dealings with, perhaps settlements 
of» Greeks and Parthians; from ad. 250 to a.d. 640 there are 
Persian alliances and Persian settlements ; from a.d. 700 to a.d. 1200 
there are Musalmin trade relations and Musalmin settlements from 
Arabia and Persia; in 1530 there is the part conquest by the 
Portuguese ; and in 1664 the settlement of the British. The share of 
the Hindus in these dealings with foreigners has by no means been 
confined to providing in India valued articles of trade. As far back 
as record remai;ns, for courage and enterprise, as traders, settlers, 
and travellers both by land and by sea, the Hindus hold a high 
place among the dweUers on the shores of the Indian Ocean.^ 

The openings through the Sahy^ris by the Tal, the Ndna, the 
M^lsej, and the Bor passes, have from the beginning of local history 
(fi.c. 225) caused trade to centre in the Th&na ports. During these 
two thousand years the trade of the Th&na ports, from time to time, 
has varied from a great foreign commerce to a local traffic. The 
trade has risen to foreign commerce when the Th&na coast has been 
under a power which ruled both the Konkan and the Deccan ; it 
has shrunk to a local traffic when ThAna and the Deccan have 
been under different rulers. 

1 Of the Rindn ahare in the earlv navig&tioii of the Indian Ocean a notice is given 
in Appendix A. Authoritiee in hvoax of early Hindu settlements on the coasts 
of Arabia and the Persian Qolf are dted in footnote 3 n. 404. The following instances, 
taken from one of Wilford's Essays (As. Res. X. 106, 107), point to a still wider 
distribation of the early Hindus ; at the same time the va^e use of India and 
Indians among Qreek and Roman writers makes the application of some of these 
references to Hindus somewhat doubtful. Wilford notices Hindu seers in Persia 
and in Palestine 700 years before Christ ; Hindus in the army of Xerxes B.O. 480 ; 
Hindu elej^umt-drivers among the Carthaginians b.c. 900, and among the Romans 
B.C. 250 ; Hindu male and fomale servants in Greece ; and Hindu merchants in. 
Germany (b.c. 00)> perhaps in England. 
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The earliest known fact in the history of the Th&na coast belongs 
to the third century before Christ (b.c. 225). It is the engraving of 
Ashok^s edicts on basalt boalders at Septra about six miles north of 
Bassein. Septra must then have been the capital of the country and 
probably a centre of trade. The history of SopAra may doubtfully 
be traced to much earlier times. According to Buddhist writings 
Septra was a royal seat and a great centre of commerce during the 
lifetime of Gautama Buddha (b.o. 540).^ But the story is legendary, 
or at least partly legendary, and there is no reason to suppose that 
Gautama ever left Northern India A passage in the Mah&bh&rat 
describes Arjun stopping at the most holy Shurpdrak on his way 
to Somndth Pattan or Yer^val in South K&thi&w&r, and giyes an 
account of Arjun^s visit to a place full of Brahman temples^ 
apparently at or near the Eanhen Caves.* 

This early Buddhist and Brihmanfame, and the resemblance of 
the name to Sofer or Ophir, have raised the belief that Sopdra is 
Solomon^s Ophir, a famous centre of trade about a thousand years 
before Christ. This identification leads back to the still earlier 
trade between Egypt and the holy land of Punt (b.c. 2500-1600); 
and this to the pre-historio traffic from the Th^na coast to Persia^ 
Arabia^ and Africa.' 



^ Bumoaf 8 Introduction, A I'HiBtoire da Buddhisme Indien, I. 235-270. 

s Mah&bhArata (Bom. Ed.), Yanaparva, cap. 118. This paosagc may be an interpola- 
tion. By paasages Bnch as these the revivers of BhUimamsm (aj). 600-1000) efSused 
the memory of Buddhism. 'Che Buddhist cave temples became the work of the 
Ptodavs, and the two colossal rock-cut Buddhas in the great Kanheri cave became 
statues of Bhim the giant Pdodav. At the same time the stoiy of Puma given below 
(p. 406) seems to show that Kanheri was a BrAhmanic centre before it became 
Buddhist. 

s Vincent (Commerce of the Ancients, II. 45,281, 423), Heeren (Hist. Res, III. 408), 
and Reinaud (Abu-1-fida, clxxiy. and Memoir Sur. llnde, 221) hold, that bv the help of 
the regular winds Hindus and Arabs have from pre-historic times tradea from West 
India to Arabia, Af ricjs and Persia. This belief is supported by the mention in Genesis 
(B.C. 1700, cap. xzviii.) of Arabs trafficking in Indian spices ; by the early use of 
Indian articles among the Egyptians (Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, Popular Edition, 
II. 237 ; Rawlinson^i Herodotus, II. 64, 276 ; Mrs. Manning's Ancient India, 11. 
349 ; Lassen's Ind. Alt II. 602, Ed. 1874 ; J. Madras Lit. and £ien. 1878, 202) ; and, 
according to Wilford (As. Rlss. X. 100), and Lassen bv the Hindu colonization of Socotra 
and of the east coast of Arabia. It is also supported by the mention in later times (B.a 
200 ; Ind. Alt. II. 586) of settlements of Aden Arabs on the Indian coast and of colonists 
in Socotra who traded with India (Acatharcides, B.a 177, in Vincent, 11. 38 ; and 
Geog. Vet, Scrip. I. 66) ; by the Arab form of Pliny's (a.d. 77) Zizerus or Jazra, and 
of Ptolemy's (a.d. 160) Melizygerus on the Konkan coast ; by the correspondence of 
Sefareh-el-Hendeand Sefareh-el-Zinge, that isSofAlaor Sop&ra inTh^Uia and Sofila. 
in Africa (Vincent, II. 281, 422) ; and by the statement in the Periplus (Vincent, 
II. 423) that the trade between India, Africa, and Arabia was much older than the 
time of the Qreeks, 

Whether the early Egyptians traded to the west coast of India is doubtful. 
The holy land of Punt, to which as far back as b.g. 2500 the Ekp^ptian kincr 
Sankh-ha-ra sent an expedition, was formerly (Campolion's L'Egypte, I. 96) supposed 
to be India, but later writers place it nearer Egypt ; Brugsch (Egypt finder the 
Pharoahs, I. 114) on the Somali coast ; and Duncker (History of Antiquity, I. 150, 
157, 314) in South Arabia. As early as B.C. 1600 the Egyptians had many Indian 
products, agates, hoemattte, the lotus, indigo, pepper, cardamoms, ginger, cinnsmon, 
and Indian maslins (Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians, Pop. Ed., 11. 2i37 ; Rawlinson'is 
Herodotus, II. 64, 168, 173,275) ; but it is doubtful whether they traded direct to 
India. 

Of the rhfBuician connection with Ophir or Sopher (b.c. 1100-850), details are given 
under Sop^a. The chief exports from Ophir were gold, tin, sandalwood, cotton, nard. 
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4 The qaestion of the identification of Sopdra with Solomon's Ophir 
is discussed in the account of Sopdra given auder Places of Interest. 
As far as information goes^ the identification, though not unlikely^ 
is doubtful, and the carying of Ashok's edicts (b.o. 225) remains 
the earliest known fact in the history of the Th4na coast. The 
Mah^wanso mentions that Ashok sent Dharmarakshita, a Yavan or 
Crreek, to preach Buddhism in Apar&nta or the Konkan, and that 
he lectured to 70,000 people, of whom 1000 men and more than 
1000 women, all of them Kshatriyas, entered the priesthood.^ It 



Chapter VII. 
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bdellium, sasar, cftwia or cinnamon, pepper, peaoookB, apee, rice, ebony, and 
ivory (Max Mtlller*8 Science of Language, 190; Caldwell's Dra vidian Grammar, 92). 
The imports were probably wine, slaves, clay and metal dishes, ornaments, arms, 
fish-purple, glass, silver, and embroidered and woven stnflb (Duncker, IL 70, 72, 73, 
284-291,306). 

The connection between India and the Persian Gulf seems to pass even further 
back than the connection with Arabia and with Africa. The voyage is shorter, 
sailing in the Persian Gulf is easier, and the inland route is less barren. Babylonian 
tradition opens with a reference to a race who came from the southern sea, a ^people 
who brought the Babylonians their gods, and who taught them the arts. Accordmg 
to one account these teachers came from Egypt ; according to another account the 
chief teacher was Andubar the Indian (Heeren*s Historical Researches, II. 145; 
Bawlinaon in^. R. A. S. [New Series] XII. 201-208, 218). Rawlinson holds that from 
very earlv times, Gerrha, on ^e maimand close to Bahrein island on the west shore 
of the gulf, was an emporium of the Indian trade, and identifies Apir an old name 
for Gerrha with Solomon's Ophir (Ditto^ 214). The original traders seem to have 
been Phoenicians, who, according to ancient accounts, moved from Bahrein north-west 
to the Mediterranean coast (Rawlinson's Herodotus, IV. 241 ; Lassen's Ind. Alt 11. 
589 ; Rawlinson J. R. A. S. XH. N. S. 219). 

The head of the Persian Gulf seems also from very early times to have been 
connected by trade with India. In the ninth century Mfore Christ, Isaiah (xUii. 14) 
described the Babylonians as rejoicing in their ships, and, at the close of the seventh 
century, Nebuchadnezar (b.c. 606-561) built quays and embankments of solid 
masoDry on the Persian Gulf, and traded with Ceylon and Western India (Rawlin* 
son's Herod. I. 513; Heeren, IL 415-417), sendmg to India fabrics of wool and 
linen, pottery, glass, jewels, Ume, and ointment, and bringing back wood, spices, 
ivory, ebony, precious stones, cochineal, pearls, and cold. (Heeren's Historical 
Researches, II. 209,247; Duncker, I. 305). In the sixth century before Christ the 
men of Dedan or Bahrein brought ebony and ivory to Tyre (b.0. 588; Ezekiel, 
zxvii. 15). 

The Persians fB.e. 638-330) despised trade and seem to have blocked the mouths 
oi the Tigris (Lassen's Ind. Alt. 11. 606 ; Booke's Arrian, 11. 149 ; Heeren, II. 247-249) 
and in India a trade-hating class rose to power and introduced into Manu's Code 
(B.C. 300) a rule making seafaring a cnme (Ind. Ant. lY 138), This clause is 
contrary to other provisions of the code (Heeren's Hist. Res. III. 349, 350, 359) 
and to the respect with which merchants are spoken of in the Riffved and the 
Rdmdyan, and m later times by the Buddhists. (For the vigour of Hindu trade in 
early Vedic and Rdmdvan times, see Wilson's Rjgved, I. 152 ; Lassen's Ind. Alt. 
II. 581 ; Mrs. Manning^s Ancient India, H. 347 ; Caldwell's I>ravidian Grammar, 
122 ; Heeren's Hist. Res. m. 353, 366, 381. For the Buddhist respect for merchants, 
see Bumouf s Introduction, 250 ; Rhvb Davids' Buddhist Birth Stories, 1. 138, 149, 157 ; 
and Mrs. Manning, IL 354). This BrAhman and Persian hate of traide, especiidly of 
trade by sea, perhaps explains the decay of foreign commerce before the time of 
Alexander the Great (b.c. 325). In spite of all his inquiries in Sindh, and in spite 
of the voyage of Nearchus from Karachi to the Persian Gulf, one vessel, laden with 
frankincense, seems to have been the only sign of sea-trade at the mouths of the 
Indus, in the Persian Gulf, or along the east coast of Arabia. Rooke's Airian, II. 
262, 282, 285; Vincent, IL 380. The Buddhists (perhaps about B.a 250) are 
mentioned as increasing the trade to Persia (Ind. Ant. II. 147). In the second and 
first century before Christ the old Bahrein trade revived, Gerrha on the mainland 
having much trade with India (Heeren, 11. 100, 103, 118, 124-125). Amonff the chief 
imports were cotton and teak. These were supposed to grow at Bahrein, but almost 
certainly came from India (Heeren, II. 237-239). 

1 Tumour's Mahdwanso, 73 ; Bigandet*8 Life of Gaudama, 388 ; Cunningham's 
Bhilsa Topeff, 117. 
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Chapter VII. is not known whether at the time of the mission the Konkan formed « 
Historv P*^* ^* Ashok's empire, or was under a friendly ruler.^ 

^' The Buddhist legend of Puma of Septra belongs, in its present 

Early History, f^rm^ ^o the late or Mah^yan School of Buddhism (a,d. 100-400), 
^^^J*f and is so full of wonders that it is probably not earlier than the 
third or fourth century after Christ. Its descriptions cannot be 
taken to apply to any particular date. They are given here as 
they profess to describe the introduction of Buddhism and the state 
of Sopdra at that time, and as several of the particulars agree with 
recent discoveries near Septra. 

In the legend of Puma, translated by Bumouf from Nepalese 
and Tibetan sources apparently of the third or fourth century after 
Christ,^ Sopara is described as the seat of a king, a city with several 
hundred thousand inhabitants, with eighteen gates and a temple of 
Buddha adorned with friezes of carved sandalwood. It covered a 
space 1000 yards in area, and its buildings and towers rose to a height 
of 500 feefc. It was a great place of trade. Caravans of merchants 
came from Shrdwasti near Benares, and large ships with '500' 
(the stock phrase for a large number) merchants, both local and 
foreign, traded to distant lands. There was much risk in these 
voyages. A safe return was the cause of great rejoicing ; two or 
three successful voyages made a merchant a man of mark ; no one 
who had made six safe voyages had ever been known to tempt 
Providence by trying a seventh. The trade was in cloth, fine and 
coarse, blue yellow red and white. One of the most valued 
articles was the sandalwood known as goshirsh or cow's head^ 
perhaps from the shape of the logs. This was brought apparently 
from the Kdnarese or Malabdr coast. The coinage was gold and 
many of the merchants had great fortunes. A strong merchant 
guild ruled the trade of the city.* 

At this time the religion of the country was Br^manism. 
There were large nunneries of religious widows, monasteries where 
seers or rishis lived in comfort in fruit and flower gardens, and. 
bark-clad hermits who lived on bare hill-tops. The gods on whom 
the laymen called in times of trouble were Shiv, Varuna, Kubera, 
Shakra, Brahma, Hari, Shankar, and divinities, apparently mdtds 
or Devis. Besides the gods many supernatural beings, Asuras, 
Mahoragas, Yakshas, and D^navs were believed to have power over 
men for good or for evil.* 

Puma, the son of a rich Septra merchant and a slave girl, whose 
worth and skill had raised him to be one of the leading merchants 
of Septra, turned the people of the Konkan from this old faith to 
Buddhism.^ Sailing with some Benares merchants to the land of 

1 Apparently Ashok addressed his edicts to countries where he did not mle. One 
copy of the edicts was addressed to the people of Chola» Pida, Kerala, and TambapanL 
Tennent*8 Ceylon, L 36& 

3 The wonders worked by Buddha and the furniture of the monaBteries, seats 
tapestries figured cushions and carved pedestals, point to a late date. 

s Trading companies are mentioned in Ydjnavalkya's Code, B.a 900. Oppert in 
Madras Journal (1878), 194. * Bumouf, 256, 264. 

It is interestmff to note that, though at first despised as the son of a slave flirl, 
when Puma proved himself able and successful, the merchants of Soptfra sought him 
in marriage for their daughters. Buraoof, 249. 
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they chanted morning and evening. They were not songs^ the 



merchants told him, bnt the holy sayings of Buddha. On his retarn 
to Sopdra Fama gave np his merchant's life and went to Benares, 
where Grantama received him into the Buddhist priesthood. He 
urged that he might be allowed to preach to the people of the 
Xonkan.^ The people of the Eonkan had the worst name for 
fierceness, rudeness, and cruelty. Buddha feared that the patience 
of so young a disciple might not be proof against their insults. 
Puma, he said, the men of the Eonkan are fierce, cruel> and 
unmannerly. When they coyer you with evil and coarse abuse> 
what will you think of them T If the men of the Eonkan coyer me 
with evil and coarse abuse, I shall think them a kindly and gentle 
people for abusing me instead of cuffing or stoning me. They are 
rough overbearing fellows those men of the Eonkan. What will 
you think of them. Puma, if they cuff you or stone you f If they 
cuff me or stone me^ I shall think them kindly and gentle for 
using hands and stones instead of stayes and swords. They are a 
rough set> Pama^ those men of the Eonkan. If they beat you 
with staves and cut yon with swords, what will you think of them f 
If they beat me with staves or cut me with swords, I shall think 
them a kindly people for not killing me outright. They are a wild 
people^ Puma^ if they kill you outright what will you think of 
them T If they kill me outright, I shall think the men of the 
Eonkan kindly and gentle, freemg me with so little pain from this 
miserable body of death. Good, Puma, good, so perfect a patience 
is fit to dwell in the Eonkan, eyen to make it its home. 60 Puma, 
freed from eyil free others, safe oyer the sea of sorrow help others to 
cross, comforted giye comfort, in perfect rest guide others to rest.' 
Purna goes to the Eonkan, and, while he wanders about begging, 
he is met by a countryman who is starting to shoot deer. The 
hunter sees the ill-omened shayen-faced priest, and draws his bow 
to shoot biuL Puma throws oS his outer robe and calls to the 
hunter, 'Shoot, I have come to the Eonkan to be a sacrifice/ The 
hunter, struck by his freedom from fear, spares his life and becomes 
his disciple. The new religion spreads. Many men and women 
adopt a religious life, and ' 500 ' monasteries are built and furnished 
with hundreds of beds, seats, tapestries, figured cushions, and 
carved pedestals. 

Puma becomes famous. A body of merchants in danger of 
shipwreck call on him for help, and he appears and stills the storm. 
On their return the merchants build a Buddhist temple in Septra. 



Legend qf 
JPuma. 



1 The word naed is Shron-Apardnta or Sonaptrtota. Apardnta, the behind or weatem 
land, ifl admitted to be the Konkan. The following saggestion is offered in explanation 
of Suon. The fact of a Greek or Tavan element in the ooast popnlation seems probable, 
from the Greek trade with the conntry, from the mention of Yavans in several of the 
West Indian eave inscriptions, aiul from the fact that the Apostle whom Ashok chose 
toprsaoh Buddhism in the Konkan, and his viceroy in K&thiilwAr (Ind. Ant. VII. 
Sm* were Tavans, Shron may then be Son or Sonag, a word for Yavan stiU in use 
in Bottthem India (CaldweU's Dravidian Grammar, 5), and of which Son the name 
for the ooast and ^art*foreign Kolis of ThAna may be a trace. Hardy (Manual 
sf Baddhiam, Sec. Kd. 215. 536) seems to thinkSon was a later name, and that the 
Mneet form was Yon and Is connected with Hun. 
* Bnmonrs Introdaction, 254. 
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Pama asks Buddha to honour the temple with his presence. He 
comes^ with his chief disciples^ flying through the air. On his 
way^ apparently near Sop&ra^ he stops at several places. At one of 
these places live ' 500' widows^ whom Buddha visits and converts. In 
answer to their prayer he gives them some of his hair and his nails, 
and they build a mound or stupa over them. The spirit of the 
Jetvan wood^ who had come with Buddha from Benares^ plants a 
branch of the vakul or Mimusops elengi tree in the yard near the 
etupa, and the stupa is worshipped, by some under the name 
of the Widows' Stupa, and by others under the name of the Vakul 
stupa. This second name is interesting from its resemblance to 
the VabU or Brahma Tekri^ a holy hill about a mile to the south 
of Sop&ra, which is covered with tombs and has several PAU 
inscriptions of about the second century before Christ. 

Accompanied by the *500' widows Buddha visited another 
hermitage full of flowers, fruit, and water, where lived ' 500 ' monks. 
Drunk with the good things of this life these seers or rUhis thought 
of nothing beyond. Buddha destroyed the flowers and fruit, dried 
the water, and withered the grass. The seers in despair blamed 
Bhagavat for ruining their happy life. By another exercise of 
power, he brought back their bloom to the wasted fruits and flowers, 
and its gfreenness to the withered grass. The seers became his 
disciples, and with the * 500 * widows of Vakul passed with Buddha, 
through the air, to the hill of Musala. On Musala hill there lived a 
seer or rishi, who was knovm as Vakkali or the bark-robe wearer. 
This rishi saw Buddha afar off, and^ on seeing him, there rose in his 
heart a feeling of goodwill. He thought to himself, shall I come down 
from this hill and go to meet Buddha, for he doubtless is coihinghere 
intending to convert me. Why should not I throw myself from the top 
of this hm ? The seer threw himself over the cliff, and Buddha caught 
him, so that he received no hurt. He was taught the law and became 
a disciple, gaining the highest place in his master's trust. This 
passage has the special interest of apparently referring to the sage 
Musala, who lived on the top of Padan rock near Goregaon station, 
about eighteen miles south of Sop^ra.^ From the Musala rock 
Buddha went to Sop&ra, which had been cleaned and beautified^ 
and a guard stationed at each of its eighteen gates. Fearing to 
offend the rest by choosing any one guard as his escort, Buddha lew 
through the air into the middle of the city. He was escorted to the 
new temple adorned with friezes of carved sandalwood, where he 
taught the law and converted ' hundreds of thousands.' While in 
Sopdra Buddha became aware of the approach of the N^kga kings 
Krishna and Gautama. They came on the waves of the sea with 
' 500 ' Ndgas» Buddha knew that if the Ndgas entered Sop&ra the 
city would be destroyed. So he went to meet them^ and converted 
them to his faith.^ 



1 Details are given in Places of Interest, Ghoregaon, and Appendix, Padan. 

* Bnrnoufs Introduction, A THistoire du Buddhisme Indien, 234-275. Ponui 
rose to the hiehest rank. He became a Bodhisattra or potential Baddha, and in 
futarc times wm appear as Buddha, Perhaps, but this is doubtful, he is Maitreya or 
the next Buddha (see Appendix to Places of Interest). Punia's story is given with 
much the same details as by Bumouf in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. 5& 267. and in 
St. Hilaire's Buddhism, 152-154. 
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The relics foand in the Septra mound show^ that in the second 
century after Christ Septra Imd workers of considerable skill and 
taste. The bricks are of excellent material and the large stone 
coffer is carefully made^ the lines are clear and exacts and the 
surface is skilfully smoothed. The^ crystal casket is also prettily 
shaped and highly finished. The brass gods are excellent castings, 
sharper and truer than modem Hindu brassware. The skill of tiie 
gold and silver smiths is shown in the finely stamped silver coin^ in 
the variety and grace of the gold flowers, and in the shape and 
tracery of the small central gold casket. 

Short P&Ii inscriptions found on the Vak&l or Brahma hiU^ about 
two miles south of Sop&ra, seem to show that about b.o. 200 the 
tribe of the Kodas or Kottas, who seem about that time to have 
been ruling near Mirat and afterwards (a.d. 190) near Patna^ had a 
settlement at Sop&ra.^ 

Under Ashok the west coast of India was enriched by the opening 
of a direct sea-trade with Egypt, and apparently eastwards with the 
great Deccan trade centre of Tagara. But the direct trade with 
Egypt was never large, and it centred at Broach, not at Sop&ra.* 

The next dynasty known to have been connected with the TlUlna 
coast are the Shdtakamis, Shdtav^ans, or JLudhrabhrityas, whose 
inscription in the Ndna pass makes it probable that they held the 
Konkan about B.C. 100.' During their rule the Eonkan was 



Chapt^Tn. 
History. 
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CrctfUment 



Andhrdbhriiifat, 



1 Pandit BhagvinliU Indraji gives the foUowing note on the Kodas or Kottas, The 
iiiBcri^tions foand on the Brahma hiU seem aU to belong to Kodas (Sk. Kottas), and 
the hiU apparently was their burial-groand. One of the inscriptions reads, ' Of 
KalavAda a Koda^' A coin from Sih&ranpur near Mirat has KlUlasa, that is ' Of 
KAda,' on both sides, in letters which closely resemble the Vak^ hill letters. 
Skaadagnpta's inscription on the Allahabad pillar, in a.d. 190, states that, while 
pla^nng in Pushpdvhaya (P&taliputra or Patna), he punished a scion of the Koda family. 

The Kods are one of many historical tribes whose names survive in Mar&tha 
surnames. In Kelva-MAhim there are twenty or thirty houses of Kods who 
are husbandmen, holding a lower position than Mar&this or Kunbis, about the 
aameasKolis, and higher than V^rlis. Tliey eat animal food except beef, bum their 
dead, and do not differ in their customs from other ThiUia Kunbis or MardthAs. They 
do not marry with any caste except their own. They are also found in N^ik. A 
miserable remnant of the same tribe, or of a tribe of the same name, also occurs 
ontheNilgiri hills. They number about 1100, are rude craftsmen, very dirty in 
their habits, and much avoided. They speak a rude K^Uiarese. Caldwell's Dravidian 
Grammar, Int. 37, App. 512. There were Kotta chiefs in Ceylon in 1527, but 
Kottah seems to have been the name of their town. Tennent's Ceylon, IL 11. Kods 
seem to be also a Telugu tribe. Further details are given under Places of Interest, 
Sop&ra, p. 325 and in the Appendix. 

i Duncker*s Ancient History, IV. 528 ; Wilford in As. Res. L 369 ; Grant DufiTs 
Mar&th^, 11. The second Ptolemy Philadelphus (b.c. 270) made a harbour in 
the east of Egypt, and joined it with Coptus on the Nile near Thebes. Lassen's Ind. 
Alt. II. 594. The Egyptian ships started from Berenike about half way down the 
Bed Sea^ passed by Mocha and Aden, coasted eastern Arabia, crossed the mouth of 
the Persian Gulf to near Kar^hi, and from Karachi sailed down the Indian coast. 
Chambers' Ancient Histo^, 269. Gold and silver plate and female slaves are noted 
among the imports from Egypt. The direct trade to Egypt was never great. By 
the second century before Christ the trade between Egypt and India centred in 
Aden. Aeatharcides in Vincent, II. 33. 

9 The Shdtakamis are supposed to have had their original capital atDhamikot in 
Gantur near the mouth of the Krishna, and to be the Androi of Pliny (a.d. 77) and 
of the Peutinger Tables (a.t). 100). They are said to be the first Telugus who 
admitted a Sanskrit element into their language. Muir's Sanskrit Texts, II. 438. They 
are described in early Hindu writings as a border tribe (Ditto, I. 358) and as Basyns of 
B 310—52 
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enriclied by the great developzaent of the western trade^ which 
followed the establishment of the Parthian empire under 
Mithridatea I. (b.c. 174-136) and the Roman conqaest of Egypt in 
B.C. 30.^ Under the Romans the direct trade between Egypt and 
India gained an importance it never had under the Ptolemies. In 
a few years (b.c. 25) the Indian fleet in the Red Sea increased 
from a few ships to 120 sail. The Romans seem to have kept to 
the old Egyptian coasting route across the Persian Golf to Karachi^ 
till HippaluB discovered the monsoons about a.d. 47. The monsoon 
was first used to carry ships to Zizerus ( Janjira ?) and afterwards to 
Musiris^ probably Muriyi-Kotta on the Malabar coast.^ The Roman 
passion for spices probably made the Malab&r trade the more 
important branch.^ But the trade to the Konkan was in some ways 
more convenient than to Malab^r,^ and there was a well-known route 
along the Arab coast to Fartak Pointy and from Fartak Point across 
to the Konkan.* It is doubtful which of the Konkan ports was 
the centre of the Egyptian trade ; the references seem to point to 
Simulla or Chaul and to Zizerus, perhaps Janjira or IWjdpuri.* 

Little is known aboat Parthian rale in Persia (b.c. 255* a.d. 235). 
They are said to have been averse from sea-going and opposed to 
commerce.^ But^ according to Reinaud, under the Arsacidso or 
Parthian dynasty the Persians took a great part in oriental navigation.^ 
There was a considerable Indian trade up the Persian Gulf and by 
land to Palmyra, and it seems to have been under Parthian influence 
that the Persians overcame their horror of the sea and rose to be the 



Kshatf iya descent (Ditto, 11. 422). Their Paraniq name, Andhrabhrityas or Andhra 
servante, is supposed to be a trace of an original dependence on ihe Maury^ 
Tlie date of their rise to power is donbtfol, because of the difficulty of decidinff 
whether the dynasties recorded in the Pnrdns as succeeding the Mauryas foUowea 
each other, or ruled at the same time in different parts of Inma. 

1 Strabo (b.c. 25) in Vincent, II. 86. > Caldwell's Bravidian Grammar, 97. 

. 8 There was a street of spice shops in Rome in the time of Augustus (b.o. 36-a.d. 17)» 
and Nero is said to have used a whole year's crop at the funeral of Poproa. Robertson 8 
India, 56-57. Heeren's As. Ees. II. Ap. ix. 455. According to Pliny, India drained 
Rome of £1,400,000 (Sesterces 550,000,000) a year (Hist. Nat. XIL 18). Vincent 
(II. 48) calculates the amount at £800,000. 

^ If vou are going to Broach, savs the Periplus (McCrindle, 138), you are not kept 
more than three days at the mouth of the Red Sea. If you are going to the MalabSlr 
coast, you must often change your tack. 

" According to Pliny (a.d. 79) the practice of ships engaged in the Indian trade 
was to start from Muos Hormus, at the mouth of the gulf of Suez, about the 
beginning of July, and slip about 250 miles down the coast to Berenike in the modem 
Foul Bay. To load at Berenike and sail thirty days to OkelUs the modern Ghalla or 
Cella a little north ofGuardafui. From Ghalla to coast along east Arabia to near Ctape 
Fartak, and, in about fort^ da^s make the Konkan, near the end of September. 
To stay in the Konkan till the middle of December or the middle of January, reach 
the Arab or the African coast in about a month, wait at Aden or some other port till 
about March when the south wind set in, and then to make for Berenike. T6 
unload at Berenike and pass on to Muos Hormus at the mouth of the gulf of Sues. 
Vincent's Commerce, II. 319, 474. Pliny's Natural History, Bk. VI. ch. XXHI. 

' Pliny (a.d. 77) has (McCrindle's Me^asthenes, 142) a Perimula, a cape and 
trade centre about half way between Tropma or Kochin and Patala or £[aidarabad 
in Sindh. This position answers to SymuUa or Timulla, that is probably Chaul 
(compare Yule in Ind. Ant. II. 96). Zizerus Pliny's other mart on the Konkan coast 
seems to be Jazra or Janjira. But this again is made doubtful by the forma 
Milizegeris andMelizeigara which appear in the better informed Ptolemy and Periplus. 

7 Heeren's As. Res. n. Ap. IX. 445 ; Lassen's Ind. Alt. III. 76 (Ed. 1858). 

" Reinaud's Abu-l-fid«» Ixxvii. 
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gp-eatest sea-traders in the east.^ The trade connection between the 
Th4na coast and the Parthian rulers in the Persian Gulf has a 8pe<3ial 
interest at this period^ as^ in the latter part of the first century 
after Christ, the Sh^takarnis or Andbras were driven from the 
Eonkan and North Decoan by foreigners, apparently Skythians or 
Parthians from North India. The leaders of these foreigners were 
NaMpan and his son-in-law Ushavd^t, who, under Nah^pan, seems 
to have been governor of the Eonkan and of the North Deccan. 
Nah^pan seems at first to have been the general of a greater ruler in 
Upper India. He afterwards made himself independent and was the 
founder of the Eshatraps, a Persian title meaning representative, 
agent, or viceroy. This dynasty, which is also called the Sinh 
dynasty, ruled in E4thi6w^ from a.d. 78 to a.d. 828.* Ushavd&t 
and his family had probably been convei*ted to Buddhism in Upper 
India. Soon after conquering the Andhras, they ceased to be 
foreigners, married Hindus, and gave np their foreign names. They 
did much for Buddhism, and were also liberal to Br&hmans.' The 
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Nahapdn, 
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1 See Reinaad's Abn-l-fida, Ixxvii. The Parthiana sent silk and spices to Homo. 
Bawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, VI, 425. The men of Qerrha on the west coast 
of the Persian Gtdf received cotton, spices, and other Indian articles, and sent them 
partly np the Euphrates and partly on camels across Arabia to Palmyra. This traffic 
IS noticed by Agatharcides, B.C. 177, Sirabo B.C. 30, and Pliny a j>. 70, and in the 
Periplus A.i>. 247. Vincent's Commerce, II, 861-362. Pliny has several references to 
Parthian trade and riches. Bk. V. ch. XXV. ; Bk. VI. chTxXV. and XXVII. 

a Accordinffto Rawlinson (Ano. Mon. VI. 23), the oldest form of the Parthians* namd 
isP^oihwa. The early Hindn form is Parada, and the Paradas seem to have been 
known to Hindns as rulers in Merv and Beluchistto, and to have been closely connected 
with Hindus, as far back as b.c. 500. Lassen's Ind. Alt. III. 593. Though they had 
Arian and Persian names, and affected Persian habits and liked to be thought Persians, 
Rawlinson considers that the Parthians were of Skythian or Turanian origin. 
Rawlin8on*s Anc. Men. Vli 21-28. Besides as Paradas the Parthians are supposed 
to have been known to the Hindus as Tushur&nas (Wilford, As. Res. IX. 219), and 
perhaps as Arsaks. Nlbsik Inscriptions, TransT Sec. Int. Cong. 307, 309. Cunningham, 
who considers them closely connected with the Sus orSakas(Arch. Survey, II. 46-47)* 
places Parthiaiis in power in North-west India from the second century before Christ, 
Wilson {Ariana Antiqua, 336-338, 340) assigns the Indo-Parthian dynasty to the first 
century after Christ. Their date is stiU considered doubtful. Thomas* Prinsep, 
IL 174. A pa88itf;e in the Periplus (Vet. Geog. Scrip. I. 22) speaks of rival Parthians 
zuling in Sindh about the middle of the third century after Christ. Early Hindu 
writings mention the Paradas with the Palhavs as tribes created by the sage Vasishtha's 
wonder- workinff oow. See below p. 413 note 7« 

9 There are nr inscriptions of Nah4pan*s family in Cave VIII. at Kdsik. one at 
K4rli, and one by NahApan's minister at Junnar. Besides smaller grants to Buddhist 
monks, Ushavddt, who seems to have governed in the Konkan and North Decoan 
under Nah&pan, records (a.d. 100) the building of quadrangular rest-houses and 
halting plaoes at Sop^^ and the making of ferries across the P&rdi, Daman, and 
DHhAaa rivers. Trans. Sec. Int. Cong. 328, 833, 335, 854 ; Arch. Snr. X. 33, 52. 
A cnrioms instance of their liberality to Brdhmans is recorded in N4mk Cave XVII^ 
(Trans. Sec Int. Cong. 327). This grant consisted of the gift of eight wives to 
BrAhmans, the word uMd, hhdrya or a wedded woman instead of kanifa or a maiden, 
teeming to show that the women were chosen out of the king's household. (As 
ngards the loose marriage rules of the early Br^hmans compare Muir's Sanskrit 
Texts, I. 131, 132 ; footnote 136-137 ; 282 ; 407 ; II. 466). The admission into Hinduism 
of NahApan*s family, and similar admissions in the Panjdb (Lassen's Ind. Alt. II. 
806-832) support Wilford's remark (As. Res. X. 90-91) that there is nothing in the 
tiieory or practice of Hinduism to prevent foreigners, who are willinffto conform 
to the Hindu religion and manners, being admiUed to be Hindus. Two instances 
in modem Eonkan history illustrate the process by which a foreign oonqneror niay 
become a Hindu, and may' be raised to the highest place among Hindu warriors. 
In 1674 on lUigad hiU in KolAba, by lavish bounty toBrihmans and by scrupulous 
observsnoe of migions ceremonial, Bhivdji was, by OAg&bhatt a learned Brdhman 
from Benares (who oannot have thought Shivdji more than a Shadra), raised ta the 
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NortH Eonkan seems to have remained under Nah&pan's snccessors 
till^ about the middle of the second century (a.d. 124)^ the great 
Sh^takami Gautamiputra drove the Eshatraps from the Deccan and 
Eonkan^ including the holy Erishnagiri or Eanheri hiUs.^ The 
great wealth of the Eonkan during the rule of the Shitakami kings 
is shown by many wonderful remains^ the Eanheri caves in S41sette, 
the N^ik caves on the route through the Tal pass, the works on 
the N&na pass, the Bedsa, Bh&ja, Edrli, and Eond^ne caves along 
the Bor pass route, the stupa at Sop^ and perhaps those at 
Elephanta and Kr\j6ji. These remains prove great wealth both 
among the rulers and the traders, and show that the architects 
and sculptors were men of skill, and were probably f oreignerQ. The 
cbief cause of the great wealth of the Eonkan was that the power 
of its rulers stretched across India to the mouth of the Erishna, and 
enabled them to bring to the Th&ua ports, not only the local inland 
trade, but the rich products of the coast of Bengal and the far east^ 
through Masulipatam, Tagar, and Paithan.^ 

Westwards there were special openings for a rich commerce. 
The Parthian emperors (b.c. 255 -a.d. 285), however rude they may 
once have been, had ^own rich, luxurious, and fond of trade. This 
was already the case m the time of Strabo (b.c. 80), and in the early 
part of the second century after Christ, during the forty years of 
rest (a.d. 116-150) that followed Hadrian's peace with Chosroee, 
the exchange of wealth between the Parthian and the Roman 
empires greatly increased.* The markets of Palmyra were supplied 
not only from Gerrha near Bahrein across Arabia, but from the head 
of the Persian Gulf up the Euphrates by Babylon and Etesiphon 
to the new (a.d. 60) mart of Vologesocerta. Palmyra inscriptions 
of the middle of the second century (a.d. 138, 141, 246) show that 
merchants had a safe pass through Parthia, and that one of the 
main lines of trade lay through Vologesocerta. The details of this 
trade, perfumes, pearls, precious stones, cotton, rich silk,' famous 
silks dyed with Indian purple and embroidered with gold and 



highest phice amone Kshatrivas. Grant Duff, 177. About the same time (1650) 
flucceaa in two sea fights enabled the grandfather of RiUihoji Angria, who was a 
MusalmAn neero from the Persian Gulf, to become a Hindu and to marry the 
dan^ter of a Mar&tha chief. Grose's Voyage, II. 212, 

1 Trans. Sec. Or. Cong. 311. 

8 Gautamiputra L (a.d. 124) built the Great Chaitya Cave No. m. at XiLsik ; at 
KArU two inscriptions, in the Great Chaitva and in Gaye XIL, are dated the 
Berenth and twenty-fourth years of Y&shishthiputra Pulum&vi (a.d. 140) ; and there 
are three inscriptions of Yajnashri Shdtakami Gautamiputra (a.i>. 160), two in 
Kanheri Caves 3 and 81, and one in Nisik Cave XV. Trans. Sec. Or. Cong. 311, 339 ; 
Arch. Sur. X. 34, 36 ; Places of Interest, Eanheri Caves. The frequent mention of 
Bhamikot (DhenukHkata) aa the residence uf donors and others connected with the 
Poona, N^Uuk, and Thioa caves (five in KirU, Burgess' Arch, Sur. Report, X« 29-33; 
one in Ndsik, Sec. Int. Cong ; one in Shailarvddi, ditto 38 ; and one in Kanheri, Bombay 
Gazetteer, XIV. 188), are evidence'of the close political and commercial connection 
between the east and the west coast. 

8 Heeren, 111. 483. After the fall of Babylon and Otesiphon, Trajan sailed down 
the Tigris to the Persian Gulf, embarked on the south sea, made inquiries about India^ 
and regretted he could not go there, Dio Cassius in Bawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, 
IV. 313. According to another, but incorrect, account Trajan went to Zizerus. Kerr's 
Voya^, II. 40. Rawlinson (Anc. Mon. VI, 383) describes the Parthittlis aa 
luxunous and fond of wine and dancing. 
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predous stones^ point to a close connection with India^ and^ through 
India^ with China.^ Hindus seem to have settled at Palinyra for 
purposes of trade^ as in 273^ after the fall of Palmyra^ Indians swelled 
the train of captives who graced Aurelian^s triumph.' Except the 
ruins of Hatra^ or Al-Hadhra, their own land contains few traces of 
Parthian buildings.^ But the great rock temples in and near the 
Th^na district^ that date from the centuries before and after Christ, 
seem to have been planned and sculptured by Parthian or Persian 
artists. Harpharan of Abulama^ whose name appears in one of the 
K&cU inscriptions, was probably a Parthian or Persian.^ And so 
closely alike are the animal capitals of the pillars at K&rli, Bedsa, 
and N&sik, to capitals at Persepolis and Susa, that, according to 
Fergusson, the early Buddhists of Western India either belonged to 
the Persian empire or drew their art from it.^ 

This close connection between India and Persia supports the 
view,* that the Palhavs who are mentioned with Shaks and Yavans 
in the Vishnu Purdn and in N&sik and Jun&gad inscriptions of the 
first and second centuries, and who figure as a dynasty in the Deccan 
between the fifth and seventh centuries, were of Persian or of 
Parthian origin. Like many other foreigners, these Palhavs have 
become Hindus and are lost in the great mixture of tribes which 
the name Mar^tha covers.^ 
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1 Heeren, H. 440, 445, 453, 466. 8 Heeren, II. 446. 

8 Fergnason says (Hist, of Arch. II. 422) the Parthians have left no material trace 
of their existence, and Gardner (Manden'e Numismata P^irthia, 2, 3) remarks that 
arehitectore and sculpture ceased daring the Parthian period. Fergusson even fixes 
the boilding of Hatra at a.d. 250, about fifteen years after the dose of Parthian 
nde. But Bawlinson (Anc. Mon. VI. 881) shows that Hatra was a place of importance 
under the Parthians, and fixes its date at about a.d. 150. He thinks it was the work 
of Parthian artists with little foreign help. There is a further mention that Pacorus 
II. (78-110) enlarged and beautified Ctesiphon (Ditto, 294), and that the Parthian 
palace at Babylon was magnificent and the emperor surrounded with much pomp and 
show. Ditto, 416. 

* Arch, Sur. X, 36. Abnlama is probably Obollah near Basra. See below p. 420 n. 3. 
K Nineveh and Persepolis, SSO ; Rude Stone Monuments, 456. Kawlinson's 

Description of the Halls at Hatra (Anc. Mon. VI. 379) has several points of likeness 
to Western India Cave Teznples : Semicircular vaulted roofs, no wmdows, the light 
coming through an archway at the east end, and a number of small rooms opening fiK>m 
a central hall. Among the Sop&ra relics the resemblance between Maitreya's head- 
dieas and the Parthian helmet adopted by Mithridates I. about b.o. 150 is worthy of 
notice. See Frontispiece in Gardner's Parthian Section of Marsden's Numismata 
Orientalia, p. 18 ; also Rawlinson's Ancient Monarchies, VI. 91. 

* See Mr. Fleet's E^Uiarese Dvnasties, 14-15. 

' Several Hindu references show, that the great inflow of foreign nations in the 
centuries before and after the Christian era was not confined to the north of India. 
The incorporation of foreign nations (Ind. Ant. IV. 166), Shaks, Yavans, Kambojas, 
Paradas, and Pahnavas, is mentioned in the Vishnu Purto. Wilson's Translation, 374. 
Tod's contention (Annals of lUiasth&n, I. 82-85), that the Agnikula Rajputs are of 
un-Sanskrit origin, is supported by a reference quoted by Laiwen (Ind. Alt, IL 805) 
to a king Vrigi of MiUwa, who, apparently about the time of Christ, introduced new 
divisions into the four castes, and by the boast of Gautamiputra Sh&takami (a.d. 120) 
in one of the Niisik caves, that he had stopped the confusion of castes. Second Inter- 
national Congress, 311. 

The Palhavs, who are mentioned in the text, seem to have been known to the 
Hindus in very early times, as living near the Hindu Kush. Lassen's Ind. Alt, L 
1028. Early Hindu writings mention the Palhavs, with the Paradas and others, as 
outride tribes created from the tail of the fir&hman Vasishtha's wonder-workins cow 
to help him in his great strttgcle with the Kshatriya ruler Vishvilmitra. Muir's 
Sttokrit Texts, I. 391,398, CHher passages describe them as degraded Kshatriyas 
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jBeaides with the Persian Gulf^ daring the rale of the Sh&takamis 
or Andhrabhrityas, the Konkan porta had a gfreat trade with the 
Bed Sea. 

The Konkan ia the part of the west coast, which was best known 
to the Greeks at the time of the geographer Ptolemy (^.d. 135- 150). 
It was from Greeks, who had fbr many years traded to Symnlla 
or Timulla, probably Ghanl, that Ptolemy gained much of his 
information about Western India.^ And from the mention of gifta 
by Yavans to the Kanheri, N^ik, Kdrli, and Jnnnar caves, some of 
the Greeks seem to haye settled in the country and become 
Baddhists.^ So, also, Indians seem to have gone to Alexandria, 
and perhaps gave Ptolemy his surprising knowledge of places of 
Hindu pilgrimage.^ Ptolemy had the mistaken idea that the Indian 
coast stretched east and west instead of north and south. This 
confuses his aQCOunt, but his knowledge of names is curionsly 
exact and full. He divides the west coast into Surastrene 
or Saurdshtra, corresponding to Gutch, K4thi4w^, and North 
Gujardt; Larike, that is L&t Desh, or South Gujar&t; Ariake or 



who were forced to wear beards. Ditto, I. i82-484, 486, 488. As a Deocan dynas^ 
the head-quarten of their power was in the east, near Masolipatam (Inol 
Ant. VI. 85) and Kanchi or Konjivir&m, where they were great builders (Ind. 
Ant VlII. 25). Though the Palhavs are best known in the east, they must 
either have spread their power to the west or a branch of them must have reached 
the west coast by sea. In the second centoiy after Christ, a Palhav, with 
the Sanskrit name Suvish4kh the son of an un-Sanskrit Kulaipa, was viceroy 
of Gujarat and Kithi4w^ under the Sinh kin^ RudradAman (Ind. Ant. VII. 263) ; 
the Bnhat>Sanhita (a.d. 500) puts the Palhavs m the south-west of India (J« B. A. S. 
New Series, V. 84); and General Cunningham (Ancient Geog. 319) notices a 
Palhav prince of EithiiwIUr in a.d. 720. The surnames Palhav and Pidhav are still 
not uncommon among the Mar&this and Ennbis of the Konkan coast. The doee 
oonnection between the Palhavs and the Parthians and Persians, the Parthian 
immigration from Upper India which has been noticed above, and the relations by 
■ea between the Thftna coast and the Persian Gulf, support Wilford's belief (As. 
Bes. IX. 156, 233 ; X. 91) that there is a strong Persian element in the Konkanasth 
Brihmans and in the Mar^thds. The history of the P^Lrsis, who for a time lost moat 
of their peculiarities (see Population Chapter, p. 252), shows how easily a settlement 
of ^rsians may embrace Hinduism. Pandit fihagvAnUl also notices the ParajiiLs, a class 
of K&thiiwfi: araftsmen, whose name, i^pearance, and peculiaritiee of custom and 
dress seem to point to a Persian or a Parthian origin. It is worthy otf note, that in 
modem times (l5(X)-1680) one of the chief recruitins grounds of the Bijdjmr kings 
was KhoduBan, the ancient Parthia, and that the immigrants entered the Deocan 
mostiy, if not entirely, from the Persian Gulf through the Konkan ports. See 
Commentaries of Albuquerque, IIL 232» 249; and Athanasius Nikitin (1474) India in 
XV. Century, 9, 12, 14. 

1 Ptolemy, I. xvii ; Bertius' Edition 17. The geographer to whom Ptolemy admits 
that he owed most (Book I. chap. VI. YII.) was Marinus of Tyre. 

' Lassen's Ind. Ant. IV. 79. In the first century after Christ, Bionysius, a wise 
man, was sent (J. As. Soc. Ben. VII. [1] 226) from E^^ypt to India to examine the 
ohief marts, and in 138 Pantsenus the Stoic of Alexandria came to India as a Christian 
missionary and took back the first clear ideas of the Shramans and BriUimans, and of 
Buddha 'whom the Indians honoured as a god, because of his holy life,' Hough's 
Christianity, L 51. Compare Assemanni in Bich's Khurdistto, II, 120, 122. 

8 Ptolemy conversed with several Hindus in Alexandria. Wilford in As. Bes. X. 
101, 105. As early as the first century Indian Christians were settled in Alexandria. 
Hough's CHiristianity in India, I. 44. In the time of Pliny (a.ix 77) many Indians 
lived in Egypt. Dion Chrysostom mentions Indians in Alexandria about a.d. 100, 
and Indians told Clemens (192-217) about Buddha. J. R. A. a XIX. 27a Br^Junans 
are mentioned in Constantinople. Oppert in Madras lit and Scien. Jl. 1878, 210. It 
was about this time (aj). 24 -57) that according to one account 20,000 Hindu families 
eolonised J&va (Raffles' Java, II. 69) andBaU. Crawfurd As. Res. XIIL 155-159. 
The dote is now put aa late as a.p, 50a J. £. A, S. New Series, VIII. 162. 
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the Mar&tha-speaking country; the Maritliis are still called Arii 
by the E&narese of Eal&igi; and Damarike, wrongly written 
Lymnrike^ the country of the Damils or Tamils.^ He divides his 
j&riake or Mar&tha country into three parts^ Ariake proper or the 
Bombay- Deccan, Sedan's Ariake or the North Konkan, and Pirate 
Ariake or the South Eonkan.* Besides Sop^a and SymuUa or 
Ghaul on the coast, N^ik near the Sahy^Ldris^ and the great inland 
marts of Paithan and Tagar, Ptolemy mentions seven places in or 
near TivSaisk, which can be identified.' 

Ptolemy gives no details of the trade which drew the Greeks to 
the emporium of Symulla. But from the fact that the Sh^takamis 
roled the Deccan as well as the Eonkan, there seems reason to 
Buppose that it was the same trade which is described by the author 
of the Periplus as centering at Broach about a hundred years later.^. 
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' DamnrikA appears in Peatin^ier's Tablee, a.d. 100. 

* The meaning of Sidaa*s Anake ia doubtful. The question la diacuBsed later 
on, p. 417. PernapB because of Pliny's account of the fconkan pirates, Ptolemy's 
phrue Ariake Ananm PekraUm has been taken to mean Pirate AriiULe. But Ptolemy 
has no mention of pirates on the Konkan coast, and, though this does not carry much 
weight in the oase of Ptolemy, the phrase Andron Feiraton is not correct Gi«ek for 
pirates. This and the close resemblimce of the words suggests that Andron Peiraton 
may originally have been Andhra-Bhrityon. 

^ These are Naus^ Ntuaripa ; the Vaitama river, called Qoaris from the town 
Ck^reh about forty miles from its month ; Dunsa, either TungAr hill or Buaad near the 
Vajc&bdd springs ; the Binda or Bossein creek, apparently fron^ BhAyndar opposite 
Bassein \ the cape and maart of Symulla, the cape ap|»arently the south point of &mbay 
harbour, and the mart ChauL South of Symulla is Balepatna, the dty of Pil near 
Mahi^ with Buddhist caves, and not far from P41 is Hippokura, apparently a Oreek 
form of Gbodegaon in EoUba. Ptolemy notices that Paithan was the capital of Siri- 
Polomei, probably Shri-Pulnmiyi (a.d.140), and mentions NAna-Ouna which he 
thought was'a river, but which apparently is the N^LnaGhAtthe direct route from 
Paitun to the coast. 

* MoCrindle's Periplus, 125. Goods passed from the top of the SahyAdris eastward 
in wagons across the Deocan to Paithan, and, from Paithan, ten days further east to 
Tagar, the greatest martin southern India. At Tagar goods were collected from the 
Darts along the coast, that is apparently the coast of Bengal. There seems reason to 
believe that this was one of the lines along which silk and some of the finer spices 
found their way west from the Eastern Archipelago and China. (Compare Heeren, 
ni. 384). Near the mouth of the Krishna, Ptolemy has a Maisolia, apparently the 
modem Mifi^^p^**™, and close bv an Alosyque, the place from which vessels set 
sail for Malacca or the Golden Chersonese Bertius' Ed., Asia Map X. and XI. So 
important was the town that the Godivari was known to Ptolemy as the Maisolos river 
(Bitto). The Periplus has also a Masalia on the Coromandel coast, where immense 
quantitieB of fine muslins were made. McCrindle, 145; Vincent, II. 523. It 
seems probable that nohclunon the Periplus name for one of the cloths which 
•re mentioned as comins to Broach through Tagar from the parts along the coast, 
is, as Vincent suspected, a mistake (Commerce, II. 412, 741-742) and should be 
Masolinon or Masnli cloth. MoCriodle, 136 ; Vincent, II. 412. This and not 
Mareo Polo's Mohsol near Nineveh (Tule*s Edition, I. 59) would then be the origin 
o! the English muslin. MauaiUna the Arab name for mualin (Yule, I. 59) favours 
the Indian origin, and in Marco Polo's time (290) Mutajpali near MasuUpatam was 
(Yule, IL 296) famous for the most delicate work like tissue of spider's web. The 
trsde in doth between Masulipatam and Th^Lna was kept up till modem times. 
In the middle of the seventeenth century, Thevenot notices (Harris, II. 373-384) 
how A^ii* *MMi and other cloths from Masulipatam came through Golkonda by ClUUidor, 
Ntoik. and the^ TaL pass to the ThAna ports. And about the same time BakUeus 
(Churchill, HI* 589) describes Masulipatam as a very populous city where the trade 
of Europe and CJhioa met, and where was a great concourse of merchants from 
(}imbay, Sarat^ Qoa, and otJier places on the west coast. It is worthy of note that 
tbs dark spotted turban cloth now worn by some Bombay Prabhus, Musalmins, 
and P&rsisy which was probably adopted by them from the old Hindu Thina traders, 
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The chief trade was with the Red Sea and Egypt in the weet^ 
and, apparently, inland by Paithan and Tagar to the shores of the 
Bay of Bengal, and, across tho Bay of Bengal, with Malacca or the 
Golden Chersonese and China. The chief exports to Egypt were, of 
articles of food, sesamam, oil, sugar, and perhaps rice and ginger; 
of dress, cotton of different kinds from the Deccan, and from the 
eastern coast silk thread and silk; of spices and drugs, spikenard, 
coctus, bdellium, and long pepper; of dyes, lac and indigo; of 
ornaments, diamonds, opals, onyx stones found in large quantities 
near Paithan, and perhaps emeralds, turquoises, and pearls ;^ of 
metals, iron or steel, and perhaps gold.^ The imports were wines 
of several kinds, Italian, Laodicean, and Arabian ;^ of dress, cloth 
and .variegated sashes ; of spices and drugs, frankincense, gum, 
stibium for the eyes, and storax ; of metals, brass or copper, tin, 
and lead,^ also gold and silver coins ;^ of ornaments, coral, costly 
silver vases, plate,^ and glass; and of slaves, handsome young 
women for the king of the country J 

The merchants of the Th&na ports were Hindus, Buddhism 
&vouring trade, and owing many of its finest monuments to the 



comoB from Masulipatam and is known as Bandari, that is Masulibandari, doth. 
The close connection between the Th^Lna rock temples and traders from Dhamikot 
near the month of the Krishna has been already noticed. 

1 Pearls which Pliny (A.D. 77) mentions as one of the chief exports from Perimnla, 
that is apparency Simulla or Chaul (Ynle in Ind. Ant 11. 96), and which in the 
twelfth century (Idrisi in Elliot and Dowson, I. 85) appear as one of the exports of 
Sopira, are still found in the Bassein creek (see aboye, p. 55). Besides pearls the 
Th^boa ports seem for long to have sent westwards another precious stone, generally 
called an emerald, but which may have been a Gtolkonda diamond, or may haT« 
included seyeral kinds of stone. In very early times (a.d. 500) the SopAra stone was 
famous (Jour. R. A. S. New Series, VII). Pliny has a Lithos Kallianos (Vincent, II. 
731), whose name (though this is made less likely by the export of a Lithos KaUainos 
from Sindh in the Periplus Vincent, II. 390) suggests that it may be tiie Sop^^ 
stone whose place of export may have changed to Ealyto. Masudi's (913) Sanjin 
stone, also described as an emerald (Prairies d'Or, III. 47, 48), is perhaps still the same 
stone or stones, the trade or the workers having moved to Sanj to. Compare the modem 
fame of Cambay stones, most of which come from long distances* to Cambay. Gambay 
Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, VL 198- 207. 

9 Indian steel was famous. The chisels that drilled the granite of the Egyptian 
obelisks are said to have been of Indian steel. Shaw's Egypt, 364. Indian steel is 
mentioned in the Periplus and in Autonine*s Digest. 

8 As regards the use of wine, drinking scenes are common in the Umrivati 
sculptures (a.d. 400) and in the later Aianta paintings (a.d. 5()0-600). Rawlinson 
notices (Anc. Mon. VI. 383) that the Parthians were fond of wine, and Hiwen Thaaas 
(640) notices that some of the Mar^tha soldiers were much given to the use (3 
intoxicating liquor. Jnlien's Mem. Occ. III. 150. 

^ Pliny notices that the Indians took lead in exchange for pearls and preoioiia 
stones. The earliest known coins of the Andhra kin^s, found both at Dhamikot at 
the mouth of tiie Krishna and at Kolhdpur, are of lead. 

" The silver denarius worth about Sd. (5 as, 4 ptea) was exchanged for bullion. 
Vincent, II. 694. 

' Polished plate was a large item. Vincent, 11. 716. 

' Greek or Yavan girls were much in demand as royal attendants and concubines. 
In one of K&lidis' dramas, Yavan girls salute the king with the word eharehf probably 
the Greek x^^P' <^ ^'^* ^°^ ^^^' ^' ^^' ^^® ^^S ^^ Shakuntala is accompanied by 
Yavan drls with bows, and bearing garlands of wOd flowers. Mrs. Manning Ancient 
India, it. 176. Compare Baldffiusln the middle of the seventeenth centuiy ((Smrchill's 
Voyages, IIL 515) : Every September the great ship of the Sultto of Turkey oomes 
from the top of the Red Sea to Mocha. Besides divers commodities it is laden with 
slaves of boui sexes generaUy Grecians, Hungarians, or of the isle cf Cypms. 
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liberality of Konkan merchants.^ Besides Hindus the leading 
merchants seem to have been Greeks and Arabs, some of them 
settled in India, others foreigners. Christian traders from the 
Persian Golf seem also to have been settled at Kaly&n and Sop4ra.^ 
Except as archers no Bomans seem to have come to India." 

The shipping of the Th&na coast included small coasting crafty 
medium-sized vessels that went to Persia, and large Indian, Ajrab, 
and Greek ships that traded to Yemen and Egypt.^ The Greek or 
i^yptian ships were large well-found and weU-manned, and carried 
archers as a guard against pirates.'^ They were rounder and roomier 
than ships of war, and, as a sign that they were merchantmen, they 
hung a basket from the mast-head. The hull was smeared with 
wax and was ornamented with pictures of the gods, especially with 
a painting of the guardian divinity on the stem. The owners were 
Greeks, Hindus, and Arabs, and the pilots and sailors were Hindus 
and Arabs.® 

About the close of the second century (a.d. 178) Budrad&man, 
one of the greatest of the Kshatrap kings of Gujardt, has recorded 
a double defeat of a Sh&takami and the recovery of the north 
Konkan.^ About the beginning of the third century, according to the 
author oi the Periplus of the ^ythrean sea whose date is probably 
A.D. 247,^ the elder Saraganes, one of the Shitakamis, raised 
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1 The Kirli and Kanheri CaUiedral oaves were made by merohanta ; and there are 
numy inscriptionB in the Knda^ Eanheri, and Ntoik oayea, which record minor gifta 
hy merchants. Arch. Snr. X. 16, 19, 20, 21, 28 $ Trans. Sec. Or. Cong. 346, 347 and 
Places of Interest, Kanheri. As already noticed, Hindns at this time seem to have 
been great travellers. In addition to the former references the author of the 
PenDlas notices Indian settlements in Soootra and at Azania on the Ethiopian coast. 
MoCrindle, 93. 

s Details of early Christian settlers are given in the Popnlation Chapter and in the 
aoooont of Sop&ra. Their high priest or Catholions had his head-quarters at Ctesiphon. 
Heeien, IIL 438, 442. See Wilford's As. Res. X. 81, and Ritter Erdkunde, VIU. pt. 2, 
385. Thomas the Apostle is said to have come to India about a.d. 50, and a second 
Thomas, a Maniohean missionary, in the third century. Reinaud's Memoir Sur. Tlnde, 
95 ; Assemanni in Rich's KhnrdistAn, II. 120, 121. 

< Ekypt was directly under the Emperor and no Roman might go to Egynt without 
special leave (Viacent's Commerce, II. 69). Vincent writes, 'The merchants have 
Greek names, Diogenes, Theophilus, and Sopater. I have not met a single Roman 
name* (Vincent, II. 69, 209, 505). According to Wilford (As. Res. X. 114) there 
was a Greek colony in Kaly&a, The fondness of the Greeks for founding trade ooloniee 
(Heeren, II. 282), and the mention in Peutinger's Tables (VIII.) of a temple of Augustus 
at Muziris favour Wilf ord*s statement. 

* Vincent, II. 33, 37, 38. 

' Pliny's Nat. Hist., bk. VI. chap. 23. According to one account the archers were 
Romans ; according to another they were Arabs. Pennant's Views, I. 104. 

• Vincent, H. 56, 101 ; Lanen Ind. All (Ed. 1858), lU. 68-72 ; Stevenson's Sketch, 
20. Lindsay (Merchant Shipping, I. 108) thinks that these GrecJt boats were like the 
grain ships, which plied between Alexandria and Rome, in one of which St. Paul was 
shipwrecked (a.d.62). This vessel was of considerable size, able to carry 276 passengers 
and crew, besides a cargo of wheat. It was decked, had a high poop and forecastle, 
and bulwarks of battens. It had one main mast and one larsf square sail, a small 
mizsen mast, and a little pole at the bow with a square sail. These ships went at a 
great pace before the wind, but could not make much way on a wind. 

» Ind. Ant. VH. 262. 

< Reinaud's paper fixing the date of the Periplus has been translated in the Indian 
Antiquary of Do^berlB79. The detailed account of the ELAthiAwir and Gujarit 
ooasts, compared with Ptolemy's scanty and confused notes, and the fact that the 
author corrects Ptolemy's great error about the direction of the west coast of India 
support M. Reinaud's view that the Periplus is later than Ptolemy, 

B 310— 53 
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Kalydn to the rank of a regular mart. When the author of the 
Periplus wrote^ the Sh&takamis had again lost their hold of the 
Thana coasts and it had passed to a king named Sandanes, who 
stopped all foreign trade. If Greek vessels, even by accident, came 
to a Konkan port^ a guard was put on boards and they were taken 
to Barugaza or Broach.^ 

The Konkan places mentioned by the author of the Periplas 
are Sop^ra (Ouppara), Kalydn, (Kalliena), Chaul (Semulla), and 
P41 near MahM {Palaipatmai).^ Though the direct commerce 
with Egypt had been driven from the Konkan ports> there was 
still a considerable trade. Coasting vessels went south to meet 
the Egyptian ships at Musiris and Nelkynda on the Malab&r coast,^ 
or further south to Ceylon ; or on to ports on the Coromandel 
coasts chiefly to bring back the fine cloths of Masulipatam.^ There 
was an important trade with Gedrosia on the east coast and with 
Apologos^ probably OboUah^ at the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
chief trade with Gedrosia was in timber, teak^ squared wood, and 
blocks of ebony, with a return of wine, dates, cloth, purple, gold^ 



1 McCrindle's Periplus, 128. This Sandanes seems to be the family or 
dynasty, which gives its name to Ptolemy's ' Sadan's Aria,* which includes most of 
the North Konkan. What dynasty is meant is uncertain. Prof. BhandArkar 
contributes the following note : Among the western countries or tribes mentioned 
by Varihamibira, is one bearing the name of^ShintikAs (Brihat S. chap. xiv. 
▼erse 20). The first part of the name must in vernacular pronunciation have 
become SiUidi, since nt is often changed to nd in the Prdkrits, as in SaundaU for 
Shakuntala, Andeura for Antahpnra, and in other cases. As to the final svUable ha 
of the word Shtotika it is clearly a suffix, and this suffix is in later Sanskrit very 
generally applied to all nouns. When it is added to nouns ending in n as ketsUn an 
elephant, the final » is dropped and thus hastin becomes hoMUoa. ShiUitika therefore, 
without the suffix ka, is Sh&ntin, the nominative plural of which is ShAntinah. 
This Shtotinah is Stodino in the Prakrits, and from this last form, that is the 
vernacular pronunciation of the day, the Greeks must have derived their Sandines or 
Sadinoi. Tne name Shdntika occurs in the M&rkandeya Purtoa (chap. IviiL), wliere, 
as well as in the Brihat Sambita, it is associated with Apar^taka or Apar&ntika» 
the name of another western people living on the coast. Apardnta generally means 
northern Konkan. When the Kshatrapa Nahapdn displaced the Sh&tav&hanas or 
Andhrabhrityas in the Deccan, the Shilntinah or Sdndino must have asserted their 
independence in the Konkan, and thus it was that their chief called Sandanes by the 
author of the Periplus came to be master of Kalyto. It was probably to render hia 
independence secure against the victorious Kshatrapas, that he prohibited 
intercourse between his territories and the Deccan, and sent away the Greek ships to 
Barygaza. There could be no reason for such a proMbition in the time of the * £llder 
Saraganes' or Sh&takami, since he ruled over the country, above the Sahy^Ulris, as 
well as below. 

Another suggestion may perhaps be offered. That Ptolemy's Sadan and the 
Periplus Sandanes stand for the Kshatrap or Sinha rulers of Gujarat. The natural 
explanation of Sandanes' conduct in carrying the Greek ships to Broach is that it 'was 
done to force foreign commerce to his seaport of Broach. ^If the SAdhans are the 
Kshatraps, the word Sadan or Sandanes would be the Sanskrit Sddhana, an agent 
or representative (see Williams' Sanskrit Dictionary), that is a translation of the 
Persian Kshatrap. In support of the use of the word Sidhan as an agent may be 
cited Bardesanes' account ofthe Hindu embassy, which he met in Babylon on its way 
to Rome about a.d, 218, where the headman, or ambassador, is called Sandanes, 
SdcUian (J. R. A. S., XIX. 290, 291). The suggestion is supported by 



the Jain work K&hdLich&rya Katha (J. B. B. R. A. S. IX. 139-142), which speaks of 
the Kshatrara as the S&dhan>Sinhas. Wilford explams the word by S4dhan lord 
(As. Res. IX. 76, 198). He compares the phrase Sddhan Engrk a polite term for 
the English. 2 McCrindle, 128, 129. 

8 Musins is identified with Muyirikotta and Nelkynda with Eannettri. Mc- 
Crindle's Periplus, 131, 

* McCrindle^s Periplus, 145 ; Vincent's Commerce, II. 523, 
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pearls^ and slaves.* There was also trade in muslin^ com, oil, 
cotton, and female slaves with the east coast of Arabia, Socotra 
where Indians were settled, Aden, and Moosa near Mocha.* And 
there was a trade to Zanzibar and the Africian ports, taking com, 
rice, butter, sesamum, cotton, sa>shes, sagar, and iron, and bringing 
back slaves, tortoiseshell, and cinnamon.'^ Lastly there was a 
trade to AdaU, the sea-port of Abyssinia, the Indian ships bringing 
cloth, iron, cotton, sashes, muslin, and lac, and taking ivory and 
rhinoceros* horns.* 

A copper-plate, found by Dr. Bird in 1839 in a relic mound in 
front of the great Kanheri cave (No. 3), is dated in the 245th year 
of the Trikutakas. Prom the form of the letters, which seem to 
belong to the fifth century. Dr. Burgess ascribes the plate to the 
Gupta era in Arb. 176, and thus makes the date of the plate 
A.D. 421. . Trikuta, or the three hills, is mentioned by K&lid^s 
(A.n.. 500) as a city on a lofty site built by Raghu when he 
conquered the Konkan. The name is the same as Trigiri, the 
Sanskrit form of Tagara, and Pandit BhagvanMl identifies the 
dty with Junnar in west Poena, a place of great importance, on a 
high site, and between the three hills of Shivneri, Ganeshlena, and 
Manmodi.^ The discovery of two hoards of silver coins bearing 
the legend of Krishnardja, one in 1881 in Bombay Island the other 
in Mulgaon in S^lsette in June 1882, seems to show that the early 
B£shtrakuta king Krishna (a.d. 375-400), whose coins have already 
been found in Bdgl&n iu Nasik, also held possession ol the North 
Konkan.^ 

During this time the Sassanian dynasty (230-660) had risen 
to power in Persia. They were on terms of close friendship with 
tiie rulers of Western India, and became the leading traders in 
the eastern seas.^ In the beginning of the sixth century (a.d. 525) 
the Egyptian merchant and monk Kosmas Indikopleustes describes 
Ealydn (Kalliaria) as the seat of one of the five chief rulers of 
Western India, a king who had from 500 to 600 elephants.^ 
Ealy&n had much traffic with Ceylon, which was then the great 
centre of trade in the east, sending copper, steel, ebony, and much 
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1 Vincent, 11. 378, 379. The timber was chiefly used in boat-building. 

8 Vincent, n. 296, 297, 346. McOrindle's Periplus, 94, 95. Besides in Socotra, there 
is a mention of Indians settled in Armenia in the third century after Christ. Reinand's 
Memoir Sur. Tlnde, 72. 8 Vincent, II. 158. * Vincent, II. 116. 

* Archceological Survey, X. 59, 60. ' Mr. Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 31, note 2. 
' In probf .of the close relations between the Sassanians and India may be noticed 

Behrdm Ghor*s visit to the king of Kanauj (420-438), his marriage with an Indian 
princess, and the introduction of Indian music and literature into Persia.^ There 
were abo the conquest of Sindh and embassies to the rulers of southern India under 
KaoshirvAn (531-678), and an embassy of Khosro PArviz (591-628) to the king of 
BA<Umi, PuUkeshi II. (609-640). Jour. R. A. S. XL 165. It was under the Sassanians 
ttiat the Persians brought chess and the Arabian Nights from India (Reinaud's Memoir 
Sur. rinde, 135). WiHord (As. Res. IX. 156, 233 ; X. 91) traces the forei|i;n element 
in the Mar&th^ and in the Chitp^van or Konkanasth BriLhmans to Persian immigration 
dorinff Sassanian rule. But it seems likely that if there is a Persian element in the 
Mari&As and Konkanasth Br^Uimans, it dates from before the time of the Sassanians. 
See above, p. 414. 

* The other centres of power were Sindhu, Orrhata probably Surtehtra, Sibor 
perhaps Sopdra^ and four pepper marts in the Malab&r coast. Migne's Patrologisa 
Ctiniw,88;L446. 
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cloth, and bringing back ^ilk, cloves^ caryopliyllam^ aloes, and 
sandalwood.^ With the Persian Gulf there was much trade to 
Hira near Kofa, and to OboUeh. Of the exports to the Persian 
Galf, one of the chief was timber for house-building, aloes, 
pepper, ginger, spices, cotton cloth, and silk.* The tittde with 
Egypt began to &J1 ofi about the close of the third century, and 
by the sixth century it had almost ceased.' The traffic with the 
African ports was brisk and had developed an import of gold. The 
merchants were Hindus, Arabs, Persians, and perhaps Ghristianfi from 
Persia,* The Hindus seem to have been as great travellws as 
during the times of Greek trade, and were found settled in Persia;, 
Alexandria, Ceylon, J&var, and Ghina.^ 

The chief of Kaly&n described by Kosmas was perhaps either a 
Maurya or a Nala as Kirtivarma (550-567), the first of the 
Ghdlukyas who turned his arms against the Konkan, is described 
as the night of death to the Nalas and Mauryas.^ And 
Kirtivarma^s grandson Pulikesi II. (610-640), under whom the 
Konkan was conauered, describes his general Chanda-dsmda, as 
a great wave which drove before it the watery stores of the pools, 
which are the Mauryas. The Ch^lukya general, with hundreds of 
ships, attacked the Maurya capital Pun, the goddess of the fortunes 
of the western ocean .^ A stone inscription from Y4da in the 
north of Thdna of the fourth or fifth century shows that a Mauryan 
king of the name of Suketuvarma was then ruling in the Konkan.^ 



1 Cosmaa in J. R. A. S. XX. 292. Heeren's Hist. Bes. IIL 403 and Ap. R 439. 
Yule's Cathay, I. clxvii.^lxxxi Vincent, II. 605-511. LaBsen's Ind. Alt. IV. 94, 09, 
100 ; Tennent's Ceylon, I. 545. 

2 In 638 the Arabs found teak beams in the Persian king's palace near Baarm 
Ousele/s Persia, II. 280. 

8 The mystic Loadstone rocks (an index to the limit of nayigation) had moved frouk 
Ceylon in 280 to the mouth of the Arabian Gulf in 560. PriauU in J.K A.S. XX. 309. 

^ Kosmas in Yule's Cathay, I. clxx. An account of the Christians of Kaly to and theiv 
connection with Persia is given in the Population Chapter. It seems probable that 
the settlements of Christians at Kalvdn and Sop&ra had been strengthened by refogeea 
from Syria and Mesopotamia in the fifth century during the persecution of the 
Nestorians by the Emperor of Constantinople. At that time Nestorians seem to have 
fled as far as China. Reinaud's Abn-1-fida, od. ; Rich's Khurdist&n, IL 112. 

^ Hiwen Thsang (642) found colonies of Indians in the cities of Persia in the free 
exercise of their religion. Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, ccdxxxiv. tThere were two or three 
Buddhist convents of the Narrow Way (Julioi's Hiwen Thsang, III. 179). An fiadian 
temple is mentioned about A.D.400at Auxume on the Red Sea. J. R. A. St XX. 278, 
note 4. In 470 BrAhmans were entertained at A lexandria by Sevems, a Roman Oovemsr. 
( WUford's As. Res. X. Ill ; Lassen's Ind. Alt. III. 378, IV. 907 ; Priaulx in J. R. A. S« 
XX. 273). In the beginning of the fifth century t^re were said to be 3000 Indiana in 
China. Beal's Fah Hian, xxix. Fah Hian (420) i^ mentions Brihmans in the ship 
between J^va and China. Bnihmana flourished in Jdva. Ditto, 168-169. 

' Ind. Ant. VIII. 244. A dynasty of fifty-nine Chilnkyas is said to have ruled 
in Oudh. Then Jaising psssed south, invaded the Deocau, and about a.i>. 49a 
defeated the Ratta chief Krishna (Jour. R. A. a [Old Series], IV. 6, 7, 8). Fte tare 
more generations their power did not pass west of tiie SaJiyAdns. 

7 Arch. Sur. Rep. III. 26. Puri has not been identified. See below, p. 423 note 2. 

^ Pandit BhagvtolAl Indraji. This stone, which may be readily known by a laident 
mark at the top, is in the Museum of the Bombay Asiatic Society. Deteila avr 

S'ven under Places of Interest, Vdda. Traces of the Mauryas remain in the samaiiie 
ore, which is common among Mar^th^, Kunbis, and Kolis. The two smalt 
landing-places of the name of More, in Elephanta and in Raranja, are perhaps relies 
of Mauryan power. The only trace of the Nalas occurs in a local story of a Nal 
R^ja, who married his daughter to the Malang or Arab devotee who gave his 
to Molanggad hill. (See Places of Interest, Malanggad). Nal is still a Mar&thae 
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And it is probable that the group of figures in the Lon^ cave six Chxs^n ¥11 
liiiles south-east of Bhiwndi^ which belongs to the sixth or serenth History, 

oentuy, represents the oourt of a Mauiyan king.^ Eably HatORY. 

During the reign of the great Naashervan (531-578)^ when the 
Persians were the rulers of the commerce of the eastern seas, the 
relations between Western India and Persia were extremely close.* 
On tbe Arab (625 and 688) overthrow of Yezdejard III., the last of ^^* 

the Sassanians, several bands of Persians sought refage on the 
Th4na coast and were kindly received by J&dav B^na, apparentlv 
a Yfidav chief of Sanj&n.' In the years immediately after their 
conquest of Persia the Arabs made several raids on the coasts of 
Western India; one of these in 687 from Bahrein and Oman in 
the Peissian Gulf plundered the Konkan coast near Th4na.^ 

No further notice^ of the North Konkan has been traced till the 
rise of tbe SiUhiras, twenty of whom, as far as present information 

1 The aMitade of some of the figorw, whose hands are laid on their months 
apparently out of respect to the king, suggests Persian influence. Hie la3nbig of the 
hand on the mouth is a sign of respect in the Persepolis Pictures (Heeren's As. Bes. 
L 178), and the Ptois stiU cover the mouth in sign of worship. 

s Yale (Cathay, L 56) notices that about this time the lower Bnphrates wis oafled 
Hind or India, but this seems to have been an ancient practice. Bawllnson, J. B. 
O. & XXVII. 186. Aa to the extent of the Persian trade at tins time^ see Reinaud's 
Memoir Sur. llnde, 124. In the fifth and sixth centuries, besides the Persian trade, 
there was an active Arab trade up the Persian Gulf and the Euphrates to Hira on the 
right or west bank of the river, not far from the ruins of Babylon. There was also 
much traffic with OboUah near the mouth of the joint river not far from Basra. 
Bemand*s Abn-1-fida, ccdxxxii. 

Obollah is also at this tune (A,i>. 400-600) noticed as the terminus of the Indian 
and Chinese vessels which were too bffge to pass u^ the river to Hira. (Ditto and 
Yule's Cathay, Ixxvii. 65). So close was its connection with India that the Talmud 
writers always speak of it as Hindfke or Indian ObiOah (Bawlinaon in J. R. G. S. 
XXVII. 186). Acoordina to Masudi (915) Obollah was the only port under the 
Saasanian kings (Prairies d'Or, DX 164.) McCrindle (Periplus, 108 ; compare Vincent, 
n. 377) identifies it with the Apologos of the PerivAus (4.D. 247) which he holds 
took the place of Ptolemy's (a.d. 160) Teredon or Diridotns. Beinaud (Ind. Ant. 
Vni. 330) holds that Obollah is a corruption of the Greek Apologos, a custom house. 
But Vincent's view (11. 355) tliat Apologos is a Greek form of the orisinal Obdlah 
er Obolle^ seems muoh more likely. In Vincent's opinion (Ditto, IL SM) the town 
was foonoed by the Parthians. At the time of the Arab conquest of Persia (697) 
Abillah is mentioned as the port of entry at the mouth of the Euphrates (J. B. A. S. 
XTT. 206). In spite of the rivalry of the new Arab port of Basrah, Obollah continued 
a considerable centre of trade. It is mentioned by Tabari in the ninth century 
(Bebiaiid'a Abn-1-fida, ccolxxxii,) : Masudi (913) notices it as a leadins town (Pndriei 
a'Or, 1. 230-931) ; Idrisi (1135) as a very rich and flourishing city (Jauberfs ISd. L 
869) ; and it appears in the fourteenth century in Abu-1-flda (R^naud's Abu-1-flda, 72y. 
It was important enough to give the Persian Gulf the name of the Qvlf of OboUah 
(IVHerbelot'B Bibliotheque Onentale, IH. 61). According to D*Herbelot whenhe wrote 
faboot 1670) Obollah was still a strong weU peopled town (Ditto). The importance 
•f tile town and the likeness of the names suggest tiiat Obollah is the Abulamah from 
whieh eame the Persian or Parthian Harpharan of AbnlamiA who records the ffift of 
aoave in Kirii inscription 20. This identmcation supports the close connection By sea 
between the Parthians and the west coast of India in the centuries befoi« and after 
the Christiaii era. See above p. 413. > See above pp. 2^-249. 

* JBiliot and Dowson*s History, 1. 415, 416. As the companion fleet which wa« sent 
to Dibal or Diui in Sindh made a trade settlement at that town, this attack on Th&na 
WIS probably more than a plundering raid. The Kaliph Umar (634-643), who had not 
been oommltod, was displeased with the expedition and forbad any further attempt. 
" Hiwen Thsang's (642) Konkanapura, about 380 miles from the Dt&vid country, was 
thought by General Cunningham (Anc. Qeos, 552) to be KtAj&a, or some other place 
in tbe Konkan. Dr. Bomell (Ind. Ant. VII. 39) has identified it with KonkaniSialli 
iatfysor. 
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goos, ruled in the North Konkan from about A.D. 810 to a.d. 1260, 
a period of 450 years.^ 

Who the Sildhdras were has not been ascertained. The name is 
variously spelt Sildhara, Shaildhdra, Shrildra, Shil^ra, and Sildra ; 
even the same inscription has more than one form, and one 
inscription has the three forms Sildra, Shildra, and ShriUra.^ Lassen 
suggests that the SiMhdras are of Afghan origin, as Sildr K4fira 
are still found in Afghanistan.^ But the southern ending Ayya 
of the names of almost all their ministers and the un-Sanskrit names 
of some of the chiefs favour the view that they were of southern or 
Dravidian origin.'* 

1 As far as at present known, the family tree of the Thina SiUhiU^as was as follows : 

(l)Kapardf. 

(2) Palaflhakti. 

(3) Kapardi (II.) named La^hu or the younger, 

! {Shak Tib - 799, A-d. 863 - 877). 

(4) Vappuvanna. 



(5) Jhanjha, 
(A.D. 916). 

Lasthiyavva, 
(marrjfd Bhillama tho 
fourth Clt&ndor Y&tlav king). 



(6) Goggi. 
(7) Vajjadadev. 
(8) Apar&jit {Shak 919, A.D. 997). 



(9) VaJJadadov (II.). 



(10) Arikeshari {Shak 939, A.D. 1017X 



I 



(11) Chhittar&J (12) N&gdrjnn. (IS) Mummunl (Shak 982, A.D. 1060). 

{Shak 948, A.D. 1026). | x -^ /. 

(14) Anantdev {Shak 1003'and 1016, A. D. 1081 and 1094). 
? 
(15) Apar&ditya {Shak 1060, a.d. 1138). 
? 
(16) Uarip&Idev {Shak 1071, 1072, and 1075, a.d. 1149, 1150, and 1153). 

(17) MaUik&rJun {Shak 1078 and 1082, a.d. 1156 and 1160). 
(18) Aparftdityv (II.) {Shak 1106 and 1109, A.D. 1181 and 1187). 
(19) Keshidev {Shak 1125 and 1161, A.D. 1203 and 1238). 
(20) Somesbvar {Shak 1171 and 1182, a.d. 1249 and 1260). 
Besides the Thdna branch of tho Sildhdras, there was a South Konkan branch whoae 
liead-quarters are unknown and a Kolhdpur branch whose head-quartera seem to 
have been at Panhalgadh the modem Panhdla (J. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 17). From 
the single inscription which has been found, the South Konkan branch appears to 
have included ten kings who ruled from about 808 to 1008, at first under the 
R.l8htrakutas and then under the Chdlukyas. The Kolhiipur branch, of which eleven 
inscriptions are recorded, had sixteen kings who ruled from about 840 (?) to 1190. 
One of this dynasty Vijaydrkdev (1151) is described as restoring the dethroned lords of 
Thdna andGoa. /. B. B. R. A. S. XIII. 16, Mr. Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties, 98-106. 

2 Ind. Ant. IX. 33> 34, 35 ; Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XIIL 2, 3, 6. 

8 Lassen's Ind. Alt. IV. 113. 

4 It seems probable that Sildhdra and ShaiUhdra are Sanskritised forms of the 
common Mar&thi surname Selar. The story of the origin of the name is that 
Jimutvdhan the mythical founder was the son of a spirit or Vidyddhara, who under 
a curse became a man. At this time Vishnu's eagle, Garuda, conquered the serpent 
kinc Vdsuki and forced Vdsuki to give him one of his serpent subjects for his wly 
food. After a time it came to the lot of the serpent Shankhachudk to be sacrificed. 
He was taken to a stone, shiUif and left for the eagle to devour. Jimntviihan resolved 
to save the victim, and placed himself on the rock instead of the seipent. When 
Garuda came, Jimutv&han said he was the victim and Garuda devoured him except 
his head. Meantime Jimutv^an's wife came, and finding her husband slain, reproacn- 
ed Garuda, who restored him to life and at her request ceased to devour the serpents. 
For this act of self-sacrifice Jimutvdhan gained the name of the Rock-devoured, 
ShiUUuira. J. R. A. S, (Old Series), IV. 1 13. Tawney's KathA Sarit Sdgsra, 1. 174-186. 
A stanza from this story forms the beginning of all Sil^^Un copper-plate inscriptions. 
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The SilAhdras seem to have remained under the B^shtrakutas 
till about the close of the tenth century, a.d. 997, when Apardjit 
assumed independent power.^ The Thdna Sildhdras seem to 
have held the .greater part of the present districts of Thdna and 
KoUlba. Their capital seems to have been Puri,^ and their places 
of note were Hamjaman probably Sanjdn in D^h&nu, Thdna (Shri- 
sth^nak), Sop&ra (Shurpdrak), Chaul (Chemuli), Lon^ (Lavanatata)^ 
and Uran.' As the Yddavs call themselves lords of the excellent 
city of Dvdrdvatipura or Dwarka and the' Kadambas call them- 
selves lords of the excellent city of Banav^ipura or Banavdsi, so the 
SiUhilras call themselves lords of the excellent city of Tagarapura 
or Tagar. This title would furnish a clue to the origin of the 
Silahdras if, unfortunately, the site of Tagar was not uncertain.^ 
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1 See below, p, 424. The early SiUhiiraB, though they call themselves Bdjds and 
Konkan ChakraTartis, seem to have been only Mahdmandaleshvaras or Mdh^«^mant&- 
dhipatis, that is great nobles. In twoEanheri cave inscriptions (Arch. Sar. X. 61»62) 
the third SiliUiAra kins Kapardi II. (a.d. 853 to 877) is mentioned as a subordinate of 
the Rlishtrakutas. (H the later Siklh^bras Anantapdl A.D. 1094 and Apardditya a.d. 
1138 claim to be independent. Ind. Ant. IX. 45. ' 

2 The SiL^dra Pun, if, as seems likelv, it is the same as the Maurya Puri (Ind. 
Ant. VIIL 244), was a coast town. Of the possible coast towns Thtoa and Chaul may 
be rejected, as they appear under the names of Shristhdnak and Chemuli in inscriptions 
in which FurialBo occurs (As. Res. L 361, 364 ; Ind. Ant. IX. 38). Ealydn and Sopdra 
may be given up as unsuitable for an attack by sea, and to Sopdra there is the further 
objection that it appears in the same copper-plate in which Pun occurs. (Ind . Ant. IX . 
38). There remain Manflolpuri or Mdgathan in S&lsette, Ohdrdpuri or Elephanta, and 
R&i&puri or Janjira. Neither Mangalpuri (see Places of Interest, MAedthan) nor 
Biidpuri has remains of an old capital, so that perhaps the most likely identification 
of Puri is the Moreh landing or Bandar on the north-east comer of Ghirdpuri or 
Elephanta, where many ancient remains have been found. See Places of Interest, 
Slephanta, and Appendix A, Puri. 

s Other places of less note mentioned in the inscriptions are Bhdd^, Padgha, 
tod B&bgaon viUnges, and the Kumbh^i river in Bhiwndi, Kanher in Bassein, and 
Chinje (Chadiche) village near Uran. 

4 Tagar has been identiied by Wilford (As. Res. 1. 369) with Devgiri or Daulatabad 
and by r^. Burgess with Roza about four miles from Daulatabad (Bidar and Auran- 
gabad, 55); Lawen and Yule place it doubtfully at Kulburga (Ditto) ; Pandit Bhag- 
v^Lolil, as already stated* at Junnar; Grant Duff (Mar^th^, 11) near Bhir on the 
Qod&vari ; and Mr. J. F. Fleets C.S., (Ednarese Dynasties, 99- 103) at KoIhApur. Prof. 
BhandArkar observes, 'The identification of Tagar with Devgiri is based on the 
sappoeition that the former name is a corruption of the latter. But that it is not 
BO IB proved by its occurrence as Tagar m the Sil^h^a srants (A.D. 997-1094), 
and in a €^&lukya grant of A.D. 612, the language of aUof which is Sanskrit. 
The modem Junnar cannot have been Tagar, since the Greeks place Tagar ten days* 
journey to the east of Paithan. On the supposition that Junnar was Tagar, one would 
expect the ChAlukya plate issued to a Br^man of Tagar to have been found 
ator near Junnar. But it was found at Haidarabad in the Deccan. The author of 
the PeripluB calls Tagar 'the greatest city' in Dakhinabades or Ds^LshinApath. 
The SiUmira princes or chiefs, who formed three distinct branches of a dynasty that 
ruled over two parts of the Konkan and the country about Eolh&pur, trace their 
origin to Jimutv&han, the Vidy&dhar or demigod, and style themselves ' The lords 
of uie excellent city of Tagar.' From this it would appear that the SiUhtois were an 
ancient familv, and that their original seat was Tagar whence they spread to the 
OQofinee of the country. Tagar therefore was probably the centre of one of the 
earliest Aryan settlements in the Dandak^anya or 'forest of Dandaka,* as the Deccan 
or Mah&rtohtra was called. These early settlements followed the course of the 
QodiLvari. Hence it is that in the formula repeated at the beginning of any religious 
osremony in MahAriishtra, the place where the ceremony is performed is allud^ to 
by giving its bearing from the Goddvari. People in Khkndesh use the words 
'boddvarya uiiara tire,* that is 'on the northern bank of the Godilvari,' while those to 
the south of the river, as far as the borders of the country, use the expression *Oodd' 
mrya Dakshine tire* that is 'on the southern bank of the Goddvari,* If then Tagar 
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Oiapter VXI. Besides the Sil^li^ra references, the only known Sanskrit notice of 

History* Tagar is in a Ghtiakya copper-plate found near Haidarabad in the 

SiUhiiM. Deccan and dated a.d. 612.^ As has been already noticed, the 

8X0»1S60. references to Tamr in Ptolemy and in the Periplos point to a city 

considerably to the east of Paithan, and the phrase in the Periplos,^ 

' That many articles brought into Tagar from the parts along the coast 

were sent by wagons to Broach/ seems to show that Tagar was in 

eommunicaUon with the Bajr of Bengal, and was snpported by the 

eastern trade, which in later times enriched M&lkhet, Kaly&n, Bidar, 

G-olkonda, and Haidarabad. 

From numerous references and grants the Thina Sil^Ui^ras seem 
to have been worshippers of Shiv.' 

Of Kapardi, the first of the Th&na Sil^hdras, nothing is known 
except that he claims descent from Jimutv^han. Pulashakti his son 
and successor, in an undated inscription in Kanheri Gave 78, is 
mentioned as the governor of Mangalpuri in the Konkan, and as the 
humble servant of (the Bdshtrakuin king) Amoghvarsh. The third 
king, Pulashakti's son, Kapardi II. was called the younger, laghu. 
Two inscriptions in Exinheri Caves 10 and 78, dated a.d. 853 and 877, 
seem to show that he was subordinate to the Bashtrakutas. The 
son of Kapardi II. was the fourth king, Yappuvanna, and his son 
was Jhan]ha the fifth king. Jhanjha is mentioned by the Arab 
historian Masudi as ruling over Saimur (Chaul) in a. n. 916.^ 
He must have been a staunch Shaivite, as, according to a SiUh&n 
copper-plate of a.d. 1094, he built twelve temples of Shambhu.* 
According to an unpublished copper-plate in the possession of 
Pandit BhagvAnl&l, Jhanjha had a daughter named Lasthiyawa, who 
was married to Bhillam the fourth king of the Ch&ndor Yddavs.^ 

The next king was Jhanjha's brother Goggi, and after him came 
Goggi^s son Vajiaddev. Of the eighth king, Yajjaddev's son 
Apar&jit or Birundakardm, a copper-plate dated 997 (Shah 919) has 
lately been found at Bher, about ten miles north of BhiwndiJ 



was one of the earliest of the Aryan settlements, it must be situated on or near the 
banks of the 6o<Uvari, as the ancient town of Paithan is ; and its bearing from 
Paithan given by the Greek geo^phers agrees with this supposition, as the course 
of the G^&vari from that pomt is nearly easterly. Tagar must therefore be looked 
for to the east of Paithan. If the name has underffone corruption, it must, by the 
Prdkrit law of dropping the initial routes, be first changed to Taaraura, and thence 
to T^lrur or Terur. Can it be the modem D&mr or DhArur in the Nizto*s dominions^ 
twenty-five miles east of Grant DofTs Bhir and seventy miles south-east of Paithan ? 

1 Ind. Ant. VI. 75. « McCrindle. 126. 

8 The most marked passages are in a copper-plate of a.d. 1094, where the fifth 
kinff Jhanjha is mentioned as having built twelve temples to Shambhn, and the 
tenSi king Arikeshari as having, by direction of his lather, visited Someshvar 
or Somndth. offering up before him the whole earth (Ind. Ant. IX. 37). Th« 
KoU^ur SiUhiras appear to have been tolerant kings, as one copper-plate records 
grants to Mah&dev, Suddha, and Arhat (Jour. B. B. R. A. a XIII. 17). Oomparo 
Mr. Fleet's Kdnarese Dynasties. 103. 

4 Prairies d*Or, II. S6. B Ind. Ant. IX. 85. 

l^e text is, *Bhdryd wuffa cha Jhaf^harffjaianayd shri Lasthiuavwivha/yd,* A 
short account of the Chdndor Yddavs is given in the Kisik Statistical Account. 
Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. 186. 

7 The copper-plate records the grant at ShristhAnak or TlUbia, of BhiLdine village 
about eight miles e«8t of Bhiwndi for the wOTship of LonAditya reeidftig in (whose 
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It appears from this plate that daring Apar&jit^s reign^ his 
S^htrakuta . overlord Karkardja or Kakkala was overthrown and 
slaio by the Chalokyan Tailapa^ and that Apar^jit became indepen- 
dent some time between 972 and 997.^ 

In a copper-plate of a.d. 1094, recording a grant by thd fourteenth 
king Anantdev^ Aparajit is mentioned as having welcomed Gomma^ 
confirmed to Aiyapdev the sovereignty which had been shaken, 
and afforded security to Bhillamdmmamanambudha ?^ The next 
king was Apardjit's son Yajjadadev. The next king Arikeshari, 
Vajjadadev's brother, in a copper-plate grant dated A.D. 1097, is 
styled the lord of 1400 Konkan villages. Mention is also made of 
the cities of Shristh&nak^ Pari, and Hamyaman probably Sanjan.' 
The eleventh king was Vajjadadev's son Chhittar&jdev. In a 
copper-plate dated Skak 948 (a.d. 1025) he is styled the rnler 
of the 1400 Konkan villages, the chief of which were Pari and 
Hamyamam.^ The twelfth king was NAgd,rjan, the younger 
brother of Chhittarijdev. After him came Nig^rjun's younger 
brother Mummuni or Mdmv&ni, who is mentioned in an inscription 
dated a.d. 1060 {Shak 982).*^ The fourteenth king was Mummuni or 
Mdmvdni's son Anantp^l or Anantdev, whose name occurs in two 
grants dated a.d. 1081 and 1096.^' In the 1096 grant he is 
mentioned as ruling over the whole Konkan 1400 villages, the chief 
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temple u in) Lavanatata (Lon^), on the fourth of the dark half of Ashdtih (Jane-July) 
8hai 919 (a.di997), as a Dakshmdyan gilt, that is^a gift made on the occasion of the sua 
b^inning to pass to the south. Apar&jita's ministers were Sangalaiya and Sinhapaiya. 
The inscription was vnritten by Sangalaiya's son Annapai. The grant was settled in 
Th^na, Tackcha ShriiOuinake dhruvam, 

^ Pandit BhagylUiUl Indraji. 

* Ind. Ant. ill. 36. Of Gomma and Aiyapdev nothing is known ; of the third 
name onl^ BhiUam the son-in-law of Jhanjha can be made out. 

' Asiatic Researches, I. 357-367. This g[rant was found in 1787 while digeing 
foundations in ThAna fort. Arikeshari's ministers were Vdsajpaiya and Vdrdhapaiya. 
The grant consists of several villa^^es given to a family priest, the illustrious Tikka- 
paiya son of the illustrious astrolo^r Chchhinpaiya, an inhabitant of Shristhinak 
(Thdna) on the occasion of a full eclipse of the moon in Kdrtik (October-November) 
Shak 939 (a.t>. 1017) Fing^a SanwaUarcu The erant was written by the illustrious 
Nigalaiya, the great bard, and engraved on puites of copper by vedapaiya's son 
MjSidhirpaiya. 

4 Ind. Ant. V. 276-281. His miDisters were the chief functionary SarvddfUkdri the 
illustrious Niganaiya, the minister for peace and war the illustrious Sihapaiya, and 
the minister for peace and war for KarnAta (Ktoara) the illustrious Kapardi. The 

Ct, which is dated Sunday the fifteenth of the briffht half of Kdrttk (October- 
amber) Shak 948 (a.d. 1026) Kshaya Samvataaravi of a field in the village of Nour 
(the modem Naura two miles north of Bhindup) in the tdluka of Shatshashthi 
(SiUsette) included in ShristhiUiak (Thina). The donee is a Brihman Amadevaiya 
the son of Yipranodamaiya, who belonged to the Ghhandogash^ha of the S&mved. 

6 Jour. B. B. B. A. S. XII. 329-332. In this inscription, which is in the Ambar- 
niih temple near Kaly^, he is called M^mv^r^jadev and his ministers are named 
Vinta (paiya), Ndganaiya, Vakadaiya, Jogalaiya, PAdhisena, and BhiUlaiya. The 
inscription records the constfuction of a temple of Chhittariljdev, that is a temple, the 
merit of building which counts to Ohhittarijdev. 

8 The A,D. 1081 grant was found in Veh&r in Sdlsette and the 1096 grant in Rhdre- 
p&tanin Devgadin the Ratnigiri district. The Yeh^ stone was found in 1881 and 
records a grant by Anantdev in Shak 1003 (a«d. 1081), the chief minister being Rudra- 
paL The inscription mentions Ajap^aiya son of M&taiya of the Yyddika family and 
tiie grant of some draanmas to khdrdadn 7na9k2^*[?](Pandit BhagvdnUl). The Khdrepdtan 



oopper-plates'were found se^enJ years ago and give the names of aU the thirteen 
Sihikra kings before Anantdev. Ind. Ant. IX. 33-46. 
B 310-64 
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joi which was Pari and next to it Hanjamana probably Sanjtoj anci 
as having cast into the ocean of the euge of his sword those wicked 
heaps of sin, who at a time of misfortane^ caused by the rise to 
power of hostile relatives^ devastated the whole Konkan^ harassing 
gods and Brdhmans.^ 

The names of six Sil^h&ra kings later than Anantdev have been 
made out from land-grant stones. As these stones do not give 
a pedigree^ the order and relationship of the kings cannot be 
determined. 

The first of these kings is Apardditya^ who is mentioned in a 
stone dated A.D. 1138 {Shak 1060).« The next king is Haripildev, 
who is mentioned in three stones dated 1149, 1150, and 1153 {Sliak 
W71, 1072 and 1075).* 

The next king is Mallik&rjan, of whom two grants are recorded, 
one from Chiplun in Ratndgiri dated 1156 {8hak 1078), the other from 
Bassein dated 1160 (Shak 1082). This Mallik^jan seems to be the 
Eonkan king, who was defeated near Bals4r by A'mbada the general 
of the Gujar&t king Kum&rp^l Solanki (a.d. 1 148-1 1 74) ^ Next comes 



I This aooouat refers to some civil strife of which nothins is known (Ind. Ant. IX. 
41). Anantdev's ministers were the iUastrious NauvitakA V&saida, Rishibhatta, the 
IHustrioas P^dhisen Mah^evaiya prabhu, and Somanaiya prabhu. The grant is dated 
the first day of the bright half of Mdgh (January-February) in the vear Shak 1016 
(A.D. 1094), Bhdv Samvataara. It consists of au exemption f^om to&s for all carta 
belonging to the great minister the illustrious Bh&bhana ehreahihh the son of the great 
minister Durgashreshthi of Valipavana, probably P^pattana or the city of Pil near 
Mah&d in iBLoUba, and his brother the mustrious Dhanamshreshthi. Their carts may 
oome into any of the ports, ShristhAnak, Ndgapur perhaps Ndgotfana, Sfanrpdrak, 
Chemuli, and others mduded within the Konkan 1400. They are also freed from 
the toll on the ingress or egress of those who carry on the business of norika (7) 

3 This stone, which was found in 1881 at Gh^nie near Uran in the Karanja 
petty division, records the grant of a field in NAgum, probably the modem 
Ndgaon about four miles west of Uran, for the merit of his mother LiUdevi ; and 
another erant of a earden in Ghadiia (Change) village. This is the Apar^tya ' kin^ 
of the Konkan,' who is mentioned in Mankha's Shrikanthacharita (a book found 
by Dr. Biihler in Kashmir and ascribed by him to a.d. 1135-1145) as sending Teja- 
kanth from Shurpirak (Sopdra) to the literary congress held at K^lshmir, of which 
details are given m that book. Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. Extra Number, 51 ; cxv. 

8 The 1149 stone is built into the plinth of the back veranda of the house of one 
Jairdm BhAskar SonAr at Sopira. It records a gift. The name of the king is doubtfnl^ 
It may be also read KurpMdev. The 1150 stone was found near Ag&shi in 1^1. 
It is dated Ui Mdrgshirsh (December- January), in the Pramoda SamvaUara^ Shak 1072 
(A.D. 1160). Haripdl's ministers were Vesupadval, Lakshman prabhu, Padmashivriul, 
and V&sugi niyak. The grant is of the permanent income of Shrinevadi in char^ of 
a Pattakil (P^til) named R&ia, to the family priest Brahmadevbhatt son of Divuuu> 
bhatt and grandson of Govardhanbhatt, by prince Ahavamalla enjoying the viUace of 
VattArak (VatAr) in Shurpdrak (Sop&ia). The witnesses to the grant are Kiai 
Mh&tara, head of YattArak village, l^&guji Mh&tara, Anantniyak, and Giubigder 
MhAtara. Pandit Bhagv&nl&L There is another inscription of BLaripAldev on a stone 
found in Karanion in Bassein. The inscription is of thirteen lines, which ara very 
hard to read. In the third and fourth lines can be read very doublfuUy ' the illus- 
trious Harip^dev, the chief of the Mah^mandaleshvaras, adorned witibi all ^e royal 
titles.' The 1153 stone was found near Borivli station in 1882. The inscription is in 
nine lines, and baars date Shak 1075, Shrimukh Samvaiaara and the name of kuup 
HaripAl. 

i The Eumdrp&l Charitra (a.d. 1170) which gives details of this defeat of 
Mallikirjun (see below p. 436) describes Mallikdijun's father as Mahinand, and hia 
capital as Shiatinandpur < surrounded by the ocean' (Shatdnandapure jaladhiveshtite 
Mahdnafido rdia), Mahdnand is an addition to the SiUhdra table, but the form appears 
doubtful and aoes not correspond with the name of aoy of tiie preceding or succeeding 
kings. * Surrounded by the ocean' might apply to a town either in Silsette or on 
Sopira island. But the epithet applies much oetter to a town on Elephanta idand 
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Apariditya 11.^ of whom there are four land-grant stones, three of 
ihem dated, one in 1184 {8hak 1106) and two in 1187 {ShakU09), 
and one undated.^ 

The next king is Eeshide^^ son of Apar^rka (Apar&ditya 11. ?)> 
two of whose land-grant stones have been fonnd^ one dated 1203 
{Skak 1125) the other 1238 {8hak 1161).* 

The next is Someshvar, two of whose land-grant stones have 
been founds one dated 1249 IShak 1171) the other 1260 (Shah 
1182).» 

•nd the similarity in name suggeetB that Shat^mandpur may be Santapur an old 
name for Elephanta. See Places of Interest, 81-82. Mallik&rjun's Ghiplnn stone was 
ioond in 1880 by Mr. Falle, of the Marine Survey, under a wall in Chiplun ( Joar. 
Ew B. B, A. S. XIV. j>. xxzv.) It is now in the museum of the Bombay Branch of 
the fioyal Asiatic Society. The writing gives the name of MalHkirjun and bears 
date 8hak 1078 (a.d. 1156). His ministers were N^galaiya and Laksbmanaiya's son 
Anantogi (Pandit BhagvibiUI). The Bassein stone styles the King ' Shri-SilAhAra 
Mallikirjon' (and the date ffivenis Shak 1082 (a.d. 1160), Vishva Samvataara, hi» 
ministers being PrabhAkar nl^^ak and Anant^ prabha. The grant is of a field(?) or 
gpffden (?) called SfaiUrv&tak in Padh&lasak m E^atakhadi by two royal priests, for 
the restoration of a temple. Pandit BhagvAnl^. 

1 The 1 r84 iShaJs 1106) stone was found in February 1882 about a mile south-west of 
Umidin Bhiwndi. Of the two Shak 1 109 (a.d. 1187) stones, one found near Govern- 
ment House, Parel, records a grant by Apar^tya, the ruler of the Eonkan, of 24 
dramma coins after exempting other taxes, the fixed revenue of one oart in the 
viQag9 of Mihuli (probably the modem M&hul near Kurla) connected with 
Shatshashthi, which is in the possession of Anantapai prabhu, for performing the 
worship by five rites of (the ^od) Vaidyanith, lord of Darbhilvati. The last line 
of the mscription shows that it was written by a K&yasth named V^lig Pandit (Jour. 
B. B. B. A. S. XU. 335). The second Shak 1109 (a.d. 1187) stone is in the 
museum of the Bombay Branch of tiie Royal Asiatic Society. It is dated Shak 
1109 (a. D. 1187) Vishvdvasa jS^amvo^wra, on Sunday the sixth of the bright half of 
^aUra (April-May), The grantor is the great minister Lakshmann&yaka son of 
Hh is k araAyaka, and something is said in the grant about the ffod SomnAth of 
Dorftshtra (Ind. Ant. IX. 49). The fourth stone, which bears no oate^ was found 
■ear Kalambhom in Bassein in 1882. It gives the name of Apar&ditya, and from the 
late form of the letters probably belongs to this king. A fifth stone has recently been 
found near Bassein. The date is doubtfal; it looks like ^Aol; 1K)7 (a.d. 1185). 
ruidit Bhagv&nUL 

2 The 8h4Mk 1125 (a.d. 1203) stone was found in 1881 near Mdndvi in Bassein. It 
rseords the grant of something for offerings, ruzivedyat to the god Lakshminir^yan in 
the reign of the iUnstrious Keshidev. Pandit BhagvtoUl. The Shak 1 161 (a. d. 1238) 
•tone was found near LonAd village in Bhiwndi in February 1882. It bears date the 
uirteeath of the dark half of Mdgh (Febnuury-Marc^) and records the grant by 
Keshidev the son of AparArka of the village of Brahmapuri, to one Kavi Soman, 
devoted to the worship of Shompeshvar MahAdev. The inscription describes 
^^aluDapuri as ' pleasing by reason of its Shaiv temples.* A field or hamlet called 
n^jsspslli in BApgrAm, the modem BAbgaon near LonAd, is granted by the same 
Mjscnption to four worshippers in front of the image of Shompeshvar. Aparirka, 
Keshidev*s &ther, is probamy the Apariditya {arka and dditya both meanins the sun) 
™ •o*kor of the commentary called Apardrka on Yijnavalkya's law book the 
■^tikshara. At the end of the commentary is written : Thus ends the Penance 
vh^^yter in the commentary on the Hindu law of YAjnavalkya made by the 
ulQstrious AparAditya of the family of JimutvAhan, the ShilAhira king of the 
d^Bssty of the illustrious Vidy^ldhara. Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 335 and Extra 
Aiimber,52. AparArkais cited by an author of the beginning of the thirteeath 
««*jnr. JounB.B.R.A.S. IX.i61, 

■ The Shak 1171 (a.d. 1249) stone was found in RAnvad near Uran. In this 
>wtte the SilAhAraking Someshvar grants land in Pad! vase village in Uran to 
pimfy him from sins. The Shak 1182 (a.d. 1260) stone was found in Ch^je also 
■•» Uran. '■ ' • - * - ~ . , « , . 



J***n*). The boundary on the west is the royal or high road, rdjpcih. Someshvar's 
p^Hf^ were , JhAmpadprabhu, MainAkn, Bebalaprabhu, Peramde Pandit, and 
fWhigovenaku. Pandit BhagvAnUL 
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Though, with few exceptions, the names of the Th&na Sil^&ras 
are Sanskrit the names of almost all their ministers and of many of 
the grantees point to a Kanarese or a Teluga source. They appear 
to be southerners, and ayyas or high-caste Dravidian Hindus seem 
to have had considerable influence at their court.^ K^yasthSj 
probably the ancestors of the present Kdyasth Prabhus, are also 
mentioned. 

Though their grants are written in Sanskrit, sometimes pure 
sometimes faulty, from the last three lines of one of their stone 
inscriptions, the language of the country appears to have been a 
corrupt Prakrit, the mother of the modern Mardthi.* The same 
remark applies to the names of towns. For, though inscriptions 
give such Sanskritized forms as Shri-Sthdnak, Shurpdrak, and 
Hanjaman or Hamyaman, the writings of contemporary Arab 
travellers show that the present names Thdna, Sopara, and Sanjan 
were then in uso.^ 

On the condition of the Sildhara kingdom the inscriptions throw 
little light. The administration appears to have been carried on by 
the king assisted by a great councillor or great minister, a great 
minister for peace and war, two treasury lords, and sometimes a 
(chief) secretary. The subordinate machinery seems to have consisted 
of heads of districts m5A^ra5, heads of sub-divisions ri«fcayas, heads 
of towns, and heads of villages.* They had a king^s high • road^ 
rdjjKith, passing to the west of the village of Gomvani a little north 
of Bb^ndup, following nearly the same line as the present road from 
Bombay to Thana ; and there was another king's high-road near 
Uran. At their ports, among which Sopdra, Thdna, Chaal, and 
perhaps Ndgothna are mentioned, a customs duty was levied. The 
dramma was the current coin.^ The Sildharas seem to have been 
fond of building. The Muhammadans in the beginning of the 
thirteenth century and the Portuguese in the sixteenth century 
destroyed temples and stone-faced reservoirs by the score. The 
statements of travellers and the remains at Ambamdth, PeWr, 

1 Ind. Ant. IX. 46. This southern element is one reason for looking for Ta(|ar in 
the Teluffu-speaking districts. Ayya the Kdnarese for master is the term in ordmaiy 
use in the Bombay Karndtak for Jaugam or Lingdyat priests. The SiLrtfivat 
Br&hmans of North Kdnara are at presf^ut passing through the stage, which the apper 
classes of the Noiiih Konkan seem to have passed through abont 500 yean ago, of 
discarding the southern a^fa for the northern rdo, 

2 Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 334. 

S Elliot and Dowson, I. 24. 27, 30, 34, 38, 60, 61, 66, 67, 77, 85 ; Masudi's 
Prairies d'Or, I. 254, ^30, 381 ; III. 47. 

4 Asiatic Researches, I. 361 ; Ind. Ant. V. 280 ; and IX. 38. The name paUakU 
(modem »<t//7) used in stone inscriptions seems to show that the villages were ia 
charge of headmen. 

Drammas, which are still found in the Konkan, are believed by Pandit 
Bhagvdnldl to be the coins of a corrupt Sassanian type which are better known as 
Gadhia paisa or ass-money. Jour. B. B. R. A. S. XII. 325-328. The PdrtUiha 
Drammas mentioned in note 3, p. 427, seem to be Parthian Drammas. Perhans they 
are the same as the coins mentioned by Abu-1-fida as Khurdsani dirhema, and by Masadi 
(Prairies d'Or, I. 382) and Sulaimdn (Elliot and Dowson, I. 3) as Tdtariya or 
Tahiriyeh dirhems. General Cunningham (Anc. Geog. 313) identifies these TAtari^ 
dirhems with the Scythic or Indo-Sassanian coins of Kabul and north-west India 
of the centuries before and after Christ, and Mr. Thomas (Elliot and Dowson, I. 4) 
with the Musalm^ dynasty of Tahirides who ruled in KhurAsau in the ninth 
century. 
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Atgaon, Pdrol^ Wdlakeshvar in Bombay^ and Lon&d prove that the 
xnasomy was of well-dressed dose-fitting blocks of stone^ and that 
the sculptures were carved with mnch skill and richness. Many of 
them seem to have been disfigured by indecency.^ Some of the 
Sil^hdras seem to have encouraged leamitig. One of them Apardditya 
n. (1187) was an author, and another Apardditya I. (1138) is 
mentioned as sending a Konkan representative to a great meeting 
of learned men in Kfehmir. 

Musalm&n writers supplement the scanty information which local 
sources supply of Th&na under the Sil^^ras. 

The chief local centres of trade were Thana, which is mentioned 
as a mart by the Arab writers of the ninth and tenth centuries, as 
a pretty town in the twelfth century, and as the head-quarters of a 
chief and a place of much traffic and of many ships at the end of the 
thirteenth century.* Chaul {Scdmur) is mentioned as a place of trade 
and a great city in the tenth and eleventh centurieS; and as a large and 
well-built town in the twelfth.' Sanjdn was a mart and great city 
in the tenth century, and large and prosperous in the twelfth,* 
Septra was a mart in the tenth and eleventh centuries, and one of 
the chief marts in India in the twelfth.^ The chief ports with 
which Ihe Th&na coast was connected were Kulam or Quilgn and 
Kalikat in Malabar; Broach, Cambay, and Somn^th in Gujar&t; 
Dihval in Sindh ; Basrdh« OboUah, Siraf, Kis, and Ormuz on the 
Persian Gulf; Kalatu or Kalhat, Dufar, Shehr, and Aden on the 
east Arabian coast ; Socotra at the mouth of the Red Sea ; Jidda 
within the* Bed Sea; Zaila, Makdashu, Momlmza, and Quilon 
on the African coast ; and EBlah in the Malay Peninsula, J&^a, 
Idalacca, and China.^ 

The articles that formed the trade of the Thdna ports were, of 
Food, rice grown in the Konkan and sent to the Arabian and 
African ports ;^ salt made in the Thana creeks and sent in bags 
inland to Devgiri and other Deccan centres ;^ cocoanuts, mangoes, 
lemons, and betelnuts and leaves grown in Thdna and probably 
sent inland and by sea to Sindh, the Persian Gulf, and the 
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1 DetaOfl of these remains are given under Places of Interest. Wilnkeshvar in 
Bombay is the only exception. . The remains at WAlnkeshvar consist of about sixty 
richly carved stones, pillar capitals, statues, and other temple remains, one of them 
•hoat 6'Xd', apparency of the tenth century, which lie near the present W^ukeshvar 
temple on Malabo Point. The memorial stones or pdUyds, which are interesting 
And generaUy spirited, seem almost all to belong to Sil^dra times. The handsomest 
specimens are near Borivli in S^ette. Details of the sculptures on memorial stones 
ve given under Places of Interest, Eksar and Shdhdpur. 

s AlBiruni (1020) Elliot, I. 66; Idrisi (1135) Elliot, L 89; Marco Polo (1290) 
Yule, n. 880. 

s Mssndi (916) Prairies d'Or, II, 85, 86. Ibn Haukal (970) Elliot, I. 38 ; Idrisi, 
(1135) ElUot, I. 85. 

* Al Istakhir (970) Elliot, I. 27 ; Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 85. 

* tfasttdi (916) Prairies d'Or, L 381 ; Al Biruni (1020) ElHot, L 66 ; Idrisi (1135) 
Hliot, I. 86. 

^ These references are taken chiefly from Reinaud's Abu-1-fida for the ninth, tenth, 
^venth, and twelfth centuries, and from Yule's Marco Polo for the thirteenth 
J«i*nry, For the Chinese trade with Western India, see Yule*s Cathay, I, Ixxviii. 
luix. For the position of Kalah see Yule's Cathay, cxci. note 2. 

^ Ihn Haukal (970) ElUot, I. 38 ; Yule's Marco Polo (1290), ll. 377, 381. 

' Briggs* Feriflhta, I. 306. The date is 1290. 
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Arabian coast }^ dates from Shehr in Arabia and from the Persiaa 
Golf used locally and sent inland ;^ honey produced in Th^na ;^ and 
wine from Arabia and Persia apparently little nsed.^ Of Spices, 
pepper^ ginger^ tnrbit^ cinnamon^ and cloves came from Jdva 
and Ceylon in Chinese ships and from the Malabar coast.^ Ox 
articles of Dress^ cotton was brought from Khdndesh and the 
Deccan and either worked into cloth or sent raw to Ethiopia.^ 
Good cotton cloth of Konkan or Deccan weaving went to Ceylon^ 
the Straits^ and China f and delicate and beautiful fabrics^ probably 
the muslins of Burh&npur and Paithan^ went to Kalikat and probably 
to Persia and Arabia. Silks were made locally and probably brought 
from Persia and from China^ There was a large manufacture of 
laced shoes in Sop4ra and Sanjdn^ and a great export of excellent 
leather^ chiefly to Arabia.^ Of Precious Stones pearls were found 
in the creeks near Sopdra,*® and were brought from Travankor, 
from Ceylon, and from Sofdla in Africa j^^ emeralds, equal to the 
best in brightness and colour but hard and heavy, were exported 
from Sanjan ;** coral was brought from the Red Sea ;^* and ivory 
was brought from Sof^la and Madagascar and used locally 
and sent to the Persian Gulf .^* Of Drugs and Perfumes, Th^na 
was famous for the drug tabdshir, which was made from the inner 
rind of the bamboo and sent to all marts both east and west ;^ brown 
incense, probably the resin of the giigal, Balsamodendron mukul, 
perhaps the bdellium of the ancients, was gathered in the Th^na^ 
forests and probably sent to Arabia and China ;^® white incense was 
brought from the Arabian coast ; sandalwood and ambergris came 
from Socotra and the African coast ;^^ and aloes, camphor, sandal^ 
sapan or brazil wood, lign aloes or eaglewood, and spikenard from 
Siam, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, either direct or through Ceylon.** 
Of Tools and House Gear, porcelain came from China for local use 



1 Maeudi (916) Remand's Memoir Snr. llnde, 230 ; Ibn Haukal (970) Elliot, I. 38 ^ 
Idrisi (1135) EUiot, I. 85. 
a Yule's Marco Polo, II. 377. » Ibn Haukal (970) EUiot, L 38. 

« Abn Zaid (880) and Masudi (915) EUiot, I. 7, 20. 
» Yule's Marco Polo, II. 325. e Yule's Marco Polo, U. 330, 364. 

7 Tennent's Ceylon, I. 590, note 7. 

8 Yule's Marco Polo, I. 50, 57, 60, 86 ; IL 186, 189. 

• Masudi (916) Prairies d'Or, I. 253 - 254 ; Yule's Marco Polo, II. 328, 330. 

10 Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 85. Pearls ar^etill found in the Bassein creek. See 
above, p. 55. 

11 In 1020 it was believed that the Ceylon oysters had migrated to Sofdla in Africa. 
Al Biruni in Reinaud's Memoir, 228. In Marco Polo's time the Ceylon fisheries had 
revived. The chief of L^r, or Thi^a, was noted for his fondness for pearls. Travels. 
II. 299. 

12 Masudi Prairies d'Or, III. 47. The Brihatsanhita (a.d. 500) mentions the Son4n^ 
diamond. Jour. R. A. S. (N. S.)VIL 125. 

18 Abu Zaid (880) Elliot, X 11. 

14 Marco Polo, I. 101; II. 345. Ibn Aluardy (950), Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccvii. 

16 Idrisi (1135) Elliot, I. 89. TabdalUr from the Sanskrit tvak rind and kahir fluid, 
made from the inner rind of the bamboo, is a white substance like sugar or camphor. 
It was used as a medicine. In Borneo, in the fourteenth century, pieces of tabdshir 
were let in under the skin to make the body woundproof. Oderic in Yule's Marco 
Polo, II. 208. Tabdahir is the first solid food that the Thtoa Kolls ffive their children. 

16 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330, 332, 

17 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 342, 345, 377, 380. 

18 Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cdxviii ; Yule's Maroo Polo, II. 229, 325. 
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and for export to the Deccan/ and swords from the west throtigli 
Persia.' Of articles used as Money^ canries came from the Maldives 
and from Sof&la in Africa^^ dirhams from Ehnr&san and dinars 
from Sindh, gold-dust from Sof&la^ and gold and silver from Malacca, 
Sumatra, and China.^ Of other Metals, iron was brought from 
Sof^Ua and made into steel ;^ copper was brought from Persia and 
from China in large quantities as ballast,^ and lead and tin came 
from Malacca.^ Of Timber, teak and bamboos were sent from Sanjdn 
to the Persian Gulf and there used for house-building f and f ancv 
woods, such as sandal and brazil wood, were brought from Kalah 
in the Malay Peninsula.® The chief trade in Animals was, towards 
the close of the period (1290),agr6at import of horses from the Persian 
Gulf and from Arabia. No ships cameto Thdna without horses, and 
the ThAna chief was so anxious to secure them that he agreed not 
to trouble the pirates so long as they let him have the horses as his 
share of the plunder. This great demand for horses seems to have 
risen from the scare among the Hindu rulers of the Deccan caused 
by the Musalmfin cavalry. As many as 10,000 horses a year are 
said to have been imported.^^ Of Human Beings, women, eunuchs, 
and boys are said to have been brought by Jews through the Persian 
Grulf,^^ and slares are mentioned as sent from Sofdla in Africa.^* 

The merchants who carried pn the Th&na trade were local Hindu, 
Musalmfo, and P&rsi traders, and Hindus and Musalm&ns from 
Gujarat and from the Malab&r coast. There were also foreign 
Persians and Arabs, Jews, Europeans, and perhaps a chance 
Chinaman. The fact noticed by several of the Arab writers of the 
ninth and tenth centuries, that the language of the Thdna ports was 
Ldr, seems to show that, as is still the case in Bombay, the trade 
tongue of the Th^na ports was Gujar&ti, and the leading traders 



Chapter YIZ, 
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SiUhiras. 

810-1X60. 

Trade Centres, 



MercJiants, 



1 Remand's Abn-l-fida, 11. 186, 100. 3 Reinand'a Abn-l-fida, Iviii. 

s Maldives Al Bimni (1020) in Beinand's Abu-1-fida, ccclxxxviii. ; Sofdla Ibn 
Alnardv (950), Ditto, occvii. 

i Beinaud's Abu4-fida, cccvi. cdzv. ; Marco Polo, II. 229, Z25. 

( Ibn Alnardy (950) Reinaud'a Abu-1-fida, cccvii. 

« Yule's Marco Polo, II. 325, 330. 

1 Masodi (916) Beinand'a Abn-1-fida, cdxr. ; Abn Mohalhal (940) Yale's Cathay, 
cicL 

8 Ibn Khnrdidba (900) Elliot, 1. 15; Onseley's Persia, 1. 175. BiUdori, 850 (EUiot, I. 
129) mentions that the largest teak tree ever known was sent from Sindin to the 
Khalif. Bnt it is doubtful whethef this Sindin is not t^e Kutch Sanjin and the 
teak Halab&rteak. Idrisi, 1135, (Major's India in XV. Century, xxvi.) calls the 
Kookan the land of teak, adg, and notices, that teak was used for house building in 
the Persian Gulf. Besides for house-building the bamboos were used for spear 
handles. Thev were in great demand among the Arabs, and were known as 
El-Khatif bamboos from the town of that name on the mainland near Bahrein island. 
Like the Bahrein cotton and teak, which were famous in Persia and Arabia in 
the century before CSirist, these El-Khatif bamboos were Indian. See Bawlinson in 
J. B. A. S. XII. (New Series), 225. 

* Mohalhal (940) (Yule's Cathav, cxcii) has Saimuri wood brought to Saimur or 
Chaol for sale. This may be sandalwood from the Ednara forests, for which So]^&ra in 
early times waa famous. But the passage is doubtfuL It may refer to Timur m the 
extreme east whose sandalwood was also famous, 

^ Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330. The horses came from Aden, Shehr, Dbafar, and 
Xalat in east Arabia, and from the islands of Kish and Ormuz in the Persian Gulf. 
l)itto276, 377, 360, 881. 

U Ibn KhurdiUlba (880) Beinaud's Abu-l-fida, Iviii. 

^ Ibn Aluardy (950) Reinaad's Abu-l-fida, cccvii. 
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Chapter VIL ^^^ probably Gujardt VdniAs.* The local Musalm&n merchaiitSj 

_-.— settlers chiefly from the Persian Gulf, held a strong position. In 

History. gjg^ ^^^^ Masudi visited Chanl, there were 10,000 Persian and Arab 

Sil^Anw. settlers in that city alone.^ The Balh^ras or Sil^hdras were famooa 

810-1260. for their kindliness to Arabs, allowing them to have mosques and a 

MerchafUt. headman to settle disputes. By the beginning of the tenth century 

the Pdrsis seem to have risen to wealth in Sanjin, and to have 

spread and built fire-temples in Chaul. Hindus, as in former 

periods, freely left their homes and crossed the seas. Hiwen Thsang, 

about 650, heard that in Saurdshthdn probably Ctesiphon in Persia^ 

there were seyeral Brdhman and Buddhist monasteries.' In the best 

days of the Bagd&d Khalifat (700-900), learned Hindus were mucli 

sought for, and many physicians and astronomers were settled at the 

court of the Khalifs,^ and afterwards (1290) at the court of Arghan 

. the Moghal kingof Persia.'^ Indian merchants were settled in Arabia 

and at Kish in the Persian Gulf.^ Of foreign merchants, besides 

Persians and Arabs, the great carriers at the beginning of the tenth 

century were Jews. They could speak Persian, Greek, Latin, French, 

Spanish, and Russian, and passed to India either down the Bed Sea 

or by Antioch and Bagd&d through the Persian Gulf .^ At the same 

time, Russian, Spanish, and French merchants also passed through 

Mesopotamia to India.® 

Ships. The ships that carried the trade of the Th^na ports were Konkan 

Gujarat and Malab&r yessels, boats built in the rersian Gulf, and 

perhaps an occasional junk from Java or China.^ The Th&na or 



1 The close connection in general opinion between Gujarit Vtois and Gnjarit 
Br&hmans, as in the Gujardt phrase Brdhman-Vdni for high-caste Hindus, perhaps 
explains Marco Polo's (Tale's Edition, n. 298-905) Abraiamans from Lir, who were 
sent to the Madras coast by the king of L^ to aet him pearls and precious stones. 
Their sacred threads (which Gajardt Vdnis used to wear), their tenderness of life, 
their temperance, their trust in omens, and their faithfulness as agents all point to 
Gujar&t V^is from Thdna or from Cambay. 

a Masudi's Prairies d'Or, 11. 85, 86. 

8 Reinaud's Memoir Sur. PInde, 157 ; Julien's Mem. Occ. III. 179. 

4 Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, xlii ; Reinaud's Memoir Sur. iTnde, 314, 316 ; Elliot and 
Dowson, I. 447. ^ Yule's Marco Polo, II. 304. 



6 In Arabia Chronique de Tabari, I. 186 ; Reinaud's Memoir, 157 ; BiUdori ^ow/ 
Reinaud's Memoir, 169. In Kish Benjamin of Tudela (1160) Major's India in XV. 
Century, xlvi. 

7 Ibn Khurdddba (912) Reinaud's Abul-fida, Iviii. Marco Polo (Yule, 11. 299) 
notices, that among the people of Ldr it was usual for foreign merchants, who did 
not know the ways of the country, to entrust their goods to Abraiaman, probably 
Gujarat Vdni, agents. These agents took charge of the goods and sold them in the 
most loyal manner, seeking z^ously the profit of the foreigner and asking no 
commission except what he pleased to &ive. However unmoral he may be in 
bari^ininff, the Gujarat V&ni agent is still loyal to his employer. 

8 Ibn Khnrdiidba (912) Remand's Abu-1-fida, lix. About this time (883) the 
Indian sea and the west coast of India were first visited by Englishmen, Sighehn 
or Suithelm bishop of Shirebum, and Athalstan the ambassadors from Alfred the 
Great (871-900) to the Indian Christians of St. Thomas. Turner (Anglo-Saxons, 
317) is doubtful whether the ambassadors went by the Red Sea or the Persian Gulf. 
According to Reinaud (Memoir Sur. I'lnde, 210) they probably took ship in the Persian 
Gulf and sailed to Quilon. Alfred's wealth of spices and other oriental products 
suggests that religion was not the onW motive that prompted tiiis embassy. Compare 
Pennant's Outlines of the Globe, 1. 164, and Mdbum's Oriental Commerce, 1. i. 
On the European connection with West Indian trade in the fourteentii century, see 
Yule's Cathay, I. cxxxii.-cxxxv. 

9 Tabari (850) Reinaud's Abu-l-fida» ccclxxxiL ; Yule's Marco Polo, IL 149, 183. 
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other West Indian ships went to OboUah in the Persian Galf^ to the 
Arab and African ports^ and as far as China. The Arab vessels^ 
some of which were built at Shir^ in the Persian Qulf^ were of two 
kinds> a larger that sailed to Africa^ Calcutta, Sdalacca^ and China^ 
and a smaller that went to India.^ Marco Polo described the ships 
of the Persian Gulf^ perhaps these were the smaller vessels, 
as wretched affairs with no iron, bound with wooden bolts, and 
stitched with twine. They had one mast, one sail, one rudder, and 
no deck. A coyer of hides was spread oyer the cargo, and on 
this horses were put and taken to India. It was a perilous business 
voyaging in one of these ships, and many were lost.^ Great 
Chinese junks occasionally visited the Thana ports.^ The war ships 
shown in the Sksar memorial stones of the eleventh or twelf tk 
century are high-peaked vessels with one mast and nine or ten oars 
aside.^ 

The chief sailors were Hindus, Arabs, and Chinese. European 
travellers had no high opinion of their skill or courage as seamen. 
According to John of Monte Corvino (1292) the Persian Gulf 
mariners wwe few and far from good. If a ship made her voyage it 
was by God^s guidance, not by the skill of man.^ Though all made 
voyages across the sea, they preferred as much as possible to hug 
the coast.^ 

Besides storms the Indian seas were full of dangers. Whales> 
water-spouts, and the giant bird the Buk kept seamen in unceasing 
alarm.^ But the worst of all dangers was from pirates. During 
the greater part of this period the sea swarmed with pirates. In 
the eighth and ninth centuries, Sangirs, Kerks, and Meds sallied 
from the coasts of Sindh, Cutch, and E&thi^war, and ravaged the 
banks of the Euphrates and even the coasts of the Bed Sea as &r as 
Jidda.^ In the seventh century the islands of Bahrein in the 
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1 BeiiiAiid'8 Abn-l-fida, cdxii« 

5 Yule's Marco Polo, L 102 ; John of Monte Corvino (1292) Yule's GathAy, L 218 ; 
Beinaud'B Abn-l-fida, cdxiii. 

8 It is possible (Yule's Bd. I. liii.) that Maroo Polo's fleet of thirteen Chinese 
ships passed the stormy months of 1292 (May- September) in Bombay harbour. Polo 
has lett the following details of the ships. They were made of a double thickness of 
firwood, fastened with good iron nails, and daubed with lime, chopped hemp, and 
wood oil. They could carry from 5000 to GOOO baskets of pepper. They were 
divided into some thirteen water-tight compartments, and were fitted with from fifty 
to sixty cabins in which the merchants lived greatly at their ease. They had large 
sweeps each pulled by four men and four regular and two extra masts. They had 
twelve sails and one rudder. The crew varied from 200 to 300 men. Yule's Marco 
Polo, I. 33 ; II. 194, 197. 

4 Details of the Eksar memorial stones are given under Places of Interest, Eksar. 

6 Yule's Cathay, I. 218. 

< The Chinese ships in the seventh and eif^hth centuries coasted alons Western 
India, by Bia in KithiiwAr, and Diul in.Smdh to ^e Euphrates mourn. Yule's 
Cathay, L Izxviii. 

7 SulaimiUi in Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, ccclxxix. The Ruk is mentioned by several 
writers (see Yule's Marco Polo, II. 351). Polo heard that the Kuk lived in the land 
south of Madagascar, that its quills were twelve feet long, and the stretch of its 
winn thirty yards. Ditto, 346. 

8 Beladuri (890) Reinaud'^s Memoir Sur. I'lnde, 181, 200, 283 ; Elliot, 1. 119. The 
P^rnaos complained of Indian pirates in the sixth century. Ind. Ant. Vin. 385. 
This appsrent increase in the hardihood of Indian pirates and seamen is perhaps the 
result of the waves of Central AsaMm invaders, Skythians, Baktrians, Parthians, 

B 310-65 
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Persian Gulf were held by the piratical tribe of Abd-td-Kais^^ and, 
in the ninth century (880)^ the fieafe were 80_ disturbed that the 
Chinese «hip8 carried from 400 to 500 armed men and supplies of 
naphtha to beat off the pirates.^ Towards the close of the 
thirteenth century Marco Polo found Bombay harbour haunted by 
sea-robberSk^ From the Malabdr and Gujarat ports numbers of 
corsairs^ as many as a hundred vessels^ stayed out the whole summer 
with their wiyes and children. They stretched, fire or six miles 
apart, in fleets of from twenty to thurty boats, and whenever one 
caught sight of a merchant ressel^ he raised a smoke, and i^ who 
saw^ gathered, boarded, and plundered the ship, but let it go hoping 
again to fall in with it^ Socotra was still frequented by pirates, 
who encamped there and offered their plunder for sale.* 

^yniile its local rulers wiere the Sil&hiras, the orerlords of the 
Konkan, to whom the SiUh&ras paid obeisance during the latter 
part of the eighth and the ninth centuries, were the lUlshtrakutas 
of M^khet, sixty miles south-east of Shol&pur.^ Their power for a 
time included a great part of the present Gujar^ where their head- 

S|uarters were at Broach.*^ The Arab merchant Sulaim&n (a.d. 850) 
ound the Konkan (Komkam) under the Balhfira, the chief of Indian 
princes. The Balh^ra and his people were most fnendly to Arabs. He 
was at war with the Gujar ( Juzr) king, who, except in the matter of 
cavalry, was greatly his iirferior.® Sixty years later Masudi (916) 
snakes the whole province of L^r, from Chaul (Saimur) to Cambay, 
subject to the Balh^ra, whose capital was Mankir (M4ikhet) the 
^ great centre ' in the Kinarese-speaking country about 640 miles 
from the coast.^ He was overlord of the Konkan (Kemker) and 
of the whole province. of L&r in which were Chaul (Saimur), Th4na, 
and Sup&ra» where the Ldriya language was spoken. The BalhAra 
was the most friendly to Musalm&ns of all Indian kings. He was 
•exposed to the attacks of the Gujar (Juzr) king who was rich in 
•camels and horses. The name BalhAra was the name of the founder 
of the dynasty, and all the princes took it on succeeding to the 
throne.^^ When Masudi (916) was in the Konkan, the province of 



and Huns, who from about b.g. 100 to A.D. 650 passed south to the sea coastw 
Reinaud's Memoir Sur. Tlnde, 104, 124. lo 835 fleets of Jaths harassed the mouths 
of the Tigris. The whole strength of the Khalifs had to be called out against them. 
Reinaud^ Memoir Sur. I'Inde, 200. 

1 Elliot and Dowson, L 422. 

2 Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cdjcii. ; Reinaud's Memoir Sur. llnde, 200, 
8 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 330, 

4 Yule's Marco Polo, IL 325. The GujarAt pirates seem to have been wcurse than 
the Malabdr pirates. They purged the merchants to find whether they had 
swallowed pearls or other precious stones. IMtto, 328. 

6 Yule's Marco Polo, II. 341. 

6 like the SiUhtow the lUshtrakutas seem to have been a Bravidian tribe. 
RAshtra is believed (Dr. Bumell in Fleet's Kibiarese Dynasties, 31-32) to be a 
Sanskrit form of Ratta or Reddi the tribe to which the mass of the people in ma^y. 
parts of the Deccan and Bombay Kam&tak belong. 

7 Ind. Ant. VI. 145. 8 SnlaimAn in EUiot, L 4. « Pteiiles d'Or, 1. 264.881. 
10 Prairies d'Or, 1. 254, 383 ; IL 85 ; EHiot and Dowson, I. 24, 25. Tod (Western India, 

147, 160) held that Balh&ra meant the leaders of the Balla tribe, whose name appear* 
in tiie ancient capital Valabhi (a.d. 480), probably the present village of Valleh about 
twenty miles west of Bh^vnagar in E&thiAwAr. Elliot (History, I. 354) has adopted 
Tod*s suggestion, modifying it slightly so as to make BaUiira stand fortheBaDabhi, or 
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lAg mw goyarned by Jlianja the fifiih of the SiUh&ra rulers.^ 
For fifty years more (950) tne B^htrakatas continued overlords 
of the KonbBoi, and of L^ as far north as Gambay.' Soon after 
the beginning of the leign of Mnlr&j (943-997), the Ghanlukya or 
Solanki roler of North Gajardt, his dominions were invaded from 
the south by B&rap, or Dv^ap, the general of Tailap II. (973-997) 
the Deccan ChiUnkya who afterwards (980) destroyed the power of 
the B&9htrakata& Bimp established himself in South Grujarit or 
Jjtkt, andy according to Gujar&t accounts, towards the close of 
Mohnlj's reign, was attacked and defeated, though after his victory 
Mulr^j withdrew north of the Narbada. In this war Barap is said 
to have been helped by the chiefs of the islands, perhaps a reference 
to the ThiLna SiUh^ras.^ It appears from a copper-plate lately 
(1881) found in Surat, that, after Mulr&j's invasion, B^rap and four 
sacoessors continued to rule L4t till 1050/ 
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BaUabb, RAi Reiaand (Memoir Snr. llnde, 145) explained Balbara by Malvardi lord 
off MAlwa, and Mr. Thomas has lately adopted the view that Balhtea is Bara R&i, 
«r great Ikxdo, and held* that hia <2apital waa Monghir in Beh&r (Nomlsmata 
Orient«lia» Vol. HI,) The objection to these yiews i«, as the following paaeages 
•how, that the two Arab travellerft who knew the country of the Balhirl^ SulaimAn 
(860) and Maandi (91( - - - - -. «... 

{Elliot aadDowaoD, 

Konkan. Masadi says , , _. _.., __ „ 

Manldr, the iea-board Saimur or Ghaul, SopAra, and Thina» and asain (L 383) tho 
Balhibra's kingdom is called the Konkan (Kemker). Again the BaUu&ra of Mankir 
niled in Sind£i, SanjAn in north Tbdna, and the neigbbouibood of Cambay in Gnjarit 
(Ditto, 1. 254 ; m. 47. This GigarAt power of the BAshtrakutas at the opening of the 
tenth centary is proved by local inscriptions. Ind. Ant. VI. 145). Finally LAr, or 
the North Konkan eoast, was under the BalhAra, and Masudi in 916 (H. 304) visited 
aaimnr, or Ghaiil, one of the chief of the Balhdra towns (Ditto, II. 85), which was then 
under a local prince named Jandja. This is the SiUh^a Jhanja. (See above, p. 424). 
Idrisi (1135) is the only authority who places the seat of Balhira power in Gajar^t 
<Janbert, L 176 ; Elliot, I. 87, 88), The AnhilvAda sovereigns had before this (lUs 
Mila, 62) adopted the title of King of Kings, rdja of rdjds^ and Idrisi seems to have 
taken for araated that this title was Balh&ra, which Ibn Khurdddba (912), who never 
was in Jndia, had, by mistake, translated king of kings (Elliot, I. 13). The true 
origin of the title Balhtot, that it was the name of the founder of the dvnasty, is 
given 1^ Masudi (Prairies d'Or, I. 162), and neither Sulaimto (850), Al Istakhir 
(951), nor Ibn Haukal (970), aU of whom visited India, translate Balhira, king of 
kings (see Elliot, I. ^ 27, 34). The details of the Balh^Ura kin^ given by Sulaimto, 
Masudi, Al Istakhir, and Ibn Haukal, show that their territory began from the 
Konkan and stretched across India^ and that their capital was Mankir, inland in 
the KAnarese (Kiriah) speaking country. These details point to the B^Lshtrakutas 
of Milkbet* who were overlwds of the Konkan from about 750 to 970. At the same 
time the RAshtrakutas seem to have no claim to the title Balh&ra. As far as present 
information goes the name never appears as one of the titles of the dynasly, not even 
aa a title of one of the kings. Dr. BUhler (Ind. Ant. VI. 64) has suggested that the 
jKoper form of Balh&ra is Bhatt&raka or lord ; but so extreme a change seems hardly 
possible. It seems more likely that Balhdra, or Al Balh^ra as it is written, should be 
read Al SiUfa&ra, the difference between the two words disappearing in a manuscript 
written without diacriticaA points. The SihUbAras were then the rulers of the Konkan, 
and, as Masudi states, the title SiUhAra is the name of the founder of the dvnaity. 
None of the Mnsalmin writers, who mention the Balh&ra, seems to have visited either 
the Silihira or the Bishtrakuta capital. To strangers, whose informants were oosst- 
iown merchants, confusion between the local rulers and their Pecoan overlords was 
not nnnatnraL This identification of Balbtoi with SilihiLra has been suggested by 
Fandit BhagvAnlil IndraiL 

1 Pntfries d'Or. II. 85. Jhanjha (see above, p. 424) is the fifth SilAh^a kii^. 

1 See Al Istakhir (950) and Ibn Haukal (943-976) in Elliot, I. 27, 34. 

S Ind. Ant. V. 317 ; VL 184 ; Bto Mdla, 88, 46. 

4 The kings are BArappa, who is described as having obtained LAtdesh ; (2) Agui^j 
(Gengirij ?), who freed and reconquered the land encroached on by his enemies ; 
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Between tlie overthrow of the power of Mflkhet (a.d. 970) and 
the establishment of the overlordship of Gujarat (a.d. 1151), the 
Sil4h^ra ralers of the North Eonkan claim independence^ and^ 
during part at least of this time, Th£na was the capital of the 
Konkan.^ Between the death of Mulrdj (997) and the succession of 
Bhimdey I. (1022-1072), the power of Gujarat did not increase. 
But Bhimdey took the title of Bdja of B^jds, and spent most 
of his reign in spreading his power northwards and in a great 
contest with Visaldev of Ajmir.* Neither Bhimrdj nor hia 
successor Karan (1072-1094) adyanced his borders to the 
south. Nor does Sidhr^j (1094-1143), the glory of the Grujar^t 
Ch^ukyas, though he spread his arms over so much of the Deccan 
as to fill with fear the chief of Kolh^pur, seem to have exercised 
control over the Konkan. Idrisi (1135), whose details of Anhilvdda 
(Nahrwara) seem to belong to Sidhraj^s reign, calls him King of 
Kingb.* He shows how wealthy and prosperous Gujarat then was,^ 
but gives no information about the extent of Sidhraj's power. 
Idrisi^s mention of Th&na (Bana) seems to show that it was 
unponnected with Gujar&t, and this is borne out by the account' of 
Kumdr PaFs (1143-1174) invasion of the Konkan. Hearing that 
Mallik&rjun (a Sil^hdra) king of the Konkan, the son of king 
Mah^nand who was ruling in the seagirt city of Shat&nand, had 
adopted the title of Grandfather of Kings, Bdjapitdmahaj Kum4r 
P^ sent his general Ambad against him.^ Xmbad advanced as 
far as the Kdveri (Kalvini) near Navsdri, crossed the river, and 
in a battle fought with Mallik^un on the south bank of the river, 
was defeated and forced to retire. A second expedition was more 
successful. The Kdveri was bridged, Mallik&rjun defeated and 
slain, his capital taken and plundered, and the authority of the 
Anhilv^a sovereign proclaimed. Ambad returned laden with 
gold, jewels, vessels of precious metals, pearls, elephants, and 
coined money. He was received graciously and ennobled with 



(3) Eirtirdj, who beoame the king of L&tdesh ; (4) Vatsardj, the openiiig part of 
whose reiffn and the closing part of whose father's reign were occupied in foreign wars ; 
(6) Trilocnanpil (1050) the grantor, whose reign also was disturbed by wars. There 
are three copper-plates, the middle plate inscribed on both sides and the outer plates 
on the inner sides. They are well preserved and held by a copper-ring bearinff upon 
it the royal seal, stamped with a ngure of the god Shiv. The date is the fifteenth 
of the dark half of Pauah (January-February) SAak 972 (A.D. 1050). The plate states 
that the king bathed at Affastitirth, the modem Bhagvddiindi twentjr miles north- 
west of Surat, and granted the village of Erathdna, modem Erth^ six miles north- 
east of 01p4d in Surat. Mr. Haril^ H. Dhrava. A list of references to Ldt Deah is 
giyen in &}mbay Gazetteer, XII. 57 note 1. 

1 Rashid-ud-din in Elliot, L 60. This independence of the Siliharas is doubtfoL 
In an inscription dated 1034 Jayasimha the fourth western ChAlukya (1018-1040) 
claims to have seized the seven Konkana. Bom. Arch. Sur. Bep. III. 34 ; Fleet's 
EAnarese Dynasties, 44. 

S BAs Mida, 62, 70-75. 8 lUs Mdla, 138. 

i Idrisi calls the ruler of Kahrwala Balh&ra. He says the title means King of 
Kings. He seems to have heard from Musalmto merchants that Sidhr&j had the 
title of King of Kinss, and concluded that this title was Balhdra which Ibn Khurdi^ba 
(912) had translated king of kings, apparently without reason. Jaubert's Idrisi, L 
177 ; EUiot* I. 75, 93. 

5 Compare iUs MiUa, 188, 189, 192 ; Tod's Western India, 156. 

6 BiLs MlOa, 145. For the mention of the SiUh&ras as one of the thirty-six tribei 
subject to Kum&r P&l, see Tod*8 Western India, 181, 188. 
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Hallik^rjim^s title of Grandfather of Eings.^ The Eonkan is 
incladed among the eighteen districts, and the Sil^hdras are 
mentioned among the thirty-six tribes who were subject to 
Enm^ P41. Bat Gujarat power was shortlived, if the Sildh^Lra 
ruler of Eolh^pnr is right in his boast that in 1151 he replaced the 
dethroned kings of ThAna.' 

During at least the latter part of the thirteenth century the North 
Konkan seems to have been ruled by viceroys of the Devgiri 
Tidavs, whose head-quarters were at Eam^la and Bassein. Two 
grants dated 1273 and 1291, found near Th^na, record the g^ft of two 
villages Anjor in K&\yA.n and Vdvla in S&lsette (called Shatshasthi 
in the inscription), by two Eonkan viceroys of K^mchandradev 
(1271-1309) the fifth Y&Aav ruler of Devgiri. Two stone inscriptions 
dated 1280 (S. 1202) and 1288 (S. 1210), recording gifts by 
Rilmchandradev's officers have also recently (1882) been found near 
Bhiwndi and Bassein." 

In the thirteenth century, while the Devgiri Y^avs held the 
inland parts of the district, it seems probable that the Anhilv&da 
kings kept a hold on certain places along the coast.^ At the close 
of the thirteenth century Gujarat, according to Bashid-ud-din (1310), 
included Gambay, Sonm&th, and Eonkan-Th^Um. But his statements 
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1 The title ' Graadfather of Kings, BdJapUdmdha,^ occhtb along with their other 
titles in three SiUhira oopper-plates (As. Res. I. 369 ; Jour. R. A. S. [O. S.], V. 186 ; 
Ind. Ant. IX. 35, 38). Mr. Wathen sngoests, 'like a Brahmadeva among Kings,' 
that is * First among Kincs,' and Mr. Temng, while translatins the phrase as ' The 
giandfather of the king,^ suggests the same meaning as Mr. Wathen. The Kum^r 
Pil Charitra, which gives a detailed acoount of this invasion, has the following passage 
in explanation of the term RdQapUdmaha : ' One day while the Ch^lukya univenud 
mler (Kam4r PiU) was sitting at ease, he heard a bard pronounce RdjapUdmaha as 
the title of Mallikdrjun king of the Konkan' (in the verse), ' Thus shines King 
MaUikirjun who beus the title Rdjapitdmaha, having conquered aU g^reat kings 
by the irresiBtible might of his arms and maide them obedient to himself like 
grandsons.' 

2 J. B. B. R. A. 8. XIII. 16. The local Bimb&khyin, or Bimb's story, and the 
trsditional rule of Bimb B&ja at Bombay- Mdhim seem to be founded on the conquest of 
the coast tract by the Solanki rulers of Gujanit in 1150. The stories have been lately 
re-written, the names changed to suit modem Maritha names, and much of the value 
of the stories destroyed. The people generally believe that Bimb was a prince of 
Paithannear Ahmadna^pir. But this seems to oe due to a confusion between Paithan 
and Patau or Anhilv&<u Patau, the Solanki capital of Gujanit. In the Population 
Chapter reasons have been stated for holding that the I^bhus, P&chkalshis, and 
Palshi BrtJimans are of Gujar4t or part-Gujanit origin. The question is doubtful, 
as some of the references to Bhim, in copies of local grants, belong to the latter 
part of the thirteenth century (1286-1292), when the Devgiri Y&davs were the 
overlords of the North Konkan. The position of BimbsthiUi, apparently the old 
name of Bhiwndi, is also in favour of a Deccan Bimb. A good account of the old 
legends is given in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. I. 132-136. 

SJ. a. A S. [O. S.], II. 388; V. 178-187. The text of one of the inscriptiona 
rens, * Under the orders of Shri RAm this Shrikrishnadev. governs the whole 
provmoe of the Kcmkan.' This would show that the Y&davs luid overthrown the 
Silih^titw and were governing the Konkan bv their own viceroys about 1270. How 
long before this the Yidavs had ceased to hold the Konkan as overlords and begun 
to govern through viceroys is not difficult to determine, as the SihUxdra Someshvara 
calls himself king of the Konkan in 1260. For the Bhiwndi (Kilv^) and Bassein 
•tones recently found, see Places of Interest, Appendix A. 

4 Rdte M41a, 188, 189. They seem to have had considerable power at sea. Bhim- 
derll. (1179-1225) had shine that went to Sindh, and Arjundev (1260) had a 
Mnaahniin adnunO. Tod's Western India, 207 ; Bto M^ 161. 
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Ouipter VIL are oonfased,^ and, according to Marco Polo, in his time (1290) tiliere 
Hi iitATy- ^^ ^ prince of TMna, who was tributary to no one. The people 

were idolaters with a language of their own. The harbour was 
harassed by corsairs, with whom the chief of Th&nahad a covenant.' 
There were other petty chiefs on the coast, naika, rajas or roAa, 
who were probably more or less dependent on the Anhilv&da kings* 

SECTION IL-KUSALHAHS (1300-1500).' 

HusalmIns. Early in the fourteenth century the Turk rulers of Delhi forced 

1300-1500. their way into Th&na from two sides. From the north Alp KhILn 
(1800-1318),^ who established the power of Ald-ud-din Ehilji 
(1297-1317) in <TUJar&t, came south as far as Sanj^u, then a plac^ 
of wealth and trade, and, after a sturdy and at first successful 
resistance, defeated the chief of Sanjdn and his warlike subjects 
the PArsis.* The conquest of Sanjdn probably took place between 
1312 and 1318. Up to 1309 the south of Gujar&t, of which Navs&ri 
was the centre^ had been under the Y^Ldav kiag Bdmchandra of 
Deygiri, and after his death it remained under his son Shankar, till 
he refused to pay tribute and was killed in 1312.^ In 1318, when 
Harpdldey, Shankar^s son-in-law, refused to acknowledge Musalm^n 
supremacy, a Gujarat force seems to have taken Navsdri, as mention 
is soon after made (1320) of the appointment to Naysdri of Malik- 
nl-Tu]^, the chief of the merchants.* After the fall of Dergiri 
(131*8) the Emperor Mubdrik I. (1317-1321), in the short season 
of vigour with which he opened his reign, ordered his outposta 
to be extended to the sea, and occupied M^im near Bombay and 
Silsette.^ The strong Musalmdn element in the coast towna 
probably made this an easy conquest, as no reference to it hask 
been traced in the chief Musalmin histories.^ 



1 EUiot, I. 67. In another paasage of the same section he makes Ennkan-ThioB. 
separate from GujarAt, 

2 Yale's Marco Polo, II. 330. More than two hundred years later Barhoaa 
oomplaiiiB of the same piratical ^be at the port of Thina. 'And there are in this 
port (Tanamayambu) small vessels of rovers like watch-boats, which go out to sea^ 
and, if they meet with any small ship less stronff than themselves, they capture and 
plunder it, and sometimes kill their crews.* Barbosa's East Africa and MaiabiLr, 69. 

8 The conqueror of Gujardt (1298) was Ulugh Khto or Great KhAn (EUiot and 
Dowson, III. 43) ; the governor of Gujarat (1300-1318) was Alp Khto (Ditto, 206). 

4 Atranslation of the poetical PArsi account is given in Jour. Bom. Br. Bov. As. Soc 
1. 167-191. The P&rsis generally refer their defeat to a general of Mahmud Begada's 
(1459- 1513) about 150 years later. But the completeness of Alp KhAn's conquest of 
Gujar&t,the fact that Mahmud Begada had no distmguished general of the name of Alp 
KhiUi, and that Abu-l-fida (1300-1320) mentions Sanj4n as the last town in Gajar4i 
(ElUot and Dowson, 1, 403), seem to show that the conqueror of the P^rsis was AU-ud- 
din's general Alp Kh^n. 

5 In 1306, when the Daulatabad kmg agreed to pa^ tribute, AU-ud-din Ehilji oave 
him the title of B&i Bayan and added Navs^ to his possessions. Briggs* FeriHita» 
L 369. 6 Forbes' Rto M^ 224. 

7 Murphy in Bom. Ge<^. Soa Trans. L 129. Ferishta (Brigfls, I. 389) notioea^ 
that in 1318 Mubirik ordcmd a chain of posts to be establish^ from Devsiri to 
Dvira-Samudra* The power of the Musalmdns on the ThAna coast is shown oy the 
issue in 1325, at Daman, of gold moihars and dindr^ to mark the accession of SuH&ft 
Mahmud Tughlik. Bird's MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 169. 

8 Malik Kilfur, in his expedition to the Malab4r coast in 1310, found Musahiktaa who- 
had been subjeots ol Hindus. They were half Hindus and not strict in their rel]gioii» 
hat, ai th^ conld repeat the haUma, they were spared. Amir Khusm in Elliot and 
Dowson, III, 90, 
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Tliat tke Turk mlers of Delhi did conquer the coast and establish 
a garrison at Th^na^ is shown by the accoants of the French friars 
Jordanas and Odericus^ who were in Th&na between 1321 and 1324.^ 
The friars state that the Saracens^or Muhammadans^ held the whole 
coantry, having lately osorped the dominion. They had destsroyed 
an infinite number of idol temples and likewise many churches^ of 
which they made mosques for Muhammad, taking their endowments 
and }nroperty«' Under the Emperor of Delhi, Th^a was goremed by 
a military officer or malik, and by a religious officer or kd»u^ Stirred 
by the kdzi the military governor murdered four Christian friars^ 
and for this cruelty was recalled by the Emperor and put to death. 
The two travellers have recorded many interesting details of Thina. 
The heat was horrible, so great that to stand bareheaded in the sun 
fi>r a single mass (half an hour), was certain death. Gold, iron, 
and electrnm were found in the country, other metals were imported. 
The country was full of trees, the jack, the mango, the cocoa palm, the 
fan or brab palm and the forest palm, the banian tree with its twenty or 
thirty trunks, a stupendous c(vrob tree perhaps the bdobab Adansonia 
digitata^ and a tree, apparently the teak, so hard that the sharpest 
arrow could not pierce it. There was plenty of victual, rice, much 
wheats sesamum, butter, green ginger in abundance, and quantities 
of sugarcane. There were numerous black lions, leopards, lynxes, 
rhinoceroses, and crocodiles, monkeys and baboons, bats (the fruit- 
eating bat or flying-fox) as big as kites, and rats (the bandicoot) as 
his as dogs. There were no horses, camels, or elephants, and only 
a few small worthless asses. All the carrying, riding, and ploughing 
was done by oxen, fine animals with horns a good half pace in 
length, and a hump on the back like a camel. The oxen were 
honoured as fathers and worshipped by some, perhaps by most. The 
people were pagans, Hindus and P4rsis, who worshipped fire, 
serp^its, and trees, especially the basil plant. There were also 
Saracens or Musalm&ns, most jealous of their faith ; scattered 
Kestorian Christians, kindly but ignorant and schismatic; and 
Bumbiis, a class of drudges and load-carriers who had no object of 
worship and ate carrion and carcasses.^ The men and women were 
black, clothed in nothing but a strip of cotton tied round the loins 
and the end flung over the naked back. Their food was rice gruel 
butter and oil, and their drink milk and very intoxicating palm wine. 
The fighting was child's play. When they went to the wars they 
went ns^ed with a round target, a frail and paltry affair, and holding 
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I Jardaaus seems to hAve been in Th&na «nd Sopira between 1921 and 1S24, and 
(Merio about 1322. The dates are disotissed in Yale's Cathay, I. S8. The details in 
the text are taken from Yale's Jordanus and the Travels of Qderic, and the letters of 
Jordanas in Yale's Cathay, I. 57-70 and 225-230. Some aooonnt of the great Christian 
■ovement of which these Thibia miasionB formed a part is given in Appendix B. 

> Jerdaans' Mirabilia, 23. 

^ Malik was a favoarite title among the Khillis who had adopted Afghto wwyv. 
Hnxy local goremors bore the tille of Malik (Briffgs* Ferishta, 1. 292, 891). The 
^ ^' * ming is explained by Yale (Ctfthay, 



Bmperor of Delhi appears asDal Dili , Oderic's meaning i , . 

1. 8S), in whose opmion bot^ Jordands and Oderic are carefol and oorreot writers. 

< znle (Mtcab^Sa, 21) makes Joi^nos' Dambria be Doms. One diviflion or olaa 
of ike N4Bik Mhira is called Dombs ; and Steele (Deccsm Oftstes, 117) tnentioni 
X^ombAris aa tumblers and rope-dancers chiefly found in the Samitiik, 
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a kind of spit in their hands. They were clean in their feeding, 
trae in speech^ and eminent in jnstice, maintaining carefnlly the 
privileges of every class as they had come down from old times. 
The pagans were ready to hear a preacher and open to 
conversion ; the Saracens were full of hate for Christian teachers^ 
killing four and imprisoning and ill-treating a fifth. Among the 
pagans^ when a woman was married^ she was set on a horse and 
the husband got on the crupper and held a knife pointed at her 
throat. They had nothing on^ except a high cap on their head 
like a mitre, wrought with white flowers, and all the maidens of the 
place went singing in a row in front of them till they reached the 
house, and there the bride and bridegroom were left alone, and when 
they got up in the morning they went naked as before. The noble 
and rich dead were burnt, and their wives burnt with them with as 
much joy as if they were going to be wedded. Most of the dead 
were carried with great pomp to the fields and cast forth to the 
beasts and birds, the great heat of the sun consuming them in a few 
days.^ There was trade with Broach, the Malab&r coast, the Persian 
gulf, and Ethiopia. The coast was infested with pirates. 

Under the strong rule of Muhammad Tnghlik (IS25-1350) the 
Musalm^ns probably maintained their supremacy in the north 
Konkan,^ but their interest in this part of their dominions wa3 smalL 
The route taken by the traveller Ibn Batuta (1343) shows that, at 
this time, the trade between Daulatabad and the coast did not pass 
to the Th&na ports, but went round by Nandurbd^r and Songad to 
Cambay.^ At this time two important Hindu chiefs held territory on 
the direct route between Daulatabad and the coast, M&ndev chief of 
Bdgl&i,^ and the chief of Jawh4r, who, in 1341, was recognised by the 
Delhi court as the lord of twenty- two forts and of a country yielding a 
yearly revenue of £90,000 (Rs. 9,00,000).* Some parts of the Thtoa 
coast may in name have remained subordinate to Gujardt. But the 
connection with the Deccan seems to have been very small. In 1350, 
when the new . or Moghal nobles were summoned into Daulatabad, 
none came from the £[onkan.^ Shortly after, when the Bahmania 



1 In the Poj>iilation Chapter (p. 251) this exposition of the dead has been taken as 
a proof of Persian or Pdrsi influence. It is however worthy of note that in JAva a 
sect of Hindas are said (1818) to expose their dead to the air as an offering to the sun. 
As. Res. Xni. 137. 

2 Brigffs' Ferishta, I. 413;Bto MiUa, 225. According to one of the local Konkan 
stories, about 1350, a Nawibof Vadnagar, that is GujarAt, defeated the Hindu chief of 

3 Lee's Ibn Batuta, 162-164 ; Tule's Cathay, 11. 415. Ibn Batuta (1848) mentiooa 
one Amir Hnsain flying to an infidel prince named Burabrab, perhaps BohnirAi, 
who dwelt in the lofty mountiuns between Daulatabad and Konkan-ThAna, EUiot 
and Dowson, III. 619. 

4 Briggs' Ferishtay I. 437 ; compare n. 321-323. 

6 Bom. Gov. Sel, (New Series), XXVI. 14 ; Aitchison's Treaties, IV. 321. The 
Mackenzie Manuscripts (Wilson's Mackenzie Manuscripts, I. cvi) mention a ferryman 
(Koli T) chieftain named Jayaba (aproirently a southern or un-Sanskrit chief), who 
defeated and deposed the nephew of Gauri Eija and became master of the Konkan 
from Junnar to Ankola in Kanara : Jayaba extended his power above the SahyAdriSt 
but was checked by the MuflalminB. Seven princes descended from Jayaba ruled the 
Konkan. This family of chiefs has not beoi identified. Their head-quarters were 
probably either in central or south Konkan, not inTh&na. 

Briggs' Ferishta, I. 437. 
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established tliemselTes as independent mlers and moved the capital 
of the Deccan from Danlatabad south to Kulbarga^ their connection 
with the north Konkan grew still fainter. Thongh they held Navsdri 
to the north and Chaul to the souths they seem to have had 
little concern with the lands now under Thana.^ In 1380^ when 
orphan schools were founded in their leading towns^ no mention 
is made of any of the Thdna ports.^ Musalmdn supremacy can 
haTe been little more than a name. It appears from a stone dated 
I.D. 1464^ that the Hindu chief of Bhiwndi had power to make 
knd-grants.' 

In the fifteenth century the interest of the Musalmdus in the 
North Konkan revived. The establishment of a separate dynasty of 
Oajardt kings, at the close of the fourteenth century, added much 
to the vigour and atreneth of the Musalm^ns on the northern 
frontier. MosafFar (1390-1412), the founder of the Gujar&t dynasty^ 
and his grandson and successor Ahmad L (1413«1441), brought most 
of the Q-ujar^t chie& to suhjection and ranked high among the 
mlers of Rajputina and of Western India. In 1429, apparently 
as a regular outpost and not as a new possession, they had a garrison 
under a captain, Kutb Eh&n, at M^m near Bombay, and another 
ffarrison overruling Th&na. Apparently at both places, certcdnly at 
M&him, there was a friendly, probably a tributary, Hindu chief or rdu 
The whole coast from Navs&ri to Bombay, though apparently under 
Hindu chiefs who were independent enough to make grants of land, 
was sufficiently under Musalm^n control to enable their army to pass 
unopposed from Gujar&t to M^im.^ About the same time Sultdn 
Ahmad Bahmani (1422-1435), king of the Deccan, made vigorous 
efforts to bring the Konkan under hii3 control. In 1429 the Bahmani 
minister Malik-ul-Tujdr led a strong force into the Konkan, and 
secured a rich booty, including severed elephants and camel-loads of 
gold and silver. Malik-ul-Tuj^ seems to have spread his master's 

S>w6r to the shore of the mainland, and, in 1429, on the death of the 
ajar&t commandant Kutb K!h4n, he seized on Mdhim and S^lsette. 
Hearing of this insult, the strong and warlike Ahmad Sh£h of Gujardt 
gathered a fleet of seventeen sail from Diu, Gogha, and Cambay, and 
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I In 1857 Haaan the foonder of the Bahmani dynasty ia (Brk^' Ferishta, IL 
296) mentioned as yiaiting NaYsAri. About the same time, when the Bahmanis diBtri- 
Imted their territory into foar provincee, the north- west province is deacribed (Briggs' 
Ferishta, IL ^5) as the tract comprehending Chaol on the sea-coast and going between 
Jumar, Danlatabad, Bir, and Paithan, 

s The towns named are Knlbnrga, Bidar, KAndhdr, Eliohpnr, Danlatabad, Chanl, 
and DAbnL Briggs' Ferishta, II. 360. 

S To illustrate tiie relations between the local Hindu chiefs and their MusalmiUi 
overlords may be oompwred the mention of the rdt of M&him in 1429 (see text, p. 441) ; 
Varthema's statement in 1600 that the king of Chaul, then part of Mahmud Begada's 
dominions, was a pagan (Badger's Edition, 114) ; the position of the apparently Hindu 
ehief of ThAna, in 1628, when his territory in Bombay was iavadedbv the Portuguese 
(see below, p. 450) ; and the grant of Tegnapatam to the English in 1691, under the seal 
of a loeal Hindu chief and by a kcuU from tne Subha of the Kam&tak (Bmce*s Annals, 
HI. 120). 

4 A Demilgari land -grant stone has been found at Sanjin dated a.d. 1432 (S. 1354)» 
and another at KoprAd, about ten miles north of Bassein, dated ▲.d. 1464 (S. 1386). 
His KoprAd stone nas the special interest of giving a MnsalmAn date (H. 864) and 
ieveral Hoaabnin oames. Details are given under Flaoes of Interest, KoprAd and 
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sent it to M&him along with a land army under his youngest son 
Zafar Ehdn and his general Malik Iftik^r Ehin. The joint force 
attacked Tbina by huad and sea^ and compelled the Deccan general 
to retire to M&him. Here he was joined by a force under AU-ud-din^ 
the son of the Deccan monarch, and strengthened his position by 
throwing up a wattled stockade along the shore of the creek. After 
waiting some days the Gujar&t troops took heart, assaulted the 
stockade, and, after a severe straggle, drove the Deccanis to Bombay^ 
where they were again routed and withdrew to the mainland. 
Reinforced from the Deccan, they came back and attacked Thina^ 
but were once more defeated and compelled to retire.^ Among the 
plunder the Gujarat troops secured some beautiful gold and silver 
embroidery.^ A year or two later (1432) Ahmad of Oujardt arranged 
a marriage between his son and the daughter of the chief of M&him.^ 
An attempt of the Deccan king to take the place of Gujarat as 
overlord of B^gUn proved as complete a failure as his attack on 
Th&na and Bombay.^ 

After this> several expeditions, Dil&var Ehdn^s in 1436, Malik- 
ul-Tujdr's in 1453, and Mahmud Qaw&a'B in 1469, were sent from 
the Deccan to conquer the Konkan.^ They seem to have been, 
almost entirely confined to central and southern Konkan, the present 
districts of KoULba and Batnigiri. Much of the country was 
overrun and many chiefs were forced to pay tribute, but almost the 
only permanent posts were at Chaul and Ddbhol.^ The inland parts 
oontinued to be held by Hindu rulers, of whom the rdis of MihuU in 
Thina, lUiri or lUygad in Kol&ba, and Vish&lgad in Batn&giri were 
perhaps the chief .^ About 1465 Mahmud Begada increased Gujar&t 
power in north Thina, marching between the Konkan and Gujar&t, 
taking the extraordinary hill-forfc of Bavur, perhaps Bav&ra for 
Bagv^Lda, and from that advancing to Dura (?) and Pam^a, apparently 
P^mera, defeating the infidels, and forcing the chief to give up hia 
forts. The chief threw himself on Mahmud's mercy, and on paying 
tribute his laud was restored.® 

About 1480 the Bahmanis divided their territory into eight 
provinces. By establishing Junnar as the head of one of the 
provinces the Deccan was brought into closer relations with the 
north Konkan.® A few years later (1485), in the decay of Bahmani 
rule, one Bahadur Kh^n Gel&ni, the son of the governor of Goa, seized 
D&bhol and other places in the south Konkan, and proclaimed himself 
king of Daridb^r, or the sea coast.^^ In 1484 he harassed the Gujar&t 
harbours,^^ and, in 1490, sent his slave, Y&kut an Abyssinian, with 
twenty ships to lay M&him or Bombay waste.^^ Y&kut seized many 



I Brijggs' FeriahU, n. 412-414 ; IV. 88.30 ; Watson'a Gujartlt, 36 ; Ris MAla, 269. 
) This WM probably tke fine embroidered muslin for which Barh&npor was fiunona. 
S Watson's GaiarAt, 36. « Watson's QujartLt, 36. 

• Briggs' Ferishta, U. i2i, 436, and 48a « Briggs' Ferishta, IL 483. 

T Naime's Konkan, 26. 

8 Briffgs* Ferishta, IV. 51. Bagv&da is a weU-known hill-fort about fifteen miles 
iouth of Bals^ ; Pimera is also a fort of importance about ten miles north of BagWUla. 
Dura is not identified ; Briggs suggests Dharampur. 

9 Briggs' Ferishta, II. 602; Grant Duffs Marlithis, 29. 

10 Briggs' Ferishta, III, 10. li Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 71. 

It Briggs' Ferishta, IL 539. 
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ships belonging to Gajar&t^ and the fleet sent by Mahmod Begada 
to drive bim out of M&him was destroyed by a tempest.^ Mahmnd 
Begada then wrote to Mahmud Bahmani, explaining that Gajar&t 
troops conld not reach Bahadur Elh4n without passing throngh 
Deccan lands, and urging him to punish BahlUlur. The leading 
Bahmani nobles^ Adil KhAa and Ahmad Niz&m Shih^ who were 
both planning to establish themselves as independent rulers, were 
iralous of Bahadur's attempt to bring the coast into his hands. 
They gladly joined Mahmud Bahmani, and^ in 1493^ Bahadur waa 
attacked near Kolhipur^ defeated^ and slain. Mdhim and the 
Gujarat ships were restored to Mahmud Begada^ 

During this time (1485-1493) Ahmad Niz&m, the son of the 
Bahmani prime minister^ was placed by his father in charge of the 
province of Daulatabad. He made Junnar his head-auarters and 
took many Poena and Th^na forts, among them Manranjan or 
Sdjm6cbi and Mdhuli.' In 1490 he increased his power in the 
Konkan by taking Danda-Rdjpuri,^ and^ about the same time^ on 
hearing of his father's assasQ.ination at the Bidar court, he declared 
himself independent of the Bahmani kings.* Meanwhile Mahmud 
Begada was strengthening his hold on the Konkan, and, about 1495, 
divided his dominions into five parts, of one of which ThAna was 
the bead.^ Some years later (1608) Mahmud Begada still further 
increased his power. He effected his designs against Bassein and 
Bombay, established a garrison at N^gothna, and sent an army 
to Chaul.^ At this time, when Gujarat power was at its highest, 
according to the Mir&t-i-Ahmadi, Daman, Bassein and Bombay were 
included within Gujarat limits.® And among the ports which 
gelded revenue to the Gujardt kings were Agdshi, Danda near 
Kelva-Mdhim, Sorab perhaps SopAra, Bassein^ Bhiwndi, Kaly&n^ 
Bombay, and Panvel.^ The claim of the Gujarat historian to so 
large a sliare of the north Konkan coast is supported by the Italian 
traveller Varthema, who, in 1502, placed Chaul in Gujarat.*® So, 
also, the early Portuguese accounts, though they make the Bet or 
Kaly&n river the border line between Gujarat and the Deccan,^^ 
notice that in 1530 there was a Gujarat governor of N&gothna, and 
that in 1540 there were Gujar&t commandants of the hill-forts of 
KarniUa in Panvel and of S^nkshi in Pen. 

Of the trade of the Th^na ports during the two hundred years 
between the Muhammadan conquest and the arrival of the Portu- 
guese information is scanty. For the first forty years of this 
period Th&na was the port of the Musalmin rulers of Daulatabad. 
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S BriggB' Feriahta, IL 543. 
« Briggs' Feriahta, III. 198-199. 
Briggs'Ferithta, IV. 62. 



I Rte Mila, 290. 
s BriggB* Feriflhto, m. 190-191. 
s BriggB* Ferishta, UI. 191-192. 
7 Bird^B MirAtri-Akmadi, 214. 
B Bird*B MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 1 10, 1 1 1 . Bird giveB DandA-IUkjpari in Janjin, but perhaps 

Baada near Kelva-MAhim waa meant. . 

* All of these ports were not neoessarily under GujarAt, as in the same list are 
included DAbhol, Ooa, Kalikat, Kulam or Qnilon, and the Maldives. Ditto 129, 190. 
10 Badger's Varthema, 114. 

II Fana ▼ Sonza (Kerr's Voyages, VI. 83) says < The river Bate, falling into the soa 
near Bombaim, divides the kingdoms of Gujar&t and Beocan.' 
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Then, wlien tlie Bahmanis (1347) mored their capital to Kalbarga, 
trade passed south to Ghaul and to D^bhol in Ratn^giri. Towards 
the end of the fifteenth centaryj- though some traffic continued 
from !M^him and Thd^na through the Tal pass to Burhdnpar^ 
the trade of the north Konkan ports was farther reduced by 
their conquest by the Ahmadabad kings. The establishment of 
Ahmadnagar as a separate kingdom, a few years before the close 
of the fifteenth century (1496), again raised Chaul to the rank of 
a first class port. During this period Persia was prosperous^ 
and a great trade centered in the ports of the Persian Gulf. The 
constant demand for horses kept up a close connection between the 
Th^na and east Arabian ports, and there was a considerable 
trade with the Zanzibar coast.^ The great wealth and power of 
Venice, and the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (1453), 
turned the commerce between Europe and Asia to the Bed Sea route» 
but in India the bulk of the Bed Sea trade settled in the Malab4r 
ports.^ There is little trace of direct trade between Th&na ports 
and Ceylon, the Eastern Archipelago, or China. This trade seems 
also to have centered in Malab&r. The chief Th4na ports during 
these two hundred years were Thdjia, a considerable town and a 
celebrated place of trade, Chaul a centere of trade, Sopdra a place 
of consequence, and Mkhim a port and centre of trade.' The 
chief ports which had dealings with the Thtoa coast were Quilon 
and Ealikat in Malabar, Cambay in Gujardt, Ormuz in the 
Persian Gulf> Dhafar in east Arabia, Aden tfidda and Ethiopia in 
the Bed Sea, and the African ports.^ Compared with the previous 
period, the chief changes in the articles of trade were the 
apparent increase in the export of rice, wheat, and betelnut 
and leaves to the Persian and Arab coasts ; in the export of 
fine Deccan-made muslins; in the import of the rich silks of 
Venice, the brocades and cloth of gold of Persia, and the satins of 
China; and in the import of woollen cloth, camlets, mirrors, 
arms, gold and silver ornaments, and other articles from Venice.^ 
Of articles of Pood, rice, green ginger, sugarcane, butter, and 
Besftmum oil were produced in Th&na and sent probably to the 
Arab and African ports.^ Wheat was exported probably to Ormuz 



L 



1 Vasoo da Grama, 1497, found the people of Corrientes in East Africa clothed in 
cotton, silk, and satin. At Mozambiqne Moorish merchants from the Red Sea and 
India exchanged Indian goods for Softo gold. In the warehouses were pepper, 
singer, cotton, silver, pearls, rubies, velvets, and other Indian articles. Mombasa 
had all Indian commodities, and Melinda had Indian wares and Indian merchants. 
Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 340-341. 

2 In the fifteenth century the revenues of Venice and the wealth of its merchants 
exceeded anything known in other parts of Europe. In 1420 its shipping included 
3000 trading vessels with 17,000 sailors, 300 large ships with 8000 sailors, and 45 
galleasses or caracks with 11,000 sailors. Robertson's India, 141, 347. 

s Thana Jordanus and Odericus (1320) Yule's Cathay, I. 57, 230 ; Abu-1-fida (1330) 
Yule's Marco Polo, II. 331 1 Chaul, or Chivil, Nikitin (1474) India in XV. Century, 8 ; 
Sop&ra, Jordanus (1323) Yule's Cathay, I. 227 ; MAhim (1429) Briggs* Ferishta, Iv . 29. 

4 References chiefly from Jordanus (1323) Yule's Cathay, I. 130; Ibn Batata (1342) 
Lee's Edition and in Yule's Marco Polo and Reinaud's Abu-1-fida ; Nicolo Conti (1420), 
Abd-er-Razzak (1442) and Santo Stefuio (1496) in India in XV. Century. 

fi Robertson's India, 137. « Oderic (1380) Yule's Cathay, I. 57. 
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and Arabia j^ palm wine and palm sugar were produced in abundance^ 
and there were jacks, mangoes^ sweet and soar limes^ and cocoanuts; ' 
betelnuts and leaves were grown on the Konkan and Malabo 
coasts and sent in large quantities to the Arab ports and to Ormuz.' 
Of Spices^ pepper ginger and cardamoms came from the Malab&r 
coast, cinnamon from Ceylon^ cubebs nntmegs mace and cardamoms 
from Java^ and cloves from Sumatra. These spices were sent to the 
Deccan^ and probably to Africa^ Arabia, and rersia.^ Of articles 
of Dress, cotton cloth made in Thkna/ and gold and silver 
embroidered muslins and fine gauze from Burh&npur and other 
Deccan cities were sent to Persia, Arabia, Africa, and China, where 
one cotton coat was worth three silk coats; ® velvet was made in 
Thlna,^ and silks were brought from the Deccan, China, Persia, and 
Eorope, interchanged, and exported to Africa and Arabia;^ 
woollen cloth came from Europe by the Bed Sea.* Of Precious 
Stones, diamonds ' the best under heaven' were sent from India, and 
pearls and rubies from Abyssinia, Persia, and Ceylon. Ethiopia was 
rich in precious stones, and coral came from the Bed Sea, 
There was a large demand for pearls and other precious stones in 
Africa.^^ Of Metals, silver came from China and probably through 
the Bed Sea from Germany and went to Sof dla ;^^ tin waa brought 
from Sumatra and probably through the Bed Sea from England ;^ 
gold, iron, and electrum were not imported.^ Of Timber, bamboos 
were exported and brazil-wood was brought from the Malabo coast.^* 
Of Drugs and Perfumes, incense and myrrh came from Arabia, alum 
from Asia Minor, ambergris from Africa, aloes wood camphor and 
benzoin from Sumatra and Java, musk myrrh and rhubarb from 
China, and tabdshir or bamboo-sugar was still made in Thdna and 
exported." Of Tools and House Gear, ' noble earthenware full of 
good qualities ^ came from China and probably went to the Deccan 
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1 Jordanns' Hinbilia (1320), 12-21. 2 Jordanna' Minbilia, 16. 

* Abd-er.Razzak (1440) India in XV. Centnry, 32. 

♦ Oderic (1320) Ynle's Cathay, J. 77 ; Jordanin' Mirabilia (1320), 31 ; John of 
Honte GorviDo (1330) in Tule's Cathay, I. 213 ; and Ibn Batuta (1340) in Tale's 
Cathay, II. 472. 6 Abn-l-fida (1327) in Yule's Marco Polo, II. 331. 

* To Arabia and Persia (1413) Jour. Bene. A. S. ¥-2, 461 ; to China, Ibn Batuta 
(1340) in Yule's Cathay, II. 480 ; to Africa (1498) Vincent's Commerce, II. 246. 

' Giovani Botero (1580) in Yule's Marco Polo, II, 331. 

' From Venice rich silks, Robertson's India, 137 ; from Persia, damasks and satins, 
Abd-er Bazsak (1440) India in XV. Century, 30 ; Deccan, Chinese, and Persian silks, 
were sent to Africa (1498) Vincent's Commerce, II. 246. 

• Bobertson's India, 137. 

10 Indian diamonds, Jordanns (1320) Mirabilia, 20 ; Persian and Ceylon, pearls, ditto 
30, 45 ; and Abyssinian pearls, Santo Stefano (1495) India in XV. Centary, 4. 

11 Silyer from China, Ibn Batuta (1340) in Yule's Cathay, U. 367 ; from Cennany, 
Bobertson's India, 138 ; to SofAla, Vincent's Commerce, II. 246. 

J3 llnfrom Sumatra, Oderic (1320) in Yule sCathay, 1. 85 1 from England, Bobertson's 
hkiia,137. 

^ Jordanns' Mirabilia (1320), 23 ; Nicolo Conti (1420) India in XV. Centnry, 30, 
iDeotioos the import of Venetian ducats. 

W^lbu-l-fida (1327) in Yule's Marco Polo, U. 331, 371 ; Oderic (1320) in Yule's 
0»thay. 1. 77-78. 

1^ Myrrh from Arabia, Jordanns (1320) Mirabilia, 45 ; alum from Turkey, ditto 57 ; 
unbeigris, ditto 43 ; aloes wood from Java, Ibn Batata (1340) in Yule's Cathay, 11. 
469-470, 472 ; musk and myrrh from China, ditto 357; rhubarb, Jordanns' Mirabilia, 
47 ; tab<MUr Abu-l^fida (1327) in Yule's Marco Polo, H, 331, 371. 
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and to the Persian Golf/ and mirrors, arms, gold and silver 
ornaments, glass, and other articles oame from Yenice.' Of 
Animals, many horses were brought from Ormnz and from Aden.* Of 
Human Beings, soldiers of fortune came from Ehur^LsAn and 
Abyssinia, and negro slaves from Africa.^ 

Barbosa's (1500-1514) details of the course of trade at Chaul are 
of special value, as what he says is probably true of the trade of the 
Thd.na ports from the earliest times. The system must have been 
much the same in Th&na during the time of the Khalifs of 
Baghd^ (700-1000) ; in Kaly&n during the times of the Sassanians 
(800-600) ; in Chaul during the times of the Egyptian Greeks (b.c. 100- 
A,D. 200); and perhaps at Sop&ra at the time of Solomon (b.c. IOOO). 
The great centre of foreign trade was not necessarily a large city. 
There were perhaps few inhabitants except during December 
January February and March when vessels from all parts of Asia 
thronged the port, and, when, from the Deccan and from Upper 
India, came great caravans of oxen with packs like donkeys, and^ 
on the tops of the packs, long white sacks laid crosswise, one man 
driving thirty or forty beasts before him. The caravans stopped 
about a leagtie from the city, and there traders from all the cities 
and towns in the country set up shops of goods and of cloth. 
Daring those four months the place was a fair, and then the 
merchants went back to their homes till the next season.^ 

Among the merchants who carried on trade in the Thina porta 
were Hindus, Musalmdns, Egyptians, and a small but increasing 
number of Europeans.^ Hindus continued to travel and trade to 
foreign ports, being met in Ormuz, Aden, Zanzibar, and Malacca.^ 
There would seem to have been little change in the style of ships 
that frequented the Th^Lna coast Of the local or Indian ships some 
were very great, but they were put together with a needle and 
thread without iron and with no decks. They took in so much 



1 Jordanns' Mirabilia (1320), 4S ; Ibn Batata (1340) in Tale's Cathay, IL 478. 

8 Robortson's India, 137. It Beems probable that, daring the fifteenth oentnrv, 
fire-arms were introdnced from iVenioe into India throagh Bgypt. like hindikta 
or ballet in Egypt (Creasy's Ottoman Tarks, L 233 note 1), the Indian word 
ba/nduk or gan seems to be a corruption of Binikia, that is Vinikia or Venetian. 
The Portagaese (1498) foand the Indian Moors or MosalmAns as weU armed as, 
sometimes better armed than, themselves. The knowledge of fire-arms did not come 
from the far east, as the Javanese words for fire-arms are Earopean, Mnaptmg a 
mo^et being the Dntoh snaphan, and wlingar a match-look being the Portagaese 
eapingarda. See Orawfard*s Archipelago, 1. 227 ; II. 171-172. 

8 Ibn Batata (1340) in Yale's Marco Polo, II. 373. Hie Rassian, Athanasinfl 
Nikitin (1470) brooffht horses fnm Ormaz throagh Ghaal to Jannar in Poona. He 
says horses are not bom in India, and are fed on peas, boiled sagar, end oil. India in 
X V. Centary, 10. 

4 Kikitin (1470) India in XV. Centary, 9, 10, 12 ; Vincent's Gommeice, 11. 122. 

5 Stanley's Barbosa, 69-71. 

e Alexandrian merchants in ThAna, Oderio (1320) in Yale's Cathay, I. 60 ; 
Mariflnoli (1347); NicoloConti( 1400-1440), a Venetian; Athanasias Nikitin (1470), a 
Kassian ; tianto Stefano (1496), a Genoese. 

7 Hindas at Ormas, Abd-er-Baznk (1442) India in XV. Centary, 6 ; at Aden, 
Ibn Batata (1340) in Yale's Maroo Polo, II. 376 ; at Melinda, (1498) Barros in Da 
Gama's Three Voyaoes, 137 note I ; at Malacca, Aba-1-fida (1827) Madras Joamal 
of Uteratare end Sdence (1878), 213. Aba-1-fida (1320) notices the mat namber of 
Indian plants at Dalar on the east coast of Arabia. Veteris GhBograpbiss Soriptores, 
nL61. 
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water that men Iiad always to stand in the pool and bail.^ The 
Aiab ships in the Bed Sea had timbers sewn with cords^ and sails 
of rash mats ; those at Aden were plank-sewn and had cotton sails.' 
The Persian Gulf boats were very frail and uncouth^ stitched with 
twine and with no iron.^ The Chinese ships^ thongh it is doubtful 
if any came further than the Malabar coast, were much the same 
as those described by Marco Polo> The European travellers speak 
slightingly of the skill of the eastern sailors. ' Weather such as 
our mariners would deem splendid is to them awfully perilous. 
One European at sea is worth a hundred of them.' '^ The Indian 
seas continued cursed with pirates. The Indian ships were armed 
against them with archers and Abyssinian soldiers.^ In the fifteenth 
century Abd-er-Bazzak, 1440, notices pirates in the Persian Gulf 
and at Ealikat/ and, about thirty years later, Nikitin complains that 
the sea was infested with pirates neither Christians nor Musalm&ns, 
who prayed to stone idols and knew not Christ.^ During this 
century the Muscdm^n kings of Ahmadabad made several expeditions 
against the pirates of Dwdrka in K^thidw^, of BaJs^ in south 
Sorat, and foreign corsairs from the Malabar coast.^ 

SECnON IIL-FOBTUaUESE (1500-1070). 

In 1498, when the whole coast line from Goa to Bassein had 
lately passed to Bij^pur and Gujarat, the Portuguese rounded the Cape 
of Good Hope ana appeared on the Kalikat coast. Their object was 
to treat all Indian ships as friends and all Indian rulers as allies.^^ 
Their only rivals were the Moors of Mecca, and the Arab and Egyptian 
merchants who had then the monopoly of the trade between 
Earope and Asia. The first Gujarat ships that were taken by the 
Portuguese were restored unharmed and with a friendly message.^^ 
After Goa was ceded (1511), in spite of constant quarrels, the Portu- 
gaese are honourably mentioned by Musalm&n historians as keeping 
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1 JocdMitu' Mintbilk(1320) 16, 54. Abu-1-fida (1320) notices that Indian ships 
came and set sail from Aden. Veteris Geographie Scnptores, III. 63. Ibn Batata 
(IMO) found large Indian ships at Aden. Ynle^s Cathay, IL 399. The ' junk' with 
700 people which took Odericfrom Kochin to China (1323) seems, bat this is doubtful, 
to have been an Indian diip. Yale's Cathay, I. 73. 

2 Santo Steiano (1495) India in XV. Century, 4. 

s John of Monte Corviao (1292) in Yale's Cathay, L 218 ; Oderio (1323) in Yale's 
Gathay, I. 57. 

4 Jordanos' Mirabilia (1320) 55; Oderio (1320) in Yule's Cathay, I. 124; Ibn Batata 
(1340) in Yale's Cathay, IL 417, an ezceUent account ; Nioolo Conti (1430) India in 
XV. Centory, 27. 

s Jordanas (1320) Mirabilia, 55. An exception is made in favour of the Kalikat 
issmen ' sons of CSiinamen,' who were so brave that no pirate dare attack them. 
Ahder.RsxEak (1442) India in XV. Century, 1». 

• Ifan Batata (1340) Reinand's Abu-l-flda, cdzxvii. When an Abyssinian was on 



7 A) 



passengers had nothing to fear from pirates. 
bder-Rassak in India in XV. Clentury, 7, IS. 



S Nikitin in India in XV. Century, 11. 

• Mggs' Ferishta, IV. 60-61 ; Ditto 65 ; Watson's Gujarit, 48. 

^ The early Portugaese showed Hindus much forbearance. Bom Manuel often 
wrote, ' Strive to keep on good terms with Hindus.' Commentaries of Albuquerque, 
UL247. 

U In 1502 Vaseo da Oama's orders were that the ships of Cambay were to be let 
VMS as frimds. Da Gama*s Voyages, 376, 
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their agreement with the Bijdpur kings.^ With the Ni2dm Shdh or 
Ahmadnagar dynasty the Portuguese continued faithful allies, nerer 
attacking them except on three occasions and on each occasion in 
self-defence.* Mahmud Begada^ the Gujardt king^ was too staunch 
a Musalm^n to be on friendly terms with a Christian power, and 
he was too successful a sea captain to admit the Portuguese claim 
to rule the sea. He entered into an alliance with the Mameluko 
Soldan of Egypt' and the Zamorin of Kalikat to unite in driving the 
Portuguese &om the Indian seas. Timber was sent from Bassein 
to Mecca to help the Egyptians to build a fleet/ and, in 1507^ 
an Egyptian fleet of twelve sail and 1500 men under Amir Husain 
arrived in the Cambay gulf. On their arrival Mahmud sent his fleet 
along with the Egyptian vessels down the coast, and himself led an 
army by land to help the fleets, should the Portuguese be found 
in any of the Gujarat ports.^ The result was the defeat of the 
Portuguese at Chaul, a loss that was soon after (2nd February 1509) 
redeemed by the destruction o£E Diu of the joint Gujardt, Kalikat. 
and Egyptian fleets.® In 1507 the Portuguese seem to have tried 
to raise the Hindu chiefs on the Thdna coast against Mahmud 
Begada, as Mahmud is described as settling disturbances at Bassein 
and effecting his designs against Bassein and Bombay/ In 
January 1509, on their way to Diu, the Portuguese took a ship 
in Bombay harbour and got supplies from the fort of Mahim, from 
which the garrison fled.^ On the return of the victorious Portuguese 
fleet the governor of Chaul agreed to pay a yearly tribute.® A few 
years later (1514) the southern boundary of Gujar&t had shrunk 
from Chaul to Bombay.^^ 

At this time the ThiLna ports seem to have been places of little trade. 
The commerce between the Deccan and the sea either centred 
in Chaul and Ddbhol, or passed by land to Surat and Binder^ 



1 Briges' Feridita, IIX, 34. Ferishta says, ' The Portaguese, obaerving their treaty^ 
have made no farther encroachment on the Adil Sh4hi territory.* 

2 In 1530 when the Gujarat kings forced Ahmadnagar to break with the Portagneso 
(Bird's Mir&t-i-Ahmadi, 237, and Faria in Kerr, VL 231) ; in 1572 when the Bij4par 
Ahmadnagar and Kalikat kinss joined againat the Portuffuese (Bngss* Perishta^ HL 
254) ; and in 1594 when the Ahmadnagar kings attempted to fortify Korle hill at the 
month of the Chaal river. (Da Canha's Chaul, 60). 

8 Faria in Kerr, VI. 111. Kansu-al-Gaari, known te Campeon Gaari (1500-1516>» 
who was killed near Aleppo by Setim, emperor of the Turks, 

4 Part of the Egyptian neet was made at Suez from timber brought from Dalmatian 
Faria in Kerr, VLlll ; Miokle's Lusiad, L czx. 

6 Forbes' Rds M&la, 291 ; Bird's MirAt-i-Ahmadi, 215. 

Faria in Kerr, VI. 119. Among the spoil were many Latin, Italian, and 
Portuj^uese books, probably the property of Christian ^Jley slaves. 

7 Briggs' Ferishta, IV. 74, 75. According to the Kits M&la the Europeans were 
anxious to occupy part of the Gujarat coast, K&s Miila, 290, 291. 

8 Faria in Kerr, VI. 117. 

Faria in Kerr, VI. 120. In 1510 some Portugese were shipwrecked at Nabanda 
and taken to Chimpiner. The Gujartlt and Bassem minister wrote a friendly letter to 
Albuquerque (Commentaries, II. 212). In 1612 a Gujar&t ambassador visited Oo«^ 
Albuquerque made three demands, that they were to employ no Turks, that their 
ships were to trade only with Goa, and that the Portuguese were to be allowed to 
buud a fort at Diu. Commentaries, III. 245. 

10 About 1514 Barbosa (Stanley's Barbosa, 68, 69) describes Chaul as «i^t leagaee 
south fron» the bozden of GujarAt or Cambay. 
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which were great places of trade in all classes of mercliandise.^ Chaptar VII. 
Bassein was a good seaport where much merchandise changed hands^ History. 

but all apparently came from the Malabdr coast. Bombay, Mdhim, Pohtuouwe. 
and Th^na were mixed into one^ Tanamayambu, a sea-port at the 1500-1670 
end of Cambay or Gujarat. It had a fortress and a pleasant Moorish 
town with many rich gardens^ great Moorish mosques^ and Gentile 
temples. It had little trade and was pestered with pirates^ who went 
out to sea> and if they met with any ships less strong than themselves^ 
captured and plundered them sometimes killing the crews.^ 

In 1516^ Dom JoSlo de Money entered the B^ndra creek and 
defeated the commandant of Mihim fort^ and^ in the same year^ 
a Portuguese factory was established at Chaul. In 1521 an order 
came from Portugal to build forts at Chaul and at Diu. A fleet 
started for Diu^ bat their request to be allowed to build a fort was 
refused^ and the place was so strongly fortified that the fleet sailed to 
Ormuz without attacking it.^ The Portuguese were more successful 
at Chaul, where, on the promise that he would be allowed to import 
horses, Bnrh4n I., king of Ahmadnagar, gave them leave to build a 
fbrt.^ Malik Eiaz sent the Gujarat fleet from Diu to blockade the 
Chaul river, and stop the building of the fort. In this he was helped 
by the Mnsalmdn governor of Chaul. But though the Portuguese 
fleet suffered severely, the building was pushed on, and, in 1522, 
Malik Eiaz was forced to withdraw.^ The fort was finished in 1524, 
and, after that, the Portuguese fieet was able to sail freely in the 
Bombay harbour.® In 1526 a Portuguese factory was established 
at Bassein.^ In February 1528 the Gujarat fieet of eighty barks, 
under a brave Moor named Alish^h (Alexiath), appeared at the 
mouth of the Chaul river and did much damage to the Ahmadnagar 
territory and to Portuguese trade. Against the Gujarat fieet, 
Sampayo the Portuguese viceroy, sailed with forty vessels, carrying 
1000 Portuguese soldiers and a large force of armed natives. The 
viceroy took command of the sailing ships and placed Heitor de 
Sylveira in charge of the row-boats. On reaching Chaul, one Jufto 
de Avelar, with eighty Portuguese, was sent to help the Ahmadnagar 
king. A thousand natives were given him, and with their help he 
scaled a fort belonging to the king of Cambay, which till then had 
been thought impregnable. He slew the garrison and delivered the 
fort to the Niz^m. 

On leaving Chaul for Diu, 'on the day after Shrove Tuesday,' 
Sampayo came unexpectedly on the Cambay fieet in Bombay harbour. 
After a furious cannonade the Portuguese boarded the enemy and 



1 Stanley's Barbosa, 66, 67. Surat was a city of very great trade in all claaaei of 
nierchaadiBe, a very important seaport whose onstoms-hoose yielded a large revenue 
to tlie king of Gnjar&l Bavel or R&nder was a rich and agreeable place, trading with 
Bengal, Pegu, Sumatra, and Malacca, with large fine ships and the best supply of 
Chinese gooids. Chaul was a place of great commerce and Ddbhol a place of very great 
tnide. JDitto69,72. 

, s Stanley's Barboea, 68-69. Accocding to Faria, Chaul belonged to Nis&m Shih in 
IMS. KeiT.VI. 111. ^^ ^ 

• Faria in Kerr, VI. 180. * Faria in Kerr, VI. 191, 192. 

^ Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 36-37. < Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 89. 

^ Ds Canha's Chaul and Bassein, 171. 

B 110-07 
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AlishA fled^ hoping to escape by the M&him creek. Bat the Portu- 
gnese had stationed boats at Bandra, and all Alish&h^s vessels but 
seven were taken. Of the seventy-three prizes thirty-three were fit 
for work and were kept ; the rest were burned. Besides the vessels 
many prisoners were made, and mach artillery and abundance of 
ammunition were taken.^ After the victory Sampayo went back to 
Goa, leaving'Heitor de Sylveira with twenty-two row-boats to harass 
the Gujar&t coasts. Svlveira remained some time on the pleasantly-^ 
wooded island of Bom Day or Mdhim. It had much game and plenty 
6f meat and rice, and proved so agreeable a resting-place that hia 
men gave it the name of Boa Yida or the Island of Gbod Life.' After 
resting his men in Bombay, Sylveira went up the river Ndgothna, 
landed, and burnt six Ghijardt towns. On his way back to his boats 
he was attacked by the commandant of N^othna, but beat him off 
with loss. Sylveira next went to Bassein, which he found well 
fortified and defended with cannon. He entered the river at night 
and stormed the fortifications. Next day he was met by Alishih at 
the head of 3500 meiL But he drove them off with great slaughter, 
and plundered and burnt the city of Bassein.' Terrified with these 
exploits, the lord of the gp^at city of Thana agreed to become 
tributary to the Portuguese, and Sylveira returned to Chaul.* In 

1 Faria in Kerr*^ Voyages. VI. 209, 210. This samiiiary of Faria's account of the 
battle of Bombay seems to differ in some particolars from the account in De fiarroa' 
Asia (Decada, IV. part I. 208-210, Lisbon Ed. of 1777). According to De Bairos the 
t^ortugnese caaght sight of the Gujar&t fleet off a promontory . As Sylveira drew near, 
t^e Gujar&t fleet retired behind the promontory, and he sent some shipM to guard the 
mouth of the Bindra river. When Sylveira drew near, the Gujar&t ships set sail and 
ran into the river, and when they found that the mouth of the river was occupied, thoy 
tried to reach MAhim fort, but, before they reached MAhim, they were surrounded 
and captured by the Portuffuese boats which had been sent to guard the mouth of the 
creek. This account is not altogether clear. Apparently what happened was, that 
when the Gujardt boats saw the Portuflruese, they drew back from Uie Pronss Point 
into tiie Bombay harbour, and when the Portuguese fleet attacked them, tney fled 
up the harbour * to the mouth of the river (that is the Bombay harbour or east mouth 
of the M&him creek) not daring to try their fortune in the open sea.' The Portuguese 
captain learned from his local pUots that the GujarAt fleet probably meant to retreat 
through the BAndra creek, and accordingly sent Iraats to guard its mouth. The Gujar4t 
•fleet entered the creek by Sion, and, on nearing MAhim, saw the Portuguese boats 
blocking the entrance of the creek. To avoid them they made for the Musalmlui fort 
of MAhim, at the south end of the present Btodra causeway, but the Portugueae 
saw their object and coming up the creek out them off, De Barroe' account has been 
supposed (* Lateen* in Times of India, 21st April 1882) to favour the view that the 
fight was not in the harbour, but in the open sea off MalabAr point. To this view the 
objections are, that when the Gujar&t fleet retired behind CoUba point on catching 
sight of the Portuguese, they must have gone into Back Bay a dangerous and 
unlikely movement. That if they came out again to fight, they must have seen the 
Portuguese boats being sent on to B4ndra, and that when, in their flight, the Qujarit 
fleet found the mouth of the B&ndra creek blocked, the^ could not tiaye attempted 
to take shelter in MAhim. The attempt to take shelter in MAbim, when the mout-h 
of the creek was found to be blocked, shows that the Gujar&t fleet was leaving not 
entering the B&ndra or If Ahim river. 

s Dom Jofto de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 70. 

8 This capture of Bassein was deemed a great enloit, as the entrance to the 
river was very difficult. Dom JoAo de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 110. 

4 Faria in Kerr, VI. 209, 211. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 170. Thia 
pravious agreement, not the unimportance of Bombay, seems to be the reason whj 
Bombay is not mentioned in the Bassein treaty of 1533. Apparently this lord of 
Th&na was a Hindu chief, not a MusalmAn governor. In the ontl3ring parts of their 
territory the Gujardt kinss seem to have made free use of Hindu covemors, probably 
tributary chiefs. In 1603 the governor of Ohaul was a Hindu (Badger's Varthema^ 
114), and in 1514 the governor of Surat was a Hindu. (Stanley's Barbosa, 08). 
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1530 Antonio de Sylveira, on his way back from plundering Surat 
and Binder, destroyed the towns of Daman and Ag^hi, at the latter 
place burning 300 of the enemies' ships. ^ In the same y^ar the 
Portuguese made a successful raid into the Ahmaduagar-Konkan^ 
as Burh^n Nizdm had been forced by his superior Bahadur ShiLh of 
Gujarat to join with him in a campaign against the Portuguese.' 

In 1531 a great Portuguese fleet, collected by Nunc da 
Conha for the capture of Diu, was reviewed in Bombay harbour 
aud a parade was held on the Bombay esplanade. From Bombay 
the fleet of 400 sail with 3600 Portuguese soldiers and 1450 
Portuguese seamen^ 2000 Kanara and Malab&r soldiers^ 8000 
slaves, and about 5000 native seamen, sailed to Daman. They 
found it deserted, and, passing north, took the pirate stronghold 
of Little Bet in the south of K^thidw&r, and advanced to Diu, 
but failed to make any impression on its fortifications. Nuno 
returned to Goa, leaving Antonio de Saldanha with six^ sail to 
plunder the Cambay ports. On his way south Antonio destroyed 
Balsilr, T^apur, Kelva-Mihim, and Ag&shi.^ In 1532 Nuno da 
Cnnha ordered Diogo de Sylveira to plunder the Gujarat coasts, 
and hinuself adyanced, with 150 vessels manned by 3000 Portuguese 
soldiers and 200 K4narese, against Bassein, whose fortifications were 
being strengthened. Though Bassein was garrisoned by 1 2,000 men, 
the Portuguese dashed against the fort, took it by assault, and razed 
its walls. Th^na and B&adre, were forced to pay tribute, the coast 
towns between Bassein and T&r&pur were burnt, and an attempt was 
made to take the fort of Daman.^ Nuno da Cunha again urged the 
king of Gujar&t to let the Portuguese build a fort at Diu. But 
again the negotiations failed. Soon after this a quarrel between 
Hum&yun king of Delhi and Bahddur of Gujar&t gave the friendship 
of the Portuguese a special importance. As Bahidur continued to 
refuse to allow the Portuguese to build a fort at Din, Nuno entered 
into negotiations with Hum^yun and again pillaged the Gujarat coast 
and took Daman. After the loss of Daman, to win them from their 
alliance with Hum&yun, Bahadur (1533) made a treaty- with the 
Portuguese, ceding Bassein and its dependencies, and agreeing that 
Gujarat ships bound from Cambay to the Bed Sea should touch at 
Bassein and pay dues ; that no Cambay ships should sail without a 
Portuguese pass ; that no war ships should be built in Gu jarit ; and 
that no alliance should be made with the Turks.^ In 1535, defeated 
by HumAyun and apparently mined, Bahadur, on promise of their 
active assistance, agreed to let the Portuguese build a fort at Diu. 
BahMur had written for help to the Sultdn of Turkey. But, as time 

fressed, he did not wait for his answer, but made a treaty with the 
Portuguese. Under the new agreement the centre of tVade was 
Diu not Bassein, and the fort at Diu was to be built on the site 

1 Farm in Kerr, VL 221. 

> Bird*B Miritri-Ahmadi, 237 ; Briggs' Ferisbta, m. 219 ; Faria in Kerr, VI. 231. 

s Faria in Kerr, VI. 223. 4 Faria in Kerr, VI. 226. 

^ Faria in Kerr, VI. 227. When Bahidar, in the next year, aUowed the Portngneeo 
t« Voild a fort at Din, several of thesQ humiliating terms were cancelled. Paria gives 
1534. 
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which seemed best to the Portagaese Govemor-Geiieral.^ In retam 
for this ooncession the Portuguese did their best to help Bah^ur 
to regain his kingdom. They repelled a Moghal attack on Bassein, 
and a body of 500 Portuguese were most useful in helping 
Bah&dur to free 6ujar&t from the Moghals. In 1585 the Portuguese 
built a fort at Bassein, and the Diu fort was pressed on and finished. 

When his affairs were again prosperous Bahddur repented of 
having allowed the Portuguese to build at Diu^ and invited the Sult&n 
of Turkey and the chief of Aden to attack the Portuguese. In 1586 
Bah&dur came to Diu^ and^ to tempt Nunc da Gunha the Portuguese 
governor to enter the city, paid his ship a visit. Treachery was 
planned on both sides^ and^ when Bah&dur was landings a scuffle 
arose and he and the Portuguese governor of Diu were slain. Two 
vears later, tempted by the great value of a jewelled belt which he 
had received from Bah^ur, the Saltan of Turkey sent a great 
expedition to take Diu.' His admiral Snlaim&n besieged the port for 
two months (September - November 1538). But the heroic defence 
of the Portuguese garrison, and the well-founded suspicion of the 
Gujar&t MusalmAns, that if the Turks took Diu they would keep it, 
forced him to retire defeated.' After the withdrawal of the Turks a 
treaty of peace was concluded between the Portuguese and the king 
of Gujardt.^ In 1540 Mahmud Shdh III. of Gujarat besieged Bassein, 
but miled to take it, and, in the same year, Burhin Nizdm of 
Ahmadnagar took from their Gujarat commandants the forts of 
Kamdla in Panvel and of Sangaza or Sdnkshi in Pen. The Gujar&t 
commandants applied for help to the Portuguese who retook the 
forts. They held them for a short time, but, finding them costly, 
handed them to Ahmadnagar.^ 

In 1546 the Portuguese gained great honour by the second famous 
defence of Diu. So completely did they defeat the whole strength 
of Gujardt, that in 1548 Mahmud Bh&h made overtures for peace and 
concluded a treaty much in &vour of the Portugaese.!^ In 1556 the 
great hill fort of Asheri and the important station of Manor on the 
Vaitarna river were taken by the Portuguese.^ In 1560 Changiz 
Kh^, one of the leading Gmardt nobles, in return for help 
in talung Surat, ceded to the Portuguese the belt of coast from 
the Yaitama to Daman.' Sidi Bofeta, the commandant of Daman, 
refused to surrender the fort. But a Portuguese force took the forts 



1 Faria (Kerr, VI. 236) gives 2lBt September 1536 as the date of the treaty. 
Apparently it should be 1535, as, according to the MusalmiLn historians, Hum&yun 
took GhAmptoer in April 1535. Bird's Mir4t-i-Ahmadi, 249. In the hope of beinff 
the first to carry the news of this treaty to Portugal, one Dioao Botelho of Din sailed 
in a boat 16^ feet long, nine feet broad, and 4} deep, manned oy his own slaves with 
three Portuguese and two others. After a time the slaves mutinied and were all killed. 
Botelho persevered and reached Lisbon safe. The bark was destroyed tha^t mi^t 
not be known that so small a boat could travel to India. Faria in Kerr, v* ^^* 
There seems to be some doubt about the length of this craft See Vasoo da yama's 
Three Voya^ras, Introduction xzii. ; and Baldnus (1660) in Churchill, HI. 531. \ 

a Faria in Kerr, VI. 238. 

8 Faria in Kerr, VI, 247, 252. When Sulaimin withdrew only forty of the garrison 
were able to fight, 4 Faria in Kerr, VI. 255. 

ft Faria in Kerr, VI. 368. « Faria in Kerr, VI. 403. 

7 Naime*s Konkan, 44. ^ 9 Watson's Gujar&t, 56. 
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of Daman and P^mera as well as the island of Bals&r. Daman was 
BtroDgly garrisoned and was lughly valued as a guard to the district 
of Bassein.^ In the same year (1560) a body of 3000 Moghal horse 
attacked Daman, but were driven off with the loss of their ^aggage.^ 
They seem to have seized P^mera and to have remained there till 
tbey were driven out in 1568.' In 1569 the Portuguese attacked 
the Jawh&r Kolis, and passed through their country as far east as the 
foot of the Sahy&dris/ In 1570 the kings of Ahmadnagar, Bijdpur, 
Ealikat, and Achin in Sumatra formed a great league against the 
Portuguese. Mortaza of Ahmadnarar, who was stirred to great 
exertions by the hope of securing Chaul, Bassein, and Daman, led 
a mighty army against Chaul. The siege was pressed with vigour 
and with great loss of life, but, such was the courage and skill of the 
defence^ that after wasting several months Mortaza was forced to 
retire. The Bijdpur attack on Goa was equally unsuccessful and the 
Portuguese gained much honour and respect.^ From Chaul, Mortaza 
Bent a body of 5000 horse to ravage the Portuguese territories in 
Thtoa, but the Portuguese drove them off and invaded Ahmadnagar 
territory, attacking £[aly4n and burning its suburbs. In 1581 
Portugal was conquered by Spain and its eastern possessions passed 
to the Spaniards without a struggle. In 1583, on his final conquest 
of GujaMt, the Emperor Akbar attempted to win back Bassein and 
Daman. But the Portuguese met the Moghals with so vigorous a 
defence that they were forced to retire.® A favourable treaty was 
afterwards concluded, partly by the good offices of a Portuguese lady 
who was an inmate of Akbar's household. In the same year the 
Portuguese ravaged the Koli country, but suffered considerable loss 
from the activity of the enemy who, thev said, jumped from tree 
to tree like monkeys.^ In 1594 the Anmadnagar king attacked 
Chaul or Bevdanda, and detached a body of horse to ravage 
Bassein.^ 

Though, for fifty years more, they lost none of their Th&na 
possessions, the power of the Portuguese began to wane at the close 
of the sixteenth century. In 1597 the Dutch, 'the scourge of 
Portuguese pride/ appeared in Indian seas.^ In 1609 the governor 
of Musalm^n Chaul attacked and harassed the Portuguese at sea.^^ 
Two years later Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister, sent an army 
to ti&e Bassein and Sdlsette but failed.^^ In 1612, in consequence 
of an injury done to their fleet at Surat the Moghals besieged 
Daman, bassein, and Chaul, desolated the country, and had to be 
bought off.^ In the same year the naval fame of the Portuguese 
received a serious blow by the defeat of a great Portuguese fleet 
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1 Fftria in Kerr, YT. 413 ; Faria gives 155& 

t Faria, in Kerr, VI. 421. 8 Faria, in Kerr, VI. 422. 

* Natnie*8 Konkan, 46. 

ft Faria in Kerr, VI. 423, 437. According toFerishta (Briggs, m. 254) the siege 
of Chaul faUed beoanse the Ahmadnagar oflScers were bribed by presents of wine. 

• Faria in Keir, VL 442. 7 Naime's Konkan, 45. 

8 Briggs' Ferishta, III. 284. Ferishto gires 1592, tiie Portugneee 1594. Da 
Canha'sBaasein, 59,61. 
» Faria in Kerr, VI. 475. *o Naime's Konkan, 47. 

11 Da Cunha's Chaal and Bassein, 64. is Naime's Konkan» 36. 
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OiapteTVIL by four English ships at the mouth of the Tdpti.^ In 1614 the 

HifltoTT. Portuguese concluded a favourable treaty with the Emperor Jahangir. 

And for the next thirty-five years, though they suffered serious loss 

^^^VJ^' in other places, the Portuguese continued to hold their Th^na 

iKAA i/»/i possessions without loss in area and apparently with an increase of 

wealth.^ In 1 640 Portugal made itself independent of Spain, and, 

for a few years, fresh interest was shown in its eastern possessions. 

During the sixteenth century hardly any references have been 
traced to the inland parts of south and east Thdna. Except the 
forts of Karndla and Sankshi, which remained under Gujar&t till 
the middle of the century, south and east Thdna were under the 
Ahmadnagar kings, several of the hill-forts being held by local 
tributary chiefs. These districts, of which Kalydn was the head, 
passed to the Moghals when Ahmadna^r was taken in 1600. They 
were soon after recovered by Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar 
minister, who held them till his death in 1626, and is said to have 
surveyed the land and improved the revenue system. After Malik 
Ambar's death the south of Th&na or Elalydn was kept by the 
Moghals for ten years and then made over to Bij^pur. During all this 
time the wild north-east, apparently as far south as about Bhiwndi 
and the hill fort of Mdhuli, was held by the Rdja of Jawhdr and other 
Koli chiefs. The Kolis had three leading towns, Tavar to the north 
of Daman, Yazen perhaps V^sind, and Darila apparently Dheri near 
Umbargaon, a considerable town of great stone and tiled houses.' 

In 1534, when Bassein and S^sette were ceded to the Portuguese* 
they found the land guarded by stockades and fortified posts. 
Besides the land revenue which was taken in kind,^ there was a 
miscellaneous cash revenue from cesses on cocoanut oil, opium, 
cotton, palm spirits, vegetables, fish, sugarcane, and betel-leaf, and 
on butcners, dyers, fishermen, and shepherds.^ In 1538, four years 
after it came under Portuguese management, Bassein is described 
as a difficult river, with an excellent beach for small boats in the 
stormy season. The town was large, the resort of many people and 
nations. The land was level, and the soil rich and strong. In the 
rains it was under water and walking i^as impossible. There were 
great groves of trees, and many reservoirs and lakes notable for 
Sieir flights of Jsteps and for their buildings and carvings.' SAlsette 

1 Faria in Kerr, YL 499. Of the English ships one wm of 200 tons, one of SOO, 
one of 500, and one of 660. The Portuguese had sixty amaU war boats, a pinnace of 120 
tons, two ships of 200 tons, and six great ships of from iOO to 800 tons. Kerr's 
Voyages, IX. 204, Details of the fight are giTen in the Surat Statistical Account, 
Bombay Gazetteer, IL 76-77. 

2 The revenue of Bassein is said to4iave risen from JCeraphins 172,920 in 1686 to 
Xs. 194,748 in 1709, Xs. 310,770 in 1718» and Xs. 914,126 in 1729. F. N. Xavier's 
Diccionario, 1S48, p. 10. The Xeraphim is probably the silver Xeraphim about 
equal to half a rupee. Da Gunha's Ghaul and Bassein, 87. 

s Naime's Konkan, 45. 4 CoUeccfto de Monumentoe Ineditos, V. 

6 Authorities in Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 158. 

Dom Joao de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 112. After its formal cession in 1533; 
Bombay was rented m perpetuity to Garcia d*Orta, a Lisbon physician, known for 
his Dialogues on Indian Simples and Drugs. He paid a yearly quit-rent of about 
£71 128, (143^ parddos). He mentions his island as Bombaim and Mombaim in his 
Dialogues, and notices a mango tree that yielded two crops a year. He lived in India 
from 1534 to 1572, Dr. G. Da Cunha, 
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was famous for the ruins of the gp^at and beautiful city of TMna, and 
the mighty cave temple of Eanheri. The island was very rich and 
well provided with food^ and with poultry and small and big game. 
In the hills was plenty of timber for ships and galleys.^ Though 
terribly ruined by the ravages of the Portuguese and of the Gujardt 
kiujgs^ Thdna was a great city> with 900 gold-lace looms and 1200 
white-cloth looms. The low pleasantly -wooded island of Bombay 
had much game and plenty of meat and rice ; its crops were never 
known to fsoL' 

Whatever damage they may have done when they first conquered 
the country^ the Musalm&ns seem^ long before the Portuguese 
came^ to have ceased to interfere with the religion of the Hindus. 
The PortDguese found many sacred ponds and fine temples near 
Bassein^ and De Castro is full of the beauty of the buildings at 
Thdna whose stones and bricks were fitted without mortar.^ 

On their transfer to the Portuguese in 1534^ the Thdna coast 
waa made a separate charge and placed under a General of the 
North, the second layman in India whose head-quarters were at 
Bassein. Lands were granted in estates of a varying number of 
villages to Portuguese officers and soldiers^ who paid a quit-rent 
originally in cash, but afterwards partly in cash and partly in ^rain. 
Many of the villages near Bassein and Sopdra were originally 
grranted by the Viceroy Dom Jofto de Castro about 1538. About 
twelve years later, it was found that the produce of some of the 
villages had been fraudulently under-estimated and a slight increase 
in the rents was made. The state revenue seems to have been 
a very small share of the produce. The receipts are returned as 
varying from £676 (Bs. 6760) and 2482 mudds of rice in 1539 to 
£4897 (Rs. 48,970) in 1547.* 

From 1560^ when they had &;ained«the whole coast from Daman to 
Karanja, the Portuguese divided their Thdna territories into two 
parts. Daman and Bassein. Under Daman were four districts, 
Sanj&n, D4hiLnu, T^rdpur, and M^him ; under Bassein were seven 
districts, Asheri, Manor, Bassein proper or Saiv^n, S^lsette, 
Bombay, Beldpur or Shdb^, and Earanja. These divisions 
included thdnddAris or villagegroups under an officer styled thdimdd/r, 
towns or hashes, custom-houses or mdndvis, villages or aldeas^ 
hamlets or sarredores the Marfitha sadetors meaning cut off or 
divided, and wards of towns or large villages called pacaricuf the 
Martithi pdhhddis meaning a dividing lane. There were also lands 
or terras, and gardens or hortas, the modem oarts* Of the seven 
divisions of the Bassein territory, Asheri had thirty-eight villages 
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1 Dom JoAo de Castro Primeiro Boteiro, 70, 72. 

t Dom Jofto de Casiro Primeiro Roteiro, 70. 

< Dom JoAo de Castro calU them ntealaUM or mosquea. But the details given 
below show that many of the buildings were temples. See Da Conha, 186. 

4 The figures are compiled from the CoUeccfto de Mooamentos Ineditos, V. 139-153. 
The retams have been redaoed from /e<f mm into mpees, on the basis of thirty fedtca 
to ^parddo and two parddo$ to a rupee. The mudtU varied so greatly, that it is 
impossible to ascertain what quantity of rice they represent. The details are given 
in Appendix C. 
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and BIZ part^villages or pakhddis} Manor had forty-two villages 
and a hamlet, or sadetor. Saivdn or Saibana, on the left or south 
bank of the Tdnsa about fifteen miles north-east of Bassein, was the 
head-quarters of six petty diyisions. These were the town of Bassein 
with sixteen wards or pdkhddis and eight gardens ; the town of 
Agdshi, apparently, known as the Kasbe> with twenty wards or 
pakhddis and ten gardens ; the sub-didsion or pargana of Saiga 
with eighteen villages and three lands or terras ; the division of Hera 
or Virdr with twenty villages; the division of Kdman, six miles 
east of Bassein, with twenty-five villages and two hamlets or 
sadetors ; and the division of Anj^r or Anjore, on the Bassein creek 
near the mouth of the Kdmvidi, with eighteen villages and seven 
hamlets or aadetors. Sdlsette had two divisions^ the isle of Sdlsette 
with one pargana and ninety-nine villages, and the town of Thdna 
with eight wards or pdkhddis. The island of Beldpur, or Bh&h&z or 
Sabayo, had three sub-divisions, Panechan or Panchnad to the east 
of the Persik hills with thirty villages, Kairana the coast strip from 
opposite Thdna to opposite Trombay with seventeen villages, and 
Sabayo or Shdb^, now called BeUpur, with seventeen villages^. 
The island of Earanja or TJran included the town or korsbe of 
Karanja, the land of Bendol® or Bhendkula, and the three islands 
of NAve or Hog Island, Sheve, and Elephanta.* 

Though subject to occasional inroads from Gujar&t, the Koli 
chiefs of Jawhdr, the Moghals, and Ahmadnagar, the Portuguese 
territory was fairly free from attacks by land or sea. Internal 
order was well preserved. The only notice of riot or rebellion was 
in 1613 (13th April), when fighting went on in Karanja and other 
towns for several days and many Portuguese were killed.^ 

On the cession of S&lsette and Bassein, in 1583, the Portuguese 
built places of special strength at Bassein, Asheri, T&r^pur, Mdhim, 
Daman, and Chaul; they raised royal fortifications at the head- 
quarters of each sub-division; they guarded the entrances to their 
territories with forts and stockades ; they armed several of their 
colleges and monasteries ; and, in each village, the proprietor built 
a watch-tower or moated grange.^ The hill of Asheri, which 
wanted little help from art, was strongly guarded from the time 
of its capture in 1556. The present fortifications of Bassein belong 



1 Da Cnnha's Chaul and Bassein, 206. Interesting details of the settlement of the 
land revenue at Goa in 1510 are given in the Commentaries of Albuquerque, II. 127. 
Thdndddr is there (p. 126) explained by the Arab-Portuguese word iJmoxarife. Both 
words closely correspond to the English Collector or Superintendent. 

8 Da Cimha's Chaul and Bassein, 206. 

8 Da Cunha^ 201. 

4 Da Cunha, 203. The Karanja riot was soon quelled by the brave Captain 
FemAo de Sampayo da Cunba. Mickle*s Lusiad, L cciii., mentions tumults among 
the Portuguese in Chaul, Bassein, T&rtour, and ThAna. 

There are one or two references to local Hindu chiefs in alliance with the Portuguese. 
In 1617 the friendship of the Jaeda (Y&dav) chief of S^Uraeta, apparently Sivta six 
miles east of D&hAnu, was so important that the Portuguese allowed him to perform 
his own rites when he came to Daman. O. Chron. de Tis. IV. 22. There was also 
Yergi and his Bagulos, apparently Bohrji and his BteUnis. O. Chron. de Tis, IV. 22. 

6 0. Chron. de Tis. 1/^36. ^ * -^ ^ 
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to aboat the close of the sixteenth century^^ and the beantif ol fort 
of Th^na was not begun till about 1730^ and was unfinished when 
S^sette was taken by the Mardthds in 1739.^ Of creek-bank 
defences the most notable were four wooden stockades at Sop&ra 
made by General Luis de Mello Pereira, soon after the cession of 
Bassein (1534).' Of fortified custom-houses or factories the chief 
was at Manor,^ and fortified religious houses are mentioned at 
Yerangal near Yersova^ and at Btodra in S&lsette.^ 

In the north-east^ south of Asheri and Manor^ a line of forts^ 
along the east or left bank of the Yaitama^ guarded Kelva-Mdhim 
from the raids of the Koli chiefs of Jawhdr. Of this line of forts 
traces remain in the villages of Haloli^ S&kda^ Dhaisar^ and Pd.rgaon. 

South of the Tdnsa river, the fort of Mdndvi about fifteen miles 
north-east of Bassein and the stockaded post at the sub-divisional 
town of Saiv&n, five miles east of M&ndvi, guarded the rich lands of 
Sopdra and Bassein from attacks along the left or south bank of the 
Tdnsa valley. The Tung&r and K^mandurg range, running south 
from Mdndvi, protected the eastern frontier as far as the valley of the 
K&mv^Ldi or Bhiwndi river and the Bassein creek. The entrance 
to Bassein along the right or north bank of this creek was blocked 
by a line of forts, Kimbe about two miles west of Bhiwndi, then 
Ju-N&ndikna, Gava (Gaunna of the maps), Phiringp&da, Paigaon, 
Navgad or Sassu-Navghar, and the striking fortified hiUock near the 
sub-divisional town of Kdman. Further south there was a fortlet 
named Santa Cruz, on the river bank opposite Kalydn, and in the 
mainland across from Th^a are remains of mansions or granges 
which seem to have been fortified. Another row of watch-towers 
guarded the coast from Shirgaon, fifty miles south to Ddntivra at 
the mouth of the Yaitama.^ 

Under the General of the North, these forts were commanded by 
officers, of whom the chief were the captains of Bassein, Daman, 
Chaul, and Sdlsette. Besides them, between the Yaitarna and 
Karanja, were fourteen commandants of forts and stockaded posts*' 
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1 There was a fort at Bassein from thd time of its conqiiest iji 1534 ; bat the 
present fortifications are not older than about the close of the sixteenth century, 
Naime*s Konkan, 46. Oemelli Careri (1695) noticed that they were stiU unfinished. 
Churchill's Voyages, IV. 191. 

< SAlsette was never well defended. There were coast forts at Dh&rAvi and 
Versovm, asmall watch-tower at Btodra, and at Th4na three small fortlets, one to the 
north of the city a square fort with two bastions named Re is Magos, and two 
round towers to the south, St. Pedro and St. Jeronimo. In 1728 complaints were 
made of the defenceless state of the island, and the present beautiful fort was begun. 
But, according to an English writer (Grose, L 48-51), from the greed of the Jesuits, 
it was never miished. See Da Ounha's Bassein, 200. 

s Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 159. See Places of Interest, Sop^bra. 

< In 1728 Manor is described as not worthy to be called a fort. 0. Chron. de Tis. 
L58. 

6 Nume's Konkan, 60. In 1673 the Jesuit college at Bindra had seven gun» 
mounted in front and a good store of small arms. Fryer's New Account^ 71. 

9 Two miles south of Shirgaon fort is Miihim fort, half a mile further the Phadke 
lower, a mile more the Mad£k tower, another mile the Alib&ff fort and P&n tower, 
further south is the Danda fort, and near Danda the T&nkicha tower. South of 
this, almost every village, Usami, Mathana, Yedvan, Kori, andD&ntivrahasits fort. 
A little ioland are forts at Kartila, Chatalo, and Vir^than. Mr. W. B. Mulock, 
C.S. 7 Naime's Konkan, 50. 
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The captains and commandants were chosen from certain noble 
families who had a right to the posts. The commands were 
usually held for a tiorm of three years ; bat this was not always 
the case^ as the captain of Karanja is mentioned as holding the 
command for life.^ Under the captain in all important places, the 
garrison consisted of a certain number of Portuguese soldiers, some 
native troops, and some slaves.* To^guard the open country nine 
flying companies, or volanies, were enlisted, and afterwards, as the 
Moghals and Mar&th&s gi^cw more troublesome, fresh companies of 
sepoys were formed. There were also two troops of horse, one at 
Bassein the other Bt Daman.' Finally, there was a militia, the 
owners of every village supplying a few men.* At sea the Portuguese 
early established their supremacy and forced Indian traders to take 
their passes. The coast was guarded by a line of forts, and companies 
were named from the Goa army-corps to man country boats.' 

To keep the rule of the sea was no easy task. In 1570 there were 
two centres of hostile shipping, one on the Malabdr coast the other in 
the Persian gulf. Some writers describe these rivals of the Portugese 
as peaceful traders. A few may have been driven from trade by 
Portuguese exactions^ But the bulk of them were pirates and 
rovers, who not only seized Portuguese ships and ships carrying 
Portuguese passes, but landed and pillaged the Portuguese 
coasts.® So dangerous were they that (1570) the Portuguese had to 
keep two fleets to act against them, the fleet of the north and the 
fleet of the south.^ In the beginning of the seventeenth century 
after the arrival of the Dutch (1597) and the English (1609), 
the Portuguese ceased to be the first naval power. Till 1624 they 
continued strong enough to force native craft to carry their passes. 
But with the English capture of Ormuz in 1623 and the Dutch 



1 Da Canha'B Chaol and Bassein, 203. Of the post of captain, Fryer (1678) says : 
* The several capitaneos are triennial, which are the alternate governments entailed 
on the families of the conquerors, and therefore made circular. Every one in his 
course has his tarn to make in some place or other for three years, and upon 
these they can borrow or take up money as certain as upon their hereditary estates, 
the next incumbent being security for the payment. * New Account, 73. 

> In Ashen, in the sixteenth centuir, there is said to have been a garrison of about 
700 including women and children. The Europeans were chiefly pardoned criminals. 
In 1720 there were 160 men and three corporals. (Details are given under ABheri 
in Places of Interest). In 1634 the Bassem sarrison was 2400 strong, of whom 400 
were Europeans, 200 Native Christians, and 1800 slaves. 0. Chron. de Tis. III. 243. 
The Th&naffarrison, in 1634, was a captain, eight soldiers, and four suns. Da Cunha's 
Chaul and Bassein, 181. The Karanja garrison, in 16S4, included a captain, six 
soldiers, one bombardier, and five messengers. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 202. 
Native soldiers, or pies, are mentioned as early as 1534. Do Couto, IV. 96, in Naime's 
Konkan, 51. The Saiv&n stockade had a captain, twenty-nine Europeans, and 530 
natives and slaves. Da Cunha, 158. > O. Chron. de Tis. I. 29-35. 

^ In Karanja the owners of viUages and others interested in the defence of the 
island kept up a force of 100 armed men. Da Cunha*s Chaul and Bassein, 203. 
In every village the proprietor was bound to have a body of twenty or thirty men 
trained in the use of arms. 0. Chron. de Tis. I. 29-35. 

• O Chron. de Tis. I. 29-35. 

* Fryer (New Account, 63) describes the Malabirs (1673) as not only seizing cattle, 
bat depopulating whole villages by their outrages, either destroying them by fire 
and sword or compelling to a worse fate, etemiJ and nntolerable slavery. 

7 Naime's Konkan, 56. In 1728 there were twenW-one armed boats at Bassein, 
carrying from sixteen to eighteen pieces of ordnance. Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 
209. 
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capture of Koohin in 1663^ the olaim of supremacy at sea was given 
up.^ 

At Bassein^ besides the General of the North the captain and the 
garrison^ there was a factor, a collector or thdndddr, a magistrate or 
ouvidor, a police superintendent or meirinko, a sea bailiff, a com- 
missary of ordnance almoxarife dos almazens, a king's solicitor, an 
administrator of intestates^ a chief of the night-watch^ and a 
master-builder.' Besides at Bassein^ there were collectors, or 
ihdnadArs, at Thtoa, Ag&hi, B^ndra, and Karan ja.^ There was also 
occasionallj at Bassein a special appeal judge^ called a veador or 
OYerseer, who heard appeals from all the magistrates or ouvidore of 
the north coast. In Bassein and Chaul criminal and civil cases were 
settled by magistrates, who were subordinate to the captain of the 
fort and were often forced to decide as the captain pleased.^ From 
the decision of the magistrate in early times an appeal lay to the 
Supreme Court or JSeZapao at Goa. Afterwards, about 1587, one of 
the bench of six or eight judges, or desembargador&f, was appointed 
to Bassein. These judges^ besides appeals, heard important civil 
and criminal suits. The cases were conducted by native pleaders, who 
are said not to have had much knowledge of law.* 

Of the Portuguese land system the available details are given 
in the Land Administration Chapter. The chief peculiarity was 
the grant of large areas of land, at from four to ten per cent of the 
regular rental, to landlords or fazendeiroa. These landlords were 
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1 Nftime's Konkan, 58. In 1638 Mandelab noticed tbat the Portngvese came out 
from Bassein to the English ship in which he was sailing, and asked the captain 
to take a bark to €k>a as they feared the Datch who were roaming abonl Da Cunha's 
Basnein and Chaul, 229. Ijie English granted passes to native shipping at least as 
eaiiy as 1734 (see below, p. 497)9 andp^taps as far back as 1690 (Hamilton's New 
Account, I. 216). 

s The Bassein details were, the captain £128 15«. (reitf 600,000), his staff, a ndik, 
fifteen peons, and two senrants £S 28, [rei$ 14^400), four toreh-bearers and oil £12 7«. 
{reis 57,600), three water-bearers and one umbrella-carrier £3 28, (reif 14,400) ; the 
factor £43 (rew 200,000), his staff, two clerks £21 lOt. (ma 100,000), tDi[o torch-bearers 
and oil £6 48, (refo 28,800), and 20 peons 19«. {tdngd860) ; the collector or fAdndc^r £43 
(ma 200,000), his stidEI^ 20 peons £18 15a. {tdnffds 1200), 4 musketeers £5 {fdngds 336), 
a n&Us 18a. {parddos 24), a private 7a. {vintens 84), a clerk £6 8a. {nia 30,000), 
and guard of five £2 12a. {reis 12,072) ; a translator £3 2a. (reis 14,400), a writer 
£2 6a. {reis 10,800), and a cooper £3 12a. {reis 16,800) ; the magistrate or owHdor 
£21 IQa. {reis 100,000), his five messengers 5a. {tdngds 15) ; the police superinten- 
dent £21 10a. {reis 100,000), and his ten constables 9s, {(dnads 30) ; the 
sea bailiff on £3> lis. {reis 12,000) ; the commissary of ordnance, amoxarffe dos 
obmaxens, £6 8a. (reia 30,000), and his clerk £2 lis. (rata 12,000) ; the kiuff's 
•olicitor £4 6a. {rHs 20,000) ; the administrator o€ intestates £3 17a. {rHs 18,000), 
and his clerk £3 17a. {reis 18,000) ; the ohief of the nieht-watoh £5 8a. 
{reis 25,200); and the master-builder £3 18a. {reis 18,000). Da Cunha's Chaul and 
Bassein, 218, 221, 222. The Th&na details were, a manager or thdndddr £6 8a. 
(f^ 30,000), and five peons ; a magistrate or ouvidor £21 10a. {reis 100,000) and fLT% 
peons ; a police supenntendent or meirinho on £3 18a. {reis 18,000) and eight 
peons; a jail-keeper on £2 11a. (ma 12,000) and two peons ; and a customs-clerk 
on £4 6a. (ma 20,000). Da Ounha's Chaul and Bassein, 181-182, 

* 0a Cnnha's Chaul and Bassein, 222. In a letter to the king of Portugal in 1548 
Simao Botelho complains of the thdnAddrs as costly, useless, and oppressive. In hit 
opinion there should only be two at ThAna and Karanja, with a third at Ag4shi in 
war tine. Col. de Mon. Ined. V. 7-8. ^ Naime's Konkan, 48. 

ft Naime's Konkan, 48, According to Oemelli Ctareri, who was himself a lawyer, 
there were no doctors of civil law in the Portuguese territory. The few native lawyera 
were bMl advocates. Churchill, IV. 192. 
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generally soldiers or other Portugfuese who deserved well of the state. 
The grant was nominally for three lives. But, at least in later times^ 
the holder seems to have generally sacceeded in having the grant 
renewed.^ 

No right in the land was conceded to the husbandmen or tenants. 
They seem to have been treated as part of the estate and not 
allowed to leave it.^ Besides the villages tilled by their teilantsi 
large landholders generally set apart some of their land as a home 
farm, and worked it by slaves most of them Africans.^ Lands not 
granted on quit-rents were let from year to year, by the heads of 
villages, or mdhtdrds, to husbandmen who paid partly by a share of 
the crop and partly by money cesses.* These lands were under 
the supervision of state factors or veadors. Towards the close of 
the seventeenth century (1688), about one-half of the revenue of 
the province of Bassein was drawn from quit-rents.^ The rest 
was partly land revenue collected from peasant-holders, partly the 
proceeds of cesses.* 

Froiji the beginning to the close of their rule in Th&na, with 
ebbs and flows of zeal and of success, the conversion of the people 
to Christianity continued one of the chief objects on which the 
Portuguese spent their energy and their wealth. In 1534 Goa was 
made the see of a bishop, and, about the same time, when the 
Gujardt king ceded Bassein and Sdlsette, the great Franciscan 
Antonio do Porto devoted himself to the spread of Christianity.^ 



1 Gemelli Careri in Da Cunba'fl Chaul and Bassein, 200, 201. Land-grants to the 
church were permanent. Ditto, 201. 

2 In 1664, the articles under which Bombay was ceded to the English, stipulate 
that Kurambis, Bhanddris, and other people of Portug^uese villa^ were not to be 
allowed to settle in Bombay, but were to be forthwith given to their masters. Bom. 
Geog. Soc. Trans. III. 69. In 1675 Fryer (New Account, 71) speaks of the gentry as 
like petty monarchs, holding the people in a state of villainage. In 1695 Gemelli 
Careri (Churchill, IV. 197) speaks of the owners of villages as to all intents and 
purposes like the feudal lords of medieeval times. 

5 Great numbers of house slaves were brought from Africa and S|>read at low. 
prices all over the Portuguese territories. Gemelli Careri in Churchill, IV. 203. 
Hamilton (1680-1720) notices that a good store of Mozambique negroes was brought to 
India. They were held in high esteem by the Indian Portuguese, who made them 
Christians and sometimes raiBed them to be priests (New Account, I. 10). Hamilton 
also notices (Ditto, 1. 24) the import of slaves from i£thiopia. In driving off the Maskat 
Arabs from Diu in 1670 African slaves are noted (Ditto, 140) as behaving with great 
gallantry. At the fall of Bassein (1739) negroes are mentioned in the stipulations 
about the release of prisoners. Jervis' Konkan, 130. 

4 Gemelli Careri savs, ' Peasants that hold in fee pay an imposition according to what 
ihey are worth every four months to the king's factors or treasurers. ' Churchill, IV. 198. 

6 MS. Records in Naime's Konkan, 49. 

The chief cesses were on stone, salt-pans, fishers, liquor, and shops. A list 
is given in Reg, I. of 1808» and a summary in the Luid Administration Chapter. 
One cess was a money commutation for supplying a certain number of horses. The 
commutation for an Arab horse was Rs, 132, and for a country horse Rs. 89. MS. 
Records in Naime's Konkan, 49. 

7 Except two monks of the order of the Blessed Trinity who came with Vasco da 
Gama in 1498 but were killed before making any converts the Franciscans were the 
first monks to come to India. Eight of them came in 1500. The Dominicans were 
next, arriving in 1513, but they were never so powerful or so successful as the 
Franciscans. The rise of the Jesuits dates from the arrival of St. Francis Xavier in 
1542. A fourth religious body, the Hospitallers, came to India about 1681, but never 
rose to power. Da Cnnha's Chaul and Bassein, 99, 227. Gemelli Careri mentions a 
fifth body the Recolets at T&ripur : these were a branch of Franciscans. Churchill 
IV. 198. 
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Between 1584 and 1552 lie destroyed 200 temples, made oyer 10,000 Chapter VII. 

converts, built twelve cliurclies, and, by founding orphanages and History 

monasteries, secured a supply of native priests.^ Up to 1542 the 

work of conversion was almost solely carried on by the Franciscans. Poetuouksi. 

In 1642 the great St. Francis Xavier landed at Goa, and, with 1530-1670. 

the help of a large body of Jesuits who arrived in the following Religion, 

year, Christianity spread rapidly. St. Xavier took much interest 

in Bassein. He established a Jesuit seminary in 1548, sent 

missionaries to ThAna and Ghaul in 1552^ and thrice visited Bassein 

in 1544, 1548, and 1552.^ Between 1570 and 1 590 the Jesuits were 

most successful in Bassein. They took pains to make Br^man 

and other high-caste converts, knowing that if the Brdhmans 

became Christians, many of the lower classes would follow their 

example, and they made the baptism of converts an occasion of 

great splendour and rejoicing. With these encouragements the 

number of converts rose from 1600 in 1573 to 9400 in 1586.* 

At Thdna, about 1560, Gonsala Bodrigues, the superior of the 

Jesuit monastery, did much to spread Christianity by buying 

young children and collecting orphans. In three years he baptised 

from 6000 to 6000 souls.* From a special grant this Father 

founded a Christian village in the waste and wooded but well- watered 

valley of Vehdr. Ground was bought and divided into holdings, 

and, in a few years, there was a population of 8000. They had 100 

bullocks and ploughs, and an ample store of field tools all held 

in common. The villagers had religious teaching every day, and, 

in the evening, joined in singing the Christian doctrines. Close 

to the village was a famous shrine to a three-headed god, which 

pilgrims from Gu jardt and from K^ara used to visit. This temple 

came into the possession of the Christians, the idol was broken, 

and the temple enlarged and dedicated to the Christian Trinity. 

The devil, jealous of the Christians, did what he could to mar their 

success. He appeared and frightened the people, and possessed some 

of them. The evil spirits would not be exorcised till they were 

1 Among the temples destroyed by Antonio do Forto some were at AgAsIii, some 
at Bassein, and some at Th&na. At most of the old places of pilgrimage, especially at 
the sacred pools or tirths, temples were thrown down. Some of the pools were filled 
with earth* At others, as at one famous pool between Bassein and Agdshi, the pool was 
converted, li chapel built to Our Lady of Healing, and the pilgrimage and cure- working 
continued. Amonff Antonio do Porto's reforms was the conversion of the Great 
Cave (III.) at Kaxmeri into a church of St. Michael, and the BrAhman caves at 
Mandapeshvar into a church of Our Lady of the Conception. Da Cunha's Ghaul and 
Bassein, 163, 185, 191. Among the churches built were several by Antonio do Porto at 
Th&na and Bassein, and there were three on Karanja. Of his orphanages one was at 
Agtehi, one of 1 30 boys at Thdna, one of 300 boys at Veh&r, and one at Mandapeshvar 
with 100 orphans (Ditto 159, 188, 192, 202). Of asylums or mUericordiaa there was one 
in almost every settlement (Ditto 93, 102, 226). Among the converts the two most 
interesting were the heads of the Hindu monastery at Kanheri. They seem to 
have been Buddhists. After conversion one was called Paulo Rapozo and the other 
Francisco de Santa Maria. They were treated with much respect, and Francisco 
converted several of the other monks to Christianity. Paulo Raooso was presented with 

three villages which he left to the college of Mountpezier or Mandapeshvar. Ditto 191. ^ 

2 Naime^s Konkan, 52. 

s Da Cunha's Ghaul and Bassein, 234. 

* Oriente Conouistado, 2nd Ed. p. 85. The lower Hindus sold their children to 
Mnsalmi^s and Christians. A child at the breast cost as much as a goat in Portugal : 
two sick children were bought for la. (8 ant.). Ditto, p, 50. 
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w|IIIyy^ had to be moved to a higher site.^ While the Jesnita were so 

successful in Bassein and in Th^na, Manuel Gomes a Franciscan 

PoRTuouBSB. ^^^^ (1675-1590) so many converts in Sdlsette, about 6000 in 

1530-1670. B^ndra alone, that he gained the name of the Apostle of Sdlsette, 

Religion, ^j^^ ^^^^ f^j. jjjg order the high post of Christian Fathers in all the 

villages of S^lsette aqd Karanja.^ 

During the seventeenth century the conversion of Hindus, and 
the building of churches and monasteries was continued, and the 
church, especially the Jesuits, grew in wealth and power.' In 1634 
there were sixty-three friars at Bassein, thirty of them Franciscans, 
fifteen Jesuits, ten Dominicans, and eight Augustines.^ The parts 
about Bassein were thickly peopled with Christians, and the city 
was studded with Franciscan, Dominican, and Jesuit chapels.^ At 
Th&na there was a cathedral and many churches.^ In 1664 the 
Jesuits suffered by the transfer of Bombay to the EnglisL But 
the church was richer and more powerful than ever. In 1673 there 
were, in Th^na, seven churches and colleges, and in Bassein six 
churches, four colleges, and two convents.^ All the people in 
Sdlsette were Christians,^ and the B^dra Jesuits lived sumptuously ,^ 
most of S&lsette being tibeirs.^ 

Persaasion seems to have been the chief means of conversion* 
Two hundred years earlier, in 1320, three or four Latin friars, 
in spite of Musalm^n persecution, found the Hindas and Pdrsis 
ready to listen and be converted. The zeal of the early Portuguese 
friars, their generous gifts of alms, and their kind care of orphi^ns,- 
made many believe that the new faith was better than the old faith, 
and, in later times, other converts were won by the splendour of 
the Christian churches and the pomp of the Christian ceremonies. 
Converts, especially high caste converts, were treated with honour 
and distinction, and, for the first fifteen years after conversion, the 
poorer class of Christians were freed from the payment of tithes and 
first fruits.^^ The fact that the people of Bd.ndra remained Hindas 
till about 1580, seems to show that the earlier conversions were the 
result of persuasion and encouragement, not of force. At the 
same time, from before the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
persuasion and encouragement to become Christians were accompa- 
nied by rules discouraging and suppressing Hinduism. In 1546 
the king of Portugal ordered idols to be broken, idol-makers and 
performers of Hindu rites to be punished, and mosques to pay 
tribute." These orders were not enforced and were renewed in 

1 Oriente Conquistado, 2iid Ed. p. 32. 

s Da Gunha'B Chaol and Baasein, 196. The duties of the Christian Father, or Pater 
Ghriatianonun, were to further Christiani^, to foster Christians, and to gather others 
to Christ. (Ditto 102). The Jeanits held this offioe in Goa and Kochin, and the 
Dominicans in Chaul and Din. Ditto. 

8 Among seventeenth oentnry churches were three in Th&na built in 1605, the 
Jesuit co]leffe of St. Anne's in Btodra begun in 1620, and the chapel of Mount Mary, 
fdso at B&ndra, probably about 1640. 

4 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 241. 6 Da Cnnha's Chaul and Bassein, lOl. 

6 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 182. 7 Nairne's Konkan, 54. 

8 Fryer's New Account, 73. » Fryer's New Account, 70. 

10 Nairne's Konkan, 56, li Nairne's Konkan, 55, 
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1555. Feasts and ceremonies^ and Br&hman preacIiingB washings 
and burnings were forbidden;^ any one found with idols waste be 
sent to the galleys and his property forfeited. These orders were 
for a time evaded by the grant of licenses, bnt they seem to haye 
been enforced in 1581.* 

In 1560 the Inquisition was established in Goa^ and by 1580 
agents of the Inquisition, called commissaries^ were at work in Chaul^ 
Bassein^ and Daman, collecting ofEenders and sending them for trial 
and punishment to Goa.^ During the seventeenth century the power 
and wealth of the church increased. In 1673 they are said to have 
held most of S^lsette/ In 1695 the revenue of the church was said 
to be greater than the revenue of the king,* and in 1720 the power 
of the church was so great that they supervised the General of the 
North and made his government both uneasy and precarious.^ 
The wealth of the church came partly from fines, tithes, first fruits, 
and state grants of money, but chiefly from gifts of land made both 
by the King and by private persons.^ 

On the whole Portuguese rule did good to the country. Till the 
middle of the seventeenth century order was well kept and life and 
property were fairly safe, large areas of salt waste and salt marsh 
were reclaimed, tilkkge was spread, and better and richer crops were 
grown. The country was covered with fine buildings ; the church 
was rich and bountiful ; the nobles and landlords were wealthy and 
•prosperous, and the tenants, though they had little freedom, seem 
to have been well off. In 1630, Goez wrote that the persecution of 
the Portuguese had driven the people into the neighbouring 
territories, and that between Bassein and Daman the greater part of 
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1 K«me*8 Konkan, 56. 

t Naime's Konkan, 55. The view that during the sixteenth century there wtm 
mactical freedom from religious persecution in Portuguese territory is supported by 
Fnlke Grevile's remark in 1^9, that at Goa people of all nations were allowed to live 
alter tiieir own manners and religion, only in matters of justice they were ruled 
by Portuffuese law. Bruce's Annals, I. 126. This tolerance seems to have lasted 
till much later times, as Bald»us about 1662 (Churchill's Voyages, IIL 545) notices 
that Kaiiarins, Moors, and Pagans of aU nations, and Hamilton, about 1700 (New 
Aooount^ I. 251), notices that man^ Oentooe, lived in Goa. Careri (Churchill's 
Voyages, IV. 203) about the same time states that most of the merchants in Goa 
were idolators and Mahammadans who lived by themselves and had no public use of 
their religion. 

> DeUon in 168S gives an account of the cruelties practised at the Goa Inquisition. 
Compare Hough's Christianity in India, I. 212-237. The Goa Inquisition was closed 
in 1774 ; it was a^ain opened in 1779, and was finally suppressed in 1812. Da Cunha's 
Ghaul and Bassem, 235. 

4 Frver's New Account, 70. Fryer (1673) is one of the few English writers who takes 
the side of the priests. 'All had now bowed to the cross, had they not been prevented 
by unhappy pretenders who preferred merchandise and private piques to the 
welCsre ci religion. It is morally probable, had not the Dutch and we interfered, idl 
■light have been Christians in these parts of the world.' New Account, 75. 

ft Gemelli Csreri in Churchill, IV 198. 

• Hamilton's New Aooount, L 180. 

7 Half of the property of a man found with idols went to the church. Nalme't 
Konkan, 55. Of money grants the vicar of Karanja got £9 (rek 42,000) ; orphanages 
and monasteries got cssh grants ; the Christian Fathers were paid by the state, an 
old moeq^ue fund waa made over to the church. There were many srants of landi^ 
aad, iinbke land grants to private persons, lands given to the chunm belonged to it 
forever. Dft Conha's Chaid and Baawin, 102» 187, 201, 203, 235. 
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the land was untilled.^ If this accouBt is coiTect the districts soon 
recovered their prosperity. In 1634 the island of Karanja was so 
well managed that its surplus revenue was used to help to spread 
religion in and out of India.* 

During the sixteenth and the first part of the seventeenth 
centuries^ the wild north-east of Th^na remained under the Koli 
chiefs of Jawh^r, and, except for a year or two at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, the south-east or Kaly^n district 
remained under Ahmadnagar.' On Malik Ambar's death, in 1626, 
Kalydn passed to the Moghals. In 1632 Shdhji, Shiv^ji's father, 
in the name of a child of the Ahmadnagar family, seized Ndsik, 
Trimbak, Sangamner, Junnar, and Kalyin. In 1635 a Moghal 
officer was sent to recover the Konkan from Sh^hji, and forced him 
to take refuge in the hill-fort of Mahuli, and at last to surrender.* 
In 1636, as Adil Khdn of Bij^pur agreed to pay tribute, the Konkan 
was made over to him, and in the following year (1637) Sh&hji 
entered the service of BijApur.^ For ten years the province of 
Kaly^n, which is represented as stretching from the Vaitama to 
the NAgothna river, remained under Bijapur.® The places specially 
noticed as ceded to Bij^pur are Jival or Chaul, Bdbal or Pdbal 
perhaps the port of Panvel, Danda-Rajpuri, and Chdkan in west 
Poona.^ In 1648, by the capture of Kalydn, Shivdji began the 
series of aggressions, which, after a century of disorder, ended in the 
Mari^th^ gaining the whole of Th&na, except the island of Bombay 
and some tracts in the wild north-east.^ Kalydn town was retaken 
by the Moghals about 1661;^ but Shivdji seems to have continued 
to hold part of the Kalydn district, as in 1663 he collected a force 
near Kalydn, and, in 1666, seems to have had an officer whom he 
styled governor of Kalydn.^^ 

In the North Konkan ports, the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth centuries, between the arrival of the Portuguese and 
the establishment of the English at Bombay, was on the whole a time 
of declining trade. At the beginning of the sixteenth century, Chaul 
and Thdna, especially Chaul, were great centres of foreign trade, 
having direct dealings westwards with the Persian Gulf, the Arabian 
coast, Egypt, and the African coast; south with Ceylon; and east 
with Chittagong, Achin in Sumatra, and Malacca.^^ In the latter 



I Calcutta Review, V. 271, in Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 14a ' Tdr^pur was 
Very rich, the beet and most prosperous of the Daman districts. ' Do Couto, VIII, 28| 
208 in Naime's Konkan, 44. s Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 203. 

8 MusalmAn writers include the north-east of ThAna in Btolin, which, according to 
their accounts, stretched to the sea. See Elliot and Dowson, v II. 6((. 

4 Elliot and Dowson, YII. 59. fi Elliot and Dowson, VII. 35, 52, and 67. 

6 Grant Duff's Mar&th&s, 63. A line from Bhiwndi to MAhuli is perhaps nearer Uie 
actual limit. Baldsus (1666) puts the north boundarv of Bij4pur at Dauno (Dihanu), 
thirty miles from Daman where the Bij&pur and Moghal territories divided Malab^ 
and Coromandel coast. Churchiirs Voyages, III. 5&. 

' EUiot and Dowson, Vn, 256, 271. 

8 Maimers Konkan, 62. Grant Duff's Mar^th&s, 86. 10 Jervis* Konkan, 92« 

II Albuquerque (1600) mentions Chaul vessels trading to Malacca. ' Commentaries, 
III. 200. The crew were Moors, the lading from Malacca was pepper, silk, sandal* 
wood, and wood aloes. Ditto 200. The chief export to Malacca was cloth. Ditto 69. 
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part of the sixteenth century their old share of the commerce with 
Europe left the North Konkan ports for Goa and for Diu in south 
K^thiaw^. Still Bassein^ M^him^ Thdna^ and Chaul maintained a 
large coasting traflBlo with the Malabar, Gujarat, and Sindh ports, 
and a considerable foreign trade with the Persian Gulf, the Arabian 
and African coasts, and, to some extent, with Ceylon and the east. 
In the seventeenth century the direct European trade, centering in 
Surat in the hands of the British and the Dutch, passed more 
completely from the Konkan ports, and in the decay of Portuguese 
power the foreign trade with Persia, Arabia, Africa, and the east 
declined.^ There remained little but a coasting traffic, chiefly north 
with Surat and south with Goa. 

Under the Portuguese, foreign trade was a monopoly of the 
king. Most of the local sea trade was in the hands of free- 
traders or interlopers, whom the Portuguese government tried to 
put down.^ The Bassein timber trade was chiefly carried on by the 
captains of forts and other government officera.^ 

During this period the chief local marts were Chaul, Th^na, M^him, 
and Bassein; and among places of less importance were Panvel, 
Kalydn, Bhi wndi, Kelva-Mahim, Agdshi, T^r^pur and Bombay/ The 
chief marts with which the Thdna ports were connected .were, in 
India, Cambay Diu and Surat in Gujarat, and Diul-Sindhi in Sindh ; 
6oa,Kalikat,Kochin, and Kulam on the Malabar coast ; and Chittagong 
on the Bay of Bengal. Of foreign marts there were Ormuz and 
Maskat in the Persian Gulf, andShehr Julfar and Kalat on the Arabian 
coast ; Socotra and Aden at the mouth of the Bed Sea ; Mocha Jidda 
and the Abyssinian coast on the Bed Sea; Zaila, Quiloa, Brava, 
Mombaza, Melinda, Megadozo, and Sofdla in East Africa; 
Colombo in the south; and, in the east, Malacca and Achin.^ 
The articles of trade between the Konkan coast and these difiFerent 
marts were, of Pood, rice, pnlse, vegetables, cocoanuts, and 
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1 The Portuguese lost Ormuz in the Penuui Gulf in 1622, Maskat in 1650 ; and 
the east African ports between 1624 and 1698. Hamilton's New Account, L 60, 103 ; 
Badger's Varthema, ex. 2 Naime's Konkan, 56. 

3 In 1581 the king com]plained of the slackness of officers in their duties, and 
because they made everythmg second to the gains of trade. Da Cunha*s Chaul and 
Bassein, 144. 

4 Chaul, 1502, a great place of trade, Badger's Varthema, 114, and Linschoten's 
(1590) Navigation, ^. ThAna, 1538, an emporium and chief town in decay (Dom 
Jofto de Castro Primeiro Roteiro, 70-75) exports rice (Frederick (1583) Harris, U. 344), 
has trade and manufactures (1627, O. Chron. de Tis. III. 258). M&him, 1514, a phice of 
smaU trade, Barbosa, Stanley's Edition, 68 ; 1554, has direct trade with Arabia, Mohit 
Jour. Ben. As. Soc. V-2, 461 ; Bassein, 1500, Gujarat port. Bird's Mirdt-i-Ahmadi, 
129 ; 1514, a great place of trade, Barbosa, 68 ; 1526, a Portuguese factory ; 1534, a 
Portuguese capital ; 1583, a chief place of trade. Fitch in Harris, I. 207 ; 1590, a 
ffreat place of trade, linschoten's Navigation, 20 ; 1607, a great place of trade, Pyrard 
de Laval (Portuguese Edition), II. 226 ; 1654, the English Company beg Cromwell to 
grant them Bassein. Bruce's Annals, I. 488. Of the smaller places, Panvel, Kaly&n, 
and Bhiwndi are mentioned as Gujarit trade centres about 1500. Bird's Mirdt-i- 
Ahmadi, 129. Kelva-M&him was destroyed by the Portuguese in 1530 ; AgAsbi, also 
twice destroyed, was a great ship-building centre in 1530, and was flourishing in 
1540 ; Do Couto, IV. 99 ; TArApur was destroyed in 1530, and was rich in food supplies 
in 1627. O Chron. de Tis. Ill, 258 ; Bombay is mentioned by Linschoten (1590) and 
by Baldffius (1660) in ChurohUl, III. 540. 

« Badger's Varthema, 1500, Commentaries of Albuquerque, 1500, Stanley's Barbosa, 
1514, Mohit (1554) Jour. Ben. As. Soc. V.2 ; Davis' Voyage (1598) Kerr's Voyages, 
IL and VI. Baldteus (1660) ChurchiU's Voyages, III. 513-516. 

B 310— 59 
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betelnnts, which wer^ sent from the Thd^na ports to Gnjar&t^ 
Mifclabir, Persia, Arabia, and Africa; cocoanats, betelnats, and palm- 
tagar, which were brought to the Konkan ports from the Malabar 
coast i^ dates and raisins which came from the Persian Galf and the 
Arabian coast ;' and Spanish wines and cases of strong waters which 
were brought from Europe.^ Of Building Materials^ large basalt 
columns and pillars ^as fine and hard as granite' were sent 
from Bassein to Qoa,;^ and great quantities of the finest teak 
were sent to Gk)a, Oujar^t> Sindh, and occasionally to the Persian 
Gulf and the Bed Sea.^ Of articles of Dress, cotton cloth made 
in the district, coloured cloth, gauze^ and muslins embroidered 
with silver and gold, brought by land from Burhdnpur and 
Masulipatam, were sent to the Malabar coast, Diu, Persia, Arabia, 
and Africa.^ There was a considerable local manufacture of silks 

1 1600, immense quantitiee of grain barley and vegetables grown in the Konkan, 
Badger's Varthema^ 114 ; 1500, rice sent to the Mahkbir coast, Kerr's Voyages, IL 
419; IfiOOi wheat to Africa, Vasco da Gama*s Three Voyages, 129 ; 1514, arecasand 
ooooas sent to and from the Malabo coast> wheat rice millet and sesamom sent to 
Oajarit and Sindh, rice and cocoannts to Ormuz, rice to Dhafar and Shehr in 
Arabia, rice and oocoanuts to Aden, rice millet and wheat to Africa, Stanley's 
Barbosa, 1), 30, 42, 68 ; 1683, com and rice grown in the Konkan, Fitch m Harris, 
t 207 ; 1585, rice nrown in the Konkan, Cnsar Frederick Hakluyt» IL 344 ; 1590, rioe 
peas and vegetal^ grown in the Konkan, linschoten, 20 ; 1627, provisions sent 
to Surat, O. Chron. deXis. III. 258« 1510, StanWs Barbosa, 41 -42,- mentions that 
much rock-salt was sent from Ormns to India, Salt is not likely to have been in 
demand on the ThAna coast. 

3 1514, dates and raisins brought from Ormos, Shehr, and Aden : Stanley's Barbosa, 
28, 31, 33, 42. 

> Braoe*s Annals, I. 308, Pyrard (1807). AU the churches and sumptuons palaces 
laGoa are built of Baasein stone. DaCunba's Chjaol and Baasein, 140. The early 
Portuguese were greatly struck with the basalt columns of Dh&rAvi in west SAlsette. In 
1538 Dom Jofto de Castro wrote : Opposite Bassein is a mine of obelisks, a wonderful 
display of the power of nature. There is an infinite number of them arranged with 
«uoh order ana agreement that they seem to be organ pipes. Some^of the piUars are 
lour-sided, some nve-sided, and some eig^t-sided. Eacn is so polished and perfect 
that it seems wrought by the hand of Pmdias or other excellent workman. AU stand 
very strai^t. Some touch, but each is self-contained, none springing out of or 
restbg on anotiier. They are about six feet broad. How long they are, it is impossible 
to say, for the only interest people take in them is in breaking not in measuring 
them. They stand from thirteen to sixteen cubits out of the ground, and apparently 
run underground as deef as the sea^ If so the smallest obelisks would be nine^ 
feet hiffh. Had the hill held a mine of ore it would have been levelled with the 
plain ; nad the obelisks been pearls, at great danger to life the bottom of the sea 
would have been scoured for them. But because tiiey are simply wonderful, men 
•re too timid, too lasy to find out about them. Primeiro Roteiro, 112. 

4 Pyrard de Laval, Portuguese Edition, IL 226 ; French Edition, 165. 

% 1514k planks and bamboos sent to Sindh, Stanley's Barbosa, 49, 50 ; 1510-1580^ 
timber sent from Bassein to help the Egyptians and Turks to build fleets. Naime'i 
Konkan, 31 ; 1583, great export A timber from Bassein, Caesar Frederick Hakluyt, IL 
844; 1607, ditto ^rard de lAval, II. 226; 1634, commandants of forts do great 
trade in timber, O. Chron, de Tis. I. 33. 

Local Trade, 1500, cotton stuffs in great abundance. Badger 'tVarthema*' 114 ; sent 
te Koohin, Three Voyages, 364, and to Africa, ditto 287 ; 1514, cotton std& coars* 
fuftd fine sent to Diu, to Ormuz, to Shehr and Dhafar in Arabia, to Aden, and to the 
African ports, Barbosa, 11-18, 28, 30-31, 42-60; 1538, gold cloth and plain doth, 
Primeiro Roteiro, 70-76 ; 1585, black and red doth, Frederick in Hakluyt, II. 344 ; 
1590, Linschoten's Navigation, 20 ; 1627, cotton doth, 0. Chron. de Tis. m. 258. 
Inland Trade, 1554, muslins from Kandhiir (in the Decoan), Danlatabad, 
Burhtopur, and Paithan came to M&him and were sent to Arabia, Mohit in Jour. 
Ben. As. Soc V-2, 461 ; 1660, chintz was brought from Masulipatam throngb 
Oolkomda, Ch4ndor, and N&sik, and sent to Qoa for Europe and to Persia and 
Asabia, Thevenot in Harris, II. 362. Very fine cloth from Khindesh, somepainted» 
others with a mixture of silver and sold, used for veils, scarves, and handkerchiefs, 
ditto 373, 384. Apparently fine muslins came by sea from Bengal, Barbosa, 179. 
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sad velvets/ and silk staffs, brocades, and coloured silks were 
broQght throagh the Persian Qalf, tke Bed Sea, and ronnd the 
Cape of Good Hope.* Of Woollens, blankets were made in ThAna,' 
and rags, scarlet woollensj coarse camlets, and Norwich stuffs 
were brought from Europe round the Cape, and by the ^Bed 
Sea and the Persian Gulf.^ There was an export of sandals and an 
import of Spanish shoes.^ Among miscellaneous articles of dress 
brought from Burope were gloves, belts, girdles, beaver hats, and 
plumes of feathers.^ Of Personal Ornaments, jewels, pearls, and 
strings of agate beads went from Chaul to the Arabian coast,^ and 
turquoises, pearls, and lapis lazuli came to the Konkan from the 
Persian Gulf ;^ ivory came from Abyssinia and was a great article 
of trade at Chaul f and cut and branch coral came from Europe.^^ 
Of Spices, in which there was a great trade,^^ P®PP©r came from the 
Malabar coast and Sumatra, cinnamon from Ceylon, camphor from 
Borneo, and cloves from the Moluccas, partly direct partly through 
the Malabar ports. These spices were used locally, sent inland, or 
re-exported to Persia and Arabia.^* Of Drugs, opium is mentioned 
as brought from Burhinpur in Kh&ndesh and from Aden.^' Of dyes, 
indigo was brought from Burhdnpur," madder from Arabia," 
dragon^s blood from Socotra,^® vermilion from Ormuz, Aden, and 
Europe,*^ and pigeon's dung from Africa." Of Perfumes, rose- 
water was brought from Ormuz and Aden.** Of Metals, gold 
was brought from Sof^la and Abyssinia in Africa, and in ingots 
and coined from Europe;^ silver, copper, brass, and lead came 
from Europe;^ and quicksilver from Ohrmuz and Aden, and 

1 1580, Thtoa the seat of » great velvet mumfaetare, Tnle'a Marco Polo, H. 830^ 
331 ; 1583, a great traffic in silk and Bilk cloths, Fitoh in Badger's Varthema, 113 ; 
1620, silk, O. Ohron. de Tis. lU. 258. 

2 1502, oolonred silks from Eort^ by the Gape, Vaaco da Oama's Three Voyages, 
344 ; 1514, throagjh Ormnz, and m>m Eorope throagh Mecca and Aden, Barbosa, 

27, 42 ; 1614, rich velvets and satins from Europe, Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 
402-403; 1631, silk stockings and ribbons, Bno^% Amuds, L 308* 

s 1585, blankets made in Th^na, Cassar Frederick in Haklnyt, II. 344. 

4 1500, by the Cape, rags and scarlet cloth, Vasco da Gkuna's Three Voyages, 
344; 1510, from Europe through Mecca, woollens and camlets, Stanley's Barbosa, 
28 ; and from the west, throush Ormuz, scarlet woollens and coarse camlets, ditt» 
4St ; 16K ^ the Cape, Norwich stufEs, Stevenson, 402. 

6 Sandals exported, 1585, Fitch in Badger's Varthema, 113. Spanish shoea 
imported, 1631, Stevenson, 406. 

6 1614 and 1631, Sterenson, 402-406 ; Bmoe's Annals, I. 308. 

7 1510, Stanley's Barbosa, 28-31. * » Staidey's Barbosa, 42. 
Stanley's Barbosa, 18; Fitch in Badger's Varthema, lia 

10 Vasco da Oama's Three Voyages, 344. Emeralds and other precious stones set is 
enamel are also mentioned as coming from Europe, 1614. Stevenson, 402*403. 

11 1585, Fitch in Badgei^s Varthema, 113. 

IS 1500, Badger's Varthema, 124 ; Vasco da Oama's Three Voyages, 364 ; 1514, 
Stanley's Barbosa, 31, 42, 68, 203 ; 1512, Kerr's Voyages, VI. 66. 
IS BnrhAnpur, 1660, Thevenot in Harris, II. 373-384 ; Aden, 1510, Stanley's Barbosa, 

28, and Kott's Voyages, II. 524. i* Thevenot in Harris, II. 373-384. 
u Badger's Varthema, 85. l< Stanley's Barbosa, 30. 

17 StameVs Barbosa, 28, 4S, ; Vasco da Oama's Three Voyages, 344. 

IS Stanley's Barbosa, 79. 

IS Badger's Varthema, 11, 181 ; Stanley's Barbosa, 28, 42. 

20 StaSey's Barbosa, 5, 11 ; 1628, Kerr's Voyages, IL 402, 516; Terry (1618) ia 
Kerr's Voyam, IX. 392. 

SI Silver, Teny in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 392; copper, Stanley's Barbosa, 27, 
Vasco da Oama^s Three Voyages, 344; brass and lead, Kerr, 11. 517. Oreat 
maatities of copper were sent inland and worked into cooking pots, Barbosa, 70» 
£«ead was one of the first articles imported by the English, Brace's Annals, I. 129r 
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round the Cape irom Europe.^ Of articles of Fumitnre and 
Hardware, desks and blackwood tables inlaid with ivory were made 
in Thdna^ ' and arras hangings^ large looking-glasses^ figures in 
brass and stone^ cabinets^ pictures^ fine basins and ewers^ drinking 
and perspective glasses, swords with inlaid hilts, saddles, fowling 
pieces, toys, and knives were brought from Europe.* Of Animals, 
dogs were brought from Europe,* horses from the Persian Gulf and 
the Arab coast,*^ and elephants from Ceylon.** Pilgrims were carried 
to Mecca and slaves were brought from Abyssinia.^ 

The chief changes in the merchants were the disappearance of the 
Chinese, and the decrease of Arabs and Turks, and, to some extent, 
of local Musalm^ns. Of new comers there were the Portuguese, and, 
occasionally, though they had few direct dealings with the north 
Konkan, English, l)utch, French, and Danes. In the beginniug of 
the sixteenth century many Moorish merchants are noticed at Chaul, 
and trading from Chaul to the Malabar coast.® Hindds, as in 
previous periods, are found at long distances from India. A ship 
with a Hindu captain is met in the Red Sea;® and the Portuguese 
and Dutch found Hindus in the Persian Gulf, in Mocha, in the 
African ports, in Malacca, and in Achin in Sumatra.^® 

During this period the Thana coast was famous for its ship -building. 
Between 1550 and 1600 great ships built at Ag^hi and Bassein made 
many voyages to Europe,^^ and, in 1634, the English had four pinnaces 
built for the coast trade, two at Daman and two at Bassein.^* The 
Portuguese historian Gaspar Correa gives a fuller description than 
any previous writer of the craft which were built at this time in the 
Eonkan ports. The local boats in ordinary use were of two kinds, one 
which had the planking joined and sewn together with coir thread, 
the other whose planks were fastened with thin nails with broad 
heads which were rivetted inside with other broad heads fitted on. 



1 Ormaz, Stanley's Barbosa, 42; Aden, ditto 28 ; the Cape, Vascoda Gama*8 Three 
Voyages, 344 ; much of the quicksilver went inland, Stanley's Barbosa^ 70. 

2 1627, O. Chron. de Tis. IIL 258. 

8 1614, Stevenson, 402-403 ; Bruce's Annals, I. 908. 4 1614, Stevenson, 402. ' 

6 1510, Stanley's Barbosa, 25, 42 ; Commentaries of Albnqaerque, I. 63, 83. 
e Stanley's Barbosa, 167. 

7 1618, Terry in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 392 ; 1500, Badger's Varthema, 86 ; 1510, 
Stanley's Barbosa, 18. » 1500, Badger's Varthema, 114, 151. 

1612, Dounton m Kerr's Voyages, ^^11. 426. In the Persian Golf near Maskat, 
Albuquerque's Commentaries, I. 100. 

10 In Afnca, Stanley's Barbosa, 13, Castanheda m Kerr's Voyages, IL 378, Vasco dA 
Gama's Three Voyages, 137, note 1 ; in Achin, Davis' Voyage (Ed. 1880), 143. 
Albuquerque (1510) found large numbers of Hindus who seem to have been chiefly 
southerners ' Quilons and Chitims ' in Nfalacca. They were governed by a Hindu in 
accordance with Hindu customs (Com. HI. 146 ; compare Barbosa, 193, 194). There 
were Hindu rulers in J&va and Sumatra. (Ditto, III. 73, 79, 151-161). Four Malab&rs 
went with Vasco da Gama (1500) to Portugal and came back to Kalikat ; on their 
return the Zamorin would not see them as they were only fishermen. Kerr's Voyages, 
II. 406. In 1612 (Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 476) Sarris got a letter from the ShAhbandar 
of Mocha in the Banian language and character ; and in 1660 Baldeeus (Churchill, III. 
513-515) mentions Banian temples at Mocha. In 1603 Benedict Goes found 
Br^mans at Gialalabath south of the Oxas ; the king of BokhAra allowed them to levy ' 
a toll. Yule's Cathay, II. 559. In 1637 OleariuB (Voyages, 200) found 12,000 Indian 
merchants in lepahan in Persia, apparently Hindus. 

11 Do Couto, IV. 99, Pyrard, French Edition, II. 114. No place had better timber 
than Bassein. Ditto, 115. » Brace's Annals, I, 334. 
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The ships sewn with coir had keels^ those fastened with nails were 
flat-bottomed ; in other respects they were alike. The planks of the 
ship-sides went as high as the cargo, and above the planks were 
cloths thicker than bed-sacking and pitched with bitumen mixed 
with fish and cocoannt oil. Above the cloths were cane mats of 
the length of the ship, woven and very strong, a defence against 
the sea which let no water pass through. Inside, instead of decks, 
were chambers for the cargo covered with dried and woven palm- 
leaves, forming a shelving roof off which the rain ran and left the 
goods dry and unhurt. Above the palm-leaves cane mats were 
stretched, and on these the seamen walked without doing any harm. 
The crew were lodged above ; no one had quarters below where the 
merchandise was stored. There was one large mast and two ropes 
on the sides, and one rope at the prow like a stay, and two halliards 
which came down to the stern and helped to hold the mast. The 
yard had two-thirds of its length abaft and one-third before the 
mast, and the sail was longer abaft than forward by one-third. 
They had only a single sheet, and the tack of the sail at the bow 
was made fast to the end of a sprit, almost as large as the mast 
with which they brought the sail very forward, so that they steered 
very close to the wind and set the sails very fl^at. They had no 
top-masts and no more than one large sail. The rudder, which was 
very large and of thin planks, was moved by ropes which ran along 
the outside of the ship. The anchors were of hard wood, and they 
fastened stones to the shanks so that they went to the bottom. 
They carried their drinking water in square and high tanks.^ 

Of Gujardt boats the ordinary deep-sea traders were apparently 
from 100 to 150 tons burden.* Besides these, there were in the 
sixteenth century some great vessels from 600 to 1000 tons burden,* 
and in the seventeenth century, in the pilgrim traffic between Surat 
and Mocha, still larger ships were used, from 1400 to 1600 tons and 
able to carry 1700 passengers.* 

Goa was also a great ship-building place. In 1 508 the Portuguese 
found that the carpenters and calkers of the king of Bij^pur had 
built ships and galleys after the model of the Portuguese,^ and in 
1510 twelve very large ships were built after the model of the Plor 
de la Mar.^ 
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1 Vasco^da Gama's Three Vovages, 239-242. A fall aooount of the Portaguese 
shipping abont 1600 ifl given in I^yrard, II. 118. 

2 ^ 1612, Dounton in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 426. 

8 In 1510 Albaqaerqne found a beaatiful fleet at Ormnz rigged oat with flags, 
standards, and coloarea ensigns. One of them was 600 tons and another 1000 tons, 
with manv gans and fire-arms, and with men in sword-proof dresses. She was so 
well fitted that she required nothing from the king's magazine. She had three 
great stone anchors. Com. I. 105 ; II. 122. 

4 1618, Terry in Kerr's Voyages, IX. 391, 392. One reason for baildinff snch large 
ships was that they might put to sea in the stormy months and avoid the rortuffaese. 
' The Go jar^tis load their great ships of 900, 1200, and 1500 tons at Gogha, and steal 
oat unknown to the Portuguese.' These ships were called Monsoon Junks (Kerr's 
Voyages, IX. 230). They are described as ill-built like an overgrown lighter broad 
and short but exceeding big (Terry's Voyage, 130). The scantlings of the Rahimi of 
1500 tons were length 153 feet, breadth 42 feet, depth 31 feet. Kerr's Voyages, 
Vni. 487. Part of the crow in these big vessels were often Dutch. Bald«us in 
Churchill, III. 513. ^ Com. of Alb. II. 82. 6 Com. of Alb. II. 87. 
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According to Yarthema (1500) the Kalikat boats were open and 
of three or four hundred butts in sisse. They were built without 
oakum^ as the planks were joined with very great skill. They laid 
on pitch outside and used an immense quantity of iron nails. The 
sails were of cotton, and at the foot of ea<;h sail was a second sail 
which they spread to catch the wind. Their anchors were of stone 
fastened by two large ropes.* One of these Kalikat vessels is 
mentioned of 140 tons, with fifty-two of a crew, twenty to bail out 
water and for other purposes below, eight for the helm, four for the 
top and yard business, and twenty boys to dress provisions.^ Very 
large boats are mentioned as trading to the Coromandel coast.^ 

Many foreign ships visited the Th4na ports. In the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, Maskat was a great ship-building place. 
In 1510 Albuquerque found two very large ships ready to launch 
and a fleet of thirty-four ships great and small.^ The establishment 
of Portuguese power in the Persian Gulf seems to have depressed 
the local seamen, as in the beginning of the seventeenth century the 
Persian Gulf boats are described as from forty to sixty tons, the 
planks sewn with date fibre and the tackle of date fibre. The anchor 
was the only bit of iron.* The Red Sea ships were larger and 
better built and were managed with great skill.^ In the beginning 
of the sixteenth century large junks from Java and Malacca came 
to the Coromandel and Malabo* coasts, and may occasionally have 
visited Chaul.^ 

The greatest change in the shipping of this period was the 
introduction of the square-rigged Portuguese vessels. They caused 
much astonishment at Anjidiv ; the people had never seen 
any ships like them.® The vessels in Vasco da Gtima's first fleet 
(1497-1500) varied from two hundred to fifty tons.^ The size was 



1 Badger's Varthema, 152- 154. Of these larser ships the flat-bottomed were called 
Sambuohis and those with keels Gapels. Sbmbnchis seem to be Sambuke and 
Capels the same as Caravels, round lateen-rigged boats of 200 tons. (Com. of Alb. L 4). 
Of smaUer boats there were prau8 of ten paces, idl of one piece with oars and a cane 
mast ; cUmadiaa also aU of one piece with a mast and oars ; and haturs two-prowed, 
thirteen paces long, and very narrow and swift. These htUurs were used by pirates 
(Ditto). A few years later Barbosa (p. 147) describes the ships of the Moors of Kalikat, 
as of about 200 tons, with keels but without nails, the planks sewn with mat cords, 
well pitched, the timber very good. They were without decks, but had divisions 
for stowing the merchandise separately. 

8 1612, Donnton in Kerr's Vovages, Yin. 425. 

8 1500, Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 339. They carried more than lOOO 
measures of rice of 105 pecks each. 

4 Commentaries, I. 71, 81, 82. 5 John Bldred in Kenr's Voyages, VIII. 6. 

6 Oae is mentioned in 1500 of GOO tons and 300 fighting men and bands of musio 
with seven elephants (Kerr's Voyages, II. 412) ; another m 1502 had 700 men (Vasoo 
da Gama's Three Voyages, 315) ; another in the same year had 300 passengen 
(Kerr's Voyages, II. 435-486). 

7 Stanley's Barbosa^ 193 ; Albuquerque's (Commentaries, III. 63. So skilful were 
the JAva boat-builden that Albuquerque (1511) brought sixty of them to Goa, Ditto, 
III. 168. 

s 1498, Kerr's Voyages, II. 388. What astwshed the people was the number of 
ropesandthenumberof sails; it was not the size of the ships. Vasoo da Gama'a 
Three Voyages, 145, 149. 

9 The details were, the San Gabriel, the San Raphael, the Birrio, and a transport 
for provisions called a naveta (Lindsay's Merchant Shipping, II. 4). The sise of 
these boats is generally given at from 100 to 200 tons (Kerr's Voyages, II. 521). Bat 
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soon increased to 600 and 700 tons^ a change which had the 
important effect of forcing foreign trade to centre at one or two 
great ports* Of smaller vesselB the Portngnese had caravels and 
galleys.' Before the close of the sixteenth centnry the size of the 
Earopean East Indiamen had greatly increased. As early as 1590^ 
the Portognese had ships of 1600 tons ; in 1609 the Dntch had shipa 
of 1000 tons; and in 1615 there was an English ship of 1298 tons.' 
Hindo captains and sailors are mentioned/ bnt the f avonrite seamen 
were Arabs and Abyssinians.^ A great advance had been made in 
navigation. The Mnsalmtos of Mozambique (149S) used Genoese 
compasses, and regnlated their voyages by quadrants and sea 
ohartB;* the Moors were so well instracted in so izuinv arts of 
navigation that they yielded httle to the Portngnese.^ Irade was 
still harassed by pirates, though thev seem to have been less 
formidable than they had been in the fifteenth century or than they 
again were in the seventeenth century. Before the pirates were 
put down by the Portuguese, Bombay harbour, Goa, and Poi^ on 
ttie ELalikat coast were noted centres of piracy.' 

Mr. lindtty thinkB they wore lamr between 250 and 300 toni register. The picture 
he gives shows the San Gabriel to have been a three-masted vessel with a high 
Barrow |K>op and a high forecastle. The Gnjarit baiela and the Arab boiel aeom 
from thmr name (Port, batel a boat) and from the shape of their stems to have been 
copied from Portogaeee models. See Appendix A. 

1 The 1502 fleet was one 700, one 500, one 450, one 350, one 230, and one 160-ton 
■hips, Kerr's Voyaffos, IL 521 ; in the 1503 fleet was one 600-ton ship. Ditto, V. 510. 

> Li 1524 Vasoo oaGama brought out some caravels which were ntted with latecoi 
ligginfl in D^bhoL Three Voyages, 308. Of galleys Dom Jofto de Castro (1540) notice* 
three kinds : bastardos from 20 to 300 tons, 130 soldiers and 140 men decked, with 
■ails and 27 benches of three oars ; tubtia, 25 benches of three oars, the crew and 
■tie the same as ba&Uirdo$ ; andytistcM, smaller with 17 benches of two oars. Primeiro 
Boteiro, 275. 

s In 1592 a Portueuese carack of 1600 tons was caught and taken as a prize to Dart- 
month. It was 165 Mt long, 46 feet broad, aud 31 feet drau^t. Its mam mast was 
121 feet long and its main ytad 106 feet. It had seven stones, one main orlop, three 
dose decks, one forecastle, and a spar deck. Milbum's Oriental Commerce, I. 306. 
In 1600 Pyrard (Voyage, French ed. II. 114) mentions a Portuguese carack of 2000 tons. 
In 1616 a Portuffuese carack of 1600 tons had a brilliant fight with four l^gli«h 
▼easels. Low's Indian Navy, 1. 25-27. The first English fleet in the east included one 
■hip of 600 tons with 200 men, one of 300 tons with 100 men, one of 260 tons with 80 
men, one of 240 tons with 80 men, and one of 100 tons with forty men. Bruce's 
Annals, I. 129. Up to 1600 there was no English ship over 400 tons. Milbum's 
OrientaJ Oommerocr, I. IX. In 1615 the English East India Navy included one ship 
of 1293 tons, one of 1100, one of 1060, one of 900, one of 800, and others of 600. 
Stevenson, 150. The first Dutch fleet in the east (1598) included the Hope 250 
tons, the Charity 160 tons, the Faith 160 tons, the Fidelity 100 tons, and the Good 
News 75 tons. Kerr's Voyages, VUL 65. In 1604 the Dutch had ships of from 600 
to 800 tons. Milbum's Oriental 0>mmerce, IL 369. In 1609 they had three ships of 
1000 tons each. Middleton in Kerr's Voyages, VIII. 349. 

4 1612, Dounton in Kerr's Voyages, \IJI. 426. Albuquerque (1508) found the 
Hindus of old Goa a maritime race and more inured to the hardshijps of the sea than 
any other nation. Com. II. 94. ^ 1590, linschoten in \^cent, II. 261. 

■ Kerr's V<^ages,n. 318. According to De Castro (1540, Kerr's Voyages, VI. 
310) a good Larcariu must be an Abyssinian. 

7 Vasoo da Guna*s Three Voyages, 138. In 1498 one of the pilots who took Vasco 
da Gama from Melinda in Africa to Kalikat was a Moor of Guiar^t. Three Voyaaes^ 
137, 138. In 1504 a Moor of Ouinanur was so acquainted with his trade, that 
he took Albuquerque straight from Cannanur to Mozambique. Com. I. 17. In Socotra 
Albnqueique found a Moor with an elaborate chart of Onnuz. Ditto, 52. 

8 Bombay Harbour, 1514, Stanly's Barbosa, 69 ; Goa, 1500, Vasco da Gama's 
Three Voyages, 244 ; Porka, 1500, Badger's Varthema, 154. In 1514, the Bombay 
pirate boats were small vessels like watch-boats, which went out to sea plundering 
and sometimes killing the crew of any weak boat they met Stanley's Biurbosay 69, 
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In November 1C64, the island of Bombay passed from the 
Portuguese to the English. The English had for years been anxious 
to gain a station on the Konkan coast.^ In June 1661, as part of 
the dower of his sister Katherine, the King of Portugal ceded the 
island and harbour of Bombay, which the English understood to 
include S&lsette and the other harbour islands.^ In March 1662 a fleet 
of five men-of-war, under the command of the Earl of Marlboroagh, 
with Sir Abraham Shipman and 400 men accompanied by a new 
Portuguese Viceroy, left England for Bombay. Part of the fleet 
reached Bombay in September 1662 and the rest in October 1662. 
On being asked to make over Bombay and Sdlsette to the English^ 
the governor contended that the island of Bombay had alone been 
ceded, and on the ground of some alleged irregularity in the form of 
the letters or patent, he refused to give up even Bombay. The 
Portuguese Viceroy declined to interfere, and Sir Abraham Shipman 
was forced to retire first to Suvdli at the mouth of the Tipti, and then 
to the small island of Anjidiv off the Kdrwdr coast. Here, cooped 
up and with no proper supplies, the English force remained for more 
than two years, losing their general and three hundred of the four 
hundred men. In November 1664, Sir Abraham Shipman's successor 
Mr. Humfrey Cooke, to preserve the remnant of his troops, agreed 
to accept Bombay without its dependencies, and to grant special 
privileges to its Portuguese residents.* In February 1665, when the 



In 1498, the Goa pirate craft are described as small brigandines filled with men, 
ornamented with nags and streamers, beating drums, and sounding trumpets. Kerr's 
Voyages, II. 387. Some pirate boats caught at Goa, in 1500, had small guns and 
cannon, javelins, long swords, large wooden bucklers covered with hides, long light 
bows, and long broad-pointed arrows. Vasco da Gama's Three Voyages, 252. There 
was already a European element in the Goa pirates. Ditto, 244. 

1 In 1625 the Directors proposed that the Company should take Bombay. Accord- 
ingly, in 1626, the President at Surat suggested to the Dutch a joint occupation 
of the island, but the Dutch declined, and the scheme was abandoned (Bruce 's 
Annals, I. 273). In 1640 the Surat Council brought Bombay to notice as the best 
place on the west coast of India for a station (Ditto, I. 366), and, m 1652, they suggested 
that Bombay and Bassein should be bought from the Portuguese (L 472). In 1654, 
in an address to Cromwell, the Company mentioned Bassein and Bombay as the most 
suitable places for an English settlement in India (I. 488). In 1659 the surat Council 
recommended that an application should be made to the King of Portugal to cede 
some place on the west coast, Danda-R4jpuri, Bombay, or Verso va (Ditto, I. 548). Final- 
ly, at the close of 1661 (7th December), in a letter which must have crossed the Direc- 
tors* letter telling of the cession of Bombay, the President at Surat ^^ote (Ditto, II. HI) 
that, unless a station could be obtained which would place the Company's servants 
out of the reach of the Moghal and Shiv4ji and render them independent of the 
overbearing Dutch, it would be more prudent to bring off their property and servants, 
than to leave them exposed to continual risks and dangers. 

It was its isolated position rather than its harbour that made the English covet 
Bombay. Then and till much later, Bombay harbour was by many considered too big. 
In 1857, in meeting objections urged against K&rwdr on the ground of its smallness. 
Captain Taylor wrote (27th July 1857), 'Harbours can be too lar^ as well as too 
small. The storms of 1837 and 1854 show us that Bombay would De a better port 
if it was not open to the south-west, and had not an expanse of eight miles of 
water to the south-east,* Bom. Gov. Kec. 248 of 1862-64, 29, 30. 

3 According to Captain Bamilton (1680-1720), ' the royalties appending on Bombay 
reached as far as Versova in S&lsette.' (New Account, I. 185), This does not sgree 
with other writers and is probably inaccurate. 

. 3 Cooke renounced all claims to the neighbouring islands, promised to exempt the 
Portuguese from customs, to restore deserters, runaway slaves, husbandmen, and 
craftsmen, and not to interfere with the Roman Catholic religion. Trans. Bom. 
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island wfts handed over^only 119 Englishmen landed in Bombay.^ 
At the time of the transfer the island is said to have had 10^000 
inhabitants and to have yielded a revenue of aboat£2800 (R8.28,000V 
The cession of Bombay and its dependencies was part of a scheme 
under which England and Portugal were to join in resisting the 
growing power of the Dutch. A close alliance between the English 
and the Portuguese seemed their only chance of safety. In 1656 
the Dutch IumI driven the Portuguese from Ceylon. They were 
besieging the English at Bantam and blockading the Portuguese at 
Qoa ; ' If the Dutch took Goa, Diu must follow, and if Diu fell, the 
English Company might wind up their affairs." The scheme was 
ruined by the looseness of the connection between the Portuguese in 
Europe and the Portuguese in India. The local Portuguese feeling 
against the cession of territory was strong, and the expression of the 
King^s surprise and grief at their disobedience failed to overcome it> 
Bitter hatred, instead of friendship, took the place of the old rivalry 
between the Portuguese and the English.^ Without the dependencies 
which were to have furnished supplies and a revenue, the island was 
costly, and, whatever its value as a place of trade, it was no addition 
of strength in a struggle with the Dutch. The King determined 
to grant the prayer of the Company and to hand them Bombay 
as a trading station. On the first of September 1668, the ship 
Constantinople arrived at Surat, brinmig the copv of a Royal 
Charter bestowing Bombay on the Honourable Cfompany. The 
island was granted ' in as ample a manner as it came to the crown/ 
and was to be held on the' payment of a yearly quit-rent of £10 
in gold. With the island were granted all stores arms and 
ammunition, together with such political powers as were necessaiy 
for its defence and government.^ In these three years of English 
management the revenue of the island had risen firom about £3000 
to about £6500.7 
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GecML Soc. UL 68-71. These terms were never ratified either by the Engliah or hy 
ihePortagaese. Anderson's l^Lfflish in Western India, 53. According to Mr. James 
Donelas, RoUba Point or Old Oman's Island was at first refused as not being part of 
BoniDay. It and * Patachos,' apparently Butcher's Island, seem to have been taken 
in 1666. Fryer's New Account, 64. 

1 The details were, the Govemor, one ensign^ four Serjeants, six corporals, four 
drummers, one surgeon, one surgeon's mate, two gunners, one gunner's mate, one 
gunsmith, and ninety-seven privates. Bruce 's Annab, II. 157. 

* Fryer's Kew Account, 68 ; Warden in Bom. Geog. Soc. Trans. IIL 45, 46. 
8 Bmce's Annals, I. 522 ; Baldsns in Churchill, In. 548.- 

* The King of Portugal to the Viceroy, J6th^ugust 1668. Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. 
III.67. 

6 Besides soreness at being ' choused by the Portugels' (Pepys' Diary, Ghandos Ed. 
155) the Knglish were embittered bv the efforts of the Jesuits to stir up disaffection in 
Bombav, and by the attempt of tiie Portuguese autiiorities to starve them out of the 
island by the levy of heavy dues on all provision-boats passing ThAna or Karan ja on 
their way to Bombay. Bruce, U. 175, 214. Of the relations between the Portuguese 
in India and the Portuguese in Europe, Fryer writes (New Account, 62), * The 
Portuguese in East India will talk big of their "^ins and how nearly allied to them, 
-as if they were all cousin-germans at least. But tor his commands, if contrary^ to 
their factions, they value them no more than if they were merely titular.' 

Bmce's Annals, IL 199. The troops which formed the Company's first military 
establishment in Bombay numbered 198, of whom fiv'e were commissioned officers, 
189 non-commissioned omcers and privates, and fifty-four hat- wearing half-castes or 
topazes. There were twenty-one pieces of cannon and proportionate stores. Ditto, 240. 

7 The details are given in Warden's Landed Tenures of Bombay, 8. 
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The fectors at first thoaght so poorly of their new possession, 
that^ in 1668, they proposed to the Surat Council that Bombay 
should be given up, and the factory moved to Janjira rock.^ But 
soon after^ they began to esteem it ^a place of more consequence 
than they had formerly thought/^ Under the able management of 
Gerald Aungier (1669-1677) the revenue rose from £6500 to £9260 
and the population from ten thousand to sixty thousand, while the 
military force was increased to four hundred Europeans and 1500 
Portuguese native militia.^ 

In 1674 the traveller Fryer found the weak Government house, 
which under the Portuguese had been famous chiefiy for its beautiful 
garden, loaded with cannon and strengthened by carefully guarded 
ramparts. Outside the fortified house, were the English burying- 
place and fields where cows and buffaloes grazed. At a short distance 
from the fort lay. the town, in which confusedly lived the English, 
Portuguese, Topazes, Oentoos, Moors, and Eoli Christians mostly 
fishermen. The town was about a mile in length with low houses, 
roofed with palmJeaves, all but a few left by the Portuguese and 
some built by the Company. There was a ' reasonable handsome ' 
b4z&r^ and at the end next the f ort, a pretty house and church of 
the Portugals with orchards of Indian fruit. 

A mile further up the harbour was a great fishing town, with a 
Portuguese church and religious house ; then Parol with another 
church and estates belonging to the Jesuits. At Mdhim the 
Portuguese had a complete church and house, the English a pretty 
customs-house and guard-house^ and the Moors a tomb. The nortn 
and north-west were covered with cocoas, jacks, and mangoes. In 
the middle was Yarli with an English watch. Malabdr hill was a 
rocky wooded mountain, with, on its seaward slope, the remains of a 
stupendous pagoda.^ Of the rest of the island, 40,000 acres of 
what might have been good land was salt marsh. In K^m^thipura 
there was water enough for boats, and at high tides the waves 
flooded the present Bhendi Baz^r and flowed in a salt stream near 
the temple of Mumbddevi. Once a day Bombay was a group of 
islets, and the spring-tides destroyed all but the barren hills.^ 

Ten years more of fair prosperity were followed by about twenty 
years of deep depression (1688-1710). Then, after the union of the 
London and the English Companies, there came a steady, though at 
first slow, advance. But for fifty years more the English gained no 
fresh territory, and, except at sea, took no part in the struggles 
between the Moghals, Mardthds, Sidis, AngriAs, and Portuguese.® 



1 Grant Duff, 99. « Anderson, 56 ; Low's Indian Navy, 1. 61. 

8 Of the £6500 of revenne in 1667, £2000 were from the land. The Portuguese quit- 
rents were supposed to represent one-fourth of the crop. firuce*s Annals, IIL 105. 

^ Fryer's New Account, 61-70. Stones of this old temple are still preserved near 
the V&lukeshvar reservoir. 

6 Bmoe's Annals, II. 215 ; Anderson, 53^ 54 ; HamUton's Description of Hindustdn, 

Of the position of the English in Bombay, Fiyer wrote in 1673 : ' Our present 
concern is with the Portunls, ShivAji, and the Moghal. From the first is desired 
no more than a mutual friendship, from the second an appearance only, from the last a 
nearer conmierce. The first and second become necessary for provisions for the belly 
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On his escape from Delhi at the close of 1666^ Shivaji drove the HiBtory. 

Moghals oat of most of the soath-east of Th&na. They continaed thb MarAthIs. 
to hold the great hill-forts of Kamdla and M^huli^ but^ after heavy i^q. ISOO, 

fiffhting, lost them also in 1670. In 1670 the Portugnese defeated 
Sniv^ji at sea.^ Bat he came perilonsly near them on land^ taking 
several forts in the north-east of Th&na and attacking Ghodbandar 
in S&lsette.^ This advance of Shiv&ji's led the English to send 
him an envoy^ and an alliance was agreed to, in which he promised 
to respect the English possessions.^ In 1672 the Sidi of Janjira, 
whose appointment as Moghal admiral had lately (1662) increased 
his importance, blockaded the Karanja river and made a fort at 
its month. In October of the same year (1672) a Sidi and Moghal 
squadron landed troops on the banks of the N^gothna river^ laid 
the conntry waste, and carried off the people as slaves.^ 

In Pebrnary 1673 a Batch fleet, under their Governor General, 
appeared before Bombay and caused ^ch alarm that the settlers 
fled to the Portuguese territories. But the Governor, Gerald 
Aungier, had given so much care to the fortifications and to 
strengthening the garrison and organizing the militia that, after 
hovering about the mouth of the harbour for some time, the Dutch 
retired without attempting an attack.^ Another cause of difficulty 
in Bombay were the oidis. Nearly every season between 1672 and 
1680, sometimes with leave sometimes without leave, the Sidis came 
to Bombay to winter, that is to pass the stormy south-west monsoon 
(May-October). In 1674 they scared the people from Sion fort in 
the north-east of the Island, but were attacked by English troops^ 
and an agreement was made that not more than 300 of the Sidi's men 
were to remain on shore at one time and that none of them were to 
have any arms except a sword. These visits placed the English 
in an nnpleasant dilemma. If they allowed the Sidis to land, they 
roused the suspicion and anger of Shiv&ji ; if they forbad the Sidis 
landing they displeased the Moghals.^ 

and bailding, the third for the ffrofls of oar trade. Wherefore offioee of dvility mnst be 

eormed to each of these : out they, sometimeB interfering, are the oooadon of 
mnea, these three beinff so diametrically opposite one to another. For, 
while ihe Moghal brix^ his fleet either to winter or to recruit in this ba^i Seva takes 
oflfenoe : on the other hand, the Moghal would soon put a stop to all business should 
he be denied. The Portugals, in kague with neither, think it a mean oomplianoe 
in us to allow either of them countenance, especially to famish them with guns and 
weapons to turn upon Christians which they wisely make an Inquisition crime. 
Kew Account, 70. What the King gave was the 'port, island, and premises, 
including all rights, territories, appurtenances, royalties, revenues, rents, customs, 
casUee, forts, buldings, for^cations, privileges, franchises, and hereditaments.* 
Euasel's Statutes of the East India Company, Appendix VIII. ix. The English, says 
Baldens (1666), thought they had obtained an all-powerful treasure, thouffh, indeed, 
Bombay has brought them nothing but trouble and loss. Malabir and Coromandel 
Coart, Churchill, in. 540. 

1 Kaime's Konkan, 65. This is the first mention of ShivAji's fleet Orme*s Historical 
Fragments, 207. 

^ Naime's Konkan, 65, 8 Anderson's English in Western India, 76-77. 

* Orme's Historical Fragments, 38-39. B Bruce's Annals, II. 319. 

• 0rme*B Historical Fragments, 42 ; Low's Indian Navy, I. 62-63 ; Anderson's 
Kngligh in Western India, 79-81. 
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In April 1674 Shiviji was crowned at Hdygad fort near the town 
of Mah^d in south Koldba. An embassy sent by the Bombay 
Government found him friendly. He granted them leave to trade 
to any part of his territory on paying an import duty of two and a 
half per cent ; he allowed them to establish factories at Bdjdpur and 
Ddbhol in Ratn^ri^ at Chaul in Kol^ba^ and at Kalydn ; and he 
arranged to make good part of their losses from his sack of Rdjdpur 
in Batn^giri.^ In the same year (1674) Moro Pandit^ a Mardtha 
general^ took up his quarters in Ealy&n and called on the Portuguese 
to pay a chauth or twenty-five per cent tribute for Bassein. 

Of the state of the district between 1673 and 1675, Fryer has left 
several interesting details. Under the great Grerald Aungier, the 
English were founding a marine, fortifying Bombay, bringing the 
^settlement into order, and making the island an asylum for traders 
and craftsmen ; but trade was small and the climate was deadly.^ 
In S&lsette and Bassein the Portuguese were ' effeminated in 
courage' ; they kept their lands only because they lived among 
mean-spirited neighbours.* Still Silsette was rich, with pleasant 
villages and country seats, the ground excellent either of iteeU 
or by the care of its inhabitants, yielding fine cabbages, coleworts 
and radishes, garden fruit, ' uncomparable' water-melons, and onions 
as sweet and well-tasted as an apple. S&lsette supplied with 
provisions not only the adjoining islands but Goa also. Every 
half mile, along the Bassein creek from Th&na to Bassein, were 
' delicate' country mansions. In B&ndra the Jesuits lived in a great 
college with much splendour. Rural churches were scattered 
over the island, and^h^na and Bdndra were considerable towns.^ 
Bassein was a great city with six churches, four convents, and two 
colleges, and stately dwellings graced with covered balconies 
and large two-storied windows. The land was plain and fruitful 
in sugarcane, rice, and other grain. Much of it had lately 
been destroyed by the Arabs of Maskat, who, without resistance, 
often set fire to the Portuguese villages, carried off their gentry 
into slavery, butchered their priests, and robbed their churches. 
Every year the Portuguese had a ' lusty ' squadron at sea, but no 
sooner was the squadron passed than the Arabs landed and worked 
QMSchief.^ 

On his way to Junnar in Poena, in April 1675, Fryer found, on 
both sides of the Kalyin river, stately villages and dwellings of 



1 Anderson's English in Western India^ 77. 

•Fryer's New Ax^oount, 65-70. Brace's Annals, n. 244. Weavers came from 
Chaul to Bombay, and a street was ordered to be built for them stretching from the 
customs-house to the foH. Ditto. In 1669 Mr. Warwich Pett was sent to Bombay to 
instruct the settlers in ship-bnildinff (Ditto, 11. 254). 

" Flyer's New Account, 64 ; Baldseus in Churchill, HI. 546 ; Chardin in Orme's 
Hist. Frag. 220. * New Account, 70-73. 

" Fryer^9 New Account, 75. Orme (Hist. Frag. 46) states that the Arabs numbered 
600, fewer than the Bassein garrison, but the garrison remained panic-struck within 
their walls. This pusillanimity, adds Orme, exposed them to the contempt of all 
their neighbours. In 1670 the Arabs had seised and sacked Diu. Hamilton's New 
Account, 1. 139. In 1674, according to Chardin, the Arabs were routed at Daman. 
Orme's Hist. Frag. 218. 
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Portagnese nobles^ till^ on the rights aboat a mile from Kaly&n^ they 
yielded to Sliiv^ji. Kalydn was destroyed by the fury of the 
Fortngals, afterwards of the Mogbal^ then of Shiy&ji^ and now lately 
of ike Moghal whose flames were hardly extingnished. By these 
incursions the town was so rained that the houses were mean kennels 
and the people beggars.^ Titv&Ia^ seven miles east, across rocky 
barren and parched ways, was, like Kalydn, reeking in ashes. The 
Moghals laid waste all in their road, both villages, fodder, and com, 
carrying off cattle and women and children for slaves, and burning 
the woods so that runaways might have no shelter. Then the way 
led across some better country, with arable grounds, heaths, and 
forests, some of them on fire for two or three miles together. In the 
poor village of Murbdd, where Fryer next stopped, the people had no 
provisions. Though several villages were in sight and the neople 
greedy enough to take money, with diligent search and much ado, 
only one hen was fouhd. AU the land was ploughed, but Shiv&ji 
coming reaped the harvest, leaving the tillers hardly enough to keep 
body and soul together. Prom Murbdd the path led over hilly, but 
none of the worst ways, across burnt grass-lands ; then over a fine 
meadow checkered with brooks and thriving villages, to the foot of 
the hills, to Dehir (Dhasai), a garrison town of Shivdji's, where he 
stabled his cj^oicest horses. Here all were in arms, not suffering their 
women to stir out of the town. The town was crqwded with people 
miserably poor. The garrison was a ragged regiment, their weapons 
more a cause of laughter than of terror? 

On his return from Junnar (May 24th), Fryer came by the N&na 
pass through Murbdd and Barfta, perhaps Barvi about three miles 
north-east of Ksly&n. The misery of the people seems to have struck 
him even more than on his way inland. His bearers could buy 
nothing, the people. being 'harried out of their wits,' mistrusting 
their own countrymen as well as strangers, living as it were wildly, 
betaking themselves to the thickets and wildernesses among the 
hills upon the approach of any new face. At Barfta the ' Ooombies 
or woodmen,' who lived in beehive-like huts lined with broad 
teak leaves, were not strong enough to aid their herds against the 
.devouring jaws of wild beasts. Fires had to be kept up, lest the 
horse might ' lose one of his quarters or the oxen serve the wild 
beasts for a supper/ A strict watch was added, whose mutual 
answerings in a high tone were deafened by the roaring of tigers, 
the cries of jackals, and the veilings of bahos or overgrown wolves. 
The poor Goombies were all so harassed that they dared not till the 
ground, never expecting to reap what they sowed. Nor did they 
remain in their houses, but sought lurking places in deserts and 
caverns. Bo obvious were the hardships that Fryer's bearers often 
reflected on their own happiness under English rule.' 

During these years (1678- 1677) the relations of the English and 
Portuguese were still unfriendly. Enraged at the refusal of the 
Deputy (Governor to give up a Malabir ship that had sought refuge 
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^ Fryer's New Account, 124. 
8 Fryer's New Account, 142. 



« Fryer's New Account, 127. 
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in Bombay^ the Portaguese General-* Manuel de Saldanha raised a 
force of 1200 men and marclied against Bombay. Bat, on finding 
that this display of strength had no effect, he beat a retreat. 
Shortly after some Portagaese priests were foand in Bombay, stirring 
up the Portaguese residents against the English, and an order was 
issued requiring ^ all vagabond PAdres' to leave the island. The 
Portaguese authorities continued to starve Bombay, forbidding the 
export of rice from B&ndra and placing an almost prohibitive duty 
on fruits, vegetables, and fowls. They tried to levy a ten per cent 
duty on all supplies passing Th^na and Karanja on their way to 
Bombay, but this the English steadily resisted.^ 

In 1675 Shiv&ji drove the Moghals from their Th&na possessions, 
and, passing west along the T^nsa, began to fortify opposite the 
Portuguese town of S^iv&n (Sibon). This produced some 'slender 
hostilities,* but the work went on.* In the following year ShivAji 
sent a force to P^mera in the south of Surat, and repaired and 
garrisoned the fort.^ In 1678 Shiv&ji tried to bum the Musalmdn 
boats in Bombay harbour. Failing in his first attempt he went 
back to Kalydn and tried to cross to Thdna, but was stopped by 
Portuguese boats.^ In the same year the Ndgothna river was the 
scene of a struggle between some English troops from Bombay and 
Shiv^ji's general. In October 1679, to guard the southern shores 
of Bombay harbour against the Sidi^s raids, Shivdji took possession 
of the small rocky island of Kh^nderi or Eenery at the mouth 
of the harbour. This island was claimed both by the Portuguese 
and by the English, but it had been neglected as it was 
supposed to have no fresh water. On its capture by Shivdji the 
English and Sidis attempted to turn out the Mar&th^. The 
English sent an aged captain, or according to another account a 
drunk lieutenant, in a small vessel to find out what the Mar&th^ 
meant by landing on the island. The officer was induced to land, 
and he and his crew were out off. The Revenge, a pink, and seven 
native craft were ordered to lie at anchor and block all approach to 
the rock. On this, the Mar&th^ attacked the English fleet, took 
one grab, and put to flight all except the Revenge. The little man- 
of-war was commanded by Captain Minchin, and the gallant Captain 
Keigwin was with him as Commodore. These officers allowed the 
Mar&th&s to board, and then, sweeping the decks with their great 
guns, destroyed some hundreds, sunk four of the enemy's vessels, 
and put the rest to flight. In spite of this success the Mar^thto 



1 Brace's Annals, 11. 392 ; Anderson^s English in Western India, 86. Aooording to 
Navarette the English overthrew the chnrohee and cut to pieces the pictures on the 
altars. Orme's Hist. Frag. 203. 

* Orme's Hist. Frag. 51-54. Shiv&ji is stated to have driven the Moghals from 
K&lyin, which, except the Portuguese strip of coast, included all the country below 
the hills as far north as Daman. Brace's Annab, II. 48. Disorder among the 
Portuguese was one cause of Shivdji's success. In 1675 (May 25th) Fryer found at 
Kalvdn ' a pragmatical Portugal who had fled to this place for designing the death of 
a fidalgo. He was about to accept the pay of Shivdji, and was marching at the head 
of forty men. He was a bold desperate feUow, a rich lout, no genUeman, a fit 
instrument to rain his nation.' New Account, 144. 

» Orme's Hist. Frag. 5*5. * Nairne's Konkan, 67. 
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continaed to Hold Khdnderi. Soon after (9th January 1680)^ as a 
counter movement^ 8idi E&sim entrenched himself on Underi or 
Henery rock^ about two miles to the east of Khdnderi, and the 
Mar^th&s in vain tried to drive him out. The possession of these 
islands by enemies^ or ^ at best^ by doubtful friends, imperilled Bom« 
bay. The Deputy Governor prayed the Court for leave to expel them. 
In reply he was censured for not having called out the Company's 
sliips and prevented the capture. But^ owing to want of funds and 
the depressed state of trade, he was ordered to make no attempt to 
recover the islands, and was advised to avoid interference in all 
wars between Indian powers. An agreement was accordingly made 
acquiescing in Shiv^ji's possession of Kh&nderi.^ 

On the death of Shiv^ji on the 5th of April 1680, Sambhdji, his 
son and successor, by supporting the Emperor's rebel son Sult&n 
Akbar, brought on himself the anger of Aurangzeb. In the fights 
that followed between the Sidis and the Mar&thds the shores of the 
Bombay harbour were oftftn ravaged. The English in Bombay were 
in constant alarm, as, from ill-advised reductions, they had only one 
armed ship and less than a hundred Europeans in the garrison.' In 
1682 a Moghal army came from Junnar to Ealydn. The Portuguese 
had before this lost their hold of Shabdz or Bel^pur near Panvel, 
as the Sidi is mentioned as building a fort at Bel^pur to g^ard 
it against the Mardth&s. After the rains the Mar^th^ and Sidis 
again fought in Bombay harbour, and Sambh^ji is mentioned as 
preparing to fortify the island of Elephanta and as ordering his 
admiral Daulat-Kh&n to invade Bombay, where the militia were 
embodied and 3000 of Aurangzeb's troops were landed at M&zgaon 
to he]p in the defence.^ In 1683 the Moghals ravaged Ealy&n, and 
the Portuguese fought with the Mar fithds. Sambh&ji, who was repulsed 
before Chaul, seized the island of Earanja and plundered some 
places north of Bassein. In consequence of the capture of Bantam 
by the Dutch, Bombay was made the head English station in the 
East Indies, forty European recruits were sent, and 200 Rajputs 
ordered to be enrolled. At the close of the year Captain Eeigwin, 
the commandant of the Bombay garrison, enraged by continued 
reductions in pay and privileges, revolted from the Company, 
seized and confined the Deputy Governor, and, with the concurrence 
of the garrison and the people of the island, declared that the island 
was under the Eing's protection. Mr. Child, the President, came 
from Surat to Bombay, but, failing to arouse any feeling in favour 
of the Company, returned to Surat. The revolt continued till 
October 1684, when Sir Thomas Grantham, a Eing's officer and 
Vice- Admiral of the Indian fleet, arrived from England, and coming 
to Bombay in November 1684, landed without attendants, and 
persuaded Eeigwin to give up the island and retire to England.* 
Keigwin had raled with honesty and success. He made a favourable 



1 Brace's Annals, II* 447-448 ; Anderson's English in Western India, 82 ; Low's 
Indian Navy, I. 66-69. 2 Nairne's Konkan, 74; Bruoe's Annals, II. 489, 



3 Naime's Konkan, 74 ; Brace's Annals, II. 60. 

« Brace's Annals, II. 512-541 ; Anderson's English I 
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treaty with Sambhiji and repressed the Sidi^ forbidding him to 
come to M^gaon except for water. He claimed^ perhaps with 
justice^ that his vigorous management had saved the island from 
falling into the hands either of the MardLth^ or of the Moghals.^ 
In 1684 Ealy^ was again ravaged by the Moghals.' The war 
between the Portaguese and the Mar&th&s was renewed^ the Porta- 
gnese retaking Karanja^ Santa Graz opposite Ealylbn^ and the 
great hill-fort of Asheri.^ Sambh&ji in return ravaged the Porta- 
guese territory and invested Bassein.^ 

In 1687, under the influence of Sir Josiah Child, the Court of 
Directors, disgusted with the uncertain nature of their trading 
privileges in Surat and in Bengal, full of admiration for the Dutch 
system of independent and self-supporting centres of trade, and 
encouraged by the support they received from the Crown, determined 
to shake off their submission to the Moghal, to raise dieir leading 
Indian factories to be Regencies, to strengthen them so that they 
could not be taken by native attack, and to use their power at sea as 
a means of preventing Aurangzeb from interfering with their trade. 
With this object independent settlements were to be established at 
Bombay, Madras, and Chittagong. Bombay was to be the chief seat 
of power, as strong as art and money could make it, and Sdlsette was 
to be seized and garrisoned. Mr., now Sir John, Child, the brother 
of Sir Josiah Child, was appointed Captain General and Admiral of 
the Company^s forces by sea and land. He was directed to leave 
Stirat and establish his head-(|uarters in Bombay, to make an alliaDce 
with the Mar&thds, and to seize as many Moghal ships as he could, 
until the independence of the Company^s stations was acknowledged. 
With this object a strong force both in ships and men was sent to 
Chittagong and to Bombay. These schemes and preparations failed. 
In Bengal, hostilities were begun before the whole force arrived ; 
they were prosecuted virith little success, and agreements were 
hurriedly patched up on the old basis of dependence on the Moghal. 
In the west matters went still worse. Sir John Child issued orders for 
the capture of Moghal ships while Mr. Harris and the other factors 
were still at Surat. With these hostages there was no chance that 
the fear of the destruction of the Moghal sea-trade would induce 
Aurangzeb to admit the independence of the English settlements. 
Aurangzeb at this time, besides his successes against Sambhdji, had 
reduced both Bij4pur and Golkonda. The attempt to wring con- 
cessions from him was hopeless and had to be given up, and envoya 
were sent to Biidpur to negotiate a peace and regain the former 

Srivileges. In the midst of these disappointments and failures Sir 
ohn Child died in Bombay on the 4th of February 1690. 

On the 27th of February 1690 Aurangzeb passed an order grant- 
ing the English leave to trade. The terms of this order were 
humiliating. The English had to admit their fault, crave pardon, 
pay a heavy fine, promise tUat the^ 'Would go back to their old 
position of simple traders, and dismiss Child ' the origin of all the 



^ Nairne's Ronkan, 74 ; Brace's AnnalB, II. 498. 
' Naime*8 Eonkan, 75. > Orme's Hist Prag. 141, 



^ Naime's Konkan, 76. 
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eyil.' Before this pardon was g^ranted (14th February 1689) the 
Sidi fleet and army had invaded Bombay^ gained possession of 
M4him, M^zgaon^ and Sion, and held the Governor and the garrison 
as if besieged in the town and castle. The treaty with the English 
contained an order to the Sidi to withdraw from Bombay. But the 
English did not regain possession of M^gaon^ M&him^ and Sion^ till 
the 22nd of Jane 1690.^ So weak were the defences of the island 
and so xx)werless was the garrison^ reduced by pestilence to 
thirty-five English, that^ in Mr. Harris' opinion^ if it had not been 
for the jealousy of Mutditv^ 'Kh&a the Moghal general^ the Sidi 
might have conquered the island.' This foolhardy and ill-managed 
attempt' of the Ghilds to raise the Company to the position of an 
independent power is said to have cost the Company £416^000 
(Rs. 41,60^000).^ During the decline of Mar&tha vigour, that 
followed the capture and death of Sambh&ji> the Moghals overran 
most of the North Eonkan. In 1689 they made several inroads 
into Portuguese territory, plundering small towns and threatening 
Bassein.' In 1690 a band of ruffians, under a leader named 
E^kllji, came plundering close to Bassein, and two years later the 
Sidi attacked Bassein and threatened S41sette.' In 1694 Aurang. 
Keb declared war on the Portuguese, and his troops ravaged the 
country so cruelly that the people had to take shelter within the 
walls of Bassein and Daman. Fortunately for the Portuguese 
Aurangzeb was in want of cannon to use against the Mar&thte, and, 
on the promise of a supply, made a favourable treaty with the 
Portuguese.^ But there seemed neither rest nor security for the 
rich peace-loving Portuguese. No sooner were matters settled with 
Aurangzeb than bands of Maskat Arabs landed in S^sette, burnt 
the Portuguese villages and churches, killed their priests, and 
carried off 1400 prisoners into slavery.® Next year the Portuguese 
were somewhat encouraged by, what was now an unusual event, a 
sea victory over the Mar&thds.^ 

Bombay continued very depressed. In 1694 trade was in a 
miserable state ; the revenue had fallen from £5208 to £1416 (Bs. 
52,080-Rs. 14,160), the cocoa-palms were almost totally neglected, 
and there were only a hundred Europeans in the garrison.^^ In 
1696 want of funds required a reduction of sixty Christians and 
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1 Braoe*8 Annals, II. (y50^642. 

* Brace's Arauds, III. 94. The Jesuits had been acstive in helping the Sidi. As a 
punishment their lands in Bombay were seised. Ditto 95. 

8 Anderson's English in Western India, 117. 

« KhAfi Khdn (1680-1735) seems to have visited Bombay before Sir John Child's 
troubles began. He was much struck by the strength and richness of the place. 
Elliot and fiowson, VII. 212. 

* Ovington's Voyage to fiarat. 

* Nairne's Konkan, 77 ; Brooe's Amuds, III, 124. 
7 Nairne's Konkan, 78. 

* Hamilton in Nairne's Konkan. 78. The Arabs of Maskat had five large ships 
and 1500 men. In 1694 their strength was so great that they were expected to gam 
command of the Persian golf. Brace's Annals, III. 169-198. 

* Nairne's Konkan, 78. Orme notices (Historical Fragments, 218) that as late as 1674 
the Portuguese armada craised every year off Goa to assert the sovereignty of the seas.. 

10 Brace's Annals, III. 164. 
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840 QentooB,^ and, in 1697, there were only twenty-seven European 
soldiers.* In 1701 M4him and other stations had been strengthened, 
but the garrison was weak. The Mardth4B, Moors, Arabs, and 
Portuguese were ready to attack Bombay, and if reinforcements were 
not sent the island must be lost.' In 1702 the safety of the island 
was threatened by the Portuguese stopping the supply of provisions 
for the garrison, and giving secret help to the Mardthds. Added 
to this the plague broke out in the island, carried ofE some 
hundreds of the natives, and reduced the Europeans to the small 
number of seventy-six men. The plague was followed by a storm 
which destroyed the produce of the island and wrecked the greater 
part of the shipping.^ In 1705 matters were little better. The 
garrison was very weak, the Hindu companies were disbanded for 
neglect of duty, the Surat trade was at a stand, and the trade with 
the Malabar coast was harassed by K^nhoji Angria, a Shiv^ji, 
or Mardtha robber.^ In 1708 the king of Persia proposed to send 
an envoy to arrange with the English a joint attack on the 
Mar^tha and Arab pirates. But the Governor was forced to decline ; 
Bombay was in no state to receive an envoy ^either by the 
appearance of its strengfth, or by having disposable shipping for 
the service solicited.'* The ^Unfortunate Isle of the E^t' was 
plague-stricken, empty, and ruined. Of 800 Europeans only fifty 
were left, six civilians, six commissioned officers, and not quite 
forty English soldiers. There was only one horse fit to ride and one 
pair of oxen able to draw a coach.^ Bombay that had been one of 
the pleasantest places in India was brought to be one of the most 
dismal deserts.^ 

Between Aurangzeb's treaty with the Portuguese in 1694 and his 
death in 1708, with the coast strip under the Portuguese and Kaly^n 
under the Moghals, Thina seems to have been freer from war and 
plunder than it had been for years. Of the parts under the Moghals 
no details have been traced. But, in spite of all they had suffered^ 
the Portuguese lands were richly tilled, and the people, except 
the lowest classes, were well-to-do. According to the Musalm^ii 
historian Kbj6& Ehdn,^ Bassein and Daman were very strong and the 
villages round them were flourishing, yielding a very large revenue. 
The Portuguese tilled the skirts of the hills and grew the best 
crops, sugarcane, pine-apples, and rice, with gardens of cocoa-palms 
and vast numbers of betel vines. Unlike the English, they attacked 
no ships except ships that refused their passes, or Arab and 
Maskat vessels with which they were always at war. The greatest 
act of Portuguese tyranny was, that they taught and brought up as 
Christians the children of any of their Musalmin or Hindu subjects 



1 Brace's AnnalB, III. 194 ; Andenon's Enslish in Western India, 128. 
> Brace's Annals, III. 215. » Brace's Annals, III. 439. 

« Brace's Annals, III. 502603. " Brace's Annals, IIL 596-597. 

• Brace's Annals, III. 652. 

' Anderson's English in Western India, 128, 163, 171-172. 
< Hamilton's New Account, I. 240. 

• Kh&fi KhAn's Muntakhabu-l-Lub&b in Elliot and Dowson, VH. 211-212, and 
345-346. KhAfi KhAn, who lived from about 1680 to 1735, travelled in the Konkan 
and visited Bombay, See below p. 485 note 2. 
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who died leaving no grown-up son.* Otherwise they were worthy of 
praise. They built villages and in all matters acted with much 
kindness to the people^ and did not vex them with oppressive taxes. 
They set apart a quarter for the MusalmAns and appointed a Jcdzi to 
settle all matters of taxes and marriages. Only the call to prayer 
was not allowed. A poor traveller might pass through their 
territory and meet with no trouble^ except that he would not be able 
to say his prayers at his ease. Their places of worship were very 
conspicuous with burning tapers of camphor and figures of the Lord 
Jesus and Mary, very gaudy in wood, wax, and paint They were 
strict in stopping tobacco, and a traveller might not carry more than 
for his own use. When they married, the girl was gfiven as the 
dowry. They left the management of all alhirs in the house and 
out of the house to their wives. They had only one wife and con- 
cubines were not allowed.' 

In the beginning of 1695 the Italian traveller Qemelli Gareri spent 
some time at Daman and Bassein, and in Siilsette.' Daman was a 
fairly pretty town in the Italian style. It had three broad streets 
and four cross streets, lined with regular rows of one-storied tiled 
dwellings, with oyster-shell windows instead of glass, and each house 
with its garden of fruit-trees. There were several good monasteries 
and four modem bastions, well-built though ill-supplied with cannon. 
There was a good garrison, a captain, and a revenue factor. The 
people were Portuguese, half-castes or mestizoSf Musalm&ns, and 
Hindus. Most of the Hindus lived in old Daman on the right bank 
of the river, a place of ill-planned streets and cottages, with mud 
walls and roofs thatched with palm-leaves. The Portuguese lived 
in great style, with slaves and palanquins.* Out-of-doors they 
rode in coaches drawn by oxen. The food was not good. The beef 
and pork were ill-tasted, they seldom killed sheep, and everybody 
could not go to the price of fowls. Their bread was excellent, and 
native fruits and many European herbs were plentiful. Under their 
coats the men wore an odd sort of breeches called candalea, which 
when tied left something like the tops of boots on i^e leg. Others 
wore a short doublet, and under the doublet wide silk breeches, 
and some let their breeches hang to their ankles serving as hose. 

TArdpur was well inhabited with monasteries of Dominicans and 
Recolets or Franciscans. At Bassein the fortifications were Hot 
finished. The people of fashion wore silk and thin muslins with long 
breeches to the heols, without stockings, and with sandals instead 
of shoes. A bride was richly dressed in the French fashion. For 
fifteen miles between Bassein and Cassabo, that is Agdshi, was 
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^ Mnntakliaba-l-Lab&b in Elliot and Dowson, VII. 345. 

S Montakhabu-l-Labib in EUiot and Dowson, VIL 211-212 and 345-346. 

S Chorchiirs Voyaffee, IV. 186-200. 

* The number of suves varied from six to ten in a small establiahmeBt and from 
thirty to forty in a large establishment. They carried umbrellas and palanquins 
and did other menial work. They cost little to bu;^, fifteen to twen^Naples crowns, 
and scarcely anything to keep, only a dish of rice once a day. They were blacks 
brought by Portuguese ships from Africa. Some were sold in war, some by their 
parents, and others, in despair, barbarously sold themselves. Churchill's Voyages, 
IV. 203. 
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nothing bat delightfal gardens planted with several sorts of conntrj 
frait-trees> as palms^ £gs, mangoes^ and others with abnndance of 
sugarcanes. The gardens were always green and fruitful^ watered 
with engines. The gentry^ tempted by the cool pleasant laneSj had 
all pleasure houses at Agdslu, where they went in the hottest weather* 
About this time, besides the risk of slaughter by Pendh&ri free- 
booters and Maskat pirates, the people of Bassein were haunted by 
another form of sudden death. A plague, a pestilential disease 
called carazzo, exactly like a bubo, had for some years infested the 
north coast ; cities were emptied in a few hours ; Surat, Daman, 
Bassein, and Thina had all suffered.^ 

Sdlsette, the best part of which belonged to the Jesuits, was rery 
rich yielding abundance of sugarcane, rice, and fruit. There were 
seYereJ villages of poor wretched Gentiles, Moors, and Christians 
living in wattle and daub houses covered with straw or palm-leaves. 
The peasants were worse than vassals to the lords of the villages. 
They were bound to till the land or to farm as much as might put 
them in a condition to pay the landlord. They fled like slaves irom 
one village to another, and their landlords brought them back by 
force. Those who held from large proprietors paid their rent in 
grain, sometimes with the addition of personal service. Those who 
held direct from the state paid the Qovemment factor or treasurer 
a monthly imposition according to what they were worth. The chief 
places in the island were B4ndra, Yersova, and Th&na. Thfoa 
stood in open country excellent good for India. It had three 
monasteries and a famous manufacture of calicoes.^ 

Careri makes no mention of the loss and havoc caused by recent 
raids and disturbances. But he tells of fierce fights at sea with the 
Maskat pirates ;^ of the Malabars, pirates of several nations, Moors^ 
Hindus, Jews, and Christians, who with a great number of boats full 
of men fell on ail they met ; and of Savaji, the mortal enemy of 
the Portuguese, so strong that he could fight both the Moghald 
and the Portuguese. He brought into the field fifty thousand 
horse and as many or more foot, much better soldiers than the 
Moghals, for they lived a whole day on a piece of diy bread while 
the Moghals marched at their ease, carrying their women and 
abnndance of provision and tents, so that they seemed a moving 
city. Savaji^s subjects were robbers by sea and by land. It waB 
dangerous at any time to sail along their coast, and impossible with- 
out a large convoy. When a ship passed their forts, the Savajis 
ran out in small well-manned boats, and robbed friend and foe. 
This was the pay their king allowed fliem. 

During the first fifty years of the British possession of Bombay 
the trade of the Thdna coast shows a gradual falling ofit in all the 



1 This plague devastated Upper India from 1617 to 1625. Elliot and Dowson, VL 
407. It raged at Bij&pnr in 168d. Ditto, VH. 337. See Places of Interest, p. 33 and 
note §. « ChnrohUL IV. 198. 

8 There were still men of valour among the Fortuguese. The admiral Antonio 
Machado de Brito, who was killed in a brawl in Goa in 1694 (3rd of Deoember), had 
freed the Portuguese territory from banditti and defeated fourteen Irab ships which 
had attacked three vessels under his command. Churchill, IV. 199. 
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ports except in Bombay. In Bombay between 1664 and 1684 
'trade flonrished and increased wondefrf ally/ ^ This was the 
turning point in the modem history of the trade of the Th&na coast, 
when, as of old, it began to draw to itself the chief foreign commerce 
of Western IndUA. Between 1684 and 1688 Bombay was the centre 
of English commerce with Western India.9 Then came the collapse 
and the years of deadly depression and of strife between the Lonaon 
and the English Companies, ending in 1702 in the formation of the 
New United Company. 

In the beginning of the eighteenth centnry Hamilton' enters on 
his map of the Thina coast. Daman, Cape St. John, T&r^pur, 
Bassein, Bombay, and Gfaanl. Besides these he mentions, between 
Daman and Bassein, D4h4nn, T^b^pnr, M4him-Kellem or Kelva^ 
M^im and the island of Yaccas or Aff^hi, and between Bassein 
and Bombay, Yersova, Bdndra^ and M^him. Of these ports 
Daman, in former times a place of good ttade, was redact to 
poverty ; D&h&nn, T&riLpar, Kelva-M^him and the island of Yaocas 
were ' of small acconnt in the table of trade j' Bassein was a place of 
small trade, its riches dead and bnried in the churches ; Yersova 
was a small town driving a small trade in dry-fish; B^dra 
was most conspicnons, but it had no trade as the mouth of the river 
was pestered with rocks ; Bombay, as noticed above, had fallen very 
low. Trade was so bad that, according to Hamilton, in 1696 the 
Governor Sir John Qayerpref erred a prison in Snrat where he could 
employ his money, to Government house in Bombay where there 
was no chance of trade. Th&na, Ealyiln, and Panvel are passed over 
in silence. Chaul, once a noted place of trade, was miserably poor.^ 

No details have been traced of the trade of Bombay at this 
period. Apparently vessels from Bombay occasionally traded to 
England, and to almost all the Icnown Asiatic and east African ports. 
The following summary serves to show the chan&cter of the trade 
in which, a few years before, Bombay had played a considocable part^ 
aud in which^ after a few years of almost complete efbcement, it 
again acquired a large and growing jshare. 

Of Indian ports north of the Th&na coast, there were in Sindh, 
Tatta with a very large and rich trade ; Cutchnagar apparentlv 
Cutchigad six mfles north of Dw&rka; Mongrel, and Pormain witn 
considerable traffic ; Din, one of the best cities in India, but three«> 
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I Hamilton's New Account, I. 186. 

s Khi^ Khin, who Beems to hAve viaited Bomt)av before Child's troubles began, was 
much struck by its strength and richness. Inside of the fortress from the gate, on 
each side of the road, was a Una of English yoatlia of twelve or fourteen yenrs^ 
shouldering ezcdlent muskets* At evei^ step were young Englishmen with 
n>routing beuds, handsome and well-dothed with fine muskets in their hands, 
rurther on were Englishmen with long beards alike ih age, accoutrements, and 
dress. Further on were Englishmen with white beards, clothed in brocade, with 
muskets on their shoulders, drawn up in two ranks in perfect array. Next Were 
some English children, handsome and wearing pearls on the borders of their hats, 
AltogeOier there must have been nearly seven thousand musketeers, dressed and 
arm^ as for a review. Elliot and Dowson, VII. 351-352. 

* Hamilton's knowledge of this coast lasted over about forfy yean from about 
l680tol72D. 

* Hamilton's New Aoooont, 1. 179, 243. 
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fourths empty ; Gogha^ a pretty large town with some trade ; Cambay^ 
a large city> a place of good trade ; Broach^ famous for its fine cloth 
and for its cotton ^ the best in the world' ; Sarat^ a OTeat city with a 
very considerable trade ' in spite of convolsions' ; Navsdri^ with a 
good manufacture of coarse and fine cloth ; and Gandeyi, with 
excellent teak exported and used in building houses and ships. 

South of Chaul to Goa the coast towns were small and poor, 
empty and tradeless^ the coast harassed by pirates.^ Even Goa had 
little trade except in palm-juice arrack^ which was bought yearly in 
great quantities by the English for punch. Between Goa and 
Gape Comorin^ Kdrw&r, Hon&yar^ and Bhatkal had a good trade. 
Mangalor was the greatest mart in Kinara^ and Eannanur, E^likat^ 
and Kochin were all centres of considerable commerce. On the 
east coast Fort St. David was one of the most prosperous places ; 
Madras was a well-peopled colony, and Masulipatam^ Calcutta^ and 
Hugli were great centres of trade.^ 

In the Persian Gulf, on the east coast, were Gombroon with 
English and Dutch factories and a good trade, Cong with a small 
trade, Bushire with a pretty good trade, and Bassora and Bagdid 
great cities much depressed by a pestilence and by the conquest 
of the Turks. On the west of the gulf, Maskat was strongly 
fortified and well supplied with merchandise. On the east coast 
of Arabia were Kuria-Muria, DofEar, and Kassin, inhospitable porta 
with a dislike of strangers and only a small trade. Aden was a 
place of little commerce. Its trade had passed to Mocha, the 
port of the great inland city of Sunan, with English and Dutch 
factories. Of the Bed Sea marts, Jidda on the east coast and 
Massua on the west coast were the most important.' On the east 
coast of Africa, Magadoxo, Patta, Mombas, and Mozambique had 
little trade with India, partly because of the English pirates Of 
Mozambique and partly because the coast as far south as Mombassa 
had lately (1692 - 1698) passed from the Portuguese to the Imdm of 
Maskat South of Mombassa there was little trade except some 
Portuguese traffic with Sena and some British dealing with Natal. 
Passing east, by the south of India, the rich trade of Ceylon was 
almost entirely in the hands of the Dutch and the English. On 
the east coast of the Bay of Bengal the chief places of trade were 
Chittagong, ArrAkAn, Syrian the only open port in Pegu, whose 
glory was laid in the dust by late wars with Siam and by its conquest 
by Burmah. Further east were Merji and Tenasserim, Malacca under 
the Dutch apparently with much lessened trade, Achin in Sumatra 
a rich and important mart for Indian goods, and Bencolin also in 
Sumatra with an English colony. The rich spice trade of J&va and 
Borneo was in the hands of the Dutch. Si&m and Cambodia were 
rich and were anxious to trade with the English. Cochin-China 



1 Hamilton mentions Danda-IUjpnri or Jamira, Zeferdon or Shrivardhaa in 
Janjira, Ddbhol, R&jdpar, Gheria, M&lvan, and Vengurla. New Account, I. 244-248. 

2 Hamilton's New Acconnt, U. 19. 

8 These were, travelling west from Mokha, Mohai, Zibet, Jidda^ with a great 
trade from the concourse of pUsrims to Bf eoca^ Suez where trade was impossihle from 
the intolerable avarice of the Turks, Zuakio, Massua^ and 2eyl«. 
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had little trade> bnt Tonqnin was powerful and commercial. In 
Cliina, ^ the richest and best governed empire in the world,' the 
chief places where the English traded were Canton, Amoy> and 
Sonchon. Amoy at the beginning of the eighteenth century was 
a great centre of English tntde, but it was closed some years later 
by order of the Emperor. Japan in 1655 had risen on the Portuguese 
and killed the Christians, and the Dutch had taken advantage of 
Charles U/s marriage with the Infanta of Portugal to persuade the 
Japanese to forbid the English to trade. 

The trade between Bombay and other ThAna ports was chiefly in 
grain, vegetables, fruit, fowls, and mutton for the Bombay market, 
and in teak from Bassein for house and ship building. This local 
trade was much hampered by the demands of the Portuguese and 
by taxes in Bombay.* The barrier of customs-houses^ English 
Portuguese and Marithi, and the disturbed state of the Deccan 
prevented any considerable inland trade.^ Gujar&t chiefly exported 
com, cloth, and cotton, and the Kithiiwir ports yielded cotton, 
com, cloth, pulse, and butter, and took pepper, sugar, and betelnut. 
From the South Konkan ports almost the only exports were cattle 
from Janjira and arrack from Goa. The K^nara ports yielded teak 
and poon timber, and the Malabdr coast rice, sandalwood, pepper, 
betelnuts, and plenty of iron and steel. The east Madras ports yielded 
diamonds, the best tobacco in India, and beautiful chintz, and 
Calcutta and Hugli yielded saltpetre, piecegoods, silk, and opium. 

Outside of India the ports in the Persian Oulf took Indian cloth 
and timber, and European broadcloth and hardware ; they exported 
dates, rose-water, £orses, and dry-fish. The east Arab ports took 
coarse calicoes^ and exported myrrh, olibanum, frankincense, pearls, 
horses, and a red resin. Aden exported horses, finely shaped 
and mettlesome but very dear £50 or £60 being thought a small 
price for one. Mokha exported coffee, myrrh, and frankincense; 
Socotra exported aloes, and the Abyssinian ports low-gold, ivory, 
slaves, coffee, and ostrich feathers. The only dealings with the East 
African ports was a little Portuguese traffic in gold with Sena, and 
a British traffic in ivory with Natal. Ceylon was famous for its 
cinnamon, emeralds, sapphires, and cats-eyes. Syrian in Pegu imported 
Indian goods, European hats, and silver and lead which passed for 
money ; it exported timber, ivory, lac, iron, tin, earth-oil, rubies, 
and diamonds. Achin and Bencolin in Sum&tra took large quantities 
of Indian goods, and exported fine gold-dust and ivory. Si^m had 
timber and agala wood. Cambodia had ivory, stick-lac, gum, and 
raw silk. Tonqnin was rich in gold and copper, abundance of raw 
silk, lacquered ware, and coarse porcelain ; the Chinese ports took 
putchoc from Cutch as incense, and exported gold, copper, raw and 
wrought silks, lacquered ware, porcelain, tea, and rhubarb. Gold 
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1 The Portuguese levied a duty of 33 per cent and a transit fee of 20 per cent on 
timber passing Bassein. Anderson's Western India, 86. In Bombay Hamilton (New 
Account, I. 240) writes, 'I have seen Portuguese subjects bring twenty or thirty 
poultry to the market, and have five of the best taken for the custom of the rest.* 

2 There was five per cent to pay in Bombay, eight per cent in Thdna^ and arbitrary 
exactions in Kaly^^ Bruoe's Annals, III. S^. 
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and its earthenware, lacquered work, and 
respects bette)r than the corresponding 



Prom England came lead in pigs, barrels of tar, sword blades 
and penknives, spectacles^ looking-glasses, swinging glasses, hnbble- 
bubbles, rosewater bottles, guns, and flowered cloth green scarlet 
and white.* The exports were indigo, pepper, coffee, drugs, cotton- 
wool, cloth, cotton, myrrh, aloes, saltpetre, book-muslins, and dorms} 

Among the Bombay merchants, the number of English, both in 
the Company's service and as private traders, had increased. The 
other merchants were chiefly Armenians, Hindus, and Musalm&ns. 
As in former time8,Hindu traders were settled at great distances from 
India. In 1669, among the schemes for increasing the population 
of Bombay was one for tempting Persian Banians to settle in the 
Island.^ About 1700, at Bandar Abds the Banians were strong 
enough and rich enough to prevent the slaughter of cattle by 
paying a fine.^ Banians were also settled at Cong and Bassora/ 
and at Mokha.^ 

Some of the ships used by the English w^e of great size. Hamilton 
was at one time in command of a vessel that drew twenty-one feet. 
The native merchants had also large fleets of fine vessels. One 
Mtthammadan merchant of Surat had a fleet of twenty sail varying 
from 200 to 800 tons.^ English captains were in much request with 
the Moghals of India, who gaye them handsome salaries and other 
indulgences.^ 

The sea seems to have been specially trembled with pirates. 
The most dangerous were the Europeans, of whom Captain^ 
Every, Kidd, and Oreen were the most notorious. Hamilton 
notices two nests of European pirates, near Madagascar and on the 
east coast of the Bay of Bengal.^ Next to the European pirates 
the most formidable were the Maskat Arabs, who sometimes with 
fleets of as many as 1500 men scoured the west coast of India.^^^ 
Along the west coast of India were many nests of pirates, of which 
the chief were the Sanganians on the north coast of Kdthidwir, the 
Warels of Chh^ni on the south coast, the Sidis, Mardthis, Angri&s 
and S&vants in' the Konkan, and the pirates of Porka on the 
Malabo coast,^^ 

After the anion of the London and the English Companies in 
1.708, Bombay began to recover from its deep depression. By 1716, 

1 Sarat Diaries for 1700. > Brace's Annals, III. 513, 521, 533, and 534. 

t Brace's Annals, IL 267. The context shows that this means Hrndus from the golf, 
not P&mis. 
4 Hamilton's New Account I. 97. ^ Hamilton's New Account, L 84, 93. 

Hamilton's New Accoont, L 42. 7 Hamilton's New Account, L 149. 

8 Hamilton's New Account, L 237. The ci^rtain had from £10 to £15 a month, 
mates from £5 to £9, and gunners and boatswains good salaries. They were alM> 
allowed to do some private trade. 

9 Hamilton's New Account, 1. 19, 43, 320 ; IL 67. AocouniB are also given in Low's 
Indian Navy, I. 78. 

10 LoVs Indian Nayv, I. 311, 312, 321. Hamilton's New Account, 1. 189. Hamilton, 
perhaps on the groimd of their ccmunon hate of the P<»tuguese, was well treated by the 
fiaskat Arabs. Ditto, I. 71, 76. 

11 Hamilton's New Account, I. 134, 141, 247 ; Low's Indian Navy, L 97. 
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the popnlation had increcised to 16^000^ proyisions were abnndant^ 
and thanks to the building of a strong dyke at the Great Breach^ 
much of the salt swamps had dried^ and the climate was pleasant 
and with care as healthj as England. The Town Wall was finished 
in 1716^ and the Cathedral was begun in November 1715 and 
finished in 1718.^ In all other parts of Th&na^ the death of 
Anrangzeb was the beginning of friesh struggles and loss. The 
release of Sh^u^ which happened soon after Aurangzeb's death, 
caused a division among the Mardth&s, and^ in the struggles between 
the heads of the state, Angria made himself nearly independent, and 
spread his power over the south of Th&na as far east as the 
B4jm4chi fort near the Bor pass and as far north as Bhiwndi.* 
The coast districts suffered more than ever from the raids of Arab 

firates. Four times between 1712 and 1720 they fought the 
'ortuguese fleet which they formerly used carefully to avoid.' 
About this time (1718) Btiiji Yishvan&th, a Chitp&van Br^man of 
Shrivardhan near Bdnkot, rose to be the leading adviser of the 
S^tdra branch of the Mar&tha state. His power was increased by the 
formal withdrawal of the Moghals from the Konkan in 1720, and by 
the settlement of the dispute between the S&tdra and the Kolhdpur 
branches of the house of Shivdji in 1780.* Between 1718 and 1727 
Angria's power was at its highest. On several occasions, in 1 71 7j 
1719, 1720, and 1722, the English from Bombay, sometimes alone 
sometimes with the Portuguese, attacked Yijaydurg, Kh&nderi, and 
Eol&ba, but never with success.^ 

About 1720 the relations between the Portuguese and the English 
were more than usually strained. The Bombay Government found 
that the Portuguese priests were stirring up their people, who num- 
bered about 5000 or one-third of the population of the island, against 
the English. They accordingly resolved, that instead of the Viceroy 
of 6oa appointing the priests, the congregations should choose their 
priests, and that the priest chosen by the people should be nominated 
by the Bombay Government. Enraged at this change the Portuguese 
General of the North forbad the transport of provisions to Bombay, 
and seized English craft in the Mfihim river. Governor Boone 
retaliated (5th July 1720) by proclaiming the lands of all absentee 
Portuguese confiscated to Government, and among other properties 
Parol was taken from the Jesuits and made a (Government House. 
The British messengers who were sent to B^ndra to make the 
proclamation were seized, carried to Thdn& in irons, and there hoisted 
on a gibbet. On their return, sound in limb 'but very sore and 
mighty terrified,' a small body of British troops was sent to Mdhim. 
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1 Bom. Qaar. Rev, HI. 33-38 ; Hamilton's New Acconnt, I. 188. Hamilton (New 
Acooimt, I. 21) describes Mr. Boone, imder whom these improvements were made, as 
* a gentleman of as mnoh honour and good sense as ever sat in the Governor's chair.' ^ 

8 AngriA seems to have made grants ten miles norUi of Bbiwndi. Mr. Sinclair in 
Ind. Ant. IV. 65. 

> Eloffnen in Naime's Konkan, 79. According to Hamilton (New Aoconnt, I. 76) 
the Arabs of Maskat were by no means savage pirates. They spared churches, killed 
no one in oold blood, and treated their captives courteously. 

« Grant Doff, 200, 203 and 223. 5 Naime's Konkan, 80. 
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A well-aimed shell, lighting on the roof of the Jesait Church at 
B^ndra^ killed several of the priests and brought the rest to terms. 
Two years later some Portuguese, found contrary to agreement 
repairing a fort apparently at Kurla^ were attacked and driven off 
with the loss of twenty or thirty lives.* 

In 1727 the Portuguese made some efforts to check the decay of 
their power. An officer was sent to examine the defences of their 
Th&oa possessions a^d suggest reforms, and a scheme was started 
for buying back the island of Bombay. The officer sent to examine 
the defences found the management most loose and corrupt.' There 
was no systematic defence. The militia was in confusion. There 
was no discipline : some were called captains and some corporals^ but 
all were heads. Of the troops of horse, the Daman troop was never 
more than fortv strong, and the Basseih troop never more than 
eight. So weak were tney that the infantry had to go into the field 
while the horse stayed in the fort, the troopers bemg filled with 
vices and the horses full of disease from want of exercise.' 

Bassein had ninety pieces of artillery from three to twenty-four 
pounders. The garrison was eighty men, almost all natives, many of 
them sick or past work. Of twelve artiQerymen five were useless. 
There was no discipline. If it was hot or if it was wet, the men on 
g^rd left their posts and took shelter in some neighbouring house. 
The walls were ruined in many places, and, towards the sea side, a 
sand-hill rose as high as the curtain of the wall. Some rice dams 
had turned the force of the tide on to the north wall and endangered 
it. The countiy between Bassein and Ag^shi was green, fertile, 
and well-wooded, the gem of the province. But the creek which 
used to guard it on the land side had been allowed to silt, and 
in places might be crossed dry-shod. The hill of Nilla, Nil 
Dungri about two miles east of Sopdra, had been fortified without 
the help of an engineer. The bastions were so small that there 
was no room to work a four-pounder gun. At Sopdra, the great 
gap near Bolinj had been strengthened by a stockade, but the 
pillars were rotting and were hardly able to hold two cannon. 
The palm stockade, at S&ivdn was so decayed that a few shots 
would bring it to the ground. Five companies of a nominal 
strength of 250 men guarded the Sdiv&n villages. In the decay 
of honour the actual strength of each company was not more 
than ten or twelve men, and they were little better than thieves, 
fleecing their friends but never facing the foa So thoroughly 
had they forgotten their drill that they could not even talk of it. 
Through K&man there was an easy entrance to S^sette. It was 
deplorable to see so rich an island, with its seventy-one villages, 
supporting Bassein and great part of Goa, so utterly unguarded. It 
was open to attack from the Sidi, the English, or the Mardth£s. 



1 Hamilton's New Accoant, L 182; Grose's Voyage, I. 46 ; Bom. Quar. Eev. HL 
00-63. In 1722 there was also a customs dispute wmch led to blows. O Chron. de 
Tis. n, 34. 8 The report is given in O. Chron. de Tis. I. 30-34, 50-53. 

3 0. Chron. de Tis. I. 29-36, 
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' At Th£na, to guard the dry ford across the creek^ there were to the 
south the towers of Sam Pedro and Sam Jeronimo^ one with four 
soldiers and four guns^ the other with two soldiers and two guns^ and 
to the north was the Deis Magos with four soldiers and four pieces 
of artillery. These towers were of no use. They stopped the 
shipping, but could never stop an enemy. A royal fort should be 
built and the creek guarded. The Versova fort was small, ugly, 
old, and ruined. It had a garrison of fifty men and ten pieces of 
artillery, but only two of the pieces were serviceable. The fort at 
Shabaz, or Bel^pur, had four companies of 180 men, with fourteen 
guns from four to twelve pounders. On the Karanja island were 
400 men able to carry arms. The fort on the plain- had a garrison 
of fifty men, one artilleryman, and six one to six-pounder guns. 

In the north. Manor was not worthy of the name of a fort, the 
wall in places being not more than six feet high. There was a 
garrison of 104 men, and eight guns of which five were useless. 
The magazine was bad and the bastions ruined. The captain took 
contracts for timber, and, neglecting his duty, employed his men in 
the menial work of hawling logs. There were 150 men on Asheri, 
but, as at Manor, they were timber-draggers rather than soldiers. 
All showed neglect and waste, many of the men being old and 
useless. 

The Kelvi^Mdhim fort was irregular and feeble. There was a 
garrison of sixty men, of whom seven were white ; there were fifteen 
two to ten-pounder guns but no artillerymen. Many of the arms 
were unserviceable. There was also a stockade with a captain and 
thirty men, fourteen of whom had been sent to Santa Cruz opposite 
Ealyan. At Tdrapur were sixty men and twenty three to twelve- 
pounder guns. There were no artillerymen. Of the sixty men 
thirty were at Santa Cruz. Things seemed beyond cure. The abuses 
were so ingrained that they seemed natural. Besides there was^no 
money and even were money spent and things put straight, unless 
there were more Europeans all would again go wrong. In the last 
twenty years decay had been most rapid. 

The troops consisted of several small detachments, each on a 
difierent footing from the other. Three companies belonged to the 
army of Goa, six were flying companies, two belonged to the 
administration, and seven were of sepoys. Besides these, nine 
companies had lately been raised, but they had no pay and were fed 
by their captains. There ought to be a force of twenty companies, 
regular muster rolls, and pay certificates and better pay. Half 
the men should be white. The only power that was to be dreaded 
was the Mardtha court. Friendly relations should be established 
with the Mar4th6s. Yearly presents would save many of the raids^ 
which during the last thirteen years had ruined the miserable lands 
of Daman. The Portuguese nobles, as was originally the case^ 
should be forced to build a moated fort or tower in each village and 
keep a body of twenty men able to carry arms. 

This exposure was not in vain. A beautiful fort was begun at 
Th&na, and judging by the result a few years later, other leading 
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fortifications were repaired and the garrisons strengthened and made 
more serviceable. As regards the scheme of buying back Bombay 
the Viceroy JoSo de Saldanha da Gama^ on the 18th of January 
1727, sent the King along report estimating what thepnrchase 
would cost and how the funds could be raised. The negotiations^ or 
at least inquiries and calculations for the English do not seem to 
have been consulted^ went on till the overthrow of the Portuguese 
in 1739.1 

K&nhoji^s death in 1781 and the struggles that followed amon^ 
his sons lessened the power of the An^rids. A few years later 
(1 734), the death of Tdkub Kh&n and a disputed succession lowered 
the power of the Sidis, and in 1735 the Peshwa took many of his 
forts.^ The Konkanasth Brtlhmans, ' now the first power in the 
Konkan, were able to turn their whole strengfth against the Por- 
tuguese, whom they hated as Christians and as strangers, and for 
whose ports and rich coast-lands they had long hungered. The 
Mar^thks began to press the Portuguese. Year after year news 
reached Bombay that the Mar^thlM9 had seised a fresh Portuguese 
fort, or appropriated the revenues of one more Portuguese district. 
In 1731 Thina was threatened, and the Government of Bombay, 
who felt that the success of the Mar^th^ endangered their island^ 
sent three hundred men to garrison Th&na, but soon after withdrew 
the aid.^ 

In 1737, by siding with Sambhdji Angria against the Peshwa's 
friend M&n&ji Angria, the Portuguese gave the Mar&thiLs a pretext 

1 Arohivo Portnffaez Oriental Fm. 6. Supplement New Goa, 1876, 287 -2921 The 
following are the cnief details of the result of this inquiry : ' Bombay had two towns 
or kasbdat Bombi^ and M&him ; it had eight viUages, M^zgaon, Varli, Parel, 
Vad^a (between Parel and M&tunga), Ndi^n (south of VadAla and north of Parel), 
MAtnnga, Dh&rliTi, and the island of Eolis or KoUba ; it had seyen hamlets, two, 
Aivaris and Gauvori under YadAla ; two, Bamanvali and Coltem 7 under Dh&r&vi, 
and three, Bhoiviida, Pomala, and Salgado under Parel ; and it had five Koli 
quarters under Bombay, JA&ggMUf Varli, Parel, and Sion. There were three salt- 
jMUis, at Kauli north of Mitunga, Siwri, and Yad^. The estimated produce and 
revenue of the different parts of the island were, of the towns, Bombay 40,000 coooa- 
palma, some rice lands, and old rice>lands now built on, and Miihim 70,<X)0 ooooa- 
pabns and 592 mudd9 of rice. Gf the eight villages, M^^ton yielded 184 mudds of 
rice and had 250 brab-palms, with a yearly revenue of about Ams. 4000 ; Varli ^mwUU 
worth about XmB. 7000 ; Parel, including its three hamlets, 154 muddaaokd some brab- 
palms yielding about Xms. 4000 ; Vaddla, with its two hamlets, 75 mudds and some 
brab-palms ]£ais. 1900 ; NAigaon, 42 mudda and some brab-palms Xms. 1000 ; Mitungs 
65 mudda and 100 brab-palms Xms. 1700 ; Sion, 54 mudds and a few palms Xms. 1400 ; 
BhAr^vi, with two hamlets, 23 mudds and a few brab-palms Xms. 626. KoUba worth 
Xms. 4000 to Xms. 5000. The salt-pans yielded Xms. 2300 and the Koli suburbs 
about Xms. 7000. There were two distilleries, bandhdrasUs (?), at Bombay and at 
MAhim, Gf other sources of revenue the Bombay and MAhim cnstoms-honaea 
yielded about Xms. 52,000, a tobacco tax Xms. 19,000, an excise Xms. 12,000, quit- 
rents Xms. 3000, and the MAhim ferry Xms. 1200. The total was roughly estimated 
at Xms. 160,000. The fortifications of the island were, the oastle with six bastions 
begun in 1716, well armed ; a small fort on Dongri ; a small bastion at MA2«aon, with 
a sergeant and 24 men and 3 guns ; Siwri fort on the shore, with a subhecUir and 50 
aepoys and from 8 to 10 guns ; the small tower and breastwork of Sion, with a captain 
and 62 men and nine or ten guns ; three bastions at MAhim, with 100 men and 30 
^ns ; a fort on Yarii hill, with an ensicn and 25 men and seven or eight guns ; the 
island of Patecas (Butcher's Island) belonging to MAzf^aon, with a fort, begun by 
General Boone in 1722, and about seventy seamen and six or seven guns. 

» Grant Duff, 231-232. 8 Bom. Quar. Kev, IV. 78. 
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for attacking tkem. The time favoured the Mar&tii&s. €k)a was 
harassed by the Bhonsles^ and Angria's fleet was at the Peshwa's 
service. The first step taken by the Mardthds was to attack the 
island fort of Am&la^ ofE the mouth of the Yaitama. The fort 
was taken and the commandant and the garrison put to the sword. 
The Mar&th&s next (April 1737) attacked Sdlsette, took Ghod. 
bandar and put the garrison to the sword, and, gaining command 
of the river, prevented help being sent from Bassein to Th^jia. 
At Th&na, though the fort was well advanced, the defences were 
unfinished. The captain fled to Earanja, and ilioagh the garrison 
made a gallant defence, successfully driving back two assaults, in 
the end they were forced to capitulate.^ The English sent men and 
ammunition to B4ndra, but the defences were useless and the place 
was abandoned, and fell to the Mar&th^ without a struggle. In 
1738 the Portuguese made strenuous efforts to regain what they had 
lost. They defeated the Mardthis at Asheri, and a gallant attack 
on Th&ua might have succeeded, had not the English warned the 
Mar&thds of the Portuguese preparations and supplied the garrison 
with powder and shot.* In January 1739 Chimnaji Appa, the 
Peshwa's brother, took command of the Mar&tha troops, and, in spite 
of obstinate resistance, captured most of the northern forts, Katalvida, 
Ddh^u, Eelve, Shrigaon, and Tdrdpur, whose waUs were scaled 
by the Mar&thfe, the Portuguese ' fighting with the bravery of 
Europeans,' till they were overwhelmed by numbers. Versova and 
Dharkvi in Silsette, which still held out for the Portuguese, next 
surrendered, and the siege of Bassein was begun. The commandant 
of Bassein offered to pay tribute, but the offer was refused ; he 
appealed to the English at first in vain, but he afterwards received 
from them a loan of £1500 (Rs. 15,000).^ The siege was pressed with 
the greatest skill and perseverance, and Angria's fleet blocked all 
hope of succour. Still, with the help of some Portuguese lately 
come from Europe, so gallant was the resistance, little less brilliant 
than the heroic aefences of Din and Chaul, that before Bassein was 
taken three months (17th February -16th May) had passed and 
5000 MardthAs were slain * The terms were honourable both to 
the Mardthds and to the Portuguese. The garrison was allowed to 
march out with the honours of war, and those who wished to leave 
the country were granted eight days in which to collect their 
property.'^ Most of the large landholders gave up their estates and 
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^ Bom. Qnar. Rev. m. 273. Groee (1750) says (Voyage, L eS): * The Mardthis 
stepped in when the fort was almost finished. They found the guns not mounted 
ana openings still in the waUs.* 

2 Bom, Quar. Key. IV. 79. This caused the bitterest ill-feeling between the 
English and the Portuguese ; the Portuguese senend in his letters/ laying aside the 
nanxl formal courtesies. * Bom. Quar, Rev. IV. 82-88. 

^ Naime's Konkan, 83. The Portuguese loss was returned at 800 men. Ditto. 
Details of the siege are given under Bassein, Places of Interest. The MartLtiia 
management of the sieoe greatly impressed the English. Grose (1750) wrote, ' The 
KardSi^B, taught by ^ropean deserters, raised regular batteries, threw in bomb- 
shells, and proceeded by sap and mine.' (Voyage, I. 80). They paid the European 
gunners well, he says in another passage (79), but never let them leave, and in old 
age suffered them to linger in misery and poverty, 

B Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 149. 
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sailed for Goa. Except five churches, four in Bassein and one in 
Salsette, which the Mardtha general agreed to spare, every trace 
of Portuguese rule seemed fated to pass away.^ A high authority. 
Governor Duncan, in Regulation I. of 1808, traces the fall of the 
Portuguese to the unwise zeal of their priests and to their harsh 
treatment of their Hindu and Musalmdn subjects.* Khdfi Elidn's 
statements,^ that the Portuguese treated their people kindly, and 
that, till the close of the seventeenth century, Hindus and Musalm^s 
continued to settle in Portuguese territory, prove that harshness and 
bigotry were not the causes of the fall of the Portuguese. The 
causes of their fall were that thePortuguese in Europe, careless of their 
Indian possessions, failed to keep the European garrison at its proper 
strength ; that the officials in India, keen only to make money, let 
their defences fall to ruin ; and that the hardy vigour of both gentry 
and priests had turned to softness and sloth. All rested in an empty 
trust in- the name which their forefathers had left, wilfully blind to 
the law that to be rich and weak is to court attack and ruin.* 

On the fall of Bassein, the Government of Bombay sent boats 
to bring away the garrison. To the commandant the Bombay 
Government paid the attention which his courage and misfortunes 
deserved. They allowed his officers and about eight hundred of his 
men to remain on the island during the monsoon, and advanced a 
monthly allowance of four thousand rupees for their maintenance.^ 
Though most of the Salsette gentry retired to Goa, many families 
took refuge in Bombay. It was melancholy, says Grose (1750), 
to see the Portuguese nobles reduced on a sudden from riches to 
beggary. Besides what they did publicly to help the Portuguese, 
the English showed much private generosity. One gentleman, John, 
de Souza Ferras, was extremely pitied by the English. He had 
owned a considerable estate in Sdlsette, and had endeared himself 
to the English by his kindness and hospitality. He continued 
many years in Bombay caressed and esteemed.® At the close of 
the rains the Portuguese troops refused to leave Bombay, till their 
arrears were paid. This demand was met by the Bombay Govern- 
ment, who advanced a sum of £5300 (Rs. 53,000). On the 29th of 
September the Portuguese were taken to Chaul in native vessels, 
under a Government convoy. The commandant and the Viceroy of 
Goa united in sending the Governor of Bombay the warmest ac- 
knowledgments of his kindness. But the sufferings of the Portuguese 



1 Naime's Konkan, 84. 

2 So also according to Grose [Voyage, I. 167 (1750)] the Portuguese cruelty had not 
a little share in determining the Marathds to invade them« 

» Elliot and Dowson, VII. 211-212, 346-346, 

* The conduct of the British in refusing to help the Portugese has been severely 
blamed (Naime's Eonkan, 83 ; Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 82). Portuguese writers go so 
far as to state that the English supplied the Mardthto with engineers and with 
bombs (Joze de Noronha, 1772, in O. Chron. de Tis. IL 16). According to Grose, who 
wrote in 1750, the reasons why the English did not help the Portuguese were, ' the 
foul practices' of the Bdndra Jesuits against the English interest in 1720, their 
remissness in failing to finish the Thdna fort, and the danger of enragine the Mardth^ 
whoso conduct of the war against the Portuguese deeply impreased the English. 
Voyage, I. 48-51. 

» Bom. Quar. Rev. IV. 86-87- * Grose's Voyage, I. 73. 
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troops were not over. From ChanI they marched by land, and, on 
the 15th of November, when within two hoars march of shelter in 
Goa, they were attacked and ronted by Khem Savant with the loss 
of two hundred of their best men. The English Commodore saw 
the miserable remnant arrive in Qoa witn ' care and grief in every 
£ace.'^ As they were no longer able to hold them, the Portngnese 
offered the English Chanl and Korl&i fort on the south bank of the 
Chanl river. The English could not spare the men to garrison 
these places, but trusted that by ceding them to the Mar^thds they 
would gain their regard, and might be able to arrange terms between 
the Portuguese aoid the Mar&th&s. The Portuguese placed their 
interests in the hands of the English. The negotiation was 
entrusted to Captain Inchbird, and though the Mar&th^s at first 
demanded Daman and a share im the Goa customs, as well as 
Chaul, Inchbird succeeded in satisfying them with Chaul alone. 
Articles of peace were signed on the 14th of October 1740.' 

Except the island of Bombay, the wild north-east, and some groups 
of Angria's villages in the south-east comer, of which, at his leisure 
he could take what parts were worth taking, the Peshwa was now 
ruler of the whole of Thdna. The change caused great uneasiness 
in Bombay. Soon after the fall of Bassein two envoys were sent to 
the Mar£th&s, Captain Inchbird to treat with Chimn^ji Appa at 
Bassein, and Captain Gordon to conciliate the B&ja of Sdt&ra in the 
Deccan. Bombay was little prepared to stand such an attack as 
had been made on Bassein. The town wall was only eleven feet 
high and could be easily breached by heavy ordnance ; there was no 
ditch, and the trees and houses in front of the wall offered shelter to 
an attacking force.' A ditch was promptly begun, the merchants 
opening their treasure and subscribing £3000 (Bs. 30,000) ' as much 
as could be expected in the low state of trade' ; all Native troops 
were forced to take their turn at the work ; gentlemen and civilians 
were provided with arms and encouraged to learn their use ; half- 
castes or topazes were enlisted and their pay was raised; the 
embodying of a battalion of sepoys was discussed ; and the costly 
and long-delayed work of clearing of its houses and trees a broad 
space round the town walls was begun. Though the M£krd.th&s 
scoffed at it, threatening to fill it with their slippers, it was the ditch 
that saved Bombay from attack. 

The embassies were skilfully conducted and were successful. 
Captain Inchbird concluded a favourable treaty with Chimn^ji Appa,* 
and Captain Gt)rdon returned from the Deccan with the assurance 
that the leading Mar&tha chiefs admitted the value of English trade 
• and would not molest Bombay.*^ The feeling of security brought 
by these successful embassies soon passed away. When their fleet 
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1 Bom. Qnar. Rev. IV. 88. 2 Bom, Qnar* Rev. IV. 87-89. 

t Bom. Qaar. Rev. IV. 91. 

* Free tnde sabjeot to onstoms duties between the English and the Mar&tlUUi ; 
the &iglish to have dominion over the MiLhim creek, Aitchuon's Treaties, V. 14. 

* Aitchison's Treaties, V. 11 - 15 ; Low's Indian Navy, 1. 113 ; Bom. Quar. Rev. lU. 
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left^ convoying some merchantmen, Angria became insolentj and 
news came of the gatherine of a great Maratha force at Thdna. 
Alarm turned to panic. Numbers fled burying or carrying awaj 
their valuables. Should the fleet be sent to convoy merchantmen^ 
or should trade be sacrificed and the fleet kept to guard the 
harbour? This dilemma was solved in a disastrous way for 
Bombay. On the 9th of November a frightful storm destroyed 
their three finest grabs, completely armed and equipped and com- 
manded by three experienced captains. Instantly Sambh&ji Angria 
appeared in the harbour^ and carried away fourteen fishing boats 
and eighty-four of their crews. Remonstrance wtfa vain^ retaliation 
impossible.^ 

The immediate danger passed over, but for nearly twenty years 
Bombay lived in fear and trembling. In 1750^ Grose laments that 
the friendly, or, at worst, harmless belt of Portuguese territory 
that used to guard them from the Mardth^ was gone. They 
were face to face with a power, unfriendly at heart, whose officers 
were always pressing the government to lead them to Bombay, 
and let them raze its wretched fort and pillaee its markets. The 
Mar^th^ were proverbially treacherous and uiu>indable by treaties, 
and since European deserters had taught them how to carry on 
sieges, they were very formidable enemies. It was Governor 
Bourchier's (1750^1760) chief claim to praise that he succeeded 
in keeping the Mar^th^ in good humour. The Mar^thds knew 
that they gained much by European trade. But there was no 
trusting to their keeping this in mind. A change of ministers, a 
clamour for the sack of Bombay, a scheme to humour the troops, 
was enough to make them break their pledges of friendship even 
though they knew that the breach was against their interests.' To 
all human appearance, Bombay ceased to be tolerable the instant 
the Mar&th&9 resolved on its conquest. Even could the fort hold 
out, it could be blockaded, and supplies cut ofL^ 

Grose gives interesting particulars of these terrible Mardth^, 
who had taken Thdna and Bassein, and who held Bombay in the 
hollow of their hands. Most of them were land-tillers called 
Kurumbis, of all shades from deep black to light brown, the hill-men 
fairer than the coast-men. They were clean-limbed and straight, 
some of them muscular and large bodied, but from their vegetable 
diet, light, easily overborne in battle both by Moors and by Euro- 
peans. Their features were regular, even delicate. They shaved 
the head except the top-knot and two side curls, which, showing 
from the helmet, gave them an unmanly look. The rest of their 
dress was mean, a roll of coarse muslin round the head, a bit of 
cloth round the middle, and a loose mantle on the shoulders also used 
as bedding. The officers did not much outfigure the men. To look 
at, no troops were so despicable. The men lived on rice and water 
carried in a leather bottle; the officers fared little better. Their 
pay was small, generally in rice, tobacco, salt, or clothes. The 



1 Bom. Qnar.Rev. IV. 96- W, « GroBe*8 Voyage, I. 44. 8 Groee's Voyage^ 1. 96« 
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horses were small bat hardy> clever in roagh roads, and needing 
lictle fodder* The men were armed with indifferent muskets mostly 
matchlocks. These they nsed in bush firing, retreating in haste to 
the main body when they had let them off. Their chief trust was 
in their swords and targets. Their swords were of admirable temper, 
and they were trained swordsmen. European broadswords they held 
in contempt. Their targets were light and round, swelling to a 
point and covered with a lacquer, so smooth and hard that it would 
turn aside a pistol shot, even a musket shot at a little distance. 
They were amazingly rapid and cunning. The English would have 
no chance with them. They might pillage Bombay any day.^ 

Foriiunately for Bombay the Mardth&s remained friendly until two 
events, the destruction of Angria's power in 1757 and the crashing 
defeat of the Mard.th^ at Pinipat in 1761, raised the English to a 
position of comparative independence. In 1755 the Mar^th^ and 
English made a joint expedition against Angria. The Mar^th^ 
proved feeble and lukewarm aUiep, but the English fleet under 
Commodore James took the important coast forts of Suvarndurg 
and B&nkot in the north of Batnigiri. In 1757, strengthened by 
the presence of Admiral Watson and of Colonel Clive^ the English 
attacked and took the great coast fort of Yijaydurg in Batn^^, 
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I Grose's Voyage, I. 83. In spite of this Maritha thunder olond, Bombay was 
advancing rapidly to wealth and importanoe. In 1763 (Ist December) the GoTemment 
wrote to uie Court; 'The number of inhabitants has so sreatly increased that the 
crowded people are muimurinff to have the town enlargea Some very considerable 
bmkers from Anrangabad and Poona have opened shops to the great advantage of trade.' 
(Warden's Landed Tenures, 77). This increase in prosperity was partly due to very 
liberal instructions about attracting strangers to Bombay in a letter from the Court 
dated 15th March 1748. (See Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 164). Bombay was no longer the 
Britons' bnrying-ground. The climate was better or was better understood, and much 
sreater pains were taken to keep the town clean (Bom. Quar. Bev. V. 168). The strong 
ayke at the Great Breach, which was greatly damaged by a storm in 1728 (Bom. 
Quar. Rev. IIL 331), had been repaired and we sea kept out of a large tract in the 
centre of the island. Mild manMcment and religious indifference, allowing Hindus, 
MnsalmiDS, PAnds, even Cathofic Christians i&e free practice of their forms of 
won^p, had tempted so many settlers that every inch, of the island was tilled, and, 
in proportion to ito size, yielded much more thim SAlsette. Among the Marithis, 
Bombay had a peribusly great name for wealth. Its noble harbour was the centre 
of trade between Western and Upper India and the Malab&r coast, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Red Sea. Its well-buiit tfiough. badly placed castle and its costly moat 
made it one of the strongest of the CJom^any^s Indian possessions. The military 
foroe was of three branches, Europeans, Natives, and a local militia. The Europeans 
were either sent from England or were Dutch French and Portuguese deserters, or 
theg were topazes that is half-Portuguese. The sepoys had English officers, wore the 
Indian drees, and carried muskets, swords, and targets. They were faithful and with 
European hdp they were staunch. The local militia of land-tiUers and nalm-^ppers 
would prove useful against an invader. Next to Angria, perhaps equal to Anuria, 
the Ei^lish were the first naval power on the west coast. They had succeeded to 
the old Portuguese position of granting passes to native craft.* Were it not for the 
fingliah navy, the seas wou}d swsrm with pirates and no unarmed ves^ could escape. 
The W"g^if>i navy consisted partly of beautifully modelled En^hsh-built ffalleys 
carrying eighteen to twenty guns, provided witn oars, and specially usefm in a 
oalm. They had also a few grabs, modelled after AnpriA's grabs, with prows beet 
suited for carrying chase guns, and a competent number of goMvais or row-boats. 
Large Ikunopean ships were iJjbo occasionally stationed at Bombay. The marine 
was chiefly manned by English or European deserters and drafts from the land forces, 
Grose's Voyage, I. 40, 43, 48, 50. 

* Pmms wero granted hy Child at least aa early as 1687. Hamilton's New Aocoont, L SO?. SIO. 
Ibelonn otpaeausedin 1784 te printed In Bom.Qnar.ReT.IV. 188. 
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burnt Angria's fleets and utterly destroyed hie power.^ They were 
still so afraid of the Mardthds that the empty threat of an 
invasion of Bombay made the English break off a favourable 
agreement with Faris Eh^n at Surat.^ In the next year they gained 
command of Surat castle and became Admirals of the Moghal 
fleet. So encouraged were they with this success that, in 1760^ 
they were bold enough to side with the Sidi against the 
Mardth^ and to hoist the English flag at Janjira.' The defeat of 
P^nipat in 1761, the death of the Peshwa B^ldji B&jirdv, and the 
succession of a minor, freed the British from present ^ar of the 
Mar^th^.* Before the year was over they were in treaty with the 
Mar^thds for the cession of S^lsette and Bassein. Raghun4thrAv 
the regent for Mddhavr^v refused to cede Sd.lsette, but granted 
another important concession, the independence of the Siai.^ In 
1766 Mddhavr^v had so far retrieved Mar^tha affairs, that he 
refused to listen to any proposal for the cession of S41sette and the 
harbour islands.® 

On the conquest of Bassein in 1739 the Mar&th&s introduced a 
regular and efficient government. Under the name of Bdjipur or 
B^jir&v's city, Bassein was made the head-quarters of the governor 
or sarsvhheddr of the Konkan. Under the sarsuhhedar were district 
officers, s^led mdmlutddrs, whose charges generally yielded abont 
£50,000 (Ks. 5,00,000) a year; and who, besides managing the 
revenue, administered civil and criminal justice and police. Under 
the mdmlatddrs were village headmen, or pdtila. In S^ette the 
Mard.thiis raised the land assessment and levied many fresh cesses. 
In spite of these extra levies the island was fairly prosperous, till, in 
1761, on the death of B^jirdv, the system of farming the revenue 
was introduced. In Bassein grants were given to high-caste Hindus 
to tempt them to settle. The Native Christians were taxed and the 
proceeds spent in feeding Brdhmans to purify them and make them 
Hindus.^ In 1768 the district of Ealy^, stretching from the Pen river 
to the Yaitama, had 742 villages yielding a land revenue of £45,000 
(Rs. 4,50,000) and a customs revenue of £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000),» 

At the close of 1760 (November- December) the French scholar 
Anquetil du Perron made a journey from Surat to visit the Eanheri 
and Elephanta caves. Both in going and coming his route lay 
along the coast. He travelled in a palanquin with eight bearers^ 
four armed sepoys, and aPd.rsi servant. He was himself armed with 
a pair of pistols and a sword, and had two passports one for the 



I Details are given in Orme's History, 1. 408, 417, and in Grose's Voyage, IL 214-227. 
See Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. X. 196, 381. 

5 Grant Duff, 303 ; Bombay Gazetteer, II. 125. < Grant Duff, 824. 

4 On the 7th January on the field of Pilnipat, fifty-three miles north of Delhi^ the 
Marithto under SadAshivrio Bhiu were defeated by the AfghAns, and the Peshwa's 
brother and cousin, chiefs of distinction, and about 200,000 MarAth&s dain. BiUji 
BAjir&y the Peshwa died heartbroken in the following June. Grant Duff's Marithta, 
316, 317. 

6 Naime's Konkan, 96. How greatly Mardtha power was feared is shown by 
Niebuhr's remark when in 1774 he heard that the English had taken Sdlsette: ' 1 do not 
know whether they will be able to hold it against the great land forces of the MaiAthAa. * 
Voyage en Arabic, French Ed. II. 2. « Naime's Konkan, 96. 

7 Da Cunha's Chaul and Bassein, 149. a Kaly4n Diaries in Nainie's Konkan, 9a 
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'MMMhSm the other for the Mnsalm&ns. Thronglioiit the whole of 
Thina order seems to have been well established. The Mar&this 
foand it difficult to protect their shores against prrates^ but they were 
busy repairing and building forts.^ Both in going and in comings 
Dn Perron was free from the exactions either of highwaymen or 
of officials. Of the appearance of the country between Daman and 
S£lsette he gives few details^ except that from N4rgol southwards, 
he occasionally mentions palm groyes and notices the beautiful 
orchards of Ag^Lshi. There were Christians in several of the villages 
where he halted^ and^ thoogh many of their churches and buildings 
were in ruins or in disrejpair^ some were in order^ andj at Aglbshij 
the road was full of Cfhristians^ going to church as freely as in a 
Christian land. With SiOsette he was much taken. It was no 
wonder that it had tempted the Mar&th&i^ and if only the English 
could get hold of it^ Bombay would be one of the best settlements in 
the east. If well managed it would yield £240,000 (Bs. 24,00,000) 
a year. It was full of villages almost all Christian. There were 
several mined churches and convents, and the European priests had 
left But the Mar&this had allowed the Christians to keep some of 
their churches, and the native priests, under a native Vicar Generalj 
kept up the festivals of the church with as much pomp as at Goa. 
Their processions were made without the slightest danger, even with 
a certain respect on the part of the Hindus. A festival at Thina in 
which Du rerron took part was attended by several thousand 
Christians. The Mardtha chief of the island did not live in S^lsette^ 
but on the mainland in a fort commanding Th^na.'. About the 
same time (1750) the traveller Tieffenthaler described the people of 
the inland parts of Th&na as a kind of savages brought up in thick 
forests, black and naked except a strip of cloth round the loins.' 

Meanwhile, Bombay had been growing larger, richer, and healthier. 
In 1757 Ive describes it as the most flourishing town in the world 
* the grand store-house of all Arabian and Persian commerce.'^ In 
1764 Niebahr found the climate pleasant, the healthiness much 
improved since some ponds had been filled with earth. The products 
were rice, cocoanuts, and salt. The population had lately greatly 
increased. The old castle was not of much consequence, but tiie 
town was guarded on the land side by a good rampart, alarge moat, 
<md ravelins in front of the three gates. There were also towers at 
Hihim, Biva north of Dhirdvi, Sion, Snri, Mdzgaon, and Yarli. 
There were 300 native troops on the island, and, thanks to a Swiss^ 
the artillery were in excellent order. The greatest work was the 
dock. The Mar&th^ still continued to treat the English with rudeness. 
In 1760 thev carried off a Bombay cruiser. War seemed certain, but 
the English had sent a large number of troops to Calcutta and Madras, 
and they chose a friendly settlement.* Another writer makes the 
popnlation sixty thousand, and the sale of woollens and other English 
goods £140,000 (Bs. 14,00,000) a year. Still, he adds, the island 

^ Three chief leto of pintee harassed the Thiiiia coasts at this time ; the Sanganians 
from the golf of Cntch» the Maskat Arabs, and the MalabAris. Grose's Voyage, L 41. 
' Zend Aveste, I. coobdz.-oooozzix. > Des. Bist. et Geog. I. 4S4^ 

* In's Voyage in Bom. Qnar. Bev, V. 162. > Niebnhr's Voyage en Arabie, IL 1-6^ 
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does not pay.^ In 1766 Forbes foand the climate in general healthy 
and pleasant, thongh a considerable tract was oyerflowed by the sea. 
The merchants traded with all the principal seaports and interior cities 
of India, and extended their commerce to the Persian and Arabian 
gulfsj the coast of Africa, Malacca, China, and the eastern islands. 
The provii^ion markets were well snpplied from Stisette and the 
mainland, and every spot that would admit of cultivation was sown 
with rice or planted with cocoa palms.' The town was about two 
miles in circumference, surrounded by modem fortifications. There 
were three excellent docks and a spacious marine-yard, where teak 
ships of all sizes were made by skilful Pirsis, the exact imitators 
of the best European models.^ Of public buildings there were a 
Government house, customs-house, marine-house, barracks, mint, 
treasury, theatre, and prison. There were three hospitals, a 
Protestant church, and a charity school. The English houses were 
comfortable and well furnished, not yet deserted for country villas. 
The street in the black town contained many good Asiatic houses, kept 
by Indians especially by P^Lrsis. Bombay was one of the first marts 
in India, a place of great trade. The government was simple and 
regular, managed with order and propriety, but the revenue was 
always inadequate to the expenses.* The outlay was seriously- 
increased by the building of new fortifications in 1 768.* The Court 
of Directors and the Bombay Government agreed that, without the 
possession of some of the neighbouring lands, Bombay could not be 
held. The most suitable lands were S&lsette and Bassein, Sflsette 
for its rice and vegetables, Bassein for its timber. No chance of 

guning these lands was to be allowed to pass.® With this object a 
ritish envoy was sent to Poena in 1771.' The Mardthlls refused 
to cede any land and added 500 men to the Th&na garrison. In 
consequence of this refusal, knowing that the Portuguese had lately- 
made vigorous reforms, and hearing that a fleet was on its way from 
Brazil to recover their late possessions, the Bombay Government 
determined to take S^sette by force.^ 

On the' 12th of December, 120 European artillery, 200 artillery 
lascars, 500 European infantry, and 1000 sepoys, under tho 

1 Bombay in 1781, 6-7. Niebohr (VoyAoe, XL 2) ^ves the population at 140,000, 
on the estimate of an Englishman who bad been m Bombay twenty yean. There 
had been 70,000 when he came, and ainoe he had come the number was doubled. 
Sixtj^r thousand is probablv correct. The difference is probably partly due to the lai^ge 
section of the people who lived in Bombay only during the busy season. See below 
p. 516. s Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, I. 22. 

S Ship-building in Bombay dated from 1735, when Lavji Nasarvdnji came from 
Surat, and in the next year was sent to open a teak trade with the Bhils and other 
wild tribes of the forests to the north. Bom. Quar. Rev. III. 332. On the ship buUdinff 
at Surat at this time see Stavorinus* Voyaffes, III. 17 -23 and Bombay Gacetteer, if 
}46. Grose's Voyage, L 110. « Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, L 151-156. 

A Bombay in 1781, 8, 9. 6 Bombay in 1781, 9*10. 7 Grant Duff, 371. 

'8 The Portuguese had lately increased both the number and the size of their ships ; 
they had abolished the Inquisition, turned much of the riches of the churches to ike 
use of the state, settled the administration of justice on a firm footing, and done 
much to encourage the military service. The force at Goa was 2240 infantry, 890 
marines, 2000 naitives, and 6000 sepoys. An army of 12,000 arrived from Brazil at 
Goa, and preparations were made to seize Bassein. (Chaul and Bassein, 150; Bombay 
in 1781, 73 footnote). The day after (13th December) the English sailed for Th^UU, 
the Portuguese fleet entered Bombay harbour and protested. O. Chron. de lis. II, 14« 
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oominand of General (Gordon, started from Bombay by water to 
Thiiia. On the 28th, after a serious repnise, the fort was carried by 
assault and most of the garrison were put to the^ sword.* A second 
British force took Yersoya, and a thirdoccupied Karanja, Elephanta, 
and Hog Island.^ By the first of January 1775, Silsette audits 
dependencies, indudingBassein, were in the possession of the British, 
In his dispute with N&aa Fadnavis as to the legitimacy of the child 
whom Nina had declared heir to the late Peshwa, Baghun&thr&v had 
been arrested and forced to retire to Qujar^t. On the 6th of March 
1775, to obtain the help of the English, he agreed to a treaty, 
known as the treaty of Surat, under which S&lsette and Bassein 
were ceded to the English.' Bassein was soon after restored, but 
Silsette, Earanja, Hog Island, and Eh^deri, which at the time of 
cession were estimated to yield a yearly revenue of £3^,000 
(Bs. 3,50,000), were giyen over to the English^ 

In August 1775, Parsons found Bombay an elegant town with 
numerous and handsome gentlemen's houses, well laid out streets, and 
a clean sandy soil. The esplanade was very large, and as smooth and 
even as a bowling green. Inside of the walls was a spacious green 
where several regiments could drill. Bombay castle was very large 
and strong, and the works round the town were so many and the 
bastions so strong and well placed, and the whole defended with so 
broad and deep a ditch, that, with a sufBcient garrison and 
provisions, it might bid defiance to any force. Its ary-dock was 
perhaps better, and its graving dock and rope-walk were as good 
as any in England. The ships built in Bombay were as strong, 
handsome, and well finished as any ships built in Europe.^ 

At this time S^ette is described as having good water and a 
fruitful soil, yielding chiefly rice, capable of great improvement, 
and formerly the granary of Goa. ICaranja yielded rice to the 
yearly value of £6000 (Bs. 60,000) and Elephanta about £800 
(Bs. 8000).^ In 1774 Forbes, on his way to the Eanheri caves, 
passed through a country of salt wastes, rice fields, cocoa groves, 
wooded hills, and rich vallies. The island was infested by tigers 
and was full of the ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, and 
villaa.^ 

Shortly after the cession (May, 1775) the MarfiUi4s from Bassein 
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1 Forbes (Or. Mem, I. 452) says that the expedition against ThAna was in 
eonseqneoce of a treaty between the Select Committee of BomMy and RaghnnAthrAv 
Peshwa, by whioh the islands were oeded to the British. Bnt the first treaty with 
Bagfanniithrily was after, not before, the taking of Thibia. 

'Forbes' Or. Mem. I. 463. In the fourteen years before the conquest of S^lsette 
the rerenne of Bombay amounted to £1,019,000 and the expenditure to £3,974,000 ; 
it had cost the Company nearly three millions sterling. The details are given in 
XHbom's Oriental Commerce, I. Ui, liii, IviiL 8 Bombay in 1781, 101-102. 

* Aitchison's Treaties, V. 21-28. The Portuguese objected strongly to the action 
of the Enolish in seizing SAlsette. The correspondence continued fUlVIdO, when Mr. 
Hornby snowed that the En^^h Government had both justice and technical right 
in their fayonr. To this letter the €k« goremment were unable to answer. Sut 
r e pres e ntations through the court of LisMm to the English Government were more 
sncoessfuL A despa^ came out denouncing the conquest of Silsette as unseasonable, 
impolitic, unjust, and unauthorised, and advising the Bombay Government to cancel 
the treaty. Bnt the cession had long been formally confirmed and no action was 
taken. Chanl and Bassein, 156. & Parsons' Travels, 214-217. 

• Bombay in 1781, 2,3. 7 Forbea'Or. Mem. I. 428, lU 449, 
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landed on S&lsette with 3500 men^ bat were repnked with great loss.^ 
A few months before (December 1774)^ at Gheria in Batnl^ri, 
Commodore John Moore, with the Revenge and the Bombay grab^ 
had attacked and destroyed the chief ship of the Mar&tha navy, a 
vessel of forty-six gnns.^ In 1776 an impostor, calling himself 
Sad^lshiv Chimn^ji, gathered a large force and overran the Konkan, 
In October he marched np the Bor pass, bat was driven cat of the 
Deccan, and, seeking shelter with A^ngria, was made prisoner, and 
the Eonkan speedily rednced to ord^r.' 

Meanwhile the English Government in Calcatta, which had lately 
been made Sapreme,d[isapproved of the snpport given toRaghanithr^v, 
declared the treaty of Sarat invalid, and sent their agent Colonel 
Upton to Poena to negotiate with the ministerial party. Under the 
terms of a treaty dated at Pnrandhar, near Poena, on the 1st of 
March 1776, it was agreed that an alliance between the British and 
the ministerial party should take the place of the alliance between 
the British and Baghnn^thriv or R^hoba. At the same time the 
British were to continue in possession of S&lsette, Earanja, Elephanta^ 
and Hog Island.* In spite of this treaty, the feeling of the ruling 
partj at Poena of which N^na Fadnavis was the head, was strongly 
hostile to the ^glish. When news arrived that war between 
England and France was imminent, Ndna determined to make use 
of the French to lower the power of the English. In April 1778, 
St. Lubin and some other Frenchmen landed at Chaul and proceeded 
to Poena, and were there received with the highest honour,^ On 
St. Labia's promise to bring a completely equipped French force to 
Poena, N^a concluded an i£iance between France and the MaritlUte^ 
gpranting the French the free use of the port of Chaul.^ At the same 
time N&QA treated the English Agent at Poena with marked 
discourtesy, A considerable party at Poena, whose leaders were 
Sakh&rdm and Moroba, were nostile to N^na and were anxious to 
see R^hoba in power. Disappointed with the failure of the 
Purandluir treaty, and feeling that only by the overthrow of N^na 
could French influence at Poena be destroyed, the Governor Gteneral 
encouraged the Bombay Government to come to an arrangement 
with Sakh^r&m's party, and promised to send a force overland by 
Oudh and Berdr to act with them in setting lUghoba in power in 
Poena. A strong f orce^ was directed to meet on the Jamna, opposite 
to Ealpi, and Colonel Leslie, who was placed in command, was 



1 Bombay in 1781, 82. 
» Naime^ T 



a Bombay in 1781, 84-86 ; Panons' Travela, 217* 
J Konkao, 99, 

4 Aitchiaon** TraatieB, V. S8-33. In apite of thia affiront from the Government of 
Bengal the Coort of Directora approved tiie policy of the Bombi^ OoTemment^ 
praferring the treaty of Sorat to the treaty of Purandhar. Grant DuS, 896, 406. 

fi Bombay in 1781, 116-116. 

• Bombay in 1781, 120, 143, On the 18th May 1778, K4na delivered a paper to 8t« 
Lnbin, requiring the help of France to puniah a nation ' who had raiaed np an inaolent 
head and whoae meaanre of ii\jnatice waa fUU. ' Ditto 163. Part of the French plan waa 
an attack on Bombay. Ditto 16& They oolleoted 6000 European aoldiera and a anpply 
of artillery at Mauritina. Ditto 304, 317, 826. 

7 Six battaliona of aepoya with proportionate artillery and aome cavaliy. Grant 
Duft'a Maiith^, 406. 
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instmcted to march across India towards Bombay^ and place himself 
under the orders of that Presidency. Colonel Leslie crossed the 
Jamna in May 1778, bnt^ getting mixed with local dispntes in 
Bandelkhand^ he made little progress^ and died on the 8rd ox October 
1778.' 

On receipt of the instructions from the Supreme Government, 
the Gk>yemor of Bombay decided to make a fresh alliance with 
B&^hoba on the terms of the Surat treaty of 1775. The English 
undertook to establish B&ghoba in Poona, but stipulated that, unless 
he could prove that the young Peshwa was not the son of N^^yanr^v, 
Bi&ghoba was to be placed in power merely as regent. In return 
lUighoba promised to cede Bassein and EhiLnderi island, the Atgaons 
which formed part of S^lsette, and several districts in Gnjar&t. He 
also promised that, without the consent of the English, no European 
should be allowed to settle in the Peshwa's territory.^ The treaty 
was concluded in Bombay on the 24th of November 1778. On the 
22nd of November, hearing that the ministerial party were taking 
Steps to oppose Bdghoba's march to Poena, a force of 8900 men 
was ordered to leave Bombay.' The militaiy command was given 
to Colonel Egerton, but all negotiations were to be carried on by 
Messrs. Camac and Mostyn who accompanied the force. On the25tn 
of Novemb^ the first division, under Captain Stewart, took possession 
of the Bor pass and of the villa^ of KhandAla. Colonel Egerton, 
with the second division, seized SeUpur, and, on the 26th November, 
encamped at Panvel. On the 15th December the whole army 
reached Khopivli, or Campoli, at the foot of the Bor pass. Here, 
thongh they heard that the ministerial troops were gathering to 
bar their passage to Poena, they remained tiU the 28rd of December, 
spending the time in making a road for the guns up the Bor pass. 
Meanwhile the Maritha horse ranged in large bodies between 
S[hopivli and Panvel, and caused much annoyance to the camp. To 
add to their misfortunes, Mr. Mostyn, who alone had a thorough 
knowledge of Poena affairs, fell sick and returned to Bombay where 
he died on the 1st of January. - Colonel Egerton^s health also gave 
way. He resigned the command and left for JBombay,bnt the countiy 
was so full of MarAtha horse that he was forced to return. On his 
return he resumed his place in the committee, but was succeeded in 
tiie command by Colonel Cockbum. 

When the English force reached the Deccan, contrary to 
fi&ghoba^s assurances, they found tiiat the country was full of hostile 
horae, and that none of the chiefs were inclined to support B^ghoba's 
cause. In skirmishes between Khanddla and Eilrli, the British 
force was unfortunate in losing Colonel Cay and Captain Stewart, 
two of its best officers.* When they reached Talegaon, eighteen 

1 Grant DafiTs Mar^this, 420. 

< Aitchison's Treaties, V. 84-38. The Oojar&t districts ceded under this treaty 
were Olp&d in Surat^ Jambuear, Amod, Hlbuot, and an assignment of £7500 on 
Aakleshrar in Broach. 

> The details of the force were, 143 artillery with 500 laacaKS, 448 rank and file of 
Bnropean infanCiy, and 2278 sepoys, making with officers a total of 31K)0. Bombay in 
1781, 173> 

« Colonel Gay and Captain Stewart were killed at Kirli. Grant Dnfi; 413, 
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miles west of Poona, tlie town was in flames and there was a serious 
scarcity of supplies. A council was called^ and^ in spite of all 
that tifie ablest officers could urge> the majority determine to 
retreats The retreating force was soon surrounded by Mar^tha 
horse^ and, but for the courage and skill of Captain Hartley who 
commanded the rear guard, the greater part of the second division 
must have been destroyed. A.t YadgaoUy about four miles west of 
Talegaon and twenty east of Ehandala, a second council was called 
and the majority agreed that the troops could not stand another day 
of such fierce fightmg. Accordingly, on the 15th, they entered into 
treaty with N^na Fadnavis and Smdia. N&na Fadnavis made the 
surrender of B^ghoba a preliminary to any agreement. But the 
English were spared the di^onour of giving him up, as Bighoba had 
already placed himself under the protection of Sindia. Disappointed 
of the object he had most at heart, Ndna declared that orders must be 
sent to Colonel Goddard to conduct his detachment back to Bengal, 
and that the English must surrender all the Mar4tha territory they had 
acquired, and uiat, until the lands were handed over, the army must 
remain at Yadgaon. The negotiations with Sindia were more success- 
f uL On the promise of the cession of Broach, he arranged that the 
army should be released, and they retired to Bombay guarded by 
the troops they had been accustomed to see fly before them.^ In 
Bombay, joy at the return of the army was lost in the shame of the 
terms to which its leaders had submitted. At the council regret 
and recriminations were silenced. 'Our first duty,' said Governor 
Hornby (29th January), 'is to retrieve our affairs, our next is to 
inquire into the cause of failure.' He pr&ised the courage of the 
army, blamed the commanding officers, and advised Colonel Egerton ^ 
and Colonel Cockbum to abstain for the present from military 
duty. For his skill and courage in command of the rear guard he 
promoted Captain Hartley to the rank of Lieutenant Colonel.' 
As Messrs. Carnac and !]%erton had no authority to conclude a 
treaty, he held that the convention of Yadgaon was not binding. 
As regarded future dealings with the Mar&th&s, he (19th February) 
gave his opinion that power in Poena was not in the hands of N^tna 
but in the hands of Sindia, that Sindia was opposed to a French 
alliance and had shown himself friendly to the British, and that the 
British should make every effort to conclude an agreement with 
Sindia. As B&ghoba was now a puppet in Sindia's hands, no 
further attempt should be made to raise him to power. The main 
objects of the English were to keep the French and N&na from any 
share in the government of Poena, and to preserve forihe Company 
the territory they then held.' N&na was told that Messrs. Carnac 



1 Bombftv in 1781, 188. Aboat this time (1780) the Dutch were anxions to 
establish themselves at Bassein* but the negotiations failed. Da Cnnha's Chaul and 
Bassein, 78-74. 

8 Mr. Carnac, Colonel Egerton, and Colonel Cookbum were dismissed the Company's 
service. Grant Duff, 418. 

8 Bombay in 1781, 205. The depressed state of the English in 1780 is shown by 
the Maritha piracies to which they had to submit. The governor of Bassein, one of' 
the Peshwa's admirals, used to attack English ships, and, if they succeeded io proving 
the ofifonce, all they gained was the explanation that their ship was supposed to belong 
to some other nation. 
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and Egerton had no power to conclude a treaty^ and that the English 
repudiated the Yadgaon convention. An attempt was made to open 
negotiations with Sindia. Bat Hornby had overestimated Sindia's 
goodwill to the English. The Mar&thiLs insisted that the terms 
of the Yadgaon convention shoald be carried ont^ and that Silsette 
and the Gujardt territories shoald be ceded. To enforce their demands 
preparations were made for attacking S&lsette^ bat precaations 
prevented the attack^ and the safe arrival of Colonel Goddard at 
Sarat^ on the 25th of February^ changed the face of affairs. 

On Colonel Lewis' death on the 8rd of October, Colonel Goddard 
sacceeded to the^ommand of the army in Bandelkhand, and, 
in spite of great difficulty and danger, led his men through Bhopdl 
and Hoshangabad to the banks of me Narbada, which he reached on 
the 16th of January 1779. His instructions were to act as the 
Bombay Government advised, and his advice from Bombay was to 

Esh on to Junnar. On the 24th of January he received a letter from 
r. Camac^ dated the 11th, telliilg him that matters had changed, 
and advising him to give up Junnar and to march either to Bombay 
or to Surat, or, if he was not strong enough to do this, to stay in 
Berir. Colonel Goddard pushed on and reached Charv4h^ opposite 
Burh&apurj on the 30th of January. On the 2nd of February he 
received a letter from Mr. Camac and Colonel Egerton, dated 
E^opivli the 19th of January, telling him not to act on their letter of 
the 1 6th, as, on consideration, they found that they had no power 
to give the orders which that letter contained. No letter dated the 
16ui had been received. But the probability that the Bombay 
force had met with a heavy disaster, led Goddard to press on to 
Surat. On the 9th he received Mr. Camac's letter of the 16th of 
January ordering his return to Bengal. After this, the march was 
carried on with such spirit that Surat was reached on the 25th of 
February, 300 miles, much of it wild and rugged, in nineteen days.^ 
On hearing that Colonel Goddard was safe in Surat the Supreme 
Government made him their minister to treat with the Mardth^ 
The treaty of Purandhar was to be renewed, provided the Mar&thiUi 
agreed to withdraw claims based on the Yadgaon convention and 
never to admit French forces into their dominions.' At the request 
of the Bombay Gk)vemment, Goddard visited Bombay on the 15th 
of March 1779. He agreed with the Bombay Government that no 
steps should be taken, till a further letter was received from the 
Supreme Council. He then returned to his army at Surat. On the 
29tn of May he wrote to the Poena Court telling them that he had 
been charged with negotiations at Poena, and expressing the wish of 
the Supreme Council to conclude a lasting treaty with the Mar^th^. 
In the struggle for power between N^na and Sindia, N^na was 
most anxious to gain possession of Bdghoba. In case N4na might 
succeed, Sindia sent K&ghoba under escort to Burhinpur, and, on the 
way, B^hoba, suspecting that he would be thrown into confinement^ 
escaped with a body of troops to Gujarat, and threw himself on the 
protection of Colonel Goddard. Gfoddard agreed to protect him. 
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and^ on the 12th of Jnne, B<i.ghoba joined the English camp. Dnring 
the rains^ negotiations went on between Colonel Goddard and the 
Poena Court. But^ as the Mardth^ claimed the cession of Sdlsette 
and demanded the surrender of Bdghoba^ no advance was made. 
At the close of the year General Goddard visited Bombay. Mr. 
Hornby proposed that the British should form an alliance with the 
G&ikwdr and attack the Peshwa^s territory. This proposal was 
approved by the Supreme Government^ and four companies of 
European in^hntry and two battalions of sepoys, under Colonel 
Hartley, were sent from Bombay to help Goddard in Surat.^ 

On the 1st of January 1780^ Gbddard marched from Surat, took 
Dabhoi, and agreed with the G&ikw&r to divide the Peshwa's Gujarit 
possessions, the Gdikw4r keeping the north and the British the south. 
Ahmadabad fell on the 15th of February, and the success was followed 
by the defeat of part of Sindia's army.' At the request of the Bombay 
Government, Hartley was ordered from Baroda to Bombay on the 8th 
of May. This reinforcement was much wanted in the Konkau. To 
prevent the Mar^th&s cutting off Bombay supplies, small bodies of 
troops had been posted at different parts oi the Konkau. Four 
European subalterns^ in charge of two companies of sepoys, took 

E>st on one of the Sahyddri passes, and another force under Captain 
ichard Campbell seized Ealydn. Enraged at the loss of Kalydn, 
N^na Fadnavis despatched a large force who took the British post on 
the Sahy^ris, and, on arriving near Kaly^n, sent a message to 
Captain Campbell demanding the surrender of the town. Campbell 
told them they were welcome to Kaly^n if they could take it, and 
made a spirited defence. A Mar&tha assault was planned for the 
25th of May, but Colonel Hartley arrived, and, on the night of the 
24th, surprised the Mardtha camp, pursuing them for miles, and 
killing a great number. During the rest of the fair season the 
British remained unmolested in the Eonkan.^ Shortly before the 
relief of Ealydn, the bravery and skill of Lieutenant Welsh had 
(23rd April) gained a gpreat advantage to the British, by the capture 
of the three forts of Pdmera, Bagv&da, and Indragad, on the borders 
of Gujardt and the Eonkan.^ After the beginning of the rains the 
Mardth&s attacked the different posts in small parties, but Ealydn 
was well garrisoned and was not molested.^ 

On the third of August, the night on which the fort of Gwdiior 
was surprised by Captain Popham, Captain Abington marched 
about ten miles south from Ealydu, and attempted to surprise the 
important fort of Malanggad or Bdwa Malang. He secured the 
lower hill, but the garrison were able to retreat to the upper fort, 
and its mass of sheer rock defied assault.^ Meanwhile the Bombay 
Government were hardpressed for funds. They had looked for help 
to Bengal, but the whole strength of Bengal was strained to meet 
Haidar Ali's attack on Madras. Bombay had no resource but in its 



1 Grant Duff, 429. < Grant Doff, 430-433. 8 Grant Dnff, 434. 

4 Grant Dafi^ 435. Pimera and Baffvida are in the south of Snrat ; Indragad is in 
the north of D&hton. See Places of Interest, Indragad. 
6 Grant Doff, 435. e Grant Duff, 437. 
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own efforts. The only means of raising a revenae was to oyermn 
the enemies' territory as soon as the rains were over. With this 
object Goddard was asked to besiege Bassein, and^ early in October^ 
five battalions were placed nnderX)olonel Hartley, with cnrders to drive 
ont as many of the enemy's posts as possible and secure the rice 
harvest. He was to arrange his movements so as to hold the country 
between the Sahy^ris and Bassein^ and prevent the Mardth^ 
from strengthening that fort. Colonel Hartley's first service was, on 
the 1st of October, to relieve Captain Abington whose retreat from 
Malanggad to Ealy^ had been cut off by a force of Mardth^. The 
relief was completely successful and was effected with little loss. The 
troops pursued the Mar^th^ to the Bor pass and enabled the 
Bombay Government to gather the greater part of the Th&na 
revenua^ General Goddard arrived before Bassein on the 13th of 
November. On account of its strength he determined to attack by 
regular approaches, and completed his first battery on the 28th of 
November. The Mar&thiU strained every nerve to recover the 
Konkan and relieve Bassein. Large bodies of troops were hurried 
down, and Colonel Hartley, after a month's fighting, was forced to 
retire towards Dugad about nine miles east of Bassein. Finding 
that they could not succour Bassein, the Mar&th^ determined to 
destroy Hartley's army. On the 10th of December upwards of 
20,000 men thrice attacked the Bombay division in front and rear, 
but each time were repulsed with slight loss though two of the slain 
were officers. On the eleventh uie attack was repeated with 
heavier loss to the British, including two more officers. During the 
night Hartley fortified two heighte that covered his flanks. Npxt 
morning at daybreak the Mar^th^ attempted a surprise. But thev 
were met with so deadly a fire that they were f orc^ to retire with 
the loss of their leader B&mchandra, who was slain, and of Siguier 
Noronha, a Portuguese officer, who was wounded. Bassein had 
fallen on the day before the battle of Dugad (1 1th December), and, 
on tiie day after the battle, Goddard joined Hartley's camp.' Though 
Bassein had fallen, Goddard was detained for about a month (18th 
January 1781) by the island fort of Am£la about ten miles north 
of Bassein. 

Haidar Ali's success in Madras made the Supreme Gt)vemment 
anxious to come to terms with the Mar&th^. In the hope that a 
show of vigour might make the Mar^th^.more willing for peace, 
Goddard pushed to the foot of the Bor pass, his advanced 
party forcing the pass on the night of the 8th of February and 
encamping at Klumdila,. while Goddard, with the head-quarters, 
remained below at Khopivli.' This movement proved a failure. 
Nan^ Fadnavis was in no ^mj affected by it. He refused to treat 
with the British unless the treaty included his ally Haidar 
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1 Grant Duff, 438. 

3 Grant Duff, 440. The BritUh loss at Basaein was only thirteen, one of them. 
Sir John Gordon, an officer. Details of the siege of Bassein and of Hartley's hatUe a^ 
Dugad are given under Places of Interest, Bassein and Dugad. 

s The total strength of his force was 6152 men, 640 Europeans and 5512 Natives. 
Grant Dn£f, 443 note. 
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Alij and ho sent a force of 12^000 men to cut ofE Goddard'« 
commanication with Panvel. On the 15th of March the Mardthte 
attacked a convoy of grain near Chaok and caused seyere loss^ 
Qoddard proposed to make a fort on the Bor pass and Mr. Hornby 
proposed to garrison BAyniichi, bat neither snggestion was carried 
oat and Gbddard prepared to return to Bombay* Nina kept on. 
sending troops into the Eonkan^ and held the country between 
Khopivliand Panyel in such strength^ thafc a conyoy^ sent by G-oddard 
for grain^ was unable to retam from Panvel without the help of 
eyery disposable man from the Bombay garrison^ or without the 
loss of 106 men killed and wounded. On the 19th of April Qoddard 
brought his guns and bag'gage from the top of the Bor pass and 
prepared to march towards Panyel. Eyery moyement was watched 
by three great bodies of MarAtha horse. There were 16^000 men 
at the foot of the Eusur pass^ 12,000 near Bhimdshankar^ and 25,000 
at the top of the Bor pass. On the 20th, the moment that Qoddard 
began his inarch, the JDeccan force poured into the Eonkan and 
captured much of his baggage. On uie 20th, Qoddard moyed seven 
mUes to Eh^ipur, and next day seyen miles to Chauk. On the way 
his loss was seyere, the Marith&s attacking the rear, assailing the 
front, and keeping up a steady fire from behind rocks and bushes* 
On the 22nd the British baited at Chauk. Early in the morning of 
the 2Srd, the baggage was sent ahead and some distance was coyered 
before the enemy came up. Then the attack was so seyere that 
Qoddard made a show of pitching his tents and the enemy withdrew* 
The army reached Panyel on the eyening of the 23rd April, without 
farther annoyance, but with the loss of 466 killed and wounded, of 
whom dghteen were European officers. The Mardthis considered 
Qcddard^s retreat one of uieir greatest yictories.^ From Panyd 
part of Goddard^s army was drafted to Madras ; ijie rest were moyed 
to Ealy4n and there spent the rains. A large Mardtha force waa 
sent towards Qujarit and their garrisons strengthened.' 

During the rains (June-Noyember 1781) the Bombay Qoyemment 
were extremely hardpressed for money. Seyeral schemes for 
carrying on the war on a large scale had to be set aside for want 
of funds.^ During the next fair season defensiye operations 
continued in the Eonkan. But the great power of Haidar Ali 
made peace with the Mar&this so important that, at last, on the 
17th May 1782 the treaty of Salb&i was concluded. One of its 
chief proyisions was the restoration of all territory conquered from 
the Mar&th&9 since the treaty of Purandhar in 1775. This reduced 
the British possessions in the north Eonkan to Bombay, Silsette^ 
and the three small islands of Elephanta, Earanja, and Hog Islands 



1 Grant Dnfl^ 447. « Grant DnflF, 447. 

< One sngffestion which was ftdly oonaidered, bat finally rejected, was that certain 
Maritba demmukksy whoee ancestors had held lands onder the Muhammadans, should 
put the English in possession of the Ronkan, the English gi^hig them £5000 
(Bs. 60,000) for each of the larger and £1000 (Rs. 10,000) for each of the smaUer forts, 
and allowing them to keep aU money, jewels, and wares they might oaptore. 
Grant Duff, 450-461. 

« Aitchison*B Treaties, V. 41. Grant Duff; 452, The treaty was not finally w 
changed till the 24th February 1783. 
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Bassein bad to be given up, but from Mar&tba delay in oom|deting dugyter Til. 

the treaty it was not actually transferred till April 1783.^ About History, 

the time when the treaty of Salb&i was concluded^ the Mar^thte RiTHla. 

confirmed the Jawh4r chief in the small territory which they had * iT, J]f^ 

left him." I6i0.ia00. 

During the disturbances that ended in the treaiy of Salb^ the SkOe <^Thdm, 
district had suffered severely. In February 1781, every village, hut, ■'^^^* 

and stack, on the high road between Kaly& and E^hopivli, had been 
burnt, and most of the people had fled.' Even the rich coast tract 
seems to have become impoverished, as the loss of seventy-five carts 
and forty-four oxen is said to have caused great distress to the district 
of Basseio.^ The scarcity of money in Bombay made a liberal policy 
in S&lsette impossible. The island showed few signs of improvement. 
Mr. Forbes, who revisited the Kanheri caves in 1783, was astonished 
to find that, during the ten years S&Isette had been under the 
Company, tillage had not spread. * The gentle hills and valleys in 
the centre of the island were still in their former state of wildness.'^ 
In the MarAtha districts, on the way to the hot spring of YajriLb&i, 
aboat twelve miles, north of Bhiwndi, were fields of rice, pulse, and 
a little tobacco. Mango trees abounded and there w^re a few lime 
trees, plantains, and goavas round the YaJT&b4i temples. Grass 
grew to a surprising height and there was abundance of flowers 
and fragrant herbs. The people were lazy, living from hand to mouth, 
partly because industry was never the character of the Mardths;^ 
partly from the unhappy comrtitution of the government and tiie 
confused state of the country.^ Four years li^er, in the rains of 1787. 

1787 (16th August-llth September) the Polish traydler Dr. Hoy6 
made several botanical trips through S&lsette and the neighbouring 
mainland. S^Usette showed signs of great decay; it was thinly 
peopled and poorly tilled. From Yersova to Th&na Hov6 did not 
find a single village or any signs of tillage. There was teak of an 
amaeing height and thickness, and there were remains of churches, 
chapels, and large buildings all pining in decay. Near Th&na there 
was some rich rice tillage,^ and at Dh^MLvi, in the west, rice, sugar- 



1 Gnat Dvff, 457. UjKler the trea^ of SalMi the MarithM agreed topay Radin. 



nitbrAv an allowance. He retii^ to Koparoaon on the GodAvari and soon 
His Bon BAjirdv was nine yeara old at his father*! 
ChimnAji Ap{>a was born soon after. Grant I>aff; 499. 



I Konhan, 108. 
\ Konkan, 103. 

Or. Mem. IIL 451. The writer of the Aooooni of Bombay (1781) desoribea 
SAlaette m weUjratered, firaitfiil,_and oapaUe ofgreat Jmj^yement, pp. 2-3. In hia 



aoooont of the Kanheri caves, Macneil (Arohsolona, VIlI. 253) tells a tale which 
shows, how, in those roufh days, the strixng boUiM the wesk. On his way to the 
cares, he and his jpalanqnin-bearers met a string of about a hondred girls, carrying 
baskets of dried nsh to maxket As Biaoneil &(sw near, the giris took to flight, the 
bearers chasiog them and taking by force some handfnls of fish from as many of the 
baskets as thev could lay hold of. Itaoneil forbore pnnishing his men, as helesxneil 
' that custom naUowed the act and that the tax was a constant perqaisite of thess 
ffsntlemen of the road.' Or. Mem. IV. 24a 

7 Tours, 13- 16. According to Hor^ the practice of sowing rice in beds and pi— **»»g 
it out in tufts had only lately been introduced from Gujarit. It saved seed ana 
trebled the outturn. Ditto, 13. 
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cane, and vegetables were grown. But in the sooth-east^ while there' 
were remains of wells and marks of former tillage, there was a large 
waste area of level land fit for sngarcane and* rice. The produce 
of the island was not enough to maintain the garrison and town of 
Th&na.^ The Mar&tha mainland was even more deserted than Salsette. 
Between Th&na and Yajr^^ there was not a single village, and 
travelling was dangerous from tigers, of whom five were seen in one 
day, from bufEaloes who pursued Europeans like enemies, and from 
natives who were such enthusiasts for their religion that they looked 
on Europeans as the lowest on earth and did not scruple to kill 
them.' 

In the January following (1 788) Hov^ travelled down the west 
coast from Surat to Bassein. The Th&DA part of the country was 
well watered and on the whole fertile. The hills yielded the finest 
teak and the valleys high grass, and on some of the flats, near 
Ndrgol, grew a luxuriant wild sugarcane.' The extreme north was 
very wild, the hills were covered with unbroken forest, and the 
valleys were overgrown with grass. Further south, between 
XJmbargaonand Dahanu, the ruggedness disappeared, the coast lands 
were plain and rich, and the hills yellow and bare. South of 
D&hdnu, almost the whole way to Bassein, the coast strip was rich 
and well tilled with rice, sugarcane, and plantains.^ During the 
day the thermometer was never less than 89^, but the nights were 
unexpectedly cold, small pools of water being frozen over near 
Maroli on the night of the thirteenth January. The valleys were full 
of brushwood and bastard poon, Sterculia f cetida. Along the coast, 
between Umbargaon and D&h&nu, were large groves of brab-palms, 
and further north, near Maroli, the country abounded in teak of a 
prodigious size, several of the trees measuring over twelve feet 
in girth and not less than eighty feet high.^ In the rich coast 
strip between Dahfinu and Bassein, rice, yams, and turmeric were 
grown. There were also sugarcane gardens with plantains and 
pomegranates, the canes very flourishing, fifteen feet high and thick 
in proportion.® In the nortn there were many tigers. Not a day 
passed that several were not started. Some of the villages had 
herds of cattle hunch-backed and small, miniatures of the Gnjardt 
oxen, and so moderate in price that any number might have been 
bought at 2$. (Be. 1) a head. There were some sheep with wool as 
soft and white as Qujax&t cotton.' Except the rich coast the 
country was poorly peopled and badly tilled. From the north to 
Bassein Hov^ did not see more than thirteen villages. The 
people were dark, slender, active, and longlived* They ate all 
aidmal food except the ox, and drank liquor freely. Their winter 



1 Tours, 14. 9 Totin, 17, 19, 20. S Toon, 08, 99. « Toun, 99, 100. 

B Aooording to Hov^ the Kolis made teak pfantations, sowing the seeds at the end 
of the hot season, and tended the yoang trees lopping side shootq. Teak seemed 
to thrive best in rocky places and was chiefly used for ship building. Tours, 97. 

^ Tours, 99, 100. According to Hov^ the growth of sugarcane had been introduced 
only eight years before (1780). It had spreiui so rapidly that, instead of importinff 
sugar, the people of Basisein were able to send it to Bombay and Surat. They had 
not learned the art of refining sugar. 7 Tours, 101. 
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clothing was of wool. Their Tillages^ espedaUy in the hilk, were 
small^ of not more than thirteen &milies. They were pining 
in poverty and destitute of comfort. Though the country was 
so rough the coast route was passable for carts. Hoy6 had a 
horse and two carts^ and he talks of hundreds of hackeries^ between 
Umbargaon and D^dnu^ coming to load jars of palm-juice. 

The country seems to have been free from robbers. All along the 
route^ especially in the norths were posts of mounted guardsmen 
who lived in small thatched hut8> tiUed a plot of land, and were 
armed with a sabre, a spear, and a matchlock. One of their 
chief duties was to give alarm on the appearance of an enemy. 
They stopped travellers, and, if they had not passes, took them to 
the chief officer of the district, who closely examined them. There 
were also posts at every ferry, and no one could pass without 
heavily feeing the head of the watch. The Mar&tha officers pillaged 
openly and forced travellers to give whatever they chose to ask. 
Oujarat, though full of robbers, was less troublesome and cheaper to 
travel in.^ 

In 1783 Forbes found Bombay greatly increased since 1774. 
The troubles on the mainland had driven people to Bombay, and 
a flourishing commerce had drawn others. Provisions and supplies 
were plentiful, but prices were high, double what they used to be. 
The island was almost covered with houses and gardens. It would 
soon be a city like Surat or Ahmadabad.' 

In 1790 Th&na, with other parts of Western India, suffered from 
a failure of rain and from famine.^ In 1798 a great part of S&lsette 
appeared to be lying waste. But an attempt had lately been made 
to grow sugarcane and indigo, and a Dr. Stewart from Bombay 
was superintending the infant plantations.^ Shortly after this a 
few large estates were granted to British subjects With the view of 
improving the countiy.^ In 1801 a permanent settlement was 
offered to the holders of land in Sdlsette, but only four landholders 
accepted the offer.^ During the last fifteen years of the eighteenth 
century, trade, especially the Chinese cotton trade, had brought 
much money into bombay. The prosperity and growth of the city 
improved it as a market for field produce, and, by the opening of 
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1 Tonn, 103. In croflsiog the Di^imi river and the Vaitama^ Hov^ had each time 
to pay Ba. 10. At Baaaein he had to pay Ba. 12 to men to whom he showed hia 
paasea, and he was charged Ba. 43 for a boat from Baaaein to MlUiim. Ditto 100, 101, 
102, and 103. 

s Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, III. 436-7. Abbe Eeynal gives the population in 
1780 at 100,000 (I. 378-379). FrancUin (Pinkerton' a Vo^rages, IX. 236) describea 
Bombay in 1786 aa very beantifol and aa populous for its size aa any island in the 
world. It had a splendid harbour, an excellent dock, and a ship-building yard 
with very ingenious and dexterous i^pwriffhts, not inferior to the best in England. 
Merchants and others had come to settle from the Deccan, the Malabdr and 
Coromandel coasts, and from Guiar&t. There were eight battalions of sepoys, a 
regiment of European infantry, and European artillery and engineers. The chief 
work of note was a cauaeway, a mile long and forty feet broad. 

s Etheridge's Famines, 117, ^ Moor's Operations, 370. 

6 Bfanuscript Kecords in Naime's Konkan. 124. Several ox the present large land- 
holders in SAbette derive their rights from these granttes. Ditto, 

^ Manuscript Records in Naime's Konkan, 124, 
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the Sion caaseway and Ae abolition of castoms dues (1798-1808)^ 
Stisette was able to take full advantage of the increascKl demand.^ 
In the straggles for power at Poona^ between Sindia, Ndna 
Fadnayis, and Bdjir&v the yonnfi^ Peshwa, the goyernment of the 
inland parts of the distriot felT inta feebleness and decay. The 
country suffered severely from the raids of Deocan Kolis. A gang 
over 1000 strong divided into two or three parties, robbed villages 
at their leisure, shared the spoils and disappeared to their homes. 
The guards posted in different places among the hills could do 
nothing to stop them.* 

81CTI0N IV.-BV0LI8E (1800-18B2L) 

In 1802, after the victory of Yeshvantr&v Holkar, B&jirAv 
Peshwa retired to MahAd in south Kol&ba. From Mahdd, followed 
by Holkar, he fled to Suvarndurg; finding Suvarndurg ruined, be 
sailed to Chaul, and after a few days, delayed by head winds, landed 
on the 15th of December at Manori in Sdlsette, and reached Bassein 
on the seventeenth with thirty followers.^ On his arrival at Bassein 
Bijirdv was met by Colonel Close, the British agent at Poena. 
The terms of a treaty, under which the British should uphold 
the power of the Peshwa, had already been considered. Discussion 
was renewed on the 18 th of December and concluded on the 
Slst.^ Under the terms of the treaty then framed, which is known 
as the treaty of Bassein^ the English agreed to guard the Pesh^a's 
territory against all enemies, and the Peshwa agreed to have 
no dealings with any European nation but the English. A 
■ subsidiary roroe of 6000 Native Infantry, with the usual proportion 
of field pieces and of European artillerymen, was to be furnished 
by the English and stationed in the Peshwa's territory. For the 
support of this force, the Peshwa was to cede to the English 
districts yielding a yearly revenue of £260,000 (Rs. 26,00,000).» 
It was also arranged that the Peshwa was to maintain a force of 
5000 cavalry and 3000 infantry with a due proportion of artillery,* 
and that he should enter into no negotiations without consulting the 
British Government. To ensure thePeshwa's safety a field detachment 
was sent to Bassein, and a considerable stockade of palmyra trees waa 
raised to defend the Sop&ra bridge.^ The Peshwa remained in 
Bassein till the 27th of April (1808). Then, escorted by a British 
force of 2200 men, including the 78th Regiment part of the 84th and 
some artillery, he moved to Ealydn, and, after staying a week at 
Kaly&n, marched to Poena by the Bor pass.^ 
During the famine years of 1803 and 1804 there was much distress 



^ Manuflcript Recorda in Nairne's Konkfin, 124. Details of the SAlaette levenne 
qratem are cdven in the Land Administration Chapter. 
> Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc I. 257. 

* Asiatic Annual Register, 1803, 28. Grant Dnff (569) gives the Sth of Deoember 
ioetsad of the 17th. * Grant Duflf, 066. 

" Aitchison's Treaties, V. 52-58. The lands at first oeded in the SoathsmBiar4tha 
Oonntrv were aftonntfds changed for lands in Bnndelkhand. 

* This was settled a year later by a supplementary treaty dated 16th Deoember 
1803. Aitchison's Treaties, V. 60. 

' Capt. DickiDson's MS. Report on Konkan Forts, 1818. 8 Naime*s Konkan, 106. 
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in Th&na. The oountry had not suffered from the ravages of Holkar^ 
and therefore the&mine pressed lessheayily thanabove theSahy&dris. 
Bat nambers of starving people came from the Deccan, and at Panvel 
and other places the mortality was heavy.^ Ten years later the 
famine of 1811 and 1812^ which wasted M&rw&t, Gnjar&t^ Catch, and 
K4thi&w6r, extended to Th&na. Th&na does not seem to have suffered 
from the plagae of locosts^ which in M&rw&r and north Gnjar&t 
destroyed the harvest of 1811. Bat as was the case farther norths 
the rains of 1812 seem to have failed or nearly failed on the 
Th&na coast^^ and, in addition to local distress^ title country was 
covered with bands of famine-stricken strangers from M&rw&r and 
Q-ujardt. There was known to be food and wealth in Bombay^ and all 
the ferries between the mainland and the island were crowded with 
half -famished people streaming in converging lines from all parts of 
the conntry. Bombay held a supply of grain enough to last its own 
population of about 200,000 for fifteen months, ^e question arose 
whether stran^rs should be prevented from landing and grain 
prevented from leaving the island After much debate, it was decided 
that no attempt should be made to keep refugees from landing on . 
the island, and that grain merchants should be left free to export 
grain to places where the famine was more severe. The grain 
merchants, assured that they would not be hampered in disposing 
of their stocks, imported freely, and Bombay became the granary 
of Western India. Ajs grain qontinued comparatively cheap in 
Bombay, crowds flocked to it from the &mine-strioketi north. It 
was estimated that about 20,000 strangers found their way to the 
island. The wharfs and roads were lined with crowds of wretched 
half -starved objects ; the eastern or land side of Bombay was strewn 
with the dead and dying.' Much was done to help the strangers, 
English and native committees were appointed to buy rice. Huge 
boilers were provided in a cocoa-palm grove about half a mile from 
ihe fort, and care was taken to provide cooks for each caste. As 
pestilence accompanied the famine, great hospital sheds were built 
outside of the fort. In spite of these efforts to save the famished 
strangers, the death-rate rose from about fifteen to thirty or forty a 
day and sometimes to over a hundred. Back Bay was lined by a 
row of funeral fires that never ceased to blaze night or day, and a 
few hundred yards from the beach was a long line of coasting vessels, 
laden with faggots and billets for the funeral piles.* 

For fifteen years (1803-1817) the English guarantee secured peace 
over the whole district, and, except for an occasional Pendh&ri raid, 
fair security to person and property.^ Trusting to English support. 
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1 The detuls aregiyeii in Cluster IV. p. 303. 

S On the 15th of December I816, Shaikh Dala a Pendhiri leader deeoended into the 
Konkan by the Amba pass in Batnilgiii, and, marching north, ]^lnndered the west of 
Thina and retnmed by way of the Xtoti to Borhinpor. Hamilton's Description of 
Hindnstin, n. 211. 

< It was now late in Aagast and no rain had fallen in Bombay, nor was there 
much hope that if rain feU so late it would be in time to save the rice crop. Basil 
Hall's Fragmento. 2nd Series, lU. 41. 

4 BasU HaU's Ibragments, 2nd Series, IIL 65-78. 

» Baml HaU's Fragments, 2nd Series, lU. 56. 
B 310— 85 
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the Pesliwa failed to keep ap his share of the snbsidiary force, 
allowed his forts to fall to min^ and paid attention to nothing except 
to the accnmalation of treasure. Authority was handed to the 
reyenne farmers and no complaints were listened to. The farmer 
had no motive to be lenient. Mis term of power was most uncertain. 
At any time a higher bid might put an end to his contract, and, 
if he railed to pay, his property was confiscated and himself thrown 
into prison.^ 

The Th&na ports shown in the map in Milbum's Oriental 
Commerce (1800- 1812) are Daman, D&htou, Sirgaon, Agdshi, 
Elephantaj Bassein^ Yersova^ Bombay, Earanja, Kol&ba, and 
Chaul.' 

The Bombay trade-returns for the early years of the nineteenth 
century seem to show that the great development of Bombay, of 
which details are given later on, was accompanied by the reviv^ of 
a considerable trade in the other ports of the Th&na coast.' The 
1802 returns show a total trade between the Bassein ports and 
Bombay and Surat, valued at about three and a half Idkha of rupees, 
of which about two Idkha were exports and one and a half lakhs 
imports.^ In 1805 the total value of the trade had risen to about 
nine lakhs, of which four and a half lakhs were exports and four 
and a quarter lakhs imports.^ In 1815 it again fell to about seven 
lakhs, of which about three and three-quarters were exports and 
three and a quarter were imports. According to Milbum, the 
Bassein trade daring the five years ending 1806 averaged about 
nine lakhs of rupees, of which about five lakhs were exports and 
four lakhs were imports. The details for 1805 are, under exports, 

Siecegoods, grain, iron, sugar, cocoanuts, cocoa-kernels, betelnut, 
ates, pepper, turmeric, and treasure ; and under imports, grain, 
ivory, oil, timber, hemp, piecegoods, and betelnut.^ 

In the beginning of the nineteenth century, the climate of 
Bombay, though healthy, was still somewhat treacherous, exposure 

1 Nairne's Konkan, 110. Details are given in the Land Administration Chrater. 

S Milbnzn's Oriental Commeroe, I. 143, 168. Milbnzn mentions the making of 
beautiful teak ships of 800 tons at Daman, 1$& 

8 In 1801 a reporter of external commeroe was appointed at Bombay, and Milbnm 
states (Or. Ckmi. I. 181) that the returns from 1801 to 1806 mav be considered 
aocnrate. At the same time, in an enquiry into the details of local trade, the fact 
that the main head is Bombay and Surat, not Bombay, is puzzling. After the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, almost the whole of the foreign trade of Surat passed 
throuffh Bombay (Surat Papers, 278, 374, 384 ; Bombay Gazetteer, II. 128 ; Hamdton's 
Description of Hindustan, II. 156), so that in the foreign trade the double head doea 
not cause confusion ; but in the local trade with the Bassein coast the returns are not 
easy to follow. « Hamilton's Description of Hindustan, II. 157. 

5 Milbum*s Oriental Commeroe, L 213. 

Hamilton's Description of Hindust^ n. 158 ; Milbum's Oriental Commeroe, I. 
213. These entries seem to imply a direct trade between Bassein and the Arab and 
African coasts. Even with a direct trade the appearance of iron and dates amonjr 
the exports, and of timber and betelnnt amonff the imports is peculiar. Another head 
in the returns 'Commerce between the Uand of Bombay and Bombay and Surat* 
shows for the five years ending 1806 an average trade valued at 28 Idkhi^ of which 
about 13 IdkhB were exports from the iiland of Bombay and neighbouring villages, and 



about 15 Idkhs were imports. Thii seems to include' the trade between Surat and 
Bombay. Milbum's Oriental O>mmeroe, I. 204. The export of iron and dates from 
ThAna ports ie explained by the fact that they were re-exports received from Bombay 
and sent from Bassein or some of the main local centres to smaller outlying ports. 
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to the land-wind beinff followed by fever and freqnently by the loss Chapter 

of the use of limbs? The charming island was intersected by Histoi 

beantifally macadamised roads long before that grand improvement 

was heard of in England.' The fort or walled town was nearly 

a mile long and abont a qnarter of a mile broad. The 

fortifications were nnmeroos and well plmmed, very strong to tilie 

sea bat liable to be taken from the hmd. The broad deep ditch, 

which could be filled at pleasore^ made it one of the strongest 

places the Company had in India. Besides the fort^ there were 

several redoubts in other parts of the island^ especially one at 

MAhim. If properly garrisoned Bombay could bid defiance to any 

force that could be brought against it. The fort had five gates, 

two Marine Gates on the south, the Apollo and Church Gates to the 

west, and the B&z4r Gate to the nortL Between the two harbour 

gates was the castle, a regular quadrangle weU built of strong hard 

Btone. To the west of the castle was the dockyard large, well 

planned, and full of stores. The dry dock had scarce its equal for 

size, and there was a rope-walk as long as any in England, except 

the walk in the King's Yard at Portsmouth, In the centre of the 

fort was an open green, where, in the fine weather, were padced bales 

of cotton and other merchandise. Round the green were many large, 

well built, and handsome houses. To the left of Church Gate street, 

looking west from the Green, were, close together, the commodious 

and airy church and Government house, and, on the right, the 

theatre a neat handsome structure, and behind the theatre, the 

hkaix very crowded and populous where the native merchants 

chiefly lived. Some of the houses were high and large with 

wooden pillars in front supporting wooden verandas. In 

February 1803 a great fire destroyed three-fourths of the b&s&r, 

with the barracks, the custom-house, and piany other public 

buildings. Had not many houses near the castle been battered 

doWn with artillery, the whole town would have been destroyed. 

The private loss was estimated at about fifty Idhhs of rupees.^ 



1 yaleati**8 TnyelB (1804), IL 182. Even Maokintodi (1804-1811) does not oom- 
pUin much of the climate. Its silent o|>erstion made life Joyless and CTen less 
comfortable. There was little yigorons health. Bat the diseases were more regnlar, 
more mansffaaUe, and better treated than in England. Life» L 207. 298, 229, and 231. 

S HaU'sFhigmente (2nd Series), III. 8. Mackintosh (1804) admits five mUes of 
ezoeUent road to PareL Life, I. 228. 

Thooffh both, in almost the same lanffoa^, admire the pietnresqae beanty of the 
Island, its yaried woody surface, and wide island-studded bay, it is curious to notice 
how d]ff»rantly Mackintosh j 1804- 1811) and HaU (1812) re^^ed Bombay. To 
Mackintosh, the disappointed London-loying man of thought, to whom half a dosen 
Indian victories were not so interesting as one letter from Maris Lane, Bombay was 
'a cursed conntnr,' 'a remote second-rate settlement in a distant quarter of Asia' 
(Lifa, L 218, 221, 222). To Basil Hall, the cheerful traveMoving man of action, 
in the noUe range of the eastern world few places could compare with Bombav. 
▲ we^ or two m Bombay and a visit to Elephanta, K4rli, and Poena, was the 
shortest cheapest and most enjoyable way of seeing all that was most chsracteristio 
of the orientsl world. Fradnnents. 2nd Series, III. 6-7. 

8 Valentia (1804) ssys, ' One-thurd of the town was reduced to ashes ; the rest wss 
saved with the greatest difficulty. The old Ctovemment house caught fire more than 
ODca' Had they not put it out, the magasine would have cau^t fire too and seversl 
thousand bairels of gunpowder would have scattered the d^ to all pointi of tht 
compass. Travels, XL 17o. 
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After the fire the town was rebuilt and much improTied In 1813 tho 
bnildings within the fort were valned at one orore and five lakh9 
of rupees, and their yearly rental estimated at Bs. 5,27,360.^ 

To the north of the fort was the Esplanade 800 yards broad, and 
since 1802 clear of huts.' Beyond the esplanade, hid among coooa- 
palms, was the Black Town. The improvements in rebuilding the 
fort and the clearing of the esplanade had driven the poor to settle 
in the Company's salt rice land. This was scarcely recovered 
from the sea, a low muddy tract, a shallow lake during the rainy 
season. On Col&ba there was a light-house and a signal station, 
barracks, and many delightful villas. In 1812 the number of houses 
(apparently in the island, but this is not clear) was about 20,000, and 
the number of people 235,000, of whom 160,000 were fixed and 
60,000 migratory.^ The Europeans had bungalows or villas, and all 
sorts of country-houses and some very splendid retreats &om the 
bustle of business ; ^ the rich natives owned large houses, the 
children living in part of the house even after they were married ; 
the poor classes lived in small huts thatched with palm-leaves, or, 
as at present, were crowded into great buildings or chdU, a hundred 
or even 300 persons being stowed under one roof.* 

Bombay was ' a jumble of nations.' Besides Europeans, it had 
people from almost every Asiatic nation, P&rsis, Mnhammadans^ 
Gentobs, Arabs, and Roman Catholics.* Among European merchants 
there were five houses of agency.^ The agency business alone did 
not pay, as the profits were absorbed by interest in cash balances and 



1 Hamilton's Hindust&ii, II. 154; Warden, 7&; and Milburn, I. Ixxxr, 

5 An account of the difficulties and delavA m dearing the esplanade is given in 
Bom. Quar. Rev. V. 1«0-170. 

s HaU's Fragments, 2nd Series, in. 43. The ^estimate is average fixed population 
165,000 ; migratory population 50,000 ; special famine increase 20,000 ; total 235,000. 

« Hairs Fragments (2nd Series), III. 8. Mackintosh's day was (Life, L 228), ride in 
the morning, breakfast at eight, write and read till four, dinner (when alone) at four, 
walk 5-30 to 7, drink tea at seven, read from sev^n till bedtime. When he dined out 
the dinner was never before seven, the people a party of thirty, the etiquette strict. 

fi Hall's Fragments (2nd Series), HI. 43. 

6 Bombay, wrote Mackintosh (1804, Life, L 213), is a jumble of nation% people from 
Hindustan, Ujain, Ahmadabad, Cutoh, Cambay, fienares, Armenia, and Italy. The 
population of Bombay, wrote Basil Hall in 1812 (Fragments, 2nd Series, HI. 11), ib 
wonderfuUy varied. These is no caste, dreas, or custom in India, the Malay 
Peninsula, JAva, China, or the PhiUipine Islands, that we may not see in Bombay. 
HaU's estimate in 1812 was, Hindus 104,000, Musalm^^ 28,000, P&rsis 13,000, Jews 
800, Native Christians 14,500, total peimanent residents about 160,000 ; Europeana 
1700, Native troops 3000, migratory i>opulation 50,000, total about 215,00a UaU'a 
Fragments, 2nd Series, IIL 43. This estimate was perfai^ excessive, as further 
information in 1816 showed only 162,000l The details were : Europeans 
4300, Native Christians 11,600, Jews 800, Muhammadana 28,000, Hindus 103,800, 
P&Tsis 13,150, or a total of 161,55a Hamilton's Hindnstin, 11. 159. Ten years 
later the total population of the island was by special census taken in August, 
September, October, and November, found to be 162,570. Of these 20,000 weie 
temporary and 10,000 military. Of the remaining 132,570, 13,000 were in the 
Fort, 47,000 in Dongri, 31,000 in BycuUa, 4500 inM&i^^n, 2500 on the MalabAr 
Hill, 13,000 in Girffaon, 17,500 in M^Oiim, and 2500 in Cohfcba. Ananged according 
to race, of the regular population of 130,000, 938 were Bnglish, 8000 were Portuguese, 
10,500 were Ptods, 1260 were Jews, 30 were Armenians, 26,000 MusahnibiB, 80,500 
Hindus, .3000 MhArs, and 48 Chinese, fiom. G«og. Soc. Trans. lU. 72: 

7 Bruce Fftwoett and Co., Forbes and Co., Cotton and Co., John Leckie. and 
S. Beaufort. 
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by establiBlimezit cliarges. Without trade these houses conld scarce Chapter VIL 
gain a subsistence. They allowed nine per cent for money deposited HiirtoT 

in their hands, and their command of capital enabled them to Awory. 

embrace every opportunity that occurred. The late wars had offered Enoubh, 

great and uncommon openings^ and especially shipowners had made IW>' 1882. 
large and sudden fortunes. The return of peace would drive ^lUf^^in 

merchants back to their former pursuits^ the Indian and China 
commerce.^ Besides the five houses of agency there were four 
European wine merchants and shopkeepers.' Pdrsis, an active 
industrious and clever people^ 'possessed of considerable local 
knowledge/ ranked next to the Europeans. They lived in the 
north of the f ort^ and were not remarkably cleanly in their domestic 
concerns or in the streets where they lived.^ Many of them were 
rich^ and each of the Ihiropean houses of agency had one of the 
principal P4rsi merchants concerned with them in their forei^ 
speculations. They were become the brokers and Banians of the 
Europeans. There were sixteen leading Pdrsi firms and two P&rsi 
China agents. In addition to their success as traders the P&rsis 
had a monopoly of the dockyard^ and had almost entirely made 
Bombay their own. Hardly a house or afoot of land belonged to 
any one else.* Besides the rArsis there were three Portuguese, four 
Armenian, and fifteen Hindu firms possessed of great property and 
men of much integrity. Finally there were four firms of Bohorfis or 
Muhammadan Jews, who carried on sreat trade with Gujar&t and 
other places to the north. The people were orderly. During the 
seven years ending 1811 there was only one capital punishment.* 

Bombay had suffered long from the deamess of provisions. Full 
advantage was not taken of the conquest of S^ette, till, in 1802, 
Gtjvemor Duncan made the Sion causeway and took off import 
due& This was of 'infinite service^ to the farmers and gardeners 
who supplied the markets.^ Within ten years Hall could venture to 
say that there was no spot on the earth's surface where the means 
of subsistence were cheaper or in greater variety and even 
profusion.' 

The chief product of Bombay was its ships.^ There were siz 
firms of builders all of them P&rsis, who had an absolute monopoly 
of the docks.o In the first ten years of the century many merchant 



1 In 1804 Valentia speakB of the trade as inferior to whait it had been. During the 
mat -war between Imgland and France, the Arabe as neutral parties had got into 
&eir hands a ^pneat part of the trade. Travels, II. 180, 181. In 1810 thwe was a trade 
crisis threatening commercial credit. Life of Mackintosh, II. 98. 

9 Baster Son and Co. , John MitoheU and Co., WooUer and Co., R. McLean and 
Go. Mackintosh (1804, life, L 229) mentions two barristers ' gentlemMi-like men.' 

3 HamiltGn*8 Hindostto, II. 154. 

4 Valentia^ Travels, U. 18S. The Ptods snffered severely in tiie trade crisis of 
1810. Mackintosh wrote (July 80th, 1810X Kaearvteji M4nekji has failed for 
£150,600, ' a tii6e for a P4rn' ; Dady's two sons are in danger. I shonldnot wonder 
if the PlUrsis have seen their brightest days. Life of Mackintosh, II. 38. 

• life of Mackintosh, IL 110, 112. The man who was hanged was anEbg^ish sailor. 

e Hamilton's Hindnstto, IL 154. 7 HaU's Fragments, 2nd Smes, lU 40. 

Ship-bnilding in Bombay dates from 1735, when Lavji Nasarvinji, the Pfon 
foreman of the Company's ship-biulding yard at Sarst, was induced to come to Bombay. 
Low's Indian Navy, I. 173, 9 Hamiltoa'te Hindustte, IL 155. 
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ships of from 600 to 1300 tons had been boilt for the oonntry trade 
and for the service of the East India Company. In beaaty of 
constmction, excellent workmanship^ and durability^ they were 
superior to any class of merchant ships in the world. Bombay was 
the first place ont of Europe, where a ship of the line was built.^ 
For the skill of its naval architects, the superiority of its timber, 
and the excellence of its dock, Bombay might be considered of tibe 
first importance in the British empire in India.' 

. Though Bombay did not from its own products furnish any 
considerable article of export, or even food enough for its people/ 
all European and Asiatic commodities could be procured in it It 
was the emporium of Persia, Arabia, and the west of India.^ 
Besides this Bombay had a great trade with England. ' Of the lists 
of European and other commodities suitable for the British 
Presidencies those for Bombay were the most extensive. There 
was scarcely an article manufactured in England that was not taken 
to Bombay in considerable quantitiea'* During the early years 
of the nineteenth century, of the two main branches of trade, the 
Asiatic or country trade, so called because it was carried in Indian 
ships and with Indian capital, was entirely in the hands of private 
persons.* The trade with England was carried on partly by the 
Company partly by private merchants. Of the whole trade with 
England the Company imported into Bombay about the same amount 
of treasure as the private traders, and under merchandise imported 
and exported half as much again as private traders.^ During the 
five years ending 1806 imports averaged 412 lakhs, of which 92 
Idhha were treasure ; and exports averaged 318 Idkha, of which 36 
Idklia were treasure. 

In 1805, of the whole trade valued at 741 lakhs of rupees, 41 1 
were imports and 330 exports.^ Of the whole amount, 443 lakhs or 

1 The largest ship ever built in Bombay was the Ganges, a frigate pieroed to 
carry 92 gaxu Mid of 2289 tons. Low's Indian NaTy, L ^8. Of o&er men-of-wmr 
there were lannohed one of 74 guns, two of 38 guns, two of 96, two of 18, and two 
of 10 guns. For commercial punooses there were built up to about 1816 nine ships 
of 1000 tons, fire of 800, six of 700, five about 600 tons^ and 86 smaUer vessels. 
Hamilton's Hindustan. 11. 166. 

a Milbum (Oriental Commerce, I. 172) says^ aU the ships were of Malabo teak. 
Hamilton (Hindustan, 11. 166) says, the teak comes from the forests to the north 
and east of Bassein. Hamilton was oorreot Compare Pennant's Outlines of the Qlobe 
(1798), L 81 ; BenneU's Memoir of a Map of Hindust&n, 180. Valentia (1804) is not 
so complimentary to the Pirsi management of the dockyard as some ouier writers. 
They used bad tmiber and scamped the work. Frauds were oommon ; the ^^tem 
called loudly for reform. Travels, IL 179-180. 

t Onions seem to be the one article for which Bombay has all along been noted. 
'Bombay produces most exceUent onions ; other provisions are scarce and dear.' 
Milburn s Oriental Commerce, I. 272. 

4 Milbum's Oriental (^mmerce, L 181. Hamilton (HindnstAn, II. 166) notices 
Bombay as a speciaUy ffood place to buy gums and drugs of aU kinds, Mokha coffee, 
camelians, agates, and blue and other Surat cloths. 

5 Milbum's Oriental Commerce, I. Preface. This great import of misoeUaneoas 
British ware was to some extent abnormal, to supply the stocks which were destroyed 
in the fire of 1808. Ditto. 6 Milbum's Oriental Commerce, L 181, 241. 

7 The private tnde witii England was subject to certain conditions, tiU, in 1813, aO 
restrictions ceased. The monopoly of the trade between Kngland and Chins was 
continued to the Company for tnirty years more. 

8 There was also the (Company's t»de of 17} IdkhB^ H Idkhs of imports and 14| 
IdMs of exports. 
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69-64 pep cent we«© with India, and 253 IdJcha op 34-U pep cent 
with othep parts of Asia and East Africa ; 3 lakhs or 0*40 pep cent 
were with America ; and 42 lakhs op 6*66 pep cent with Eupope.^ 
Of the Indian trade about 39 lakhs, 18 of them impopts and 21 
expopte, were with Th4na ports ; about 208 lakhs, 100 impopts and 
108 expopts, with Guiar^t; about 42 Idkhs, 26 imports and 16 
exports, with Outch and Sindh; about 64ildJchs, 14 impopts and 40 
exports, with the South Konkan; about 25 lakhs, 18 imports and 
7 exports, with MalabAr; H, } impopts and J expopts, with 
Ceylon ; 2i, 2 expopts and i imports, with Coromandel ; and 70}, 68 
impopts and 2} expopts, with Bengal. 

Of the 253 lakhs of tpade with fopeign Asia and East Africa, 
fifty Uikhs, 29 impopts and 21 expopts, wepe with the Pepsian Gulf; 
41 lakhs, 26 impopts and 15 expopts, with the Arabian Gulf ; 
5liiA*,4impoptsand 1 expopts, with the Stpaits; and 157 lakhs, 
86 impopts and 72 expopts, with China. Of three lakhs of tpade 
with America^ 2 were impopts and 1 expopts. Of the 42 Idkhs 
of tpade with Europe, 14i lakhs, 9 impopts^and 5i expopts, were 
with Lisbon ; 1 J Idkhs, all imports of wine, with Madeipa ; and 
26i IdJchs, 19 impopts and 7} expopts, with England. 

The most impoptant bpanch of the f opei^n tpade of Bombay was 
with China. The^basis of this tpade was the export of cotton fpom 
Bombay. This expopt of cotton dated from about 1770, when a 
feanine in China led the Chinese govepnment to issue an edict opdeping 
the cultivation of grain. Sometimes as much as 80,000 bales of 375 
pounds each wepo sent in a yeap fpom Bombay to China. But in 
1805 the golden days of the cotton tpade were ovep. Scanty supplies 
and frauds had induced Madras and Bengal to compete, and had 
tempted the Chinese to grow theip cotton at home. It was now a 
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1 The chief Gaiar^t details are, under imports, ootton 67^, piecegoods 21 ), grain 




chief SoQtn Konkan items are, of imports, grain 3}, treasure SJ, pit 



2i, betelnut 



1, and hemp 1 ; and of exports, treasure 5, pieoeffoods ^, silk 7, gnun 6, mgu 
2|, woollen H, hmg or assafoetida 1, and drugs \\, The chief MalaMr items are, of 
imports, coooa-kemels 2i,ooooanut8 2^, pepper 2i,sandalwood 2f ,betehiut l|,piec^good8 
1, timber 1, butter 1, and treasure i ; ana of exports, cotton 1, horses {, piecegoods 
i, wines J, and treasure }, The chief Ceylon items are, of imports, arrack { ; and of 
exports, horses \, The chief Coromandel items are, of imports, j^eoegoods 1, 
benjamin |, spices \ ; and of exports, sundries i. The chief ^'Uigal items are, of 
imports, silk 18, grain 15, pieceffoods 14|, sugar 14, liquor 1, and gunny-bags 1 ; 
and of exports, copper J, horses {, and tea \, The chief Persian Gulf items are, 
of imports, treasure 18}, horses 4, dates If, and lametta IJ ; and of exports, piece- 
l^pods \\\, sugar 31, grain 1, drugs |, and iron }. The <mief Arab items are, of 
imports, treasure 1^, sundries {, myrrh 2, and olibanum \ ; and of exports, piece- 
goods 71, grain 4}, and iron }. The chief Straits items are, of imports, treasure 1}, 
metals {, and pepper } ; and of exports, cotton 1. The chief Chmese items are, of 
imports, treasure 60, sugar 8{, piecegoods 4}, silk 2, camphire If, and tutenague 1 ; 
and of exports, ootton 64$, sanoal wood 2}, shark fins 2|, cameliaois }, and putdiok }. 
The chief American items are, of imports, brandy (, and treasure 1 ; and of exports, 
cotton }, and pieo^goods }. llie chief European articles are with Lisbon, of imports, 
treasure 7, and wine 1 ; and of exports, piecegoods 4, and ootton 1 ; and with E^^iuid, 
of imports, treasure 6^, wine If, wearing apparel 1, oopper 1, metals 1, provision 1, 
malt £ hardware i, and glass \ ; and of exports, ootton 4, drugs (^ and ivory ). 
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preoarions trade.^ The following table gives a general view of the 
trade of Bombay in 1805 : 

Bombay Trade, 1806. 



FOBIB. 


Imports 


V^ 


Total 
Wcki. 


Poan. 


Imports 


^* 


Total 
ItfUU. 


IMna potts 

Cutch ftod siikdh ".'. 
South Konkan ... 

MalaUr 

Ceylon 

Bengal 

Total India ... 

AiubUandAMoa!!! 

Straita 

China 

Total Foreign Aaia 


18 

100 

96 

14 

T 

68 


81 
108 
16 
40 
16 


80 
808 
48 
64 
86 

1 


America 

Continent 

B»«»»™l 

Total Bnrope ... 
Total Private Trade 
Company^ Trade.. 

Grand Total ... 


8 


1 


8 


i? 


II 


^ 


m 


\Zk 


42i 


411 
81 


880 


741 
171 


SM* 


S06I 


448^ 


SO 

26 
4 
86 


21 
16 

1 
78 


60 
41 

6 
167 


144 


109 


866 


«4J 


844i 


768* 



(a)The rupee was worth 2t. 6d 

As in former times Hindus were settled for parposes of trade at 
great distances from India. In 1763 Niebuhr found 125 Banians 
in Sana in Yemen^ who paid 800 crowns to live in the city 3 in Mokha 
there were 700 Banians, many of them considerable merchants and 
very honest men, and Bajpnts and other Indians who were goldsmiths 
and mechanics. They were considered strangers as they went back 
to India when they made money. They suffered many mortifications. 
There were Banians also at Maskat where they were better off, 
keeping their own. law and • practising their own religion.^ In 
the beginning of the nineteenth centniy, in the Persian G-nlf the 
Company's broker at Maskat was a Hindu, who was so desirous of 
saving the lives of the bullocks that meat had to be brought on 
board clandestinely. In the Arabian Gulf the greatest part of the 
foreign trade in Mokha was in the hands of Banians who had partners 
in Aden. The Banians were safe to deal with, because if one failed 
his companions paid. At Masuah on the west shore of the Bed 
Sea the Banians were comfortable men of ^ood property. 
Earamchand would receive a caigo, and, considering himself 
responsible for the whole, would dispose of it to smaller people 
worthy of credit The smaller people took it into the interior and 
in three months returned with value in other goods. Hindus were 
also settled in Batavia in J&va.' In 1750, B^msing a Cutch Hinda 

1 Milbnm'a Oriental Commerce, I. 218. 

8 Kiebuhr in Piokerton's Voyages, X. 69, 76, 78, 109, 142. 

8 Milbam's Oriental Commeroe, L 117, 112, 100, 82 ; IL 3S6. Lord Yalentia aboat 
the same time (1804) found BanianB at Aden, Mokha^ Berbera on the Somili ooart, 
and Masoah on the Abyaaiman coast. Moat <i them came from Jigat in K&thiiw4r ; 
Uiey came yonnff and stayed till they had made a sufficiency. They safTered great 
extortion at Moua especially just before their return to India. They lived accord* 
ing to their own laws and showed great obedience to the head Banian. They were 
inoffensive and timid, but bound by no tie of honesty. The Masuah Banians were 
very comfortable, being allowed wives if they pleased. Travels, IL 48, 67, 88, 239, 3!^ 
878-379. In November 1836 the traveller WeUsted (Travels in Arabia, L 18, 20) found 
1500 Banians in Maskat. They chiefly beloQged to the north-west of India, and had 
oome to Maskat by sea from Porbandar in K&thi&w&r. They had a small temple, and 
about 200 weU-fed sheep and mischievous cows which they adored. They burned 
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went to Holland and became a skilfal navigator and shipwright.^ 
In 1 781, a Hindu of the name of Harim&i^ according to some accounts 
a Chitp^van Brihman and accordiug to others a Prabhu, was sent 
on a mission by Baghnn^thr^y to England.' The best seamen in 
India were to be found in Bombay. They came from the Gujarat, 
E&thi&w&r, and Cutch coasts. They seem to have been both Hindus 
and Musalm&ns^ but the most famous were the Muhammadan laskdrs 
of Gogha.' 

Daring the eighteenth century, especially since 1759, when the 
English were appointed Admirals of the Moghal fleet, much had 
been done to give security to vessels trading in the Arabian Sea.^ 
Bat the west coast of Kdthidw^r, M&lvan in Batndgiri, and l^askat 
in the Persian Gulf, remained centres of piracy till their power was 
crashed between 1810 and 1820.*^ 

Under British protection, in spite of Mar&tha exactions, Th&na 
like other parts of the Peshwa's possessions greatly improved.^ 
By 1816 the Peshwa had amassed £5,000,000 (Bs. 5,00,00,000).^ 
Under the influence of his favourite Trimbs^ji Denglia he became 
estranged from the English, and busied himself in forming plans for 
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tlie dead, wore no special dress as in Yemeni and were allowed the fall enjovment of 
their reliffions rites. They never brought their wives, and though they intrigued 
with Arab women they seldom married. Some became Muhammadans, but the Arabs 
cared little to have them as proselytes. They had the monopoly of the pearl and 
Indtsn grain trade, and had extensive dealmgs in Indian cloths and piecegoods. 
According to Wilford (As. Res. X. 100, 105, 115, 116) there were Br&hmans in 
Arabia and the Hindus churned Mecca as a place of worship. In 1811 Banians held 
the beat part of the trade at Zanzibar. Smee in Trans. Bom. Geoff. Soo. VI. 45. 

I Barnes' fiokhira^ III. 7. Catch Statistical Account, Bombay Gazetteer, V. 143. 
It seems probable that this man, who had very hi^h mechanical talent, taught bia 
ooontrymen the favourite Cutch silver work which is said closely to resemble old 
Dutch silver work. 

s Briggs* Parsis. According to Morley*s Sketch of Burke (English Men of Letters, 
116) two Brihmans were entertained by Burke at Beaconsfield and given a spaoioos 
garden-house, where they were free to prepare their food and perf onn such ntes as 
their religion regnired. 

8 Hamflton's Hindnstto, U. 168 ; Milbum's Oriental Commerce, 1. 153. 

4 In 1734 the jpower of the Kolis of Sulttopur in the south of K&tiii&wir was 
rednoed (Bom. Quar. Key. IV. 99) ; in 1756 and 1757 Anffria's head-quarters at 
Suvamdurg and Gheria were captured (Low's Indian Navy, I. 128-186) ; and between 
1759 and 1768 nearly 100 pirate vessels of Cutch, OkhAmandal, and aouth KithiAw4r 
had been destroyed. Low's Indian Navy, I. 151. In 1804 Valentia complained 
that the Knglish were held in little respect in the Persian Gulf, as they allowed their 
▼eaels to be plundered by the Johumis of Maskat and Bahrain (Tnvels, II. 198). 
In 1809 an expedition was sent against the JohAsmis; their stronffhdld IUs-el« 
Khaimah was tdcen and fif^ of their vessels btumt. This checked the JohAsmis for a 
time. A few years later many Wihibis joined them. They fitted up a fleet of more 
than a hundred large swift vessels from 200 to 400 tons and kept the whole coast of 
Aralna, the entrance to the Red Sea, and the northern coasts of India in alarm. In 

1819 a second expedition was sent against them and they were destroyed. Low's 
Indian Navy, I. 310-366. Since 1700 (see above, p. 488) the oharaoterof tha Joh4smia 
seems to hare changed greatly for the worse. After a hard fight if they sncceeded in 
boarding the enemy's vessel^ they purified the ship with perfumes, and bonnd and 
bronght forward the prisoners and cat their throats saying Allah Akbar. Wellstwi'a 
Arabia, L 243-258. 

* An expedition was sent against the Milvan piratea in Batn4^ri in 1812 (Lowli 
Indian Navy, L 277) ; against Cutch and DwArka in west K4thi4w4r in 1815 and 

1820 (Ditto, 280, 281), and uminst Maskat in 1809 and in 1819 (Ditto, L 360-366). 
« Pendhiri and Maritha Wars, 245. 

7 Of a revenue of 120 likhs of rupees BAjiriv saved yearly aboat Mtv Ukhs. Ha 
had collected treasare exceeding fifty millions of rupees. Grant Dn£f, 625» 



B 310-66 
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again raising liimself to be Head of the MardthlUi. For his 
share in the mnrder of the G4ikw&r's envoy Grang^blhar Sh^istri^ 
Trimbakji Denglia was imprisoned in the Thkna fort. He escaped 
on the 12th of September^ and, with the oonniyance and help of the 
Peshwa, devoted himself to raising the wild tribes of Khindesh and 
Ahmadnagar. Daring the next six months the Peshwa did his 
utmost to secure the support of the Mardtha chiefs and of the 
Pendh&ris. As his hostility to the English was scarcely concealed^ 
on the 6th of Jane 1817, the Peshwa was forced to enter into a fresli 
treaty. Under this treaty, which is known as the treaty of Poona^ 
B&jir&v acknowled^d that Trimbakji Denglia was the murderer of 
Gang&dhar Sh^tn, he bound himself to have no dealings with 
other states except through the British, and, as he had failed to 
maintain them, he agreed that the English should supply his 
share (5000 horse and SOOO foot) of the subsidiary force, and that 
fresh lands should be ceded to enable the English to support this 
new contin^nt.^ Among the territories ceded under this agreement 
were the districts of BeULpur, Atgaon, and Kalyto, and the rest of 
the North Eonkan to Gujar^t.^ 

Early in 1817, some months before the treaty of Poena was 
concluded, four bodies of Pendh^ris swept from the Deccan to 
plunder the Konkan. One body, six or seven hundred strong, was 
at Panvel, and, either this or another force, advanced to Bhiwndi, 
but were prevented by the rivers from passing into the rich coast 
districts of Bassein and Mihim. From Bhiwndi they marched 
through Asheri and Tdrfipur to the Portuguese frontier. The people 
of the richer villages fled to the forests, and next year in some places 
only a few had come back.' After the rains (November 1817), 
when he openly broke with the English and attempted to crush 
their detachment at Poena, the Peshwa let loose on the Konkan 
Trimbakji Denglia's hordes of Bhils and lUmoshis. They held 
the Sahyidri passes and entered Kaly^n, driving many of the 
people to ti^e refage in Bassein and M^huli/ The Bombay troops 
kept the country between Panvel and Ehopivli. But the Bhils held 
the Borpass and despatches from Qeneral Smith, then near Poena, 
to the Commander-in-Chief in Bombay had to be sent bv B&nkot." 
In December the Peshwa was close to the Ntoapass and measures 
had to be taken to prevent his entering the E!onkan.^ B&pur&y 
L^mbia, one of his supporters, took the fort of Kotalimd, about 
twelve miles east of Neral, but it was retaken without loss by Captain 
Brooks on the SOth of December. In January 1818 Colonel Prother, 
with a force of 880 Europeans, 800 Native Infantry, and a battering 
train, took the important forts of Eam^la, R&jm^hi, and Koari? 
The acquisition of i^e north Konkan was completed by Capt. Barrow's 



1 Aitclil0on*B TreatieB, V. 64-71. 

t The other oesBioiu were the Peahwa's share of Gnjar&t, the tribate of KithiiLwAr, 
and the diatriotB of Dh^rw&r and Knsigal. Aitohison*s Treatiei, V. 71. 
8 Diddnaon'B Beport in Military Divry, 314 of 1818. 
4 Dickinson's Beport in Military Diary, 314 of 181& 
Blue Book, 119, 129, in Kaime's Konkan, 113. 9 Dickinson's Beport 

7 Aaiatio Jaamaly YL 96, in Naime'a KonUn, 118 : Bine Book, Naime^ Konkan, 
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Tictory near the Emmr pass orer a body of Arabs, Mnfialm&ns^ and Ckapter YZL 

Kolis.^ As the bulk of the po^le were mendly the districts did not Hiitorr. 

require a strong garrison.^ ThAna was maintained as a military ^^* 

station, and^ for some years, detachments were kept at Panyel, QhxsB^ 

(Kaly^nf), Bhiwndi, and Bassein.^ Of the inland forts Captain 

Diclonson, who was sent to survey them, considered Asheri, Mahng^ 

gad, and AUhnli impregnable, bnt from their isolated position 

useless. Of the Sahy^^ forts Gorakhgad near Mnrb&d, Kotaligad 

near Neral, and SidgEtd near Gorakhgad, for a short time, were held 

-by small detachmento. The inner works of the rest of the inland forts 

were, as &r as possible, destroyed.^ The coast forts, of which 

Am£da and Tdrllpar were the chief, were in better order than the 

inland forts. Hlhej gave the people a feeling of security against 

pirates, and were allowed to remain untouched.^ 

During the rains of 1818 two important prisoners were kept in the 
north Konkan, Chimn^ Appa the Peshwa's brother at Bassein and 
Trimbakji Denglia at Th^tna.^ At the time of their transfer to the 
British, the Th&na districts for miles round the forts had scarcely an 
inhabitant. The few people were almost without tools ; there was 
hardly a craftsman even of the humblest description.' In other parts 
the people were poor and numbers of villages were empty. The forests 
were held by most degraded, almost savage, Kolis, Bhils, E&thkaris, 
«nd Th&kurs who lost no chance of plunder.^ There were two excep- 
tions to the general wretchedness, Kaly&n whose villages were large 
and well-peopled and the country prosperous,* and the garden of 
Bassein, where every inch of land was highly tilled, much of it under 
sugarcane, gajrden crops, and rice.^* From the Yaitama north to 
the Damanganga was an excellent road, ' perhaps for its length (78 
miles) unequalled by any in the world/ But the country hiMl lately- 
been pillaged by PendhilTis.^^ SAlsette, though so long under Britisn 
management, was a striking contrast to the rich garden lands of 
Bassein. In the south the valleys were well tilled, but the greater 
part of the island lay empty and waste, almost wholly covered with 
' brushwood. The revenue was about £25,000 (Rs. 2,50,000),^^ and 
the population estimated at 50,000. The people were excessively 
fond of liquor, but so quiet and orderly, that in 1818, for two years 
no native of die island had been committed for trial.^ 

Details of the development of the district under British rule are 
given in the Chapters on Trade and on Land Administration. Since 
1818 order has been well preserved. The chief exceptions are the Koli 

Sjig robbers who continued to trouble the district till about 1880 ; a 
nsalmto and Hindu riot in Bhiwndi in 1837 ; the alarm and disquiet 
of the 1857 mutinies ; an income-tax disturbance in Bassein in 1860 ; 
and two recent outbroaks of gang robberies in 1874 and in 1877. 



1 Bine Book, Kaime's Konkan, 114. 

9 There was cmneral ior in the dirtriots that were handed over to the Britiah, 
Pendhiri and MaiAtha Wan, 112. > Nairne'a Konkan, 128. 

4 Nairne'a Konkan, 117. ^ Nairne'a Konkan, 117. 

6 Naime's Konkan, 118. 7 Dickinson's Report. 8 Naime's Konkan, 126. 

9 Hamilton's Hindnst&n, IL 160. 10 Dickinson's Beport. u Dickinson's Beport 
M £23,680 (Ra. 2,35,800) in 1813. Hamilton's Hindnstto, II. 172. 
13 Hamilton's HindostAn, IL 172. 
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During tlie first twelve years of British rale the biU oonntry 
both above and below the Sahyidris^ was infested with gangfs of 
Bhil and Eoli robbers. Their head-quarters were almost always in 
the Deccan^ but their raids swept across the whole of Th&na, and 
caused widespread discomfort and alarm. The leading spirit was 
one lUbnji Bhfingria a Koli. For a time he was won from his wild 
life and placed in charge of the police of a sub-division. He proved 
an able officer^ but resenting an order stopping his levy of gifts he 
withdrew from Government service. At the same time the uay and 
allowances of other leading Eoli &milies were reduced^ ana many 
of them were thrown out of work by the dismantling of the forts. 
In spite of general discontent^ the presence of British tnxHiB 
prevented an outbreak^ till^ in 1827^ the Kolis learned that the 
D&t&ra B&moshis, who had been in revolt for three years, had 
gained all they hiui fought for. Judging that to show themselves 
formidable was the surest way of raining redress, the Eolis, at 
the close of 1828, went out in revolt. Captain Mackintosh, who 
was put in charge of a body of police, found great difficulty in 
gaining news of their movements. In time he won over a certain 
number of Eolis, found the names of all persons likely to help 
the outlaws, and noted their favourite hiding and watering places. 
A large body of troops was collected. Some were posted in the 
Eonkaoi and others along the crest of the Sahyadris, and light parties^ 
perpetually on the move, kept surprising the Eolis in their hiding 

E laces. So hot was the pursuit that the insurgents were forced to 
reak into small parties. All the watering places were guarded, 
and, in a few months, the two chiefs and more than eighty of their 
followers were caught and marched into Ahmadnagar.^ 

There has long been ill-feeling between the Musalmilus and the 
Hindus of Bhiwndi. In April 1837 the Muharram chanced to fall at 
the same time as theHinduiestival oiRdmnavmi, orR&ma'sbirth-day. 
The Musalm&ns determined not to allow the idol of Y ithoba, the local 
representative of Bdma, to be carried about the streets during the ten 
days of the Muharram. On the 14th April, yithoba'sbirth-<£ky, when 
his image ought to have been carried through the town, the Musalm&ns 
gathered in front of his temple. The Hindus, fearing violence, gave 
up their procession and went to their homes. To be revenged on 
the Musalmdns the Ydnii49 agreed to close their shops, and uxe low 
class Hindus promised to take no part in the Muharram. Next day 
(15th April) the want of supplies irritated the Musalm&ns, and in 
ihe evening they were further enraged by finding that of their 
seven or eight Muharram biers or tdbuts, only two could be 
moved, because the usual Hindu bearers refused to touch them and 
the Mah&rs would neither play music nor carry torches. According 
to the Musalm^ account, as the procession passed an empty 
house, the tdbute were battered with stones. On this the Musalm&na 
broke into open riot, entered Vithoba's temple, stripped the idol of 
its jewels, broke some trellis work and images, and handled an old 
sickly Mah&r so roughly that he soon after died. Forty-eight 



1 ICMkintofh in TnMo, Bom. Geog. Soc, I. 266-264. 
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Mosahnins were arrested^ and twenty-one convicted and sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment.^ 

In 1840 a rising in the Thdna jail was speedily suppressed by a 
detacliment of the fifteenth regiment of Native Infantry.' In 1853^ 
in conseqnenoe of an order forbidding the digging of pits for Holt 
firee in the high roads^ the Hindn merchants of Th&na closed their 
■hops. Police guards were set over the shops and the owners 
were compelled to open them and the opposition ceased.' 

Except that Yengaon near Karjat was the birthplace of the 
in&mous Nina S&heb^ Thdna had no share in the 1857 mutinies, 
lUgho Yishvandth^ a relative of Ndna Saheb's^ who was found 
stirring up the people of VeDgaon^ was arrested and confined 
in the Th&na jail. To prevent the spread of false or of damaging 
rumours^ the editors oi native newspapers were warned to make 
no statements of alleged mutinies without the permission of 
Government. In pursuance of orders to disarm the district^ 997 
arms were destroyed and 6204 registered. Armed parties passing 
through the district were disarmed, and the import or transport 
of brimstone^ sulphur^ and other warlike stores was forbidden. 
Passports were issued to strangers travelling through the district, 
and no Arabs were allowed to land at the porfcs.^ 

In 1860 the levy of the income-tax met with considerable opposition. 
In Thina^ Ealydn, Bhiwndi, Panvel, and Shdhdpur, the people 
^thered, and, going to the leading Government officials, threw the 
income-tax forms on the ground and refused to take them. In these 
towns the leading men of the different communities were called 
together, the foolishness of the people's conduct was explained to 
them, and they were persuaded to take their own forms and induce 
others to take theirs. In Bassein the opposition was more general 
and better organised. On the 4th of December about 4000 people 
gathered in front of the m&mlatddr's office, and threw down their 
notices and forms. .The late Mr. Hunter of the Civil Service, the 
special income-tax officer, reached Bassein on the next day, and 
received from the mimlatd^r a list of the men who had taken a leading 
part in the disturbance. Mr. Hunter, who was stajying at the travel- 
ler's bungalow, asked the mdmlatd^ to send him the men whose 
names were entered in the list. They came accompanied by a great 
crowd. Mr. Hunter made the crowdsit down near the bungalow and 
apoke to them. They listened quietly and Mr. Hunter, hoping that he 
had brought them to a better mind, gave the leading men another 
opportunity of taking the income-tax forms. One of them, by 
name Govardhand^, refused, and behaved with such insolence that 
Mr. Hunter ordered him into custody. On this the people grew 
nnruly, forced their way into the house, and made sudli an uproar 
lihat Mr. Hunter, finding he had lost control of them, determined to 
i^tire to his hoB,t. The house was three-quarters of a mile from the 
pier, and, on tiie way, egged on by Govardhandds, the mob attacked 
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1 Mr. W. B. Mnlook, C. a < Historical Record of the XV. Regiment N. I., 14. 
8 flietorioel Record of the XV. Regiment N. L , 14. 
4 Htttoricia Record of the XV. Regiment N. I., 14. 
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Mr. Hunter with sticks and stones^ and forced him to mn for his boat. 
He reaidied the boat without much injury^ but when his servants 
tried to push off, they were prevented by showers of stones and were 
kept in this position for three-quarters of an hour, when Mr. Hunter's 
clerk persuaded the people to let him go. Govardhand^, the leader 
in the riot, was sentenced to a month's imprisonment and a fine of 
£40 (Rs. 400), 

In 1874 Honia Bh^oji Kenglia, a Eoli of Jambnri in Poonai 
became the leader of a large band of robbers. A special party of 
police, under an European officer, was sent to hunt him, but he 
moved with such secrecy and speed that he remained at large for 
two years. At length, on the 15th of August 1876, Honia was 
caught near N^dgaon in Elarjat, and condemned to transportation 
for life. Most of his gang were shortly after seized and sentenced 
to heavy terms of imprisonment. In 1877, the gang robberies that 
were organised by v^udev Balvant Phadke in Poena, and other 
parts of the Deccan, extended to Th&na. Several serious robberies 
were committed, the most notable being the sack of a rich Brihman's 
house in Panvel. The fortunate surprise and death in May 1879 of 
the leader of this gang, by Major H. Daniell, prevented disorder 
from spreading. And, after the brilliant capture in July 1879 of 
Yisudev Balvant Phadke, also by Major H. Daniell at Deveh Nadige 
in Indi in Ealddgi, order was soon restored.^ 

Under British rule the trade of the district has developed from 
411 l&khs of import and 830 of export in 1805 to 2357 Wchs 
of import and 2921 of export in 1881, an increase of about seven* 
fold This trade, both by land and by sea, is almost entirely 
local. The foreign trade of the Th4na coast continues to centre in 
Bombay. The great increase, six hundred to eight hundredfold in 
the traae of Bombay since the beginning of the century, has not 
directly benefited the Th&na district.^ The passage of goods across 
the district by rail and the competition of steamers may even have 
taken from the cartmen and seamen of Th&na former means of 
employment. Still indirectly Thdna has gained. It is chiefly to the 
increase of work and the growth of population which have accompanied 
the development of trade in Bombay, that the Thdna district owes 
its advance in wealth and prosperity. The trade of Bombay furnishes 
employment for numbers of the upper classes as clerks and tradersj 
and for numbers of the lower classes as craftsmen and labourers. 
Since 1820, the growth of Bombay has probably increased about 
sixfold the demand for the lime, stones, sand, tiles, and wood used 
in its buildings, and for the salt, grass, straw, grain, vegetables, 
fruit, and liquor consumed by its people and animals, perishable or 
bulky articles in the supply of which Th4na so favourably competes 
with more distant districts,^ 

1 Police Reports for 1879, Gommiflaloxier O. D.'s Report, p. 9. 

S A companton of the average trade retanu of BomMy daring the fire yetts 
ending 1881, with the oorrespondinf averaffe of the fiTevean ending 1806, ahowa an 
increase in the yalae of ezports m>m 282 Idkhs to 2921 hUcht or 936 per oent ; 
in the value of imports from 320 Weki to 2357 Wchs or ^ per cent ; and^ in the total 
value of the trade from 602 Idkhs to 6278 IMis or 777 per cent. 

8 Compared with those for 1826 the oensas returns for 1881 show an inorease 
from 1,82,570 to 7,73,196 or 483*23 per oent in the peoide, and from 19,927 to 29,823 
or 49*66 per oent in the houses of the Town and IsUna df Bombay. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

LAND ADMINISTRATION.' 

SBOTION L- ACQUISITION, CHANGES, AND STAFF, 

Of tlie territories tliat form the district of TMna^ tlie islands of 
Sfisette^ Elephanta^ Hog Island, and Earanja were conquered by the 
British at the close of 1 774* Li the following year Itaghnndthr^v 
Peshwa^ under the treaty of Surat, ceded Bassein and its 
dependencies. This cession was confirmed in 1 778. But four years 
later, under the treaty of S&lbai (1782), Bassein and its dependencies 
were restored to the Peshwa, and the British possession of S^sette, 
Elephsmta, Hog Island, and Earanja was confirmed. The rest of 
the district was ceded by the Peshwa under the treaty of Poena in 
June 1817. 

In 1817, on the acquisition of the Eonkan, Th&na, which had been 
the ciyil station of S&lsette, became the head-quarters of the North 
Eoi^an, and at first Banket and in 1820 BatniLgiri became the head- 
quarters of the South Eonkan including Eol&ba. In 1830 EoUba, 
or the three sub-diyisions north of the Bdnkot creek, S&nkshi 
tUjpuri and Bdygad, were transferred from the South to the North 
Eonkan, which was then raised to be a principal coUectorate with 
the South Eonkan as a subordinate coUectorate.' This arrangement 
lasted for only two years. In the beginning of 1888 these two 
diyisions of the Eonkan were, without territorial change, formed into 
the two collectorates of Th&ia and Batn&giri.' Twenty years later 
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1 Materials for the Adminiatratiye BisUyry of ThiLna indnde, betides a paper 
(mTenareeby Mr. W» K Mujock, C.S., Oo&ector of ThAaa, Begnlations III. of 
1799 and I. of 1808; Bevenne Diariee, 136 of 1818» 144 of 1819, 151 of 1820, and 
153 of 1820 ; ThAna Collector's Outward File, 1820 ; Th^Lna Collector's File, 1821, 
about Eevenne System; East India Papers, III. (Ed, 1826); Bombay Government 
Berenne Beoord, 211 of 1828; MS. Selection, 160 (1818-1830) containing Mr. 
Ma)rriott*8 and other Reports ; Major T. B. Jervis* Statistical Acooant of the 
Konkan, 1840 ; Mr. VibMl. Bevenne Commissioner, 311 of 24th February 1842; 
Thiaa CoUector's FUe of Objectionable Taxes, VoL II. 1827-1851 ; Th&na Collector's 
FOe, 1843-1853, about General (Condition ; Thina Collector's File of Statistics, 1836- 
.1860 ; Survey Beports (1855-1866) in Bombay Government Selections LXII. T.XXTTI. 
IXXXVin. XCvI. ; Early (1835-1842) Assessment Bevision Beports by Mr. Baviea 
•nd other Officers, and Awiual Jam4bandi and other Beports and Statements, 1832* 
1880 (in Bombay Government Bevenne Becord 560 of 1834, 628 of 1835, 696 U 1836, 
700 of 1836, 746 of 1836, 775 of 1837, 867 of 1838» 870 of 1838, 975 of 1839, 1102 
0(1840, 1244 of 1841, 1348 of 1842, 1457 of 1843, 1573 of 18U, 22 of 1846, 21 of 
1847, 29 of 1849, 84 of 1851, 35 of 1851, 27 of 1855, 11 of 1856 part 4, 19 of 1856 
P«rt 3, 19 of 1857 part 10, 25 of 1858 part 9, 16 of 1859, 20 of 1860, 22 of 1861, 18 of 
1862^ 10 of 1865, 5 of 1871, 5 of 1872, Ck>v. Bes. on Bevenne Settlement Beporto 
for 1873-74, Bev. Dept 6092 of 27th October 1875, Bom. Pres. Gen. Adm. Bep. 1872-73 
io 1880^1) ; and Season Beports since 1860. 

> Got. Bes^OlOi 18th Mnvh 1830. * Gov. Ocder 3402, 17tii December 1832. 
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(1853) the three southern sub-divisions of Sdnkshi lUjpnri and 
lULygad^ together with the Eoldba Agency, consisting of the 
Underi and Revdanda sub-divisions, were formed into the Koldba 
Bub-collectorate and placed under Th&na.^ This arrangement lasted 
till 1869, when, without territorial change, Koldba was separated 
from Thdna and raised to be a collectorate.* 

As regards the internal or sub-divisional distribution of the Th&na 
district, important changes took place in 1841 and again in 
1866. In 1841 Bhiwndi with Shirol was severed from KalyAn 
and made a separate sub-division ; Taloja was made a sub-division^ 
which was subsequently in 1861 divided by the survey between 
Ealydn and Panvel ; and the greater portion of the T^dpur petty 
division was taken from Sanjin and joined to the newly formed 
sub-division of Mahim. As regards the changes in 1866, Sdlsette 
and Bassein alone remained untouched ;' the boundaries of Sanj4nj 
now styled Ddhanu, Mdhim, Bhiwndi, Murbdd, Ealy&n, and Panvel, 
were more or less altered ; the Vdda petty division was raised to 
be a sub-division ; the Kinhavli petty division was abolished, part 
being added to Sh^h^pur and part to Murb&d ; the Eolvan sub- 
division was styled Shdhapur and the Mokhdda petty division was 
made subordinate to it ; fourteen villages from Panvel and as many 
from Nasrdpur, now styled Karjat, were transferred to the S&DLkshi 
sub-division of KoMba; the SAi petty division in Panvel was 
abolished ; and Uran, which had been separated from Silsette in 
1861, was placed under Panvel.* 

The present (1882) sub-divisions are, beginning from the north 
Ddhdnu, Mdhim, Ydda, Shdh^pur, Bhiwndi, Bassein, Sdlsette^ 
Kalydn, Murbdd, Karjat, and Panvel. 

The revenue administration of the district is entrusted to an 
officer styled Collector on a yearly pay of £2790 (Rs. 27,900). 
This officer, who is also Political Agent, chief magistrate, district 
registrar, and executive head of the district, is helped in his work 
of general supervision by a staff of four assistsmts of whom two are 
covenanted and two uncovenanted servants of Government. The 
sanctioned yearly salaries of the covenanted assistants range from 
£600 to £1200 (Rs. 6000 -Rs. 12,000) and those of the uncove- 
nanted assistants from £860 to £720 (Rs. 8600 -Rs. 7200).^ 

For fiscal and other administrative purposes the lands under the 
Collector's charge are distributed over eleven sub-divisions. Eight 
of these are generally entrusted to the covenanted assistant 
collectors and three to the uncovenanted assistant or district 
deputy collector. As a rule no sub-division is kept by the 
Collector under his own direct supervision. The head-quarter or 
huzur deputy collector is entrusted with the charge of the treasury. 
These officers are also magistrates, and those who have revenue 



1 Gov. of India's Order 2367, let October 1852. 

a Got. Notification, 10th July 1869. 8 Gov. Rei. 897» 10th March 1866. 

4 Qoy. Bea. 456, 3rd Febmarv 1865. See pp. 609, 621. 

The superintendent of M&therin is ^zetted as an assistant collector and third 
class magistrate* bat his duties as an assistant collector are very limited* 
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cliai^ of portions of tlie district have, under the presidency of the 
Collector^ the chief management of the different administrative 
bodies^ local f and and municipal committees, within the limits of 
their revenae charges. 

Under the supervision of the Collector and his assistant and deputy 
collectors, the revenue charge of each fiscal sub-division or tdhika 
is placed in the hands of an officer styled mdmlatddr. These 
functionaries who are also entrusted with magisterial powers have 
yearly salaries varying from £180 to £300 (Rs. 1800- Rs. 3000). 
Four of the fiscal sub-divisions contain petty divisions, petds or 
mahdls, under the charge of officers styled mahdlkaria, who, except 
that they have no treasury to superintend save in the petty divisions 
of Mokhida and Umbargaon, exercise the revenue and magisterial 
powers generally entrusted to a mdrrtlatddr. The mahdlkaris* 
yearly pay varies from £72 to £96 (Rs. 720-Rs. 960). 

In revenue and police matters the charge of the 2114 Government 
villages is entrusted to 2256 headmen or pdtilsy of whom 145 are 
stipendiary and 2111 hereditary.^ Of the stipendiary headmen, 
five perform police duties only and 140 police and revenue duties. 
Of the hereditary headmen 174 perform revenae, 50 perform 
police, and 1887 perform revenae and police duties. The headmen's 
yearly emoluments, which are in proportion to the revenue of the 
village, consist partly of cash payments and partly of remission of 
assessment on land and palm trees. The cash emoluments vary 
from lid. to £13 Ss. 6d. (11 pie^-Rs. 181-12) and average about 
£1 16«. 4i(Z. (Rs. 18-3-3), while the remissions from land and palm 
a8sessmenttogetherrangefrom|(2.to£5 15«. lOfd. (3 pt6«-Rs. 57-15-3) 
and average about 7«. 5(2. (Rs. 3-11-4). Of £4942 (Rs. 49,420) the 
total yearly charge on account of village headmen, £41 05 (Rs. 41,050) 
are paid in cash and £837 (Rs. 8370) are met by grants of land and 
' by remissions of assessment on land and on palm trees. 

To keep the village accounts, draw up statistics, and - help the 
village headmen, there is a body of 314 village accountants or 
taldtis. All of these village accountants are stipendiary. Each 
has an average charge of about seven villages, containing about 
2890 inhabitants and yielding an average yearly revenue of about 
£440 (Rs. 4400). Their yearly pay varies from £12 to £21 12*. 
(Rs. 120-Rs. 216) and averages about £1 7 13«.5d. (Rs. 176-11-4). It 
amounts to a total cost of £5549 (Rs. 55,490). 

Under the headmen and accountants are the village servants, with 
a total strength of 2544. Those men are liable both for revenue 
and for police duties. They are Hindas generally of the Koli and 
Mhdr castes. The total yearly grant for the support of thia 
establishment amounts to £2144 (Rs. 21,440), being Ida. lO^d. 
(Rs. 8-6-10) to each man, or a cost to each village of £1 0*. S\d. 
(Rs. 10-2-3). Of this charge £400 (Rs. 4000) are met by grants of 
land and £1744 (Rs. 17,440) are paid in cash. 
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I PdUl apparently pcMakU, or plate, that is lease, holder is probably a Dravidiaa 
word. In the 2114 villages are incladed 88 iz(^f<U or special service, 4 vatan or service, 
and 12 shardkafi or share villages. 

B 310-67 
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In alienated yiUages the village officers and seryants are paid by 
the alienees and perform police daties for Goyemment. 

The average yearly cost of village establishments may be thus 

snmmarised: 

Thdna FUlage SBkMiahmenU, 



HeMbnen 

Acooantento 

Semuito 

Total ... 


6649 
9144 


40,420 
66.490 
21,440 


12,686 


1,28,860 



This is eqaal to a charge of £5 19«. 6|(Z. (Us. 59-12-8) a villagej 
or 9*15 per cent of the whole of the district land revenue.^ . 

SECTION II.— TENURES." 

The tenures of the district belong to two main classes^ survey and 
special tenures. By far the largest part of the district is held on 
the survey tenure of ownership with power to transfer^ subject to the 
payment of a rent which is liable to revision at the end of thirty years. 

When a survey-holder does not himself till the land he sublets it 
either on the half -share or a/rdhel, or on the contract or khand 
system. Under the ardhel or half-share, which is the most common 
form of subletting, the survey occupant pays the Government 
assessment and contributes half the seed and one buUock for the 
plough, and in return he takes half the gross produce, including 
naif of the straw at harvest time. The tenant supplies the labour^ 
half of the seed, and the second bullock. This system is commonest 
in the wilder inland tracts, where the tenant is too poor to undertake 
the whole responsibility of cultivation. This is also the usual 
arrangement during the first couple of years after new land has 
been broken for tillage or reclaimed from salt waste. 

The contract system is called khand, or makta, and is also known 
as the farmer's share system or svdmitva. Under it the survey 
occnpant pays the Government assessment and sublets the land 
on condition of receiving a share called avdmitva, which varies in 
different parts of the district from six to twelve mans the acre. 
The tenant provides seed, plough, bullocks, labour, and manure, 
except such bush-loppings and grass as he may cut from the 
holder's upland. 

The special tenures may be arranged under two groups^ those 
that almost entirely ceased on the introduction of the revenue 
survey and those that are still continued. Of the special forms 
of tenure that have almost entirely merged in the revenue survey 



^ The cost of village establishments, except the pay of the acoountants who receive 
fixed monthly salaries, is liable to variation in conseauence of the oonfiscation or 
escheat of service lands or of the commutation of a land into a cash aUowanoe. 
Bat saoh changes are rare^ The figures in the text fairly represent the averaipe 
strength and cost of vilUtfe establishments. 

* Most of this section is oontribated by Mr. W. B. Molock, C.S., Colleotor ol 
ThAna, September 1881, 
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tenure details are given later on in the Administrative History, 
firiefl^ they are the dhep or lamp also called the iaka, toka, or hon,^ 
the hu or estate^ the ndngarbomdi or plough system^ the 8uti or 
special remission settlement^ and the pdndharpesha or high-class 
laagers' settlement. 

Under the dhep or lump system^ which seems to have been handed 
down from very early times^ a certain quantity of grain was paid for 
an unmeasured plot or lump of land. A modification of this system 
was found in Kolvan, now V&da and Shdh^pur including Mokhdda. 
Under this modification, the land was divided into unmeasured plots 
of mixed rice and upland, each known as a kda or estate.' A plough 
cess or ndngarbancU was also in force in the wilder parts of the 
district; Under it a husbandman could till as much land as he 
pleased and as long as he pleased, provided he paid a certain amount 
of grain on every pair of bullocks ne used.' 

In 1870, in the case known as the One Teak Tree Case, Atmfir&m 
Tipnis against the Collector of Th&na, the plaintiff claimed that 
as a holder under the suH tienure, he had proprietaiy rights in the 
land he held, and that these rights included the ownership of all 
trees on his holding. The claim was thrown out both by the 
assistant and by the District Judge. On appeal the ease was returned 
by the High Court to the District Judge for re -trial. The District 
Judge then decided that a 8v;tiddr, or holder under the euH tenure, 
was a proprietor, and, under rule ten of the Joint Rules, he had a right 
to the possession of the trees in his land, and could dispose of them 
as he pleased. Government employed Mr. A. K. Naime, C.S., then 
first assistant collector, who had a special knowledge of Konkan 
land-tenures, to investigate the history of the suti tenure. The 
result of Mr. Nairne's inquiries was to show that the 8uU tenure 
carried with it no special right to transfer land or dispose of tree& 
Mr. Naime^ showed that the term suti was very rarely used in the 
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^ MS. Sd. 160, 711-714 ; Bom. Got. Rev. Eec. 867 of 1838, 289. 

*Bom. Gov, SeL XCVI. 417. 'The kdsbandi is now (1881) in force only in 
thirteen villages in MokhAda. Under it the rice lands were broken into separate 
survey and part munbera, while the upland was measured into one lai^ survey 
mxmlier. A share of this upland together with the rice land in his o^upation was 
roughly measured by chain and entered as the owner's holding or khdta, tmt it was 
not made into a separate number. Neither description of land can be held or thrown 
up independently of the other. The kdebandi said plough-cess or ndngarbandi systems 
of Moknida, wnich at the introduction of the survey (1865) were continued for ten 
years, are to be replaced as soon as possible by the ordinary field survey under 
Oovemment Resolution 2788 of 28th May 1879.' Mr. Mulock, C. S. 
"This iMiii^arftaficK system obtains (1881) in twenty-three villages in Earjat, in 
axty-seven villages in MokhAda, and in a few villaffes in Shihipur. Under it the 
rice lands were measured, classified, and allotted, while the upland of the village was 
left in one laroe number, and the assessment levied at a rate varying from 6«. to 
£1 48. (Bs. 3-Bs. 12) for eadi plough. In Karjat in the south and in MokhiLda in the 
north-east, there is (1881) a tenure which was reoocnised at the time of tho 
survey and called by the Survey Superintendent daU cultivation (Gk>v. Sel. XCVI. 
13, 421). The assessment is levied on tk& kudaU, or hoe, of those who are too poor to 
own a plough and bullocks. The land thus tilled is found along the Sahyidris in 
the hands of Kolis, Thikurs, and KAthkaiis ; the tax on eaoh hoe is Is. 6d. {as. 12).' 
Mr. Mulock, C. S. 

* These details are taken from a printed paper by Mr. Naimoi showing all th» 
ru^ts known to exist in the Korth Konkftn over teak and blackwood in Government 
viUages and lands. 
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old Britisli records ; that when it did occar it was explained as 
an hereditary occnpancy right sabject to the payment of the 
Government rental ; that it did not carry with it the right to transfer 
ihe land ; and that it was limited to rice lands and did not extend 
to hill-grain or varkas lands.^ It was less favourable to the 
landholder than the survey tenure^ and disappeared on the 
introduction of the survey settlement. The people still speak of 
rice land held under the survey tenure as autiy and sutida/r is used 
with the same meaning as khdteddr or survey occupant. On 
receipt of Mr. Naime's report Government (Resolution 6646 of 
27th November 1875) expressed their regret that it was not before 
them when they determined not to appeal against the District Judge's 
decision. Since 1875, section 40 of the Land Revenue Code h&s 
settled that, unless teak blackwood or sandalwood has been expressly 
and clearly conceded, the right of Government is indisputable. 

Formerly some of the higher classes of villagers, who represented 
themselves or their ancestors as the original reclaimers of the land 
from waste, were allowed to hold their land at specially low rates.' 
These classes were known as pcmdharpeshdsj^ that is the villagers 

? roper. They included Brdhmans, Prabnus, Goldsmiths, Blacksmiths^ 
ioppersmiths. Carpenters, Saddlers, and others who did not 
themselves till the soil. To make up for the special expense they 
incurred in hiring labour, they were allowed to nold their lands at 
specially easy rates. The practice is said to have been older than 
the time of the Feshw^. Under the British the question of 
continuing or putting a stop to these privileges has given rise to 
much difference of opinion. These opinions, which are noted below 
in the Administrative History, may be shortly summarised. In 
1820 Government agreed to continue to the pdndharpeshds their 
specially easy rates^ But in 1823, at the first settlement of the 
district, they decided that, with certain reservations, the practice 
of taking specially low rates from privileged classes should be 
abolished.^ This order was not enforced. In 1825 the .Collector 
brought the matter to the notice of Government and the orders 
of 1823 were repeated. In 1826 a second attempt to carry them out 
met with so much opposition that it was abandoned by Sir John 
Malcolm in 1828.^ It was then decided that • those who had held 
as pdndharpeshds at the beginning of British rule should have their 
privileges confirmed. Prescription and usage were to be considered 



1 Mr. W. 6. Malock, G. S. Mr. Nairne does not explain the meaning of the word 
guU. It apparently means exempt or remitted. Mr. Ebden sngg^tB the probable 
explanation of the word, namely, that it originated in TrimbajTyin&yak's snrrey 
wmch introduced acre, or bigha, rates with the concession known as ' Mvdi suti,* 
or tiie one and a quarter remission, that is instead of one and a quarter only one 
ligha was entered in the books (see Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI, 78). This one and a 
quarter remission was one of the privileges claimed by the pdndkarpeahds. This 
explanation supports Mr. Kaime*s view that the pdndkarpeahd* were mtUddn wiitk 
special privileges. Mr. Naime*s Paper, page 6 para. 8. 

9 Gov. Letter 788 of Ist May 18^, in Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec. 60 of 1827. 

8 P&ndharjoesh comes apparently from the Mar&thi pdndhar or village community 
and the Persian p««A or practice. It included the artisans and other obsses superior 
to the cultivators. Wilson's Glossary, 396. 

4 Gov. Letter 916 of 14th July 1820, in MS. Sel. 160, 3ia 

ft Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec. 696 of J836, 137. * Bom. Gov. Eev. Bee 696 of 1836, 138. 
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"Sufficient proof that a man was a pdndharpeaha. The claims of those 
who conld be proved to have assumed the place of pdndharpeshds 
since the beginning of British rule were to be disregarded. The 
privilege was deemed to be personal. It was allowed to pass to the 
nolder's heirs^ but not to the purchaser if the land was sold.^ In 
1836^ when engaged in his great revision and reduction of rates, 
Mr. Davies urged that the privileges of the pandhirjpeBhas should 
be continued. Other classes had gained by the establishment of 
order under the British. But the upper classes had suffered from 
the loss of civil and military employment, from the prohibition of 
slavery, and from the want of field labour.' Mr. Davies held, and in 
this he was supported by Mr. Williamson the Revenue Commissioner, 
that the pdndharpesha privilege was to pay lower rates than the 
actual cultivators paid, a short rate, or kam da/r^ as opposed to the 
full rate, or hhar dar. The special privilege was continued in Panvel 
and in Nasrdpur or Karjat.^ But Government held that the 
distinction between short and full rates was odious in principle and 
not desirable in practice. Government had no wish to raise the 
rates paid by the privileged holders to the level of those paid by 
ordinary husbandmen. But they held that the fact that Government 
saw fit to lower the husbandman's rates did not give the privileged 
classes any claim to a proportional reduction in their rates.^ 
Accordingly in the revisions of Kalydn and Taloja the pdndha/rpeshds 
were not allowed a specially low rate.* Their claim that, wherever 
reduction was made in the rates paid by the regular husbandmen, a 
like reduction should be made in their rates, was thus finally decided 
against the pdndharpeshds. 

During the introduction of the revenue survey (1852-1866) 
another point was raised. If the new survey rates proved higher 
than theioTmer pdndharpesha payments, must the demand be limited 
to the former payment, or could the increased rates be levied? 
CSaptain Francis held that the increase could not fairly be levied, 
and proposed that the former rate of pavment should be continued 
as a ^ttdi or quit-rent. Prom this view Captain Wingate (632, 16th 
September 1853) differed. He held that the pdndharpesha privileges 
were purely presumptive and personal; it was within the power 
of Government to stop them when they chose. He held that the 
pdndharpeshds were more able to pay the survey rates than ordinary 
kunbis were, and saw no reason why their exemption should be 
continued. If Government deemed it advisable to make a concession, 
he thought that, where they were lighter than the survey rates, 
the old rates might be continued for ten years.^ The Collector, 
Mr. Seton Karr, thought no exemption even of a temporary nature 
should be made in favour of the pandJuirpeshdsJ Government did 
not agree with Captain Wingate or Mr. Seton Karr. The privileges 
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1 Got. Letter 365 of 26th March 1828» in Bom. Gov. SeL XOVL 24. 

S Bom. Gov. Rev. Bee. 70O of 1836, 163-165. 

8 Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, in Bom. Gov. Sel. XOVI. 292. 

« Gov. Letter 1698 of 4th May 1838, in Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 292. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 276, 289. « Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 27-36. 

7 Bom. Gov, Sel, XCVI. 3&. 
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of ihe pa/ndha/rpeBhobs had been inquired into and confiimed^and 
they doubted whether it was adyisabte or even within their power to 
cancel them.^ The matter was referred for the opinion of the Legal 
Remembrancer and the Alienation Commissiouer. 

At the introduction of the survey into KhdULpur in 1855 and into 
Karjat in 1856, pdndharpeahds who paid less than the surrey rates 
were allowed to continue their former payments on condition that 
the privilege was to cease with the expiry of the survey lease, and 
that, in case of death or transfer, the land was to be subjected to 
the full assessment. Government in reviewing the Earjat settle- 
ment (Resolution 1700 of 9th April 1857) stated that the question 
of pdndharpesha remissions was still under the consideration of the 
Alienation Department. No mention oi pdndharpesha claims occurs 
in the survev reports of Panvel (1856). In Kalydn (1859) and 
in MurbM (i860) their claims were urged and disallowed. On the 
5th February 1859, a resolution (No. 476) was issued directing the 
Superintendent of survey in future to levy a proportionate increase 
from pwndharpeshds as from other landholders. Districts already 
settled were not to be affected by this order. The Revenue 
Commissioner in his 1567A of 4th June 1864 brought to notice that 
only in Nasrdpur had an erroneous settlement been made, and 
requested that matters should be rectified. Government in their 
Resolution 2467 of 29th June 1864, and the Secretary of State in his 
Despatch 25 of 25th April 1865, approved of this suggestion, and 
the Commissioner of survey (328 dated 23rd October 1866) reported 
that the necessarv changes had been made and that the amount 
remitted to the pandharpeshda had been reduced from £233 to £21 
(Rs. 2330 -Rs. 210). Subsequently the Revenue Commissioner 
(3780 of 2nd November 1865) found that the remission was only £18 
(Rs. 180) which was distributed over 167 holdings. Government 
(Resolution 4785 of 23rd November 1865) directed that until the 
revision of the survey settlement the remission should be continued 
where it was above one rupee. When less than a rupee the yearly 
remission was to be converted into a lump payment equal to the 
annual remission during the remainder of the survey lease. Almost 
all the pd/ndharpeshds, who were entitled to remissions of less than a 
rupee, took twenty years' purchase, and thus a large number of these 
claims were extinguished. The Secretary of State signified his 
assent to this arrangement in his Despatch 16 of 16th March 1867. 
In Karjat and Khirl&pur alone is a remission, aavdi sut, still allowed 
to these higher classes, and the whole amount remitted is only £14 
{Rs. 140). This amount steadily decreases and all vestige of special 
privilege will disappear at the revision settlement which will take 
place in a few years (1883-85). 

Of tenures different from the survey tenures, besides grant or 
indm lands held either rent-free or on the payment of a quit-rent, 
there are four local varieties, the service or vatan, the special service 
or izdfat, the embankment or ehilotri, and the leasehold improperly 
termed khoti. 



1 Gov. Letter 3370, 2nd September 1866| in Bom. Gov. 8el. XCVI. 70. 
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Ezclnaiye of fifty-three leasehold villages in S^lsette of which 
an accoimt is given later on ; of five villages in Panvel and one 
m MiUiim which were granted in indm by the British Qovernment ;^ 
and of seventeen alienated or saranjdmi villages* in Panvel, which 
are held nnder a treaty passed between the British and Angria's 
govemmentB in 1822j there are seventy-five ind/m villages^ in the 
Thina district. Soon after the acquisition of the district by the 
British, a proclamation was issned (Ist December 1819) calling 
<m aU who nad titles to rent-free or qnit-rent land to produce and 
register them. In 1827 clause 8 section 42 of Regulation XYII. of 
1827 prescribed that, as the proclamation mentioned in clause 5 had 
been issued in the Northern Konkan, no deed which had not been 
registered within one year after the proclamation should be held by 
the Collector or by any court of justice to preclude the assessment of 
land in the manner specified in clause 6. A number of deeds were 
rogistered, inquiries regarding many claims to exemption were held, 
and decisions were passed under Chapters IX. and X. of the 
Begulation« Nevertheless, on the holders of all of these villages. 
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1 In Pmnvel, Shirdhon, Kiubivli, and N&ndgaon, granted in 1862-63 to the 
Mkwir's Diyin BAo S&heb Ganesh Sadtehiv Ose for his aerdoeB during the 1867 
mutiny ; and Pima and Dongri sranted in 1834-35 to a pensioned mimlatdir of 
84]fletto Mr. Manoel de Sonza. In Mihim, Pamili granted m 1841 for oonBtmcting 
tnd maintaining a dam and a reet-honae at the Binsanga river on the Tiripur road, 

* V4t, Pirgaon Dunsi, Kqnar, Nindai Nimb% KMmindai Eopar, BApivli, Strang 
Kota» l^Andai NinibyAcha Kot, Ponida, Ulya, Targhar, Kopar Kh&r, Son KhAr, 
Khitvira, Apta, Koral, and Gherividi. These yillagee, which yielded an estimated 
yearly reyenne of £1000 (As. 10,000), had been granted by A^iiffria to hia minister 
Viniyak Paxaahrim. On the lapse of the KoUba state in 1840, Mr. Dayies the Political 
Afent found that, under a new deed dated 1826-27, the grant to the minister had been 
nued to £2671 (Rs, 26,710). The minister was depriyed of all lands in excess of 
those gnaranteed m 1822. (Goyernment Resolution 2739, 3rd iSeptember 1844). The 



4pMtion of sncoeasion to these grant yillages is now before Goyernment. Mr, 
«nlock» aa, September 1882. 
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except Velgaon in Mihim^ Eli&ndas and Kotimba in Karjat^ and 
Asnoli^ in ShdMpnr, notices under section 9 of the Summary 
Settlement Act (Bombay Act YII. of 1863) have been served and a 
one-eighth quit-rent levied. The holders of four of these villages^ 
Dongasta in Ydda^ Eulgaon in Ealy^n, Mulgaon in Kalydn^ and 
Chindhran in Panvel^ demanded an inquiry into their titles, which in 
every case resulted in a decision in favour of the continuance of their 
exemption. The proprietors of three villages, Tis in Kalydn, Kanheri 
in Bhiwndi, and Phena in Bhiwndi, have alone received title-deeds 
or eanads. The remaining title-deeds were not granted owing to the 
difficulty of calculating the quit-rent, or jucU, under the Summary 
Settlement Act on forest lands which have not been assessed by the 
survey. The question of assessing forest lands under Rule 2 Section 6 
of the Act is still under consideration, and until the matter is 
settled no deeds can be issued for villages which contain forests. 

The indmddrs of forty-one^ of the villages have signed an agree- 
ment in the form given in footnote 3 below. The legal effect of 
these agreements is doubtful, but the records show that they 
were not in all cases taken in acknowledgment of the indmddra* 
rights but merely as a token of their consent to agree to this form 
of settlement, in the event of its being decided that they were entitled 
to be offered the summary settlement in respect of the forest.' None 
of the iiidm villages have been surveyed excepting N&ni,Ia in 
S&lsette. In other cases the quit-rent paid is one-eighth of the 
approximate survey assessment of the village together with the 
former or original quit-rent. In most indm villages there are old 
occupants whose rents are not raised. Tenants taking new land 
hold on the yearly or eksdli tenure, and they pay rents fixed by the 
indmddr which are generally about the same as the rates prevailing 
in the surrounding Government villages. Indmddrs take their rents 
either murkdba/ndi or mudkebandi, also known as muddbandi that is 
a certain share of each muda of grain ; or dhepbandi that is a certain 
amount of grain levied on a lump area ; or bighdvni that is a certain 
bigha rate. As a rule cash is taken in place of grain* The 



1 Notice was issnedy but it was cancelled because the InAm GommiBsioaer had 
already inquired into and admitted the claim. Mr. £. J. Ebden, C. S. 

a Nos. 2-4, 6-14, 20, 24-31, 34, 35, 37, 39, 41, 42, 44, 45, 49, 50, 52, 54, 56, 59, 62, 
67, 68, 70, 71, and 73 in footnote 3, p. 535. The proprietor of Tale^n (63) in Panvel 
did not sign the form of agreement. He sent an expression of his readiness to pay 
' one-eighth of the produce according to the Government order. ' Mr. E. J. fibden, 0. S. 

8 In a few cases one man holds two or three villages and passed one agreement for 
the lot. Mr. E. J. Ebden, G. S. The form of agreement is as follows : To the 

Collector of Th&na ; I, indmddr of viUage, pass this written agreement 

to the effect that, as I cannot agree with Qovemment as to the value of the forests 
of the said village on the process of which one-eighth is to be levied as snminary 
settlement under Bombay Act VII. of 1863, I agree under the following conditiona 
to pay one-eighth on the proceeds remaining after deducting; one-third on account of 

frotecting the forests, whenever cutting^s take place. Pnor to cutting the forests 
wiU inform Government by detailed petition as to the description of Forests to be 
out and the period within which the cutting is to be effecteoL I wiU ffive passes 
with the timber in such form as may be ordered. In case of removal without a pan 
the timber may be considered Government property, I will show to Government the 
actual receipts from forests, and will keep such accounts in connection therewith as 
may be dirw^ted by Government. I thus pass this agreement to the above effect. 
Signed Indmddr, 
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condition of the occupants in tndm villages does not greatly differ 
from the condition of landholders ia Qovernment villages. About 
one-third of the indmddrs are in debt^ and have mortgaged or sold 
their estates. The frequency with which they apply to the revenue 
authorities for assistance^ under section 86 of the Land Revenue Gode^ 
seems to show that they find much difficulty in collecting their rents* 

For detached pieces of irwimland under Bombay Act VII. of 1863, 
six hundred title deeds have been issued for personal grants, jdt 
indms, and eight hundred and fifty-six for charitable and religious 
grants, dharmdddya and devaathdn indms.^ 

Thirty -five title deeds for personal and charitable grants have still 
to be issued, exclusive of those for entire villages. 

From returns received by Government in 1861, it appeared thai 
tbe value of the grants, or vatans, of hereditary district officers 
amounted over the whole Presidency to £130,000 (Rs. 13,00,000) 
or more than double the cost of the stipendiary establishments. 
The portion of these grants received by individuals actually 
performing service was little more than one-fifth. The rest was 
enjoyed without any return to the state.' 

The grants or vatans consisted of cash and land in about the 
proportion of six to seven ; four-fifths of the portion received by 
those actually serving was cash. Government in return for an 
expenditure on hereditary service grants double the amount spent 
in maintaining stipendiaries, received the service of a body of persons 
three-fifths of whom were under-paid hirelings unconnected with the 
grantee and with no special motives for zeal or good conduct. The 
right of Government to receive important service from the hereditary 
district officers in return for their emoluments had always been 
recognized. But, during the early years of British rule, it was feared 
that, by utilizing hereditary officers to any extent, undue power 
would be thrown into their hands and would be nsed to the injury 
and oppression of the people. As information regarding the country 
was collected and the power to counteract the injurious influences 
of the hereditary district officers increased, the rights of Government 
as regards service were pressed more or less in all coUectorates. On 
the other hand, the introduction of the revenue survey settlements 
rendered nearly useless the services which these hereditary officers 
had hitherto rendered. Government Resolution 720, dated 7th March 
1863, appointed Mr. Stewart Gx)rdon President, and the Honorable 
Mddhavi^v Vithal Yinchurkar and Rdo Bahddur Keshav 
lUmchandra Jog members of a commission to settle the rights of 
Government and to hear the objections of the district officers to 
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a Bcbeme proposed for commuting service bj the district officers 
foregoing a certain portion of their emolaments. The terms to 
be offered by the commission were to vary according to the 
circumstances of each district. But the general principle was 
the continuance of emolaments in land and cash, after deducting 
a chauthdi or one-fourth in commutation of service to those who 
agreed to abandon all but a nominal right to serve. All perquisites 
or lazima haJcs, levied in kind from the people^ were abolished on the 
introduction of the settlement.^ Those who declined to abandon 
their right to serve were to be called on to render a fair amount of 
service corresponding to the value of their grants. 

In Th&na district hereditary officers were found only in Mahim^ 
Kolvan, Murbdd, Kaylan^ Bhiwndi^ Panvel^ and Kasr^pur. The 
emoluments in cash and land of ninety-four officers^ deahmukhs, 
deahpdndes, deaais, chaudhnsy adhikdris, sarpdHls, sarkhois, 
kulkarnia, and thdngea or kulkai^ia' messengers^ amounted after 
deducting the quit-rent to £4978 (Rs. 49,780). In return for this, 
on the basis of the payments made by the grants to clerks and others 
acting for them, it was calculated that service worth £1161 (Bs. 
1J,610) was rendered. The cases of these ninety-four officers were 
settled by the commission who decided to take five annaa in the 
rupee, or a sum total of £1 555 (Bs. 15,550} in commutation of service. 

No title deeds or aanada have yet been issued under the Grordon 
settlement, but Government have ruled, Besolution2915 of 23rd May 
1881, that the conditions of the title deeds to be issued to the 
grantees of Thdna are those set forth in a report by Mr. Naylor 
and printed in the preamble to Government Resolution 6018, dated 
25th October 1875, under which the grant is to be continued so long 
as any male heir, lineal collateral or adopted, remains within the 
limits of the grantee's family. This settlement has been recognised 
by section 15 of Bombay Act III. of 1874. A special officer Mr. 
Yishnu Bdmchandra is now (1882) employed in issuing hereditary 
service title deeds or vatan aanada,^ 

Besides parts of villages, four entire villages have been granted 



1 GoYemment Besolution 1029 of 2lBt March 1866. 

9 Qovermnent Resolution 3904 of 20th October 1881, The following is the form of 

hereditary service title-deed or vcUan sanad : Whereas in the district of certain 

lands and cash allowances are entered in the Government accounts of the year 18 

as held on service tenure as follows [name of the vatan, land assessment, cash 
allowances, and total emoluments after deducting original quit-rent], and whereas 
the holders thereof have agreed to pay to Government a fixed annual payment in liea 
of service, it is hereby declared that the said lands and cash aUowances shall 
be continued hereditarily by the British Government, on the following conditions : 
that is to say, that the said holders and their heirs shall continue faithful subjects of 
the British Government, and shall render to the same the following fixed yearly 

dues : Original quit-rent, rupees , in lieu of service rupees , total 

rupees . in consideration of the fulfilment of which conditions (Ist) The 

■aid lands and cash allowances shall be continued without demand of service, and 
without increase of land tax over the above fixed amounts, and without objection or 
question on the part of Government as to the rights of any holders hereof, so long as 
any male heir to the vatan, lineal, collateral, or adopted, within the limits of the 
vatanddr family, shall be in existence. (2nd) No succession fee or nazardna or other 
demand on the part of Government will be imposed on account of the succession of 
heirs, lineal, collateral, or adopted, within the limits of the vatanddr family, and 
permission to make such adoptions need not hereafter be obtained from Government. 
(8rd) When «U the sharers of the vatan agree to request it, the general privilege of 
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in return for hereditary service, Nagaon in M^him, Tilgaon in 
Vada, and Vadhap and Hedavli in Karjat. In the case of these 
villages Government forewent the services of the grantees, and, instead 
of service, levied five annaa in the rupee on the revenues of the 
villages. Besides to these four villages, as is noticed later on, the 
service settlement was applied by mistake to eight villages^ held under 
the special service tenure known as izdfat ; but Government have 
cancelled the vatan settlement with respect to these.^ Two-thirds 
of the share or aharakati village of Anjur and half of the aharakaii 
village of H4tnoli have also been subjected to the same settlement. 
Forest rights in service or t;a^aM villages are determined in each case 
by the agreements passed. Thus in 1866 the holder of Tilgaon passed 
an agreement to pay five annaa on its forest cuttings ; in 1854 the 
holder of Vadhap passed an agreement to take a third share of the 
forest cuttings as payment for protection; and, in 1870, the holder 
of Hedavli passed an agreement to pay to Government a six-anna 
share of the proceeds of its cuttings. 

The forest agreements passed in the cases of the seven imfat 
villages are mentioned later on under izafai. 

Shardkati or share villages are villages whose revenues are divided 
between Government and a private holder, or between two private 
holders. Of twelve aharakati villages, seven are part private or 
indm and part Government ; three are part private and part special 
service tenare or izdfat ; and two are part ordinary service or vaiar^ 
and part Government.' 
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adoptiiuf at any time anv person (without resbriction as to family), who can be legally 
adopted, will be gran ted by Ctovemment to the vataih on the payment from that time 
forward in perpetaity of an annaal sncceasion fee or nazardna of one anna in each 
mpee of the above total emoluments of the vatan. This aanad is executed on behalf 
of the Secretary of State in Council, by order of the Governor in Council of Bombay 

by and under the hand and seal of this day of 18 and the said ■ 

has affixed his signature in Manithi beneath this as evidence that he accepts the 
above grant on the terms and conditions aforesaid. 

I Bhopavli, KAmbAra, Amgaon, VAmol, Varla, VarsAla, Adoshi, and DolhAnu 

S Government Resolution 4938 of 26th July 1882. 

» Thdna Shardkati or Share ViUage^. 
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To eiffht of these twelve villages, Atgaon, Tuta, Kh&tivli, QandhAra, MAnera, 
Scroll, Bhftd&na, and Nera, notices have been issued under section 9 of the Summary 
Settlement Act, and a title deed has been passed for the alienated portion of Mtoera. 
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The difficulty of assessing forest rights in indm villages applies 
equally to the alienated portions of these share villages. Atgaon 
alone has passed an agreement to pay the summary settlement 
quit-rent on its forest cuttings. 

The izdfat or special service tenure is enjoyed by hereditary 
Government officers, chiefly deshmukhs and deshpdndes. Under the 
Ahmadnagar kings, a practice probably handed down from pre- 
Musalm^ times, the services of hereditary district officers were 
rewarded by the grant of villages free of rent.^ Under the early 
Ahmadnagar rulers these officers seem to have also been revenue 
contractors. But, in the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
under Malik Ambar's settlement, they ceased to be revenue 
contractors and acted only as district officers. At the same time 
they were continued in the enjoyment of their rent-free villages. 
Under the Mardthds (1720) the system was changed. The 
MardthAs found that the only well-managed villages were those held 
rent-free by the hereditary officers. They accordingly changed their 
pay to a percentage, 6*69 per cent, of their collections, and levied 
the full rental from the former rent-free villages. At the same time 
they allowed the officers to continue to style the former rent-free 
villages izdfat, and to keep the position of village holders. Under 
the farming system, in the later Mard.tha days (1800-1817) when the 
old survey rates were disregarded, the district hereditary officers 
lost their importance, their power and their duties ceased, and their 
claims on the revenue were divided and sold to many families^ 
Br^hmans, Prabhus, and MusalmAna.* The English found these 
officers almost useless and their pay scattered and broken. 

On the English acquisition of the district 124 izafcU villages, 
found in the Imnds of hereditary officers, were resumed and managed 
by Government. In 1830 the Principal Collector reported that 
twenty of these izdfat villages had been restored, and that he proposed 
to restore the rest. He stated that these villages formed part of the 
lands granted to hereditary officers, and that under the Mardtha 
government had the holders wished to give them up on account of 
their not producing the full revenue, they were not allowed to 
do so, but the full rent was deducted from the amount payable by 
Government to them on account of their claims on the general 
revenue. Acting on this view, in Resolution 4010 of 12th December 
1831, Government directed that the villages should be restored. 
But most izdfatddra declined to take them back.^ In 1856, on 
the introduction of the survey into Nasrdpur now Earjat, the 
Superintendent of survey suggested that the holders of izdfat villages 
should be allowed to choose or to refuse the survey settlement. 
On the other hand, the Collector held that as the villages were not 
generally conferred under special deed, as they were resumable by 



1 Izf^fai villages are villaffes whose rents have loeen set apart as the payment of 
zaminddrs, that is deshmiMu and deshpdndea, Mr. Marriott to Government, 14th 
Angnst 1820, in Thilna Collector's Outward File for 1820, 163. 

a Mr. Marriott, 14th Augost 1820, in ThAna Collector's Outward File for 1820, 164. 

> The orders seem not to have been carried oat, t» in 1856 there were only sixteen 
u4/a< villages. Bom. Gov. 8eL XCVI. 95, 
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Goyernment^ and as most izdfatddra had declined their Tillages 
when offered them nnder the Government order of 1831^ they shoald 
be called on to pay the full sarvey rental. Government do not 
appear to have passed definite orders on the subject, but^ when the 
question arose at the settlement of Panvel at the close of the same 
year, nnder Resolution 1127 of 5th April 1859, they sanctioned the 
grant of a lease on the terms of the survey.^ 

In 1859 the matter was referred to the Revenue Commissioner 
for Alienations, who directed the Collector of Th&na to call on the 
izdfatddrs of Panvel for proof of their having held their villages at 
a fixed rental. They failed to bring forward any proof, and in 
1859, when the survey settlement was introduced into Ealy^n, the 
Superintendent of survey expressed the opinion that the option 
which had been allowed to izdfatddrs of taking or refusing the 
survey settlement required reconsideration as no such privilege had 
been conferred at former settlements, but revisions of assessment 
had invariably been extended to their villages. On this Government, 
in a Resolution 2662 of 9th July 1859, decided that the izdfat villages 
of the Eonkan were held on condition of paying the full assessment, 
that, as regards assessment, they were precisely in the same position 
as any other village or lands, and that there was no objection to the 
Collector's enforcing the assessment. 

In 1860, when the settlement was extended to Murb^d, the 
izdfatddrs refused the terms offered to the izdfatddrs of other parts of 
thedistrict. The Superintendent of survey suggested that they should 
be offered a lease of thirty years, and, in villages where all the lands 
were let to tenants at full survey rates, as they had no remuneration, 
they were to be allowed ten per cent for the management of the 
village, the amount to be deducted from the survOT rental in 
preference to having it shown as a cash payment. This lenient 
treatment of the izdfatddrs' claims was sanctioned by Government 
in Resolution 1178 of 12th March 1861. In I860, when Bhiwndi 
was settled, the revision was applied to the izdfat villages on the 
above terms, and the Superintendent reported to the Commissioner, 
in his 449 of 80th June 1862, that the plan of settlement 
sanctioned by Government for Murbdd had been extended to all izdfat 
villages in the settled sub-divisions, except Nasrapur or Karjat. In 
1863 a Commission was appointed, consisting of Mr. Stewart Gordon 
as President, the Honorable Mddhavrdv Vithal Vinchurkar and R6o 
Bah^nr Keshav Rdmchandra Jog, to settle the claims of the district 
hereditary oflScers of ThAna. They recommended (Rep. 57 of 80th 
April 1864) that a contribution in lieu of service at the rate of five 
annas in each rupee of registered emoluments should be imposed, 
and that the registered emoluments should be fixed temporarily 
in iadfat villages and elsewhere, until the survey rates were 
determined when they alone should be adopted. In forwarding the 
report to Government, the Revenue Commissioner Mr. BUis (147 7 A 
of 14th May 1864), expressed his opinion that the condition 
appeared to apply rather to indm service villages than to villages 
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1 Bom. Gov.Sel. XCVI. 134-138. 
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held on the itAfai tenure as ordinarily found in the Th^na collectorate. 
Izdfat villages were held in connection with the district hereditary 
oflScers' grants and were, therefore, fairly included in the vatan 
settlement, but under the survey a special arrangement had been 
made for such villages. The izdfatda/r was forbidden from levying 
from the cultivators more than the survey rates ; he was responsible 
for the full revenue on all the arable land of the village, and received 
a deduction of ten per cent. This in Mr. Ellis' opinion was not more 
than a fair return for the management, and he recommended that 
all villages so settled should be specially freed from liability to pay 
under the proposed settlement, as the deduction of ten per cent was 
made in return for the management of the village, a service which 
±he izdfatddr continued to perform as heretofore. Government 
sanctioned the suggestions of the committee with the modifications 
recommended by the Revenue Commissioner, thus refusing to allow 
the five-anna vatan settlement to be extended to izdfat villages.^ 

In 1865 when the survey settlement was introduced into Eolvan^ 
now V4da and Shdhd^pur including Mokh&da, the Superintendent 
of survey reported that there were thirteen izdfat villages.' 
The holders of eight of these villages' prayed that the introduction 
of the survey might be delayed as they claimed to hold at a fixed 
rate. The Commissioner of survey, in forwarding this report, added 
that the Superintendent explained that the settlement was deferred 
at the request of the Collector, the late Mr. Stewart Gordon. At the 
same time, as there was nothing special in the tenure or general 
terms on which the villages were held, he recommended that the 
MurbM settlement should be applied to them. This proposal was 
sanctioned by Government in their Resolution 3183 of Sth 
September 1866. In 1867 a question arose as to the forest rights 
of these eight villages, and much confusion was caused by the 
district officers incorrectly reporting to Government that Mr. Gx^rdon 
had extended his vatan settlement to them. The fact was that 
only in the cases of E^dmb&ra and Yarla had he, prior to the 
receipt of Government Resolution 4289 of 28th October 1864, 
taken agreements from the izdfatddra to pay five annas quit-rent on* 
their forest cuttings. In the Edmb^ra agreement it was particularly 
stipulated that the agreement was conditional on Government 
sanctioning the vatan settlement.^ A further misunderstanding 
appears to have risen in 1867 from an agreement made in 1854* 
by Dr. Gibson, Conservator of Forests, with the izdfatddrs of 



1 Got. Res. 42S9 of 28th October 1864. 

3 Their names were, Kambira, Amffaon, VAmol, Varia, Varsila, Vidnd, Adoahi, 
DolhAra, Borsheti, Varukol, Devli, Kiopavli, and YAvar. 

8 The first eight names in the preceding footnote. 

4 On the 23id September 1864 Mr. Gordon wrote : ' As regards the village of 
KAmbAra which has oeen held by the family of the Hashamnis on the t«|/a< tennrei 
on account of deshmukhi vakm^ and the management of the forests then beinff in the 
hands of the Hashamnis, Mr. Gibeme the then CoUeotor also issued an order (Mo. 237« 
21st Aug. 1836) directing the wood-cutting contract to be given to the iu^fatddr, who 
has now passed a paper of agreement aooeptirtg the terms of the Summary Settlement 
Act. An order should therefore be issnea to the Kolvan m&mlatdAr to let the 
udfatddr out bis forests whenever he may apply for leave to do so.' Mr. Mulock, CS. 

fi See Government Letter 272 of 11th January 1860. 
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Enrang and P^thraj to protect the teak in their forests. Under 
ihis agreement, after deducting expenses, the izdfatddrs were to 
get a one-third share (5 annas in the rupee) of the produce when 
their forests were cut by Government. The five annas to be paid 
to the izdfatddrs for protecting the forests was confused with the 
five anjias vatan settlement to be taken by Government for 
commutation of service under the Gordon settlement. The result 
was that orders were passed conflicting with those issued by 
Government at the survey settlements of the district. The one- 
ihird (5 annas) or Gordon vatan settlement was applied and forest 
rights were conceded, on condition that when the forest was cut the 
kdfatddr should pay a quit-rent of one-third (5 annas in the rupee) 
of the forest produce. This settlement was extended to Yarsala 
under the orders of Government, and to Bhopavli, Kdmbdra, 
Amgaon, Varla, VAmol, Adoshi, and Dolh4ra under the orders of 
the Commissioner. Of these villages only the four last were in 
the hands of the izdfatddrs^ the others being under attachment. 
Government have lately held with respect to these villages that 
the agreements jpassed were invalid; that the orders of the 
Commissioners were issued under a misapprehension of the facts 
and should be cancelled ; and that, for the future, the izdfatddrs 
should be allowed to hold the villages on the liberal terms sanctioned 
in connection with the survey settlement. If they refuse to pay 
the revenue, the villages should be declared forfeited under section 
153 of the Land Revenue Gode.^ Government have always 
exercised the power of attaching izdfat villages, in cases where 
proper accounts are not kept, and the Collector has been authorized 
to demand security from the holder for the payment of the revenue.^ 
In respect to forest rights Dr. Gibson took agreements from the 
holder of MAsla in 1850, and from the holders of Adivli, PAthraj, 
and Kurung in 1854, to protect their teak forests on condition that 
Government gave them a one-third share of the produce of the 
forest cuttings. An inquiry made in 1858 showed that, according 
to the custom of the country, izdfatddrs had not exercised forest 
rights and Government' refused to recognize the claim to forests in 
the Shera vilh^ge of Shihdpur, and in the Pdthraj, Kurung, and 
Adivli villages of the Earjat sub-division.^ From the holders 
of the izdfat villages to which the vatan settlement had been 
improperly applied, agreements were taken to the effect that they 
were to pay Government five annas (in the case of Amgaon six 
annas) on the receipts from their forests when they cut them, 
and elaborate rules regarding the cutting of their forests have been 
sanctioned by Government.^ Nine of the izdfat villages are now 
under attachment and managed by Government. Shera, Yaraskol, 
Devli, and Bhopavli have been under attachment ever since the 
introduction of the survey. KdmbAra, Amgaon, and Varsila were 
attached in August 1878, and Adivli and Y^var have been recently 
attached. There are at present (1882) in all thirty-eight izdfat 
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1 Got. Res. 4938 of 26ih July 1882. 
8 Ck>v. Res. 975 of 10th March 1860. 
5 Gov. Rm. 6770 of 2iid December 1875. 



8 Ooy. Ren. 1015 of 17th March 1864. 
4 Gov. Res, 4153 of 19th July 1876. 
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Land Atgaon, Tuta, and Khdtivli, which are held one*half in izdfat and 

Administration, one-half in indm. 

Tenures. Salt marsh reclamations are of three kinds^ aarkdri those effected 

Shiloiru l>y Government; shilotri^ those effected by a single proprietor; and 

huldrag those effected by a body of cultivators. In ranvel there are 
two Government reclamations, thirty-eight hold by single proprietors, 
and five by bodies of husbandmen. The Government reclamations 
are repaired at state expense, the m^mlatddr estimating the cost of the 
repairs, which are carried ont twice in the year, in May before the rains 
and in September towards their close. The portions of the embankment 
requiring repairs are measured with a rod or dand, thirty feet (20 
hats) long, and the md.mlatddr pays the pdtil the estimated cost. 
The husbandmen who till the reclamation generally repair it and the 
gangs of labourers are called joJ. To meet the cost of these repairs, 
at the time of the survey settlement, the acre rates were raised from 
Is. to 28. {as. 8 -Be. 1). The mdmlatddr, district kdrkun, taldti, 
and pdtil see to the repairs. They are always well carried out, and 
complaints of carelessness are rarely if ever received. In some 
cases^ especially in Bassein, a yearly lutnp sum is paid by Government 
for the embankments, and, if this is not enough, the pdtil and the 
husbandmen have to finish the repairs without pay. Shilotri khdra. 



1 Thdna Izdfat Villages. 



Bub. 
Divuiov. 


VlLLAOlB. 


S!7B- 
DiTISlOH. 


VlLLAftB. > 


SUB- 

Dinsioir. 


VlLLAOlB. 


No. 


ITimat. 


No. 


Namei. 


No. 


Namea. 


Kaxjat... 
PAirviii...< 


1 

2 
8 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
18 


Birna. 

Kurung. 

PtthraJ. 

A'divll. 

Bhilir. 

J&mbivli. 

HariflrilUn. 

P&lidevad. 

Kev&la. 

Tembboda. 

KAnm&n. 

Kon. 

S&ngurli. 


Kalta'h,.} 

Muua'd . 
BHiiim>i.<| 

r 

Sha'ha' J 
poa. ^ 


14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
10 
20 
31 
22 
?8 
24 
26 
96 


S4L 

CbfachpAda. 
Deupa. 

N&Kaon. 

Kb&ntTll. 

Vftrind. 

Bh&tdaL 

Sbera. 

Kbutgfaar. 

Bonbetl. 


Sha'ha'-. 
pfji— «m-^ 
eiaiMd. 

Va'da ...• 


27 
28 

29 
.10 
81 
»2 
88 
84 
86 
86 
87 
88 


Varaskol. 
V &Bi n 4 
(Hokhida). 
A'doshl. 
DolhAra. 
Vivar. 
Kimbtak 
A'mgaon. 
V4rnoL 
Varia. 
Varaila. 
Devlt. 
Bboparll. 



8 Shilotri, termed akiJotar or serrotore in Section IV. of Begolation 1 of 1808, is 
defined as ' lands said to have been acquired by the natives on favourable terms by 
purchase from their Portuguese masters, which property has been respected throughout 
subsequent revolutions.* A description of the assessment levied on such lands is given 
in Sections XXXVI. and LIX. of the same Regulation. Mr. Mulock, C.S. 

The word shU seems to mean a gap, and to m derived from the KisioxeneshUu split, 
referring to the gaps at the small water-ways that were left till the bank was finished 
and then shut with gates. The language suggests that the practice dates firom 
pre-Aryan times, but this and other Dravidian revenue terms mav have been 
introduced during the sway of the Silh&ra or lUshirakuta dynasties ; both of whpm 
seem to have had a strong southern element. See History, pp. 422, 428, 434. Major 
Jervis (Ronkan, 78) was of opinion that the special arrangements for encouraging the 
reclamation of salt waste were introduced by the Ahmadnagar government. But, 
when the Portuguese established their power, special grants were m force in S&lsette 
and Bassein, parts of the district never held by the Ahmadnagar kings. The Portu^oiese 
greatly encoura^d these reclamations by rules of gradually increasing rent^ on 
the same principle as Todar Mai's rules for the rental of waste lands, and in 
accordance with the MarAtha practice about fresh navkird, or renewed kirdMr tillage. 
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or proprietors' reclamations^ stand in the public accounts in the name 
o! the proprietor. Formerly it was osaal for the proprietor to take 
one man of rice a bigha for the repairs^ now the contract, khand makta 
or svdmitva, system has been applied to these lands and from five to 
ten mails an acre are taken as rent. The proprietor is responsible 
for the repairs, and he makes private arrangements with his tenants. 
Kuldrag or peasant-held reclamations are shown in the accoants, 
with a share of the land and of the assessment entered against each 
ooltivator^s name. All combiae for the repairs, the headman 
calling the rest when their services are wanted. Complaints of the 
repairs being scamped or of a sharer refusing to do his part of the 
work are unknown. 

The term khot or revenue farmer is incorrectly applied to eighteen 
holders of large estates, comprising fifty-three villages in S^lsette. 
These estates have in all cases been granted by the British 
Oovemment. The chief of these estates are the Eurla, the Mdl&d, 
the Pavai, the Goregaon, the Devnar, the Yovla, and the Bhdndup. 
The Kurla estate includes seven villages, Kurla, Mohili, Kole Kaly^n, 
Marol, Shdhdr, Xsalpa, and Parj^pur. It was granted in 1809 to 
Mr. Hormasji Bamanji V^dia in exchange for a piece of ground 
belonging to him in Bombay, near the Apollo Gate. The difference 
between the revenue of these villages and the yearly interest on the 
amount at which the plot of ground in Bombay was valued was 
made payable yearly to Government. In 1840-41 this yearly 
rent was redeemed by the payment of a lump sum of £2500 
(Bs. 25,000), and the estate was conveyed in fee simple, exclusive of 
excise rights. Certain lands in these villages are held direct from 
Government by original occupants. The survey settlement was 
introduced into them in 1878. The Mdldd estate consists of seven 
villages, liilid, Dahisar, Mdg&tna, Tolshi, Xra, Eksar, Kanheri, and 
part of P4hidi. It was granted in 1806 to Mr. Ardesar Daidi in 
exchange for a plot of ground in the Port of Bombay, known as 
Harjiyan LdWs garden, which was taken by Government subject to 
the payment of the difference between the revenue of the villages 
and the yearly interest of the amount at which the Bombay plot of 
gro.nnd was valued. The villages were finally conveyed in fee 
simple by indenture dated 25th January 1819, subject to the yearly 
parent of £244 (Rs. 2440). The excise rights have lately (1880), 
uiider section 65 of the Abkdri Act (V. of 1878), been bought by 
Government for £5 165 (Rs. 51,650). The villages of MilM, Kanheri, 
Ara, and Tulshi were, on the 6th October 1 868, bought by Mr. 
Ahmadbhdi Habibbh&i from the trustees of Messrs. ^desar 
Eharsedji Dddi and Hormasji Kharsedji Dadi. The Pavai estate 
includes six villages, Pavai, Tirandij, Kopri Khurd, Sdki, Paspoli, 
and Tung&va. It was originally given in perpetual farm to 
Dr. Helenus Scott in 1799. But, owing to his death and the non- 
payment of rent, it was attached by Government In 1829 it was 
again leased in perpetual farm to the late Mr. Frd.mji Kdvasji, and, in 
1837, was conveyed to him on payment of £4747 (Rs. 47,470) in fee- 
simple, burdened with the charge of maintaining a reservoir on the 
Duncan Road in Bombay. The excise rights of the estate were bought 
by Government in 1879 for £5000 (Rs. 50,000) under section 64 of the 
B 310-69 
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JLhlain Act. The villages are at present ander the management of an 
official assignee. The Goregaon e^^tate includes six villages, Goregaon^ 
Mdjds, Poisar^ Mogra, Bandivli, Oshivra^ and part of a seveDth 
Fdliddi. It was granted in farm in 1830 to Mr. Kharsedji Eavasjij 
and was subsequently (22nd September 1847), on the payment of a 
lump sum of £3000 (Rs. 30,000), conveyed by deed in fee simple, 
subject to the yearly payment of one rupee. This estate has changed 
hands more than once. In 1849 it was bought from the family of 
the grantee by Mr. Manekji Limji for £24,600 (Rs. 2,46,000), and 
in 1 869 it was bought from Mr. Mdnekji's son by the present owner 
Mr. Bayrdmji Jijibhai. At the request of the owner the survey has 
been introduced. The Devnar estate includes five villages, Devnar, 
Borla, Kirol, Chena, and Yars^va Borbhat. It was granted in 
perpetual lease to Mr. Dhakji Ddd^ji in 1809 on a rental of £518 
(Rs. 5180). In addition to this a sum of £39 (Rs. 390) is paid for 
lands held by husbandmen direct from Government. Only two of 
the villages, Chena and Varsdva Borbhat, remain in the family of 
the original grantee ; the other three have been sold to different 
buyers. In 1880 the excise rights were bought under section 66 of 
the Abkdri Act. 

The Vovla estate includes three villages, Vovla, Vadavli, and 
Chitalsar Manpada. It was gi-anted by the East India Company in 
1803 to Mr. Gopalrav Bapuji, a Vakil of the Gaikwdr of Baroda. In 
1859 an adoption was made without Government sanction, and, in 
1862, the matter was compromised under section 48 of Regulation 
XVII. of 1827 by the payment of five annas in the rupee on the 
rental fixed by the survey, and the village was continued to the 
adopted heir. This arrangement was confirmed by Government 
Resolution 3169 of 19th August 1862, and Government Resolution 
6766, dated 2nd December 1875, gave the proprietor sole forest rights. 
The Bh^ndup estate includes the village of Bhdndup and lands in 
Nahur and K4njur. These, in 1803, were leased in perpetuity to 
Mr. Luke Ashbumer for a yearly rental of £235 (Rs. 2350). A plot 
of ground in Bhdndup was excepted, and, in 1839-40, it was granted 
rent-free for forty years to the late Mr. Kavasji Manekji, the father 
of the present propriecors. Since the introduction of the new excise 
system the large Bhandup distillery has been closed, and owing to 
family disputes the estate is now in the hands of an official assignee. 

Besides these thirty-six villages, eeventeen Salsette villages have 
been granted by the British Government on lease or in iwam, making 
a total of fifty-three out of the 107 Salsette villages. In 1799 
Chendavli was leased in perpetuity to Dr. Helenus Scott, and was 
•old in 1828 by the Civil Court when Mr. Vik^ji Meherji of TdrApur 
purchased it. In 1805 Vy^ravli was farmed in perpetuity to 
Gregoria Manuel de Silva, but no deed was passed. In 1829-30 
Harjdli was granted half in perpetual indm and half in perpetual 
farm to MervAnji Rastamji DArukhfedvala. In 1830-31 Chinchveli, 
Dindoshi, and Akurii were leased in perpetuity to Lakshman 
Harishchandra, subject to a yearly payment of £78 (Rs. 780) ; 
Mdravli and Mahul were given, the former in indm in 1837 and the 
latter in perpatual farm in 1831 to Framji Pestanji, the head servant 
of Government House. In 1830-31 Valnai and VAdhvan were 
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granted in heredibary indm to Mr. Hormasji Rastamji^ the treasurer 
of the Satara Residency. In 1831 Borivda was leased to Krishnarar 
Baghun^th. In 1833-34 Kanjar and Vikhroli were leased in 
perpetual farm to Fratnji K^vasji^ subject to an annual payment of 
idd (Rs. 930). In 183(j-37 Anik was leased for ninety-nine years 
to Framji Nasarvanji. In 1842-43 Vila Parla and Ju were granted 
in indm to Mr. Navroji Jamsedji^ and^ in 1844-45 Gh^tkopar was 
leased for nioety-nine years to Ratanji Bdalji. 

In almost all of these leases the rental is specified in mudd*, or 
rioe measures, and not in cash. This muda calculation was made 
according to a system peculiar to Salsette, called the tijdi or one-third. 
Under this system the ' Goyemment rental is found by multiplying 
the quantity of dhep by two, dividing it by three, and multiplying 
the quotient by twenty the number of rupees at which each muda 
of land is assessed.^^ 

Except the Kurla and MaUd estates, which were giyen in exchange 
for land in Bombay, the estates were granted to encourage the 
investment of capital in land, the increase of population, and the 
growth of better crops. Except the Kurla, Mdldd, Pavai, and 
Ooregaon estates, which are held in fee-simple or freehold, these 
leased Tillages were charged fairly high rentals, and in most cases 
were subject to the following conditions. Lands occupied at the 
time of the lease on the shilotn, or, according to some deeds, on the 
8uH tenure, were not to become the lessee's, unless he satisfied or 
boaght out the incumbents. The happiness and prosperity of the 
people were to be promoted, and the lessee was to protect and be- 
friend them. The lessee was to build reservoirs and embankments, 
to sink wells, and to grow the better class of ci-ops. The rates of 
assessment were not to be raised, and no innovation was to be 
introduced without express sanction. The lessee was to continue all 
village charitable and religious allowances. Waste land was granted 
free for forty years. On the fbrty -first year all land, except what 
was totally unfit for tillage, was to be assessed. The lessee was to 
recover and pay into the treasury, over and above the amount 
mentioned in his lease, all amounts due on leases granted in the 
estate. The village was not to change hands without Government 
leave. The lessee was to possess and exercise the authority of a 
farmer under Chapter VJ. of Regulation XVII. of 1827. But he was 
to exercise no magisterial or judicial authority, unless it was duly 
conferred on him. He was not to make or sell opium, poisonous 
substances, tobacco, or hemp flowers. The Collector was to have 
power to inspect the village, and examine what improvement and 
progress were made. Suits regarding the lease were to be brought 
in the District Court. Any new system of revenue introduced by 
Government in other villages of the district was to be applicable to 
these grant villages. 

Forest rights seem to have been conceded in the case of the largo 
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^ThttB, 231 mwlds mnltiplied by two and divided by three give 154 real mfi/f4# 
which, when mnltiplied by twenty, give Rb, 3080. Mr. Langford's Letter 72, of 16th 
November 1842, to the Chief Secretuy to Government. 
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freehold estates^ Pavai^ 'M.il&A, Knrla, and Goregaon, as also in those 
of Devnar, Valnai, Vovla, and Haryili. In the other leases the 
concession is not so clear. The Privy Conncil has held that the 
Ghdtkopar lease did not give the forests^ although the waste land 
"was granted free for forty years.^ Althoagh these leaseholders 
style themselves proprietors^ they cannot claim the ownership of the 
soil, for the Conrt of Directors were most reluctant to part with 
the ovmership of the soil and its alienation was jealously watched* 
In their despatch No. 20, dated 28th June 1848, sanctioning the 
reduction of the revenue of Kharsedji Kdvasji's Goregaon estate, 
the Court wrote : ' Although we should have much preferred that 
any favour of which EZharsedji Kdvasji might be thought deserving 
should have been shown in the shape of a gratuitous permanent 
reduction on the amount of his rent rather than by permitting him 
to redeem the whole, yet, in consideration of the very strong 
manner in which you solicit our compliance with your recommendation, 
we shall not refuse our sanction to the arrangement which yoa 
have proposed. As, however, we entertain strong objections to the 
entire alienation of the absolute property in the soil, we desire that 
you will cause a nominal rent (say of one rupee per annum) to be 
reserved in the deed, payable on demand to the Collector or other 
officer exercising revenue authority in the district as an 
acknowledgment that the ultimate title to the land is still vested in 
the Government.^ 

In thirty-four of the leasehold and in one indm village N&fi&la, 
the survey has been introduced, in some at the request of the lease- 
holder and in others in accordance with the terms of the deeds. In 
Kuria, Marol, Asalpa, Mohili, Parjdpur, Shdhdr, Haryali, Chitalsar 
Mdnpkda, Anik, Nkn41a, Borivda, Maldd, Kanheri, Ara, Vila P^rla, 
Ju, Cbinchavli, Dindoshi, Akurli, Vovla, and Vadavli, survey rates 
were introduced under Government Resolution 3125 of 25th May 
1876 ; in Kole Kalydn, Bdndivli, Mogra, Oshivra, Goregaon, Poisar, 
Mdj^, P^h^di, and Gh^tkopar, under Government Resolution 678 of 
2nd February 1877; in Valnai and V^hvan, and also in Dahisar, 
Eksar, and Mdgdtna, under Government Resolution 5521 of 18th 
October 1880. 

The object with which Government granted these villages has 
been defeated and the i:esults are disappointing. Few of the 
estates remain in the families of the original grantees. They have 
been sold chiefly owing to money difficulties. The owners rarely 
live on their estates, or take much interest in them or in the welfare 
of their people. Passing through Sdlsette either by the Peninsula 
or the Baroda railway the line lies almost exclusively through these 
alienated villages, and their neglected state contrasts unfaYOurably 
with the Government lands elsewhere. Much of this is due to the 
high price which firewood and hay fetch in the Bombay 'market. 
Brushwood and grass are among the most profitable crops the 
leaseholders can grow, while the system of selling to dealers or 
contractors relieves the leaseholders of the anxieties and troubles of 



1 Vol. 10, Weekly Reporter 13, Pr. C. 
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agriculture. In 1880 the Deputy Superintendent of survey (669 
of2l8tMay 1880), in reporting on the introduction of the new 
survey into Valnai and Vadhvan, wrote : ' These villages are situated 
about tliree miles to the north of the Pah&di station of the Baroda 
railway, Valnai being to the west and Vddhvan to the east of the 
line. Vddhvan is uninhabited, and, owing to the diflSculty of 
gettinf^ tenants, much of the rice and hill crop land has been 
uncultivated for years. The whole of the rice lands in this village 
are now under grass and are leased to Bombay grass-dealers. The 
increase in the assessment of Y^Ldhvan is very small, compared with 
that of the neighbouring village of Valnai. This is owing to the 
&ct that all the rice land in Vddhvan has remained untilled for so 
long a period, that it is unfit for rice cultivation without a considerable 
outlay of money on embankments and levelling, and a lower 
classification valuation has been put on it than on the rice lands of 
Valnai. Whilst in Sdlsette, I consulted some of the proprietors how 
it was that hill lands in S^lsette yielded larger profits under grass 
than under grain. Some of them could give no information as their 
hill lands were never tilled. The result of information obtained from 
one or two proprietors who possessed some accounts of the cultivation 
was to show an average acre outturn of £1 15«. 4d, (Rs. 17-10-8).^ 
The yearly produce of an acre of good land undor grass is about 3000 
pounds of hay worth at the present rate about £1 10«. (Rs. 15). As the 
cost of cutting and carting grass is much less than of raising grain, 
land pays better under grass. This estimate is mainly based on 
figures supplied by the proprietor of a village close to Bandra. 
From inquiries made in villages further from Bombay, I believe that 
when grass has to be carted more than twenty miles, the profits 
from grain and from grass are much the same, but the cultivation 
of hill grains in west Sdlsette is so limited that without experiments 
it is difficult to obtain reliable information.' These remarks explain 
why villages which were populous when granted are now uninhabited. 
It pays the leaseholders to oust or get rid of their tenants and turn 
their rice fields into meadow, and this process is quietly but surely 
going on. 

Another large estate of 3688 acres, exclusive of salt marsh,' was 
granted by deed dated 1870 to Rdmchandra Lakshmanji of Bombay, 
on a lease of 999 years, in the villages of Ghodbandar, Bhdyndar, 
and Mira. This estate was granted because the villagers refused to 
keep the large Bhayndar embankments in repair. 

The conditions attaching to the grant were that the lessee should 
pay a yearly rent of £679 (Rs. 6790) ; that he should keep the 
embankments, dams, and sluices in repair ; that he should demand 
no rent from indmddrs ; that he should demand only survey rates 
for 8uti and varhas lands ; that he should keep boundary marks in 
repair ; that he should pay patiW and hereditary officers' claims and 
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^ The details are, Ist year, 8 mans of ndchni valued at Rs. 29 ; 2nd year, 6 mam of 
9ari valued at Bs. 18 ; 3rd year, 2mans of wUd valued at Rs. 6 ; total Rs. 53 ; yearly 
averMre Rs. 17-10-8. Mr. Mulock, C.S. 

> The details were, indm lands 26 acres, 8vU lands 351 acres, early and hill-orop 
lands 434 acres, and yearly tenant land 2877 acres. Mr. Malock, C.S. 
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allowances ; that he should not interfere with rights of way ; that 
he shoald surrender land free of cost for the Bhdyndar railway 
station ; that he should give notice of the assignment of lands ; thafi 
he should not assign lands without leave ; and that the salt marsh 
lands were liable to resumption if not reclaimed within twenty years. 
This estate has been the cause of much litigation^ owing to an 
attempt of the leaseholder to levy from the yearly tenants one-half 
instead of one-third of the produce. The district court and the 
High Court on appeal (appeal 292 of 1880) have decided that the 
leaseholder's claim to levy one-half is contrary to the custom of the 
country. 

Chikhal, or extra cultivation, is in Section III. of Regulation I of 
1808 described as spare grounds allotted to the cultivators for 
the rearing of surplus batty or rice plants by the Portaguese land- 
holder, who furnished him with seed on condition of the cultivator's 
rendering, besides the original amount of seed, a third or sometimes 
only a fourth or a still less proportion of the produce. The practice 
is stated to be still occasionally continued between private occupants, 
or by Government supplying from its unoccupied lands space for 
the rearing of rice seedlings. 

Oatkull^ and Ekitdli tenants were tenants-at-will, or yearly tenants 
holding their land from Govprnment from year to year, on such terms 
as Government chose to impose. 



SECTION in.- HISTORY. 

HiarroBT. Most of the forms of assessment that were in force when Th&na 

JCarly Hindus, was ceded to the British, and which continue in use in a few village 
groups in the north-east of the district, can be traced to the Hindu 
chiefs who held the country before the arrival of the Mnsalmdns. Rice 
lands were, without measuriTig them, divided into parcels or blocks 
which were estimated to require a certain amount of seed or to yield 
a certain quantity of grain. This system was known under several 
names, dhep, hunddbandi, muddbandi, kdsbandi, tnkbandi, and 
tokdbandi,^ The principle of all of these was the same, though in some 
cases slight changes were introduced apparently by the Musalmdns.' 
At the time of their cession to the British this form of assessment was 
in use in the coast districts under the name of dhep. According to 
some accounts it had been introduced by theMusalm&ns (1320-1540)/ 



1 Properly land whose occupant is missing. 

< Of tkese words dhep, a lump, is Mar&thi, apparently of Dravidian or at least on* 
Sanskrit origin ; hunda, a lamp sum or quantity of grain, is apparently the KAnareee 
hundhdlU lump or gross ; mutia which ought to be written mttda a measure of grain 
(25-28 mans) is a Ki&narese word still in use ; hds an unmeasured parcel of land is an 
im-Sanskrit Mar^thi word ; tok, properly thok, is an un-Sanskrit MarAthi word 
meaning lump or mass ; taia is doubtful, it is said to be UindustAni and to mean 
both a coin and a measure of land {120 bigfids). In this case takbandif properly 
takdbandi, would imply that the land has been measured. If so it has no place in 
this set of terms and must have been confused with, or mis-written for tokdwtndi or 
thokdbandi, 

> Mr, Marriott, llth July 1821» in MS. 8eL 160, 137-139; Mr. Davidson, 7th Aug. 
1837, in Bom. Gov. Rat. Rec. 867 of 1838, 289, 

« Bey, Answers 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 71 1 -714. Malik Ambar (1600) is by mktake 
mentioned as the MussimAn governor who introduced the system. 
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and according to others by the Portuguese (1540-1740). But both 
the system and the name were found in use by the Portuguese,* and 
as the word is un-Sanskrit Mar^thi, there seems no reason to doubt 
that this form of assessment dates from very early times. The levy 
of a plous^h cess, a sickle cess, or a pickaxe cess, which, till the 
introduction of the revenue survey, was the form of assessment 
almost universal in hill and forest tracts, seems also to date from 
early Hindu times,^ and the practice of measuring palm and other 
garden lands into biyhds seems to belong to the pre-Musalmdn Aryan 
or part- Aryan rulers.* Finally, the Kdnarese term shilotar shows 
that from early times special rules have been in force to encourage 
the reclamation of salt wastes.^ 

Little is known of the revenue changes introduced by the Musalm^n 
rulers of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. The Deccan 
Musalmdns in Kalyan and in the south of the district are said to 
have fixed the government share at one-third of the estimated 
produce.* In 1469, when the Bahmani kings established their 
authority in the inland parts, they found the land so deserted that 
even the memory of village boundaries was lost.* People were so 
few that the new villages included several of the old, and lands were 
given to all who would till them. During the first year no rent 
was taken, and for some years the government demand was limited 
to a basketful of graiu.^ Of ihe changes introduced along the coast 
by the Gujarat Musalm^ns in the fifteenth century nothing has been 
traced. This and the fact that grants of land continued to be made 
by Hindu chiefs till the sixteenth century seem to show that, except 
thpir military possession of certain outposts, the authority of the 
Gujardt kings was limited to the receipt of tribute. 

During the sixteenth century, in the south-east and south, the 
officers of the Ahmadnagar government are said to have measured 
the rice land and reduced the government share to one-sixth, and 
in the uplands to have continued the levy of a plough cess. Extra 
cesses and vexatious practices are said to have been stopped, and 
the husbandmen to have been treated as proprietary holders, 
hildrag, and charged only a light rent payable partly in money, 
partly in grain. Except trade dues and the levies of revenue 
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» Reg. I. of 1808, sec. 2. 

*Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in MS. Sel. 160. 137-139. The plough or ndngar 
oeas system still (1881) obtains in Rarjat and in the Mokhida petty division of 
ShAhipu - ; and the hoe or hudaJi assessment is still (1881) in use in Karjat. 

S Reg. I. of 1808, sec. 6 cL 2. Bigha is the Sanskrit vigrah division or portion. 

^ 1*he rules which the Portuguese found iu force for graniin}? lands for reclamation 
at rates rising in five years from one-fourth to a full rental are supposed by Major 
Jervis (Konkan, 87) to have been introduced by the Niz&m ShAhi government. But 
the Niztoi Sh4hi kings never held Bassein, and the name skiMri is as noticed 
above of Dravidian origin. 

B ffunddbandi was the name in use in Sanjin, and takhandi (probably tohdbandi) in 
Manor, VtohAla, VAda, Kolvan, and the Diings. Jervis* Ronkan, 101. 

« Blphinstone*s History, 4th Ed. 1867, 667. For forty years the Bahmanis had bees 
trying to conquer the Konkan. They probably held the south-east of Thina as 
over-lords. 

f The expression is a basket of grain an acre, but aa the land was not then 
msaaared, ft probably means on a ptot or parcel of gnmnd. See Jwvia' KonkaiH dUK' 
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officers for their house expenses, there were no extra charges. 
The revenae was gathered by village accountants or kulkarnis, and 
brought by subordinate agents to the government treasury.^ 

Meanwhile almost the whole of the coast had passed from the 
Musalm^n kings of Gu jardt to the Portuguese.* In the poor and wild 
Sauj^n and Tardpur districts to the north of Bassein the old form of 
assessment was kept unchanged. The rice lands remained divided 
in blocks, roughly estimated to yield a certain quantity of grain,^ 
and in the hill lands the levy of a plough or sickle cess was 
continued. Some of the richer lands of Bassein are said to have 
been surveyed.* In the rest of Bassein and in Sdlsette a new 
system was introduced. The lands were divided into estates and 
given to European landlords at a quit-rent, or foro, of from four to 
ten per cent of the former rental.'^ Under these landlords who were 
called proprietors or fazendeiros, the actual cultivators, except those 
who were their slaves/ held on the old lump or dhep rates which 
are said to have represented half the produce.^ In each village the 
distribution of the rental among the husbandmen was entrusted to 
a mhdtdra or elder.® There would also seem to have been village 
clerks, known as prabhus, who were paid by a money cess levied 
on the landlords.^ Except establishing this class of large land- 
owners the Portuguese are said to have made little change in the 
revenue system.^® Some items of land revenue were, as was the 
case under the former rulers, levied in money. The chief of these 
were a land cess on palm orchards assessed by the bigha ; a tree cess 
on brab palms paid by Bhanddris or liquor-drawers; a cess on 
the ptmavem a dye-yielding flower ; and a cess on millstones and 



1 Jervis* Konkan, 82, 83. 

3 Besides S^lsette Mr. Marriott (11th July 1821) mentions as Portuguese districts, 
Bassein Island, MAnikpur, K&man, S&yT^n, MAhim, Kelva, Shrigaon, T&r&pur, 
Chinchni, D&hdnu, Nebar, Sanj4n, Manor, Asheri, BeUpur, Atgaon. MS. Sol. 160, 
132<i3d. 

s Map or Jervis (Konkan, 82) states that the quantity taken from the land was 
determmed by the amount of seed required to sow the field. This does not seem to 
agree with the other accounts of the muda tenure. See below, p. 665. 

* In 1818, the laod tax io Bassein was levied not according to the extent of the 
land, but according to a survey made by the Portuguese. Mr. Marriott, 17th Oct 1818, 
Rev. Dianr 136 of 1818, 6158-6161. 

S Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821 in MS. Sel 160, 133 ; Reg. I. 1808, sec. n. Major 
Jervis (Konkan, 84) says the rent was one-third or one-fourth of the produce. This 
seems to be a mistake. East India Papers, III. 774, givo from four to ten per cent 
of the rent. 

Many of these slaves were Africans. Kaime's Konkan, 60. 

7 Keg. I. of 1808, sec. II. 

8 Mr. Naime thinks that these mhdidrde were chosen only in villages managed 
directly by government officers. But it rather seems that they were appointed in 
all villages except those whose lands were worked as a home farm by the landlord's 
slaves. Mhdtdra (Sk. mdhaUar) appears in some of the early Hindu grants in the 
sense of he a d m a n . 

9 Reg. I. of 1808, sec. VI. cl. 4. 

10 The changes are shown in detail In Reg. I. of 1808, section VI. cl. I -4. The 
chief are an increase in some villages in the size of the miuia or grain measure ; 
addition to make up for waste in carrying the rice from the farmyard to the granary ; 
for wastase in the granary ; and to meet the cost of guards. Other additions 
were a wedding gift to the landlord's daughter and an allowance to the landlord's 
wife. There was also a levy to meet the cost of taking the rice to the boat station 
and to meet the cost pf a harvest home, ati^otroA. 
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pariDg stones and on salt pans. Fishermen paid three otsses, out Ob^Pttf VIIZ» 

known as rend dolt on stake nets, a poll tax ana dena at different iMd, 

rates according to ages, and a fish cess rend mdali on dry fish, 4diainiltratiaQ> 

Under excise the Portuguese raised money from liquor fcrms ren^ Histo»t 

idruy from a still cess rend bhatti, and from a privilegi allowing -^ PoriiuuewL 

the people of a village to buy their liouor where they choit. Finally • omtguc 
there was a shop tax, dukdnvdri, leyied on grocers wd other 
dealers.^ 

In addition to the original quit-rent, cesses were from time to 
time levied from the landowners. But the rents were probably 
never high and their pressure was much lightened by the easy 
terms on which salt-marsh lands were granted for reclamation.* 
The result was a great development of the districts under Portuguese 
rule. The landlords are described as living in much splendour 
in fine country-houses and as being enriched beyond measure; 
and the bulk of the people, though they were little better than 
tenants-at-will, were in great demand and apparently fairly off.' 
Large areas of land were redeemed from salt waste, the yield of rice 
was greatly increased, and the finest crops were grown, sugaroane 
and pine apples, cocoa-palms and betel vines. Even as late as Hke 
end of the seventeenth century Musalmdn writers praise tht 
Portuguese for the justness of their rule and the lightness of their 
taxes.'* 

In the sixteenth century, while the coast lands were under the The Muioimdni^ 
Portuguese, inland Th&na in the wilder north kept to the old 
Hindu system. In the south-east and south, under Musalm^n 
governors, it was managed by Hindu ofiScers styled zaminddrs. 
These ihen, holding the posts of deshmukh and deahpdndsy performed 
the duties of district officers, and collected the revenue from the 
landholders partly in money and partly in grain. They were paid 
by the grant of certain rent-free villages termed izd/at.^ Early in 
the seventeenth century Malik Ambar, the Ahmadnagar minister, 
started a new system based on the system introduced in Moghal 
territories by Akbar's minister Todar Mai. According to Major 
Jervis, Malik Ambar's chief change was to make the settlement direct 
with the village, instead of with the district hereditary revenue 

1 Beg. L of 1808, sec. VI. d. 2, 3. According to Mr. Marriott (11th July 1821), the 
Portngaese realised but a small excise revenue. MS. SeL 160, 133. 

2 Jerris (Konkan, 86) says the charge rose in five years from a fourth to a fuU 
rental. But these terms are much less favourable than those that were afterwards 
granted by tiie Mar^th^, and it seems probable, looking at the position of the 
proprietors, that they were allowed to improve their estates in this way without being 
called on to pay a higher rent. 

8 The accounts of the state of the husbandmen vary greatly. Maior Jervis (Eonkan, 
86) spoaksof them as 'by all accounts extremely happy and easy in their circumstances.' 
Mr. x^aime (KonkaUi 50) doubts if prosperity extended to the lower classes. He 
quotes passages which speak of the husbuidmen as poor wretches worse than vassals. 
But the pity of the writers seems to have been roused by their want of freedom rather 
than by their want of food or clothes, 

4 Kh4fi Kiito*s Muntakhabu-1-Lub4b in Elliot's History, VII. 344, 345. 

6 Mr. Marriott to Government, 14th August 1820, in ThAna Collector's Outward 
^e, 1820, 163. Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel 160, 774, 
The charffe of these officers was a mahdl of which there were sixty -(me at the time of 
the introduction of Britirii rule. 

B 310-70 
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superintendents and accountants who had gradoallj assnmed the 
place of revenne farmers.^ His next step was to find ont the jield 
of die land. With this object he arranged the rice lands into four 
classes, first, second, third, and fourth, avaly dvm, ^m, and ehdrsitn. 
The uplands were classified in a more general way. The goyemment 
share was apparent^ fixed at one-third and the outturn of the field 
was nscertained by inouiries lasting over a term of years. Finally 
the quantity of grain due to goyemment was changed into a money 
payment.* The yillage headmen were made hereditary and became 
security for the realization of the goyemment dues. Malik 
AmbaPs system nominally stretched from the Yaitama to the S&yitri 
except the Habshi's land,^ but it does not seem to haye been anything 
like completely carried out. 

Later in the seyenteenth century Shiyiji, by his minister Annilji 
Dattu (1668-1681), made a fresh suryey and assessmentin the southern 
districts of Th&na. Under this suryey the rice lands were measured 
into bighds of 4014 square yards ; the lands were divided into twelye 
classes;^ and, from tests taken during three successiye years, the 
goyemment demand was fixed at about forty per cent of the 
produce. The rates varied from 57^ bushels on the richest to 
twenty-three bushels on the poorest lands.^ Except in a few cases, 
where they were measured, and, according to the years of fallow 
required, three, five, six, or seven acres were counted as one, hill 
lands, varkas or dongar, were assessed by the ploagh ndngar, large 
allowances being made for rocky barren spots. The plough rates 
were for ncuJini 5*25 to 6'56 bushels (3-3} mans), for vari 4*37 to 
5*25 bushels (2 ^ -3 ma^^), for hartk 5*25 bushels (3 man«), and for 



I Major Jervis (Eonkan, 66) states that the officers were given a definite assifinment 
m money with a percentage on the collections. Bat this cU>es not agree wi£ other 
Mcotmts which state that under the Nagar system the revenne officers were paid by the 
grant of villages free of rent and that the change to a fixed percentage on the collectioui 
was made by the Marith&s. Mr, Marriott, 14th August 1820, in Th&na Collector's 
Outward File, 1820, 163. 

s Major Jervis' account (Eomkan, 67) fails to give the process by which the yield 
was found out, and he does not mention the share that was claimed by Government. 
In another passage (Eookan, 67) he says the rules were much the same as those of 
Todar Mai. Apparently the land was not measured. 

s Jervis' Konkan, 68. Qrant Du£f (43) gives the following summary of the changes 
introduced by Malik Ambar. ' He abolished revenue farming, and committed Uie 
management to Brdhman agents under Muhammadao auperintendence ; he restored 
Buch |>arts of the village establishmeot as had fallen into decav ; and he revived a 
mode of assessing the fields hy collecting a moderate proportion of tiie actual produce 
in kind, which i^r the experience of several seasons was commuted for a payment 
in money settled annually accordins to the cultivation.' It is stated that his 
Assessment was equal to two-fifths or the produce, but tradition says his money 
commutation was only one-third. Captain Francis (IStii Januaiy 1865) in Bombay 
Gov. Sel. XCVI. 2, 3. It seems prooable that several c^ these changes were not 
introduced into the Konkan. 

4 The classes were, first, aval; second, dvm or duvam; third, sim; fourtii* 
thdrum or chdrsim; fifth, bushland raupdl; sixth, salt khdrvat; seventh, rocky 
Moa2; eighth, stony hkouU; ninth, pulse kaHydt or turvat; tenth, hemp tdgwU; 
eleventh, seed-beds rahu ; snd twelfth, tree-root mdntU, Jervis' Konkan, 94, 95. 

* The details in bushels the acre are, first, 57i (12j^ mana the bigha), second 45 
(10 maru), third 36{ (8 mafu), fourth 28| (6^ mana), bushlands 86f (8 mcma), salt 34| 
(7i mans), rocky stony and pulse land 28f (6} mana), seed-beds, hemp, and undeared 
TOot lands 23 (6 mans). Jervis' Konkan, 94, 95. These rates are said to 1ukv« 
differed very little from Malik Ambar's rates. Konkan, 125. 
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other inferior produce 2*18 bnBhels (1 ^ mans).^ In garden lands the 
prodace was estimated by calculation^ and half was taken in kind 
by the government. It does not seem certain that Shivaji's rates 
were introduced into Th&na. If they were they lasted for only a 
few years. From 1682^ till the close of AurangzeVs reign (1707), 
Ealyan was sereral times ravaged by the Moghals and seems to have 
been nominally recovered by them. In 1 7 1 the south of the district 
passed to Angria. But he held it for only ten years when it waa 
taken by the Peshwa.^ Between 1733 and 1789 the Portuguese 
territories passed to the Peshwa, and in the following years, much 
of north Th&na was wrested from the Jawh4r chiel Except the 
Portuguese possessions, when Th&na passed to the Peshwa it was in 
a wretohed state. The people were few and poor, and large areaa 
of land had passed out of tillage. 

The eighty-seven years (1730-1817) of ' Mar&tha management 
form three periods. Thirty years daring which no marked change 
was introduced;^ thirty years when fresh surveys were made, 
new cesses were levied, and revenue farming became general ; and 
twenty-seven years when revenue farming was universal and 
exactions unlimit'Cd. Under the Peshw&i the management of the 
district was nominally entrusted to an officer styled sarsubheddr. 
But, as a rule, these officers seem, at least during the later years of 
the Peshwa's government, to have lived in Poena and to have 
deputed officers styled mdmlatddrs or subheddra to act for them. 
Their duties were to enquire into crimes and punish ofEenders. 
This power extended to the taking of life, confiscation of property, 
expulsion from caste or residence, corporal punishment, and fine. 
These punishments were inflicted in case of murder, highway 
gang and aggravated robberies, on coiners, immoral characters, 
oppressors, and persons supposed to deal in witchcraft.^ No 
reference was made to Poena, nor had the aubheddrs written orders 
in support of their authority. Only in very particular crimes such 
as treason were the accused sent to Poena. The subheddrs had 
authority to grant rent-free and increasing istdva leases to persona 
offering to reclaim waste lands, and to grant land that had never 
been tilled to Brihmans and temples. The mahdlkaria or heads of 
petty divisions of which there were over sixty, and the heads of 
villages had authority to make similar grants, which were confirmed 
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1 Jervia' Konkan, 96. CH other orops tnrmerio paid 5 mans on a bigha of |tha the 
Aotnal measnrement, hemp 6 mans on one of |thB, and angarcane 8}-^ mana of raw 
•agar on the cnstomary bigha, 

3 The only change noticed as having been introduced by Angria was taking more 
of the rent m oommnted money rates (Replies to Rev. Qncstions, Slst Octobw 1S28, 
in MS. Sel. 160, 774; Jervis* Konkan, 115). Details of Angria's system are given in the 
KolAba District Account. 

S The details for this period are not satisfactory. The MarAthis seem to have 
re-assessod the rich lands of Sdlsette and Bassein, and to have continued the system of 
plot assessment in SanjAn and T&ripur. In hill lands they seem to have introduced 
revised plough rates, and from the wild Jawhdr lands to have occasionally levied a 
▼aane acre tax. In the south they seem, as far as they could, to have applied the 
eli3>orate system of rents, cesses, and forced labour which had earlier been in foroa 
iaKatnAgiri Jervia* Konkan, 88-89 and 125-126. 

« Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 790-792, 
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by deeds passed by the mdmlatddr. These alienations were not entered 
in the revenue statement sent to head-quarters. The district officers 
were not authorized to alienate the government land, and whenever 
they took upon themselves to alienate land, they would account for 
it in the rent statement as having been given for houses or gardens. 
They had no authority to punish or degrade the rich or to grant 
remissions to husbandmen. These matters were settled in Poena. 
During the time of N&na Fadnavis (1 795) the yearly salaries of 
sarsubheddrs varied from £500 to £1000 (Rs. 5000 - Rs. 10,000) ; and 
of subheddrs from £50 to £200 (Rs. 500-Rs. 2000). These amounts 
were paid from Poena. Besides their pay some of them were granted 
allowances for keeping palanquins, pdlkhis, and state umbrellas, 
abddgirs. They were also granted servants' allowance, table 
allowance, and special allowances for particular services. 

The hereditary district officers, the revenue superintendent desdi or 
deskmukh, and the accountant deahpdnde, of whom there were two for 
each of the sixty-one petty divisions, were continued at first in muck 
the same position as under the Muhammadans. The chief change was 
that instead of giving them rent-free izdfat villages, they were paid 
a fixed percentage (669) on their revenue collections. They were 
allowed to continue to hold their former villages but were forced to 
pay their full assessment. When the practice of farming villages 
and sab-divisions became universal the hereditary district officers 
became almost useless. Their families were broken and their pay 
scattered and alienated.^ 

Village headmen were continued and were introduced into those 
parts of the Portuguese territory where they had not been before. 
In SAlsette (1741) no hereditary district officers were appointed, 
but, in their place, managers, havdlddrs, were nominated to whom 
the headmen paid the village rent. Two new upper classes were 
introduced, high caste landholders known as pandharpeshdsj and 
village revenue farmers incorrectly called hhoU, The pdndliarpeshds 
were found necessary in the Portuguese territories from which all 
landlords had fled to Bombay and Goa. In other parts of the land, as 
the revenue was taken in advance, it was also advisable to have some 
men of capital who could help the very poor husbandmen. Further, 
the country had suffered greatly from the disorders which had marked 
the close of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries. Much of the land had fallen waste and the ordinary 
husbandmen, many of the best of whom had given up tillage for 
military service, were unfit to bear the risk and outlay of bringing 
the land under tillage. For these reasons men of the upper class, 
chiefly Br^mans and Prabhus and a few Musalmkns, were 
encouraged to take land.^ 

Colonel Francis states that the new settlers were allowed to hold land 
at specially low rates.' But it seems doubtful whether at first they were 



^ Mr. Marriott, lith Augnst 1820, in ThAna Collector's Outward File, 1820, 
162-164. 

2 The BriLhmans would teem to have been chiefly Konkanasth BdUimans, and the 
Prabhut were probably KAyasth Prabhut. s Bom. Gov. SeL XCVL 75-76. 
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given any special concessions in addition to the very light rates 
always levied on newly tilled lands^ which in S^lsette were two-thirds, 
half, one-third, or even one-fourth of the old Portuguese rates.^ The 
terms offered in the case of lands that had long been waste were 
even more liberal, freedom from assessment for eight, ten, twelve, or 
fifteen years according to the state of the land and then several 
years of slowly increasing rental.^ These pdndharpeshds, besides 
their high position as large landholders, filled many offices, and 
hundreds of them acted as agents for the commandants of the 
hill forts. They were allowed by the state to buy and keep slaves to 
till their land.* Afterwards (1800) when the country was given over 
to be rack-rented by revenue farmers, the pdndharpeshds would 
seem to have been able to resist the payment of ^e additional 
cesses, and this would seem to be the reason why, at the beginning 
of British rule, they were found to be holding land at lower rates 
than the Kunbis.^ 

In the waste state of the district more help was wanted to 
spread tillage than the pdndharpeshds could give, and, from 
the beginning of Maritha rule, the practice of revenue farming 
was introduced. The practice as first introduced differed in two 
important points from the revenue farming that brought ruin 
on the district in the latter part of the Peshwa's rule. Farming 
was at first almost entirely confined to villages. The managers of 
Bub-divisions were, as a rule, paid state servants who exercised 
an effective check on the abuses of revenue farmers.^ The farm was 
also granted for a term of years, generally six years, and it was for the 
farmer's interest to improve the village. He aided tillage by making 
advances of seed and money, by granting waste lands on specially 
low terms, and by striving to improve the village resources.® 

In the lands that were conquered from Angria and the Jawh&r 
chief the Peshwds do not seem for several years to have made any 
marked change in the system of assessment. In the Portuguese 
territory they levied not only the tax formerly received by the 
Portuguese government, but the rents collected by the landlords. 
As no part of the rent was spent in improving the country this 
change had a bad effect. But the injury was to some extent met 

1 Reg. I. of 1808, teo. VIH. cl. 4. 

s RepUes to Rev. Queries, 31st Oct. 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 751-752. 

S Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 163-165. 

4 Of the oriffin of the specially low rates paid by the pdndharpeshds the records 
contain several explanations. Mr. Marriott in one place (Letter, 29th January 1820, in 
Ms. Sel. 160, 56 - 61} explains the lower rate as a special concession to BrtUimans. But 
the lower rates were not confined to BrAhmans, and he afterwards (12th May 1820, 
Ms. Sel. 160, 78-80) suggests that the special terms may have been originally granted 
to help to bring waste under tillage. Mr. Bax (5th May 1827, MS. Sel. 160, 421) traces 
the easy rates to their ignorance of field work. The explanation given in the text 
is Mr. Simson's. (23rd August 1826, MS Sel. 160, 304). But though the chief 
difference was due to their power of resisting exactions, it would seem that originally 
they had been assessed at lighter rates than the others. See Bom. Gov. Rev. Rea 
700 of 1836, 150. 

ft This was not always the case. Replies to Rev. Queries, MS. SeL 160, 754, 755. 

« Replies to Rev. Queries, MS. Sel. 160, 746-748, 754, 755. Except when a deed 
or aanad was obtained from the public officers, the farmer's concessions were for one 
year only ; ditto 747. 
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hj the easj terms wHcli the MardtH^s soon began to offer for the 
tillage of waste lands^ and for about twentj-three jears the districta 
were fairly prosperous.* Then (1761), daring the minority of 
M4dhayr4Y, the practice of farming villages for a year was 
introduced, many fresh cesses were levied, and the people were 
ground down by vague extras, moghamh ehadks, and by heavy 
demands for unpaid labour, be^dr. To some extent the higher 
classes were free from or were able to withstand these fresh demands. 
But this only increased the misery of the poor on whom the whole 
burden was thrown together with every kind of oppression to enforce 
its exaction. In 1772 an attempt was made to improve matters hot 
with little success, and, in 1774, when Si.lsette passed to the British, 
its state was most depressed.^ Inquiries then showed that the 
Mar4th&3 had introduced forty-six money and twenty*four grain 
cesses. These cesses included almost every possible subject of 
taxation, a charge for embankments, for religious worship, for cattle 
grazing, and for cutting firewood. Husbandmen, besides paying 
for their land, had to pay a straw and grass tax, and, if they grew 
vegetables, their onions, water melons, and pepper had to pay; if they 
had cows they had to pay a dairy tax ; and if they had trees they 
had to pay liquor, oil, or fruit taxes. Fishermen had to pay a creek 
tax, two fish taxes, a prawn tshx, and a boat tax. Traders had to 
pay a shop tax and a police cess.' 

About the year 1770 a vigorous attempt was made to simplify 
and improve the system of assessment. The first survey of which 
record remains^ was in 1771-72, when the mdmlaiddr Trimbak 
YiniLyak surveyed Kaly&n, divided the land into bighas, arranged 
them into three classes according to the nature of the soil, and assessed 
each class at a bigha rate. In the same year the Yaishakhara 
petty division was surveyed by the saranjdmddr of Sinnar. In 1 785-S6 
the three petty divisions, mahdls, of Nasrdpur, Kothal KhaUti, and 
Nehar were sui-veyed by the commandant of Shivgad. In 1788-89 
Trimbak Vinayak's survey of KalyAn was revised by the mdml^iddo' 
Saddshiv Keshav. In 1 793-94 the lands of Bossein, Ag^hi, Sanj&n, 
Dahanu, Nehar, and M&him were surveyed by the mdmlatddt 
Sad^hiv Baghun&th who measured the land into bighds and fixed 
the assessment. In 1795-96 a like survey of the petty division of 
V4sra was made by B^mrdv NAr4yan the commandant of B£jm&chi 
fort.^ In some of these surveys the land was divided into several 
classes according to the nature of the soil, each class being assessed 
at a different rate. In other surveys no distinction was drawn 
between the different classes of land ; good and bad paid the same 
rent.* 



1 After twenty-three yeara oestee began to be added. East India Papera, IIL 774» 

8 Reg. I. of 1808» aea XVIIL cl. 2 ; Mr. Marriott, MS. Sel. 160, 135-136. 

8 Details are given in R^. L of 1808, lec. VIIL-XVU. 

* The pole, k^hi, by which the land was measured was five cubits five fists lon^ tlie 
cubit being fourteen tcums making the stick eighty taaua. The bigka inolnded twenty 
pdnds of twenty poles each or 400 square poles. Ma Sel, 160, 713. 

5 Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 713, 714. 

6 Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in Ma Sel. 160, 139. 
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Of the Maritha surveys i^he one most highly spoken of by the 
people was Sad^shiy Keshav's revised survey of Kalydn (1788-89). 
He visited the land^ classified it aocording to its fertility which he 
ascertained by experiments lasting over ten years^ and fixed the 
government share at the money value of one-third of its average 
produce. The rates were 10^. 7^(2. (Rs. 5-5) for first class land, 68. 
6d. (Bs. 4-4) for second class, and Qe. 4^d. (Bs. 3-3) for third class.^ 
Only the rice lands were measured. The hill lands were assessed at 
a money rate of S^. (Rs. 1^) on a nominal bigha, which was an area 
estimated equal to a bigha with a due allowance for rock and 
underwood.^ Before fixing the amount of the village rental the new 
estimates were compared with the standard rates, dor dam shirasta, 
all differences between the old rates and the proposed rates were 
referred to Poena, and the final amount determined according to the 
orders of the government. The total rentals, kamdls, fixed in this 
way settled the demands for future years. Without orders from 
Poona the local officers had no power to ask anything over the full 
rental, kamdl jama? 

These surveys remained in use for only a few years. With the 
dose of N&na Fadnavis' management (1800) the attempt to levy a 
moderate and fair rental was given up.^ During the reign of the 
lastPeshwa (1800-1817), who, under British protection, was heedless 
of unpopularity and anxious only to amass wealth, the practice of 
farming was extended from the farming of villages to the farming of 
sab-divisions tdlukda and districts pi'dnte. The farms were given 
to the highest bidders and the length of the lease was lowered from 
six to five or even to one year. Some one at court secured the 
&rm ; he sub-let it to a second speculator, and he again perhaps to 
three or four others. Between the original farmer and ihe people 
there were often several grades of middlemen, all of whom looked 
for a profit. Besides this the tenure of the farms was uncertain. 
On some frivolous pretext leases were often taken from one farmer 
and given to another. A revenue farmer had to make the most of 
his chance so long as it lasted. The people were at his mercy ; no 
limit was set to the amount he might wring from t^em. Besides 
from his revenue cesses, he could enrich himself from the proceeds 
of fines.^ The former government officers, the m4/mlatdd^8 and the 

I The rupees repreeented the asseflsment and the asziM cesees to meet the cost of 
the collection and of district establishment. Mr. Bavies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Got. 
Ber. Beo.700 of 1836» 149.151. Mr. Langford, 26th February 1842, in Bom. Gov. Rot. 
Bee. Id48 of 1842, 50. The same rates were introduced by Sad^bhiv Keshav into 
Morbid. Mr. Qibeme, 13th Ainil 1837, in Bom. Gov. Bev. Bee 775 of 1837, 103 ; and 
Mr. Williamson, 13ih May 1835, in Rev. Beo. 700 of 1836, 7-19. Major Jervis gives 
lU H<Lj 9v. ed., and 7«. 4id. (Bs. 5-13, Bs. 4-12, and Rs. 3-11). (Eonkan, 125). 
Captain, now General, Francis (Bom, Gov. Sel. XCYI. 3) gives lOs. (Bs. 5) for the first, 
8«. (Rs. i) for the second, and 6«. (Bs. 3) for the third. 8 Jervis* Konhan, 126. 

S Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828,MS, Sel. 160, 772, 773. According 
to Major Jervis (Konkan, 125) SadAshiv Keshav's survey mcluded Taloja and YAja 
inPanvel ; Mnrbid, Gkirath, and Korkada in Korkada ; SonAla, Dug^, and Bhiwndi 
in Bhiwndi ; Ambamilth. Visundri, B^ha» Kunda, and Kh&bila in Vardi ; and Sher, 
Alyini, and B^nr in Sdkurli. 

4 Mr. Marriott, 1821, Ma Sel. 160, 142. The great famine of 1790 must also have 
thrown the revenue arrangements into confusion. 

< ' The farmers wese wholly unrestricted as to the amount of revenue to be levied 
from the people whom they were also permitted to fine at their discretion and 
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mahdlkaris, generally became the revenue farmers^ and, knowing 
the secret sources of wealth, either raised the rates or levied fresh 
cesses.^ Up to the close of the eighteenth century the local officers 
had no power to add to the rental. But under the last Peshwa the 
farmer could raise the rent of any field he chose. If the holder 
refused to pay the higher rate his land was taken from him and 
given to any one who would agree to the new rates.* Thus in 
Nasr^pur and several other sub-divisions, instead of three classes 
paying 10«. 7Jd. (Rs. 5-5), 8«. 6d. (R«. 4-4), and 68. 4id. (Rs. 8-8), 
a uniform rate of 11«. (Rs. 5^) was levied from all lands that could 
yield an average crop. This rate was enforced from the Kunbis. 
But the higher class of landholders, the Brahman and Prabhu 
pdndharpeshds refused to pay more than 8«. 6d, (Rs. 4-4).' In 
other parts, such as south Kalydu, Bassein and Sanj^n, the rents 
were not changed, but cesses were added equal to fifty per cent 
of the old rental.* In addition to these levies large sums were 
taken from the husbandmen to meet village expenses. The sums 
were levied by the headmen by an assessment in addition to the 
government rental. The sum collected was spent in feeding 
religious beggars, in giving village feasts, and in meeting sundry 
other charges.^ 

In villages let to revenue farmers the farmer, or Jehot^ made the 
settlement with the husbandmen. In villages not let to farmers 
the government officer or mahdlkari made the settlement with the 
headman, pdtil or kdrbhdri, of the village.^ The pdtil settled the 
payments to be made by the different villagers. The whole rental 
was levied by instalments. The pdtil collected the amount due for 
each instalment and paid it either to the farmer or to the officer in 
charge of the petty division, who forwarded it to the officer in charge 
of the division by whom it was sent to head-quarters. Though the 
government was, as a rule, satisfied with receiving the revenue by- 
instalments,^ sometimes if hard pressed for funds they levied the 



appropriate the mulct to their own benefit.' Mr. Marriott, 22nd Jnne IS 18, MS. SeL 
160, 1-3. In the last years of the Peahwa's rule, writes Mr. Da vies in 1836, the 
people suffered under the most oppressive system ever heard of. They were the 
slaves of a set of freebooters who, in consideration of satisfying a craving^ and 
tyrannical government, were allowed to take all they could. And, as the ministers 
never scrupled to turn away one farmer if he was privately outbid by another, the 
farmers took good care that none of their privileges lacked exercise. Bom. Grov. 
Bev. Rec 700 of 1836, 156. 

1 Replies to Rev. Qaes. 31st Oct. 1828, MS. SeL 160,764, 765. 2 Ditto, 773. 

8 Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 151, 152. 
Mr. Davies* account is for Nasripur. Mr. Simson the Collector adds, ' With the change 
of a few names and figures, the account of Nasr&pur is the revenue history of a large 
portion of the territory under the Peshwa.' Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 134. 

4 Mr. Davies, 8th October 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 746 of 1836, 216. In 1836 
inquiries brought to light, over the whole district including Kol&ba, 167 cesses of 
which 149 fell on the husbandmen. Of the 149 no fewer Uian ninety were vagae 
extras, mogJuim vdtni. Ditto, 195, 211. 

6 Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 782-784. 
» MS. SeL 160, 755, 756. 

7 N&nR Fadnavis fixed four equal instalments, the first in October and November (end 
of Kdrtik shudh to end of MdrgcuhirgJi), the second in December and January (end of 
Pau^ diudh to end of Mdgh shudh), the third in February and March (end of Phdlffum 
Shudh to end of Chaitra), the fourth in April and May (end of Vaiahdkh thudh to end 
of Jeshth). Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 774, 775. 
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rental in advance. When this was done the mahdlJcaris and mdm- 
latddrs were allowed interest on the payments made till they became 
due. If there was any shortcoming in the payment of a village rental 
the farmer had to mdke it good.^ 

In the parts of the Kaly^n district that had been surveyed the 
villages paid a higha cash rate. In other parts of Thina the rent 
was a share of the produce. In the north of the district this 
share of the produce was taken in kind. In other parts it was 
commuted for a money payment which was fixed either on an average 
of the prices ruling at harvest time^' or on the highest market price 
in the previous year.' The villages made their money payments in 
Surat or Ghinchvad rupees or by an assignment, havdla, on a banker. 
The mahdlkaris made similar transfers to the subheddrs who took 
exchange bills from the local moneylenders on Poena bankers, from 
whom the amounts were recovered and paid into the Poena treasury. 
Occasionally drafts, vardts, were granted to individuals for advances 
made by them at Poena, and the amounts collected from those on 
whom the drafts were drawn. Exchange was charged at the rate 
of ten per cent.^ Against the tyranny of the farmers there was 
no redress. Up to the end of the eighteenth century, if a local 
moneylender or revenue farmer was overbearing, the people 
complained to the local officers, and if the local officers gave them 
no redress they appealed to the government at Poena. Under 
N^a Fadnavis speedy justice was done. But under the last Peshwa 
the ill-used poor seldom had a hearing.' Though sorely oppressed 
by these exactions the people did not fall into utter poverty. This 
would seem to have been mainly due to the fact that the Deccan was 
so ruined by the wars at the beginning of the present centuiiy that for 
many years after it continued to draw supplies of men and of grain 
from the Konkan. Many of the husbandmen entered military 
service,® and the large area of arable waste gave those who remained 
not only the chance of moving from one village to another, but 
of securing waste lands which were offered on lease on very easy 
terms.^ In the disturbed state of the Deccan there was a great 
demand for Konkan rice. The quiet districts below the Sahy&dris 
were the granaries of the Mar4tha government. Many stores were 
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1 Replies to Revenne Questions, MS. Sel. 160, 775, 776. 

« Mr. Simeon, I6th May 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 592. 

< Replies to Revenne Questions, 31st October 182$, in MS. Sel. 160,773. 

^ Replies to Revenue Qnestions, 31st October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 777. 

B Replies to Revenne Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 771-772. 

^ The forts in the Konkan and immediately above the Sahy&dris were in great 
measure garrisoned by Konkan husbandmen whom Mari^tha exactions had forced to 
give up tillage. MS. Sel. 160 (1818 - 1830), 4, 5. 

7 B4jirAy Peshwa gave arable waste Isnd on rent-free leases for from fifteen to 
forty years. Payment then began and was gradually raised to a fuU rental. Replies 
to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 751. According to one 
account (Bom. Oov. SeL XCVI. 125) the extensive tract of land known as the 
khdrdpdt was all or nearly all reclaimed under the Peshwa's rule, when it was 
customary to nve leases of from twenty to thirty years before the fuU assessment 
was demanded. But the practice of giving leases for reclaiming salt lands was much 
(^der, and it seems probable that much of the khdrdp<U was reclaimed at a much 
earlier date. See Bom, Gov. Sel. GXLIV. 3. 
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established and the people found a ready market for their grain near 
their homes and at high prices.^ 

SECTION IV.— BRITISH MANAGEMENT. 
Under British management Sdlsette and Karanja improved but 
showly. In 1774^ when S&lsette and Karanja were conqaered by 
the English^ the people were much depressed and the revenue was 
in arrears.^ A resident or chief and &ctors were appointed to 
S^lsette and a resident to Karanja.^ The system of collecting the 
revenue remained for a time imchanged. The villages continued 
to be put to auction, and the right of farming their revenues 
was as before made over to the highest bidder. The result 
was unsatisfactory. The people were wretched and the farmers 
often failed to pay the amounts they had bid. In 1788 revenue 
contracting was given up and the management of the villages 
was entrasted to Government officers. But the great famine of 
1790 undid any improvement which the change of system might 
have caused. During the twenty-one years ending 1795^ while the 
average amount claimed was £19^556 (Bs. 1^95,560)^ the average 
collections were not more than £17,721 (Us. 1,77,210).^ 

In 1798-99 a new system was introduced. All available Portuguese 
and Mar&tha records were examined, the petty taxes levied by the 
Portuguese and the Mar&th&s were abolished, the average produce 
of each village was ascertained, and the Government demand waa 
fixed at one-third of the estimated average produce for all lands 
except shilotri lands, which, as they had been held on specially easy 
terms, were charged little more than one-fifth.^ In 1801 the grain 
share was for a term of ten years commuted to a money rental at 
the rate of £2 (Bs. 20) the mvda (25 mans) for white and £1 12^. 
(Bs. 16) for red rice.* At the same time arrangements were made 
for bridging the channel between S41sette and Bombay. This 
work, the Sion causeway, was begun in 1799 and finished in 1803. 
In that year Sdlsette again suffered very severely from famine. But 
the distress did lasting good to the island by forcing the repeal of 
the heavy customs dues which tiU then had been levied on all 
produce passing to Bombay.^ From this time the state of the island 
steadily improved. In 1807 (April) the Government share of rice 
had risen to 8824 mudds or 860 mudds more than the Government 
share in 1774. In the next year the returns showed 49,530 people, 
11,328 houses, 16,995 cattle, 492 carts, and 431 boats. The part of 
the island near B&ndra was specially prosperous ; it had a brisk 
coasting trade, and a good market for its vegetables.® In 1810-11 
the commutation rates were raised from £2 to £2 bs. (Bs. 20- 
Rs. 22 i) for a muda of white rice and from £1 I2s. to £1 14s* 
(Bs. 16 - Rs. 17) for a muda of red rice. The increase wonld seem 
to have been excessive and the rates were afterwards reduced to the 



1 Mr. Davies, Sdth February 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 700 of 1896, 67. The 
average prices were 4«. (Re. 2) per trutn, s R^. I. of 1808, sec. 19. 

s Reg. III. of 1799, sec. 1. « Reg. I. of 1808, sec. 21. 

K Reg. I. of 1808, sees. 23 & 36, d 10. « Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 12i4 of 1841, 188; 

7 Reg. L of 1808, sec. 63. 8^ Reg. I. of 1808, seoe. 86, 66, 76. 
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former standard.^ In 1819 the state of Silsette was 
The average yearly rental had risen from £18,924 (Rs. 1,89,240) in 
the ten years ending 1798 to £22,763 (Rs. 2,27,630) in the twenty, 
one years ending 1819.^ To the state of Earanja the only reference 
that has been traced is, that mnch of the land was in the hands of 
middlemen who took from the hnsbandmen one-half of the produce.' 

From the cession of the Peshwa's possessions in 1817, the rerenne 
history of the district belongs to three periods. Eighteen years 
(1817-1835) of few changes in assessment and little advance in 
prosperity; nineteen years (1835-1854) of reduced rental and rapid 
advance ; and twenty-seven years (1854-1881), since the beginning 
of the revenue survey, of slightly enhanced rates and graduia 
progress. The chief changes in the eighteen years ending 1835 
were the establishment of village accountants in the place of 
revenue farmers, the reduction in the number of cesses, and the 
correction of individual cases of unequal assessment. The chief 
obstacles to progress were the prevalence of gang robberies, the 
want of a trained or trustworthy native agency, and a great fall in 
produce prices. When they were ceded to the British, the Peshwa's 
territories in the north Konkan were suffering from the excesses of 
gangs of robbers ;^ much arable land was waste; the bulk of the 
people were miserably poor ;^ and, in spite of the most minute and 

futiless exactions, the revenue of the district was less than £140,000 
Rs. 1 4,00,000).* To the general poverty Bassein was a marked 
exception. It was rich with sugarcane and plantains ; perhaps in all 
India there was no spot more highly tilled.^ Under tne system of 
revenue contracting and by the division and sale of their shares in 
the revenue the hereditary district officers had ceased to be of use.* 
The stipendiary officers were almost all revenue contractors for 
sub-divisions and petty divisions, and the cbief power in the villages 
was in the hands of the village contractor or khot. The village 
staff was generally represented by headmen and mhdrs, and there 
was occasionally an assistant to the headman, who was called madhvi 
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I Mr. Langford, 28th November 1840, Bom. Gov. Bey. Reo. 1244 of 1841, 1S7-139. 
The payment in ouh or in kind is said to have been optional. The commutation 
prieee were very moderate, bnt the people aeem to have thouffht that they were bound 
to pay at least a part in kind. Blr. Marriott, 14th June 1^, in Thtoa GoUector's 
Outward File, 1820, 124-127. 

S Mr. Marriott, 29th November 1819, in MS. SeL 160, 43. 

S Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 1818, in MS. SeL 160 (1818- 1830), 24, 26. In some of the 
aalt-rioe lands half of the crop seems to have been taken. Beg. L of 1808, sec. 36, d. 7. 

* Under the Har4thAs the mdmloUddr$ and mahdOearU had armed messengen and 
horsemen or entertained bands of Kolis. Baids from hiU tribes were very common. 
Bev. Ans. Slst Oct. 1828, MS. SeL 160, 771. 

B The result of the revenue farmerB* exactions was that the people were reduced 
to the neatest Povertv and many villages were empty. Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 
1818, MS. SeL 160, 1-3. 

At the time of cession the north Konkan was divided among four districts, 
pnfnte, Kalyto, Bhiwndi, BeUpur, and KamAla. The gross value of the territoi7 
was, on the average of the four preceding years, £160,776 (Bs. 15,07,760). Of this 
£11,617 (Bs. 1,16,170) were made over toSurat and £139,159 (Bs. 13,91,690) left to 
Mr. Marriott's ohwge. MS. Sel. 160, 122. 

y Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in MS. SeL 160, 136. This prosperity was the 
VBSvlt of a fraud. See below, p. 564. 

• Mr. Mairiott, Uth August 1820, in ThiUia CoUector's Outward File, 1820, 162*164. 
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in Kaly^n and kdrbhari in Bassein. The other village servants, 
bdra halutds were unknown, and there was not a vestige of any 
similar viUage establishment.^ 

Under the ordinary tenure, so long as he paid his rent, the holder 
had a right to remain on the land, but he had no power to pass it to 
any one else.* The place of mirdsddra was taken by sutiddrs, who 
like mircuddra, had full right to dispose of their land.' 8ut% lands 
were liable to be assessed whether they were tilled or whether thej 
were waste. So long as the rent was paid the land remained the 
property of the suttddr, but if the sutiddr failed to pay his rent. 
Government could give it to another, provided there was no 
unexpired lease or kauL^ Lands known as sheri lands were the 
property of the state, and had either never been included in the 
village or had lapsed to the state. The profits went to government 
or to the revenue farmer, or other direct holder under government.^ 
To encourage the tillage of arable waste the sub-divisional ofiELcer or 
kamdviaddr had been allowed to grant yeady leases of waste land at 
light rents under a tenure known as chikhal or dulandi,^ It would 
seem that the prosperity of Bassein was in great measure due to the 
abuse of this privilege. By bribing the state officers the owners of 
the gardens arranged that their gardens should be examined a few 
weeks after the crop had been cleared ofiE the ground. They were then 
entered as waste and granted at a nominal rent for the next year.^ 
Another somewhat important tenure was the special service or 
izdfat, on which the hereditary district officers held certain villages. 
As already explained, under the Mnhammadans these officers held 
the villages rent-free in return for their services. The Mar^this, 
finding that the service villages were specially prosperous, levied the 



1 Replies to Revenue Qaestdons, 3l8t October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 703, 704. The 
yiUage officers were paid by an assignment of five per cent, pdnchotra, on the villaoe 
revenues. Of this nve pw cent, two-thirds went to the pdiU and one-third to the 
mhdr. If there was a pdiiVs assistant the pdtil got three-fifths and the assistant p<Utl 
and the mhdr one-fifth each. Mr. Simson, 27th January 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 262. In 
1845 in answer to the question how far the village communities were fit to manage 
local funds, the Collector Mr. Law rejported that, compared with other Bombay 
provinces, the Konkan was remarkable for the feebleness of its village institutiona. 
Except that everv village had its hereditary pdtil, village institutions could scarcely be 
said to exist. The pdtiU were for the most part so incompetent and ignorant that thejr 
could not be trusted with the Government collections. They were not regarded with 
the same respect as the Deccan p<Uii«, • probably because of the large number of 
Brihmans and other high castes who were engaged in tillage. 9th September 1845, 
Th&na Collector's File, Reports on Qeneral Condition, 1843-1853. 

2 Mr. Marriott, £2nd June 1818, in MS. Sel. 160,26-27. The practice of trans- 
ferrins land under this tenure was winked at by the Maritha government. East 
India Papers, III. 773. 

'Rephes to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in Ma Sel. 160, 741-748. 
The tenure of svU or voUan was the same as mtrd«. East India Papers, III. 778. 
« Replies to Revenue Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 748, 

* Replies to Revenue Questions, Slat October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 745. 

• East India Papers, III. 773, and MS. SeL 160, 271. 

7 Mr. Simson, 27th January 1826, in MS. SeL 160, 271-272. The fraud was not 
found out till 1826, when it had reached an alarming height. Ditto. In 1822, before 
the true explanation of the prosperity of Bassein was known, the Bombay Government 
wrote (East India Papers, III. 774), ' The cultivation of suoarcane and plantains is 
very costlv, somewhat hazardous, and requires a constantly floating large capital, the 
'security of which seems not to have been afiected by the rapacity of the Maritha 
officers.' 
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fall rental from them and allowed the officers to remain their nominal 
proprietors, paying them by a percentage on their collections,^ Two 
classes of men held their lands on specicdly easy rates. These were 
ihe pdndharpeahde oi whom an account has already been given, and 
the dulandist or people of two villages who lived in one village and 
held land in another. The object of this practice was to take 
advantage of the very low rates at which waste land was let.^ 

There were six leading forms of assessment, bighdvni or bigha 
rate, dhep an nnmeasured lump or parcel of land, toka or hunda 
meaning much the same as dhep, mogham or vague, ardhel or half 
share, and ndngar or koyta a plough or sickle tax. The bigha rate 
varied greatly in different places. It was taken in money or in 
grain, or it was a cash commutation of a grain rent,^ The dhep or 
lump system, which has already been described, prevailed chiefly 
in Bassein and other places that had been under the Portuguese. 
Under this system the land was not measured, but the outturn of the 
crop was tested for three years and the rent fixed at one-half of the 
average yield.* According to their yield the lands were arranged in 
the following order : eight adholis equal to one kudu, twenty kudiuf 
to one hhwndi, and four khandie to one mvda,^ The muda ought to 
have been a fixed measure, but partly from the disorders that had 
crept in under the farming system, when the burden of the land tax 
was shifted more and more on the poorer holders, and partly from 
the opportunity for fraud which the ignorance of the first British 
officers offered, the muda varied from six to thirty-two mans,^ The 
form of assessment in use in the wild north-east was called toka or 
hunda, that is a piece or unmeasured plot of land varying from two 
to six bighds from which a grain rent was taken. The plot was 
divided into annas or sixteenths. The rent did not seem to be 
fixed in accordance with any rule or principle, but the amount was 
generally small.^ The vague, or mogham, assessment was a lump 
charge in kind or money, on a plot of land without reference to 
any standard of area or outturn. The half crop, or ardhel, system 
varied from year to year with the harvest; it was iu force chiefly 
in lands reclaimed from the sea. The plough ndngar, the hoe 
hudal, the sickle koyta, and the pickaxe, kurhdd, cesses, which were 
chiefly found in the wilder parts, varied in different places. Garden 
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1 lad^aJt Tillages were aometimes resamed and given to othera in farm, the hak9 
being paid to the zaminddrs to whom they belonged. Repliea to Bevenne Qneationa, 
Slat October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 7fiO. 

t Ma Sel. 160, 60-61. 8 MS. Sel. 160, 137. 

^ MS. Sel. 160, 138, 71 1-712. l^one of the acconnta that have been traced anpport 
Major Jervia' view that the basis of the dhep ayatem waa the quantity of aeed 
rsQuired to aow a plot of land. Konkan, 82. « MS. Sel. 160, 712. 

* One retnm in which the mv€Ui waa entered aa varying from aiz to fourteen man» 
was afterwaxda found to be fraudulent. In the year before the muda had been an 
uniform meaaure <^ more than fourteen mans. Mr. Simaon, 27th January 1826, 
in Ma Sel. 160, 276. A muda (Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 1244 of 1841, 138) ia equal to 25 
fiwma. The aaaeaament of the muda varied (1828) between 6 and 32 mans, MS. SeL 
160, 712. See alao Jervia* Konkan, 125. 

7 Rev. Anawera, Slat October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 712-718 ; Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 
867 of 1838, 289. The worda in the original are taka and kan, Theae are namea of 
eoina that aeem to have no connection with the tenure in queation. They perhaps 
found their way in, instead of the less known toka and hunda, meaning lump or mass. 
See above, pp. 531, 550. 
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land paid a higlia rate and a farther cess on e^ery fruit-yielding 
tree.^ Except in Kaly4n and in a few other places the assessment 
was paid in kind.' 

Besides the land assessment one hundred cesses were levied." Of 
these the chief were a house taz^ a tobacco tax, a tax on fowls, a tax 
on liquour-yielding trees, a commuted labour tax, a cattle tax, several 
taxes to pay for official presents, and a firewood tax.* 

The chief change introduced in the revenue system was the 
appointment of village accountants in the place of revenue farmers, 
hhots.^ Few other changes were made. It was thought best to 
continue the existing system till detailed information should be 
available.^ Though no great changes were made, the ordinary land 
tenure was so far modified that holders were allowed to sell, mortgage, 
or otherwise transfer their land, on condition that the person to whom 
it was made over was liable to pay the G-overnment demand.^ The 
Collector proposed that the privileges of the pdndharpeshda should 
cease, but Government held that there was no sufficient reason 
why they should be discontinued.^ As regards the dulandis, the 
people who tilled in one village and lived in another. Government 
agreed with the Collector that as there was arable waste land in 
almost every village, nothing was gained by people going to other 
villages to till. They therefore decided to put a stop to the practice 
of granting outsiders specially easy rates.^ 

In the UoUector's opinion the land was not directly over-assessed. 
On the whole it perhaps paid less than the English collected in 
S&lsette and E[aranja. What made the Government demand 
oppressive was the number of extra cesses and the variety of 
rates which opened opportunities for fraud. The chief object was 
to sweep away the extra cesses and consolidate the Government 
demand mto one fair tax, to let the people know beforehand what they 
had to pay, and to take their rents from them at the time when 
payment was easiest.^^ The Collector proposed that the country 
should be surveyed and the Government demand fixed at one-third 
of the estimated produce.^^ The rental should be, he thought, taken in 



1 ICr. Marriott, llth July 1821, in MS. SeL 160, 139-140. 

* Mr. Simson, 30th Sept. 1826, in MS. SeL 160, 351-354. As already noticed the 
aMeasments in Kalyto and other plaoee were not SadAahir Eeahav's rates, bat thoee 
introdaced by the fanners. Us, (Ra. 5-8) for Ennbis and 8«. 6d. (Re. 4-4) |for 
pdndharpeshds. Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Qov. Key. Rec. 700 of 1836, 152. 

* Replies to Revenae Qaestions, Slst October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 756-770. 

4 DetaUs are given by Mr. Marriott, 17 th October 1818, in Rev. Diary, 136 of 1818, 
6158-5163. 

• Rev. Diary, 151 of 1820, 1039. The taUUi regulation (11. of 1814) was introdnoed 
on the25th Janoaiy 1820. • MS. Sel. 160 (1818-1830), 41-51. 

7 Mr. Marriott, 22nd Jane 1818, in MS. SeL 160, 26, 27. 

" lir. Marriott, 29th January 1820, in MS. Sel. 160, 56-60; and Gov. Answer to 
petitions from cultivators, 14th July 1820, in MS. Sel. 160, 313. 

• MS. SeL 160, 60, 61, 313. 10 Mr. Marriott, 20th Oct 1818, in MS. SeL 160.32. 
11 In suggesting one-third of the produce as the Government share Mr. Marriott, 

who was an advocate of the landlord or zamiwidri system, hoped that it would leave to 
the cultivator enough of surplus profit to enable the present landholders to maintain 
labourers instead of tiiemselves working. In this way he hoped that a class of 
landholders would be formed ' on the most unerring principles of nature. ' Bom. Gov. 
Letter, 19th April 1822 ; East India Papers, m. 767. 
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money not in grain. Grain payments required a costly machinery 
and left openings for fraud. As information v^onld at first be scanty 
and perhaps misleading^ it was not safe to make the rates permanent ; 
they mighty he thought, be introduced for twelve years/ 

Before deciding on his proposals Gbvemment called on Mr. 
Marriott to furnish a return of the difEerent sources of revenuCj 
especially of the cesses or taxes. In reply Mr. Marriott drew up 
a list of thirty- six cesses, and stated that there were many more 
which varied so greatly in different places that he thought it 
unnecessary to prepare a complete list. Government were not 
satisfied with this si»tement of cesses, and, in calling for a fuller 
list, noticed that whatever the defects of the present system might 
be Government could not attempt to change it without the fullest 
information. In December 1818, after a personal explanation of his 
views by Mr. Marriott, his proposals were sanctioned, and consent 
was given to the beginning of a survey.* In November 1819 another 
order was issued limiting Mr. Marriott's operations to inquiry. No 
changes were to be introduced without specific instructions. Before 
this second order reached him Mr. Marriott had issued a proclamation 
to the eEEect that cesses were to be abolished. He was accordingly 
allowed to carry out this part of his plan and arrange for a 
corresponding change in the land revenue, to make good the loss 
caused by the repeal of the cesses. No other changes were to be 
made, and even for this change no promise of permanency was to be 
given and the Collector was to report on every step he took.' 

Meanwhile Mr. Marriott pressed on the work of survey. The 
principle of the survey was to ascertain the extent of land in 
cultivation, in view of an assessment on the basis that one-third of the 
gross produce should go to Government ; to find out the area of arable 
waste ; to discover the different kinds of tillage ; and to classify the 
lands. A statement of the different kinds of land showed 236,089 
bighds under tillage and 59,671 bighds of arable waste.^ The unit 
of measure was the rod of nine feet and 19*2 quarter inches which 
had been used in 1808 in surveying.^ After measuring them the 
rice lands were arranged into four classes each assessed at different 
rates. Garden land was, as before, assessed at a cash rental, except 
that instead of separate land and tree taxes only one cess was 
levied. To stimulate the spread of tillage waste lands were put to 
auction free of charge to the man who agreed to bring them under 
tillage in the shortest time.^ A class to whom the Collector was 
specially anxious to offer every inducement to settle were the wild 
hill tribes, the Kolis, Bhils, E[^thkaris, and Thakurs. These ' almost 
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1 Mr. Marriott, June 22iid, 1818, in MS. Sel. leO, 26, 26. 

s MS. SeL 160, 38. 3 East India Papen, III. 768. « East India Papers, III. 775. 

* Reg. I. of 1808, sec 2. This rod was abont eight per cent less than the old 
MarAtha rod. Bat the people did not suffer, as in the MarAtha sarveya no aocoont 
was taken of fractions between fifteen and twenty rods, and even 15^ rods were 
entered^as one pind or twenty rods. (MS. Sel. 160, 107-108). The table of measures 
was one rod of 9*4 feet eqoal to ^y^ hands and fiy^ fists, 20 square rods equal to one 
square pdnd, and 20 square pdnda equal to one higha of 35,344 square feet or about 
four-fifths of an acre. Reg. L of 1808, sec. 2. 

• Kovember 1810, Rev. Diary 144 of 1819, 3332. 
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savages' lived in small cabins in the depths of the forests in a most 
degraded state. They gained a scanty liyelihood^ partly by tilling 
forest patches and partly by huntings but chiefly by plundering 
their more settled neighbours. Not only were they wretched 
themselves, but their love of plunder kept the villagers in constant 
alarm. So long as these tribes remained in the state in which they 
were, there was no hope for improvement in the parts of the country 
where they lived. It was of the highest consequence to win them 
to honest work by assuring them the enjoyment of a moderate share 
of the produce of their labour.^ Anotner class whom it was most 
important to reclaim to husbandry were the men, who, during the 
past disturbances, had forsaken their fields for military service. To 
these men the Collector offered plots of arable waste to be held free 
for eight years and then to be charged at the same rates as the 
surrounding fields.' In consideration of the poverty of the district 



^ Mr. Marriott, 22iid Jane 1S18, in MS. Sd. 160, 5, 6. 

' The allotmenta were : for Kavdlddrs seven bighds, for fuUks six, and for peona 
five. These proposals were approved in Oov. Res. I2th February 1820. Rev. Diary 
161 of 1820, 1038- 1042. The nature and effect of the proposed chanffes in assessment 
are shown in the following statement of the rental of the village ofBh^ in Kaly^ 
under the Mar&tha and under Mr. Marriott's system. MS. SeL 160, 62. 

AaseMment o/Bhdl Villagey 1817 and 1819, 



MardOta System. 


Mr. Marriotes SyUem. 




Be. 


I. Land Rbvutus. 


Bs. 


Bice Land: 




SicBland: 




Land eultivated hr the people of the 




First class 88 Mgkda at 8 tnant of rice 
the Irigha, U\lthandi» ; 2nd class 86 
Mghdt at 7 mans the Ifigha, 12^ khanr 




891 




Land held at specially low rates by high 

Land eUled by the people of oiher vil- 
lages if Hghd» at Bs. H 




, 


61 


du : 8rd class 89 b%ghd» at6 man* the 




Id 


higha, 13 khandit ; total of rice 894 
Ukandit or in cash at the rate of Ba. 18 




LaU Crop Land : 




thekhandi 


711 




88 


Late Crop Land : 
19 bighdt AtHi. 1^ 


28 


imrighd8t^tBB,l% 

Total ... 
n. Onsm. 


86 


Uplandt: 
9bighdt9ABM.l\ 

Totd ... 

IL Cbbsm. 


18 


844 


762 






GAar eeOca or house tax 


10 


Brab palm cess, 49 trees at 4 atmat a 




Van taka or female buffalo tax 




troeVT T^ 


12 


Vethva or a commuted labour ceee 


18 






Gonpdt, commuted hemp-bag cess 




Non-agricultural oeaseB, houseoeesBs. 4, 




Ncvar kuie raja^ leave to cut the crop ... 
Defldenoy of former year's rental 




and oommutation oeei Re. 1 


6 


49 






Seri, a oommutod labour ceea 








Bhdt tatart rice oommntaUon oeas 
Tatar kamdi, fbwl oommutation oeas ... 

BcMa. exchange 

Tdd dene, brab palm cew at 4 annaa a 


66 






Total ... 


17 


Tbtal rental ... 


700 


tree 


11 










Leis viUage oAoerif allowance ... 


86 


Total ... 


168 


Net rental ... 


784 


Total rental ... 


707 




Less Tillage officers' allowance ... 
Former net rental ... 


26 


Former net rental ... 
IncTCase ... 


682 


683 


62 



This net increase of Rs. 62 is the balance of the following items : Inoreased 
assessment Bs. 198 ; decrease on the abolition of the following cesses formerly paid. 
by cultivators, j^Aor foiba, van taka, vethva, gonpdt, najar kwU raja, tasar komdi^ 
deficiency of former year's rental, bhdt tasar, wri, and baUa, Ba. 146 ; net increase- 
in rental Bs. 52. 
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the Collector proposed that after the Government share had been 
calculated, a special redaction of twelve per cent should be made. 
Even with this deduction the spread of tillage and the transfer to 
Government of the revenue contractors' profits would, he estimated, 
raise the revenue of the ceded districts to £153,714 (Rs. 15,37,140) 
or £14^555 (Bs. 1,45,550) more than the territory was expected to 
yield. The proposed system might, he thought, be introduced for 
six years and be applied both to the old or conquered, and to the 
new or ceded districts. The whole revenue would be £158,014 
(Rs. 15,80,140), to which the conquered lauds S^lsette aud.Karanja 
would contribute £4300 (Rs. 43,000).^ 

In 1819 and again in 1820 the Collector complained of the size 
of his charge, of its poor and scattered villages, and of the labour 
caused by the small sums in which the revenue was collected. He 
nrged that Th^na might be divided into two districts.^ Government 
were unable to agree to this proposal. The system of management 
was native agency and European superintendence, and no reduction 
in the size of the district could be made.' In addition to the want 
of sufficient European superintendence the Collector had no trained 
or trustworthy native agency. The village accountants, or taldtis, 
who were chosen in 1820, knew little of their charges. They lived 
in the sub-divisional towns and visited their villages only when the 
crops were being threshed. There was no check over them. Except 
when specially ordered the sub-divisional officers, or kamdvisddrs, 
never moved from their towns, and the Collector's secretary, 
daftarddr, never left head-quarters.* To collect information of the 
revenue payments of the different villages was a hopeless task. 
The number of cesses and the variety of practice made it most 
difficult to find out what the different lands were supposed to pay. 
Even if this was ascertained the nominal assessment was often no 
guide to what the land had actually been paying.<^ All classes were 
interested in keeping back information. The revenue farmer 
concealed the source of his gains and the villager kept dark the 
amount of his payments, trusting that the farmer would not make 
them known.^ To all these obstacles were added the trouble caused 
bv the excesses of large gang^ of freebooters,J and ravages of 
cholera in 1818 and 1819 so severe that the district did not recover 
for ten yeara.^ 

Under the weight of these troubles Mr. Marriott seems to have 
felt that his new survey and assessment would not by themselves 
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1 Mr. Marriott, 11th July 1821, in MS. Sel. 160, 149-160. 

t Letters, Itt June 1819 and 7th April 1820, Rev. Diazy 1S3 of 1820, 2105-212S. 

• QoT. Letter, 22nd April 1820, Rev. Diaiy 163 of 1820, 2123. 
« Mr. SuDUon, 30th September 1826. MS. Sel. 160, 324. 

• Mr. Marriott, 22nd June 1818 and 20th October 1818, MS. SeL 160, 1-3 and 31. 

• Mr. Simaon, 30th September 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 328-329. There was the further 
nsk of fslrification of returns. Two marked instances of fraud have been noticed, 
the entry of garden lands in Bassein as arable waste, and the entry of the muda of 
grain as representing from six to fourteen instead of over fourteen man9. Mr. Simtonf 
97tli January 1826, in MS. SeL 160. 271-272, 276. 

' Bev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 771. 

• Rev. Answers, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 702. 
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improve the district. In 1820 (14tli August), looking at the state 
of the district, its wretched impoverished peasantry, its large tracts 
of arable waste, and the great loss from bands of hill robbers, it 
seemed to him that the only hope for improvement was the creation 
of a class of large landholders. When the Government demand on 
a village was fixed by his survey, the village shoold, he thought, be 
leased for a term of five years to the chief representatives of the old 
district officials, the deshmukhs and deshpdndes, and in cases where 
the old families had disappeared new appointments should be made. 
He proposed that the new class of landholders should be allowed to 
bring arable waste under tillage free of rent for five years, and that 
they should be made responsible for the police of the villages they 
held in farm.^ These proposals did not meet with the approval of 
Government. They were opposed to the creation of a class of large 
landholders and their views were upheld by the Court of Directors.' 
As regards the survey Government admitted that the Collector 
had shown the existence of much disorder and abuse, and agreed with 
him that a good sarvey would remove many of the evils. But no 
survey which was not based on a full inquiry into the circumstances 
of the land could be a good survey, and they were doubtful whether 
the new settlement was based on a sufficiently minute knowledge 
of the district. Before the new assessment could be introduced 
Government must clearly know how the land was measured and 
classified, how the crop was estimated, how the commutation from 
a grain to a money rental was fixed, and how the estimates were 
tested. A statement of the former and present rent of each village 
was also required.* Mr. Marriott in a letter of the 10th July 1822 
furnished certain observations and explanations, but the Government 
did not consider them satisfactory. It appeared that the persons 
employed in the sarvey must have been too numerous to admit of 
the Collector's carefully testing their work. Mr. Marriott would, 
the Government thought, have acted more wisely, if he had taken 
and personally supervised one sub-division. The measurements of 
his survey, if they were correct, would be useful, but the new rates 
could not safely be brought into use over the whole district. The 
Collector was directed to introduce the new settlement in one 
sub-division or in such extent of country as he could personally 
superintend, and to be careful to hear all complaints. In other 
parts of the district the character of the work was to be tested by 
the remeasurement and classification of a few villages by a fresh 
staff of surveyors. In taking these tests the measuring and the 
fixing of rates were to be entrusted to different sets of men. The 
assessors were to consult the natives as to the classing of the land, 
and were to settle differences by calling councils or panchdyats from 
neighbouring villages.^ 

These inquiries seem to have shown that the origins^ measurements 



1 Mr. Murriott, 14th Angast 1820, in Th&na Collector '• Out vrud File, 1820,162-170. 
S ReTenne Letter to Bombay, ISth February 1822, East India Papen, III. 771-773. 
8 Gov. Letter, 21st Sept. 1821, in MS. SeL 160, 164- 167. Compaie East India Papers, 
IIL 776. « Gov. Letter, 27th Nor. 1822, East India Papers, IIL 777. 
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and assessments were nntrusfcworthy^ and the attempt to introduce 
a Burvey and settlement was abandoned. Except that in most 
villages village accountants took the place of revenue contractors, 
the revenue continued to be collected on the same system as was in 
use when the district was ceded to the British. The season of 1824 
was disastrous and the people suffered severely.^ This together 
with a demand for grain from the Deccan would seem for some 
years to have kept produce prices high^^ and the assessment though 
clumsy and iiregular seems to have been moderate.* The poverty of 
the people was in a great degree the result of their foolishness. 
Hard drinking^ or rather gross intoxication, was so common that the 
Collector thought it would be advisable to cut down all but a few of 
the liquor-yielding trees.* Bishop Heber, who travelled during the 
rains (June 27, 28) from Panvel to Khand&la, describes the people 
as living in small and mean cottages with steep thatclied roofs and 
very low side walls of loose stones. There was a general look of 
poverty both in their dress and field-tools. But their cattle were 
larger and better bred than Bengal cattle, and were in better case 
than might have been expected after so long a drought.^ 

In 1825 the number of sub-divisions, tdlukds, was reduced from 
seventeen to nine, namely, Panvel, S&lsette, M^him, Bassein, 
MurbAd, Sanjdn, NasrApur, Sikurli, and Kolvan.® The Collector, 
Mr. Simson, again urged on Government the need of a survey. 
The existing system was full of mistakes and unevenness ; nothing 
but the close inquiries of a survey could set it right.^ The Collector's 

Proposals were approved; but the press of other duties on the 
SoUector and his assistants and the want of any special staff of 
ofEicers delayed the work. In 1825 coid 1826 some parts of the 
district seem to have been surveyed by the Collector, partly by 
a revision of Mr. Marriott's measurements and partly by fresh 
measurements of his own.^ But as some mistake was made in the 
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1 MS. SeL 160, 611. £1650 (Rs. 16,500) were spent in clearinff ponds and reservoira 
to give work to the destitute. Replies to Rev. Qiies. 31st Oct. 1828, Ma SeL 160, 702. 

s This is donbtfuL Mr. Davies says (19th May 1836, Bom. Gov. Rev. Roe. 700 of 
1836, 157) the establishment of peace had a powerfol and instantaneous effect on 
grain prices. But in another passage (28th Februaiy 1836, Bom. Qov. Rev. Rec. 700 
of 1836, 56-57) he says, that in 1820 the Poena demand still kept prices high. 
According to a calculation made for Nasrdpnr in 1836, in the early years of British 
rule, the cost of tillage of a bigJia of sixty-two yarda was 10«. (Rs. 5), the carriage 
to market 4«. (Rs. 2), the customs charges U. 6d, (12 m.), and the rent 9s. Qd, 
(Rs. 4-12). Rice was then Rs. 17 a khandi and the margin of profit 9«. (Rs. 4-8) a 
higha. Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 55-57. 

9 ' I do not mean,' wrote Mr. Simson in 1826 (30th September), ' that the people 
are not occasionally called on to pav more than they are able. But I am ooimdent 
that the portion of their payment that comes to the state is below what the most 
considerate would admit Government to be entitled to on every principle of kindness 
to the husbandman and re^rd to the ffeneral good of the coimtry.' MS. Sel. 160, 
326-327. Mr. Simson's opmion was anerwards changed. 

4 Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 358. 

5 Heber's Journal, II. 202, 203. 

• Mr. Simson, 10th September 1828, in MS. Sel. 160,658-663. The statement 
(Bom. Crov. Sel. XCVI. 2) that this arrangement of tdltikdt was introduced by 
Mr. Reid in 1832 seems incorrect 

7 Mr. Simson, 30th September 1826, MS. Sel. 160, 826-327, 333-334, 350. 

8 MS. SeL 160, 316-393. About this time (1821-1825) under the First Assistant 
Collector Mr. Richard Mills the survey was extended in Murb^-Kalyto to Ambamith, 
Ealyto, Mnrb&d, Gorat, CSion, and B4rha; in S4kurli to Shera, Aly&ni, R&hur, 
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lengtli of the measuring rod and as no special officers were available, 
Qovemment suspended the survey in 1827.^ Stilly as appears later 
on, the Collector continued to make some slight progress in 1828.^ 
In 1826 special rules were in force for encouraging the tillage of 
waste lands by the grant of leases, during part of which the land 
was held rent-free and during the rest on a rising rental.^ In 1828 
Mr. Simson the Collector proposed that the system of granting 
leases should be extended, and applied to the grants in lease of 
whole villages to their headmen. These proposals were not 
approved by Government.^ Even had an attempt been made to carry 
out Mr. Simson's proposals, it would have failed as there were 
scarcely any headmen able and willing to incur the responsibility 
of the revenue of the whole village.^ 

Of the state of the district at the close of the first ten years of 
English rule and of the details of its revenue management a fairly 
complete account is available. Peace was still often broken by the 
inroads of bands of hill robbers.* By far the greater part of every 
sub-division was covered with thick forest, impenetrable in many 
places except to wild beasts and to the tribes of Bhils, Rdmoshis, 
ki&thkaris^ Kolis, and Y&rlis. The average number of villages in 
each sub-division was about 250, and the average yearly land and 
excise revenue of each village was between £50 and £60 (Rs. 500 
and Bs. 600). No European could visit the inland parts before the 
end of December without the most imminent danger, while as early 
as March the heat was so oppressive as to make sickness almost as 
certain as before December.^ Tillage had made little progress. 
Only ten deserted villages had been settled,^ and it was doubtful 
whether over the whole district the tillage area had not declined.^ 

District hereditary officers, zaminddrs, were numerous in Kaly&n, 
but there were few in the coast tracts or in the north. In the 
Kaly&n sub-division there were one chaudhri, several deshmuWu, 
adhikdris, deshpdndea, hulkamis, and a sar pdtiL The chaudhri, 
who had no duties, was paid two per cent on the collections of 
the whole Ealy&n district, and certain customs fees averaging 
altogether about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) a year. The deshmukha or 



Konda, KhAmbiUa, VAsandri, and Korkada ; in Nasrdpur to Nasrdpnr, VAsra, and 
Varedi ; in Fanyel to Taloia ; and io Basseiu to Dag4d and SoniUa. In the four 
mahdls of Choo, Kasr&puri v&sra, and Varedi, the people objected to the new estimate 
of the outturn of their fielda, and the old rates were continued. Mr. Simson, 90th 
September 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 351-354. At this time (1826, September), except in 
Kidy&n and a few more places, rents were paid in kind. MS. Sel. 160, 353^ 

1 Letter 436, 10th March 1827, in MS. Sel. 160, 389-393. 

2 MS. Sel. 160, 584-587. See footnote 8 page 576. s MS. Sel. 160, 361, 367-371. 
4 MS. Sel. 160, 586-587, 604-606, 619, 637, 641. Gov. Letters 1600, 8th September 

1828 ; and 1719, 25th September 1828. 6 MS. Sel 160, 637. 

« Replies to Bey. Ques., 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 771. The district was 
from 1825 to 1844 notorious for its robberies. But rigorous measures were taken and 
the disorder suppressed. See Chapter IX. 

7 Mr. Simson, lOth September 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 662, 

8 Rev. Answers 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 753. 

Three causes for this decline are noted, the permission given in 1819 to any one 
to throw up any land he did not wish to keep, the loss of life by cholera in 1818 
and 1819, and the poverty of the people whose stock and cattle were sold to meet 
the demands of the moneylender. Rev. Answers 1828, in MS. Sel. 160^ 752. 
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adhikari8 were snperintendents of sab-divisions or mdhdla, CTnder 
the British they had no direct duties, bat were useful referees in 
oases of dispute and had considerable influence. They were paid 
three-fifths of five per cent on the revenue of their sub-divisions 
except in Nasr^pur where they were paid three-fifths of fifteen per 
cent. The sub -divisional accountants, deshpdndea or kulkarnis, kept 
the accounts of the revenue collections and balances. Except in 
Nasrdpur where they were paid two-fifths of fifteen per cent, they 
received two-fifths of five per cent on almost all collections. Their 
influence was still extensive. In the Bassein district there was only 
one zaminddo', the deahpdnde of M^him. He lived at Poena and 
received from £150 to £200 (Rs.l 500- Rs. 2000) a year.i 

The officer who had the closest connection with the people was 
the village accountant or taldti. He had charge of from eight to 
ten villages and was paid from £12 to £18 (Els. 120 -Bs. 180) a year. 
The ialdti'a duties were to live in his charge and visit each village 
frequently every month, to make known the people's wants to the 
sub-divisional manager, to superintend their general interests, to 
furnish the village accounts to the sub-divisional office, and to 
give to each landholder an account current showing his dues and 
payments. The dues were entered as soon as they were fixed at the 
yearly rent settlement. 

Of other village officers the chief was the pdtil. The pdtil's duties 
were to report when any settlers came to nis village and when any 
of the old inhabitants left it, to stimulate the spread of tillage and 
explain its increase or decrease, to help in tne rent settlement, 
to gather the village rental, and to pay it into the sub-divisional 
office. He was vested with the powers of a police officer and with a 
general control over the villagers. He saw that no part of their 
property was taken away. He sheltered them from oppression and 
tried to settle their disputes. In the Kalj&a sub-division the pdtil 
was paid by Government two-thirds of the proceeds of a five per 
cent charge on the village revenue. In the coast tracts in Bassein, 
Stisette, Bel&pur, Atgaon, and Kolvan, he was paid in land from 
half a bigha to ten or even twenty bighds. He was free from the 
house tax, the buScdo tax, and the tree tax. He was helped by the 
people who worked in his fields, and at marriages or other great 
ceremonies made him small presents in money or clothes. He had 
a claim to the service of village craftsmen, though from the want of 
craftsmen, this claim was of Uttle value.^ 

Under the pdtil there were in some villages assistants called 
madhvis who corresponded to the Deccan ehaudhris. In some places 
they had a share of land or of the pdtU^s percentage, and they were 
always free from the house, bufEalo, and tree cesses. 
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1 Mr. SimBon, llth November 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 679-680. 

S The wtimftted total receipts of the jkUOa were £6400 (Bs. 64,000). Of this £5400 
(Bs. 64,000) represented the yalne of their Isnds estim»ted at pdnehotra or five per 
cent of the early crop lands of the Tillages ; £600 (Bs. 6<K)0) the value of their 
exemption from taxation ; and £600 (Bs. 6000) the prooeeds of oeeses levied direct 
from the peo^a The highest per cent of their share of the village revenue was 
16 per cent at M4him and the lowest 24 at Agishi ; the average amoanted to 81. 
MS. Sel 160, 788-789. 
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The only other member of the village establishment was theMhir^ 
who was styled Tcoinyal, kdrbhari, ndyakvddi, and bhopi. Their duties 
were to watch the fields, to keep cattle from straying, to carry out 
the pdtiVs orders and to act as porters. They got a share, generally 
one-third of the village officer's five per cent, pdnchotra, and 
apparently though this is not clearly stated, some grant of land in 
the coast districts where the five per cent allowance was not in force. 
They were also freed either entirely or partly from paying the house, 
buffalo, and tree cesses. Prom the rich they received presents of 
grain or monev at marriages and other ceremonies, and from all 
villagers a small allowance of grain about one man from every field. 
Accountants or kulkamis, gate-keepers or veskars, threshing-floor 
keepers or havdlddrs, and tbe twelve servants or bdra baiutds were 
unknown.^ 

The forms of assessment differed little from those in use at 
the beginning of British rule. They were six in number, three 
of them in rice lands, a bigha rate bighavn% a lump assessment 
dhepy and a vague form of lump assessment hunddbandi or 
tokdbandi, one on garden lands, one on cold weather crops, and one 
on hill lands. Of the three forms of rice assessment the bigha rate 
was in force in the south-east sub-divisions, the dhep in the coast 
lands, and the hunda and tokdbandi in the wilder north and 
north-east.^ The bigha rate included about three-fifths of the whole 
rice tillage. It was of two classes sweet rice land and salt rice 
land. In most sweet rice land the payment was in money and 
averaged II9. (Bs. 5^) a bigha ; in salt rice land the rent was taken 
in kind, and, according as Government or the landholder repaired 
the embalkkment, varied from one-half to one-third of the crop. 
The lump, or dhep, system was in force along the coast over an area 
of a little less than two-fifths of the whole rice tillage. A mada 
represented on an average the rental of about three bighds. But as 
already explained, from fraud and other irregular causes, the muda 
was in practice an arbitrary quantity varying from six to thirty-two 
mans. The tokdbandi the less regular form of the lump assessment 
was in use in about one-tenth of the area under the dhep system. 
It was found in the wild north-east and was said to have been 
introduced by the Jawh^r chiefs. The rates, though apparently 
fixed on no principle, had the advantage of being very light. 
Hunddba/ndi, idso a lump assessment and very like the tokdbamdi, was 
found in the inland parts of Sanj&n and included all cesses besides 
the land rent. Where the rents were payable in kind commutation 
cash rates were yearly fixed by the Collector. It was usual to fix 
the commutation rates according to the actual market price, deducting 
about ten per cent in favour of the husbandmen. If the people 
did not approve of the rates, they were allowed to pay in grain and 
the grain was sold by auction on account of Qovemment. The 
only lands that were assessed as garden lands were in Bassein, 



1 Rev. Answers, 3l8t October 1828, in Ma SeL 160, 789. 

s Mr. Simson, 11th Noverober 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 665-668 ; and Mr. Beid, i2th 
August 18a0» in MS. Sel, 160, 85a 
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M£bimj and S^sette. In Bassein and M£him they paid botli a 
bigha rate and a tree tax, and in S^lsette a bigha rate of &8. (Rs. 2i). 
In Kaly^, rice lands that yielded a cold- weather crop snch as til, 
hhurdsni, or hemp^ were charged Ss, (Bs. 1^) a &i^Aa in addition 
to the bigha rate for rice. The plough, hoe, sickle, and pickaxe 
cesses continned anchanged in uplands and hill lands. 

Most of the minor land cesses had been repealed, and of those 
that were not repealed almost all were in abeyance. Though the 
other cesses had been greatly reduced there remained many taxes 
on trade, houses, market stalls, female buffaloes, tobacco, grocery, 
cattle, and liquor trees. Transit dues, wood-cutting fees, ferry fees, 
and liquor licenses yielded between £30,000 and £40,000 (Bs. 3.-4 
Idkhay 

Bevenue superintendence was, in the first instance, vested in the 
village headmen and accountants. The village officials were checked 
by the sub-divisional manager, kamdvisddr, and his establishment, 
and the sub-divisional establishment was in turn controlled by the 
head-quarter secretary or daftarddr, who made the yearly rent 
settlement, jamdbandL^ When the landholder paid his rent a 
receipt was passed by the taldti in the pdtiVs name and in his 
presence ; when the village revenue was paid the kamwoisddr granted 
a receipt ; and when the sub-divisional revenue was paid at head- 
quarters the kamdvisddr received a receipt from the Collector.* 

Villages were managed by Government officers and their rents 
collected from the individual landholders. Except in the case of 
waste lands neither villages nor holdings were granted in lease.^ 
The village rent settlement, jamdbandi, was made --with the 
landholders « A husbandman paid for his fields what he had paid 
the year before. If he took fresh land that had been tilled by 
some one else he paid the rent the former holder had paid : if the 
land had been fallow he was allowed certain remissions ; and if he 
took waste land he paid according to the lease system, the basis of 
which was one-third of the estimated yield, the share of grain 
being changeable into a money rent.^^ The settleuient was in the 
first instance made by the accountant and the pdtil. After 
inquiries the accountant drew up a statement of the changes in the 
tillage area, noting the causes of change. The assessments of 
fallow lands were deducted and those of freshly tilled lands were 
added. These statements were examined by the kamdvisddr and 
his clerks, who visited the village near harvest time. They 
corrected errors and confirmed the amended statements. The 
amended statements were kept with the pdtil and accountant until 
the d^ftardwr came to make the yearly rent settlement. The 
daftarda/r examined the accounts, and, if he thought them 
unsatisfactory, he set his clerks to make local inquiries. Then the 
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I Mr. Simaon, 11th Koy. 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 668-669. On the subject of < 
compare Got. Letter, Slst July 1822, in MS. Sel 160, 280, 183-197 ; and Mr. Simaon, 
27th January 1826, in MS. Sel. 160, 268-269. See also Rev. Answers, 1828, in MS. 
Bel. 160, 707-70a 2 Rev. Answers, dlst October 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 748. 

5 MS. SeL 160, 782. « MS. SeL 160, 743-744, 751-752. 

6 Hr. Simson, 11th Noyember 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 674-675. 
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settlement with the village was finished. The amount due from 
each landholder was fixed and a list of the payments to be made by 
each was fastened on the village office or chdvdi, bearing the seal 
and signature of the Collector or of his assistant. The details of 
the settlement were entered in the village revenue statement or 
chitiha, in which all changes were shown in full.^ The land revenue 
was collected in three instalments^ the first between the beginning 
of December and the middle of January, the second between the 
middle of January and the end of February, and the third between 
the end of February and the 13th of ApriL Sayar revenue was 
collected before land revenue between the middle of October and the 
end of November, and garden rents were taken as late as the middle 
or end of May.* As a safeguard for the payment of the revenue it 
had formerly been usual to make one village responsible for another, 
according to the system known as the chain surety, sdnkli jdmin. 
But in 1828 security was as a rule no longer required.* With the 
object of increasing the area under tillage the sub-divisional manager, 
at the rent settlement time, explained to the people that Government 
would make advances for the purchase of cattle or seed, or to support 
the husbandman till his crop was ripa He found out what the 
wants of the village were and applied for sanction to the payment 
of advances. Leases for waste lands were granted and a register 
forwarded to head-quarters.^ 

There was not much difficulty in getting in the rents. Improve- 
ments had lately been made and the assessment was so light that in 
ordinary years it could be realized without pressure.'^ Deficiencies 
arising from the failure of individuals to pav were always remitted 
at the time of settling the next year's rent/ Besides the Govern- 
ment rental the villagers continued to pay the pdtil about ten per 
cent more to meet the village charges.^ 

In 1828 a survey seems to have been introduced into one or two 
of the petty divisions of Panvel. But as was the case in other parts 
of the district the rates were too high patched and were never 
brought into use.^ 

In 1830 the two Konkans were divided into unequal parts, the 
larger being kept under a Principal Collector and the smaller 



1 Mr. Simson, lltli NoTember 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 671-673. 

a Mr. Simson, 11th November 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 677. 

« MS. Sel. 160, 677, 760-751. * MS. Sel, 160, 669-670. 

6 Bey. Answers, Slst October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 705. Rice prices were then 
(1827-28), as far as information goes, about £1 10«. {Rb. 15) a khanai. In two yean 
they feU to £1 1«. (Rs. lOi), and did not rise for two years more. The result was very 
great distress. Compare Mr. Davies, 6th Sept. 1837, Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 101. 

« Replies to Rev. Questions, Slst Oct. 1828, in MS. SeL 160, 781-782. 

7 Replies to Rev. Questions, 31st October 1828, in MS. Sel. 160, 782-784. 

8 MS. Sel. 160, 584 Compare the orders for the survey of Konda and KhAmhAla 
in MS. SeL 160, 506. In 1837 (6th September) Mr. Davies wrote, 'In 1827-28 
Mr. Simson surveyed the petty division of Aurvalit in PanveL The rates were so 
heavy that the people petitioned against the survey and things remained unchanged.' 
Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 121-122. One cause of this failure would seem to 
be the marked fall in prices. The Panvel returns show for a khandi of rioe £1 13«. 
(Bs. 16i) in 1826-27, £1 lOs. (Rs. 15) in 1827-28^ £1 5«. (Rs. 121) in 1828-29, £1 U 
(Rs. lOi) in 1829-30. Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, lOL 
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allotted to a Sub-collector. By this arrangement the nine tdlukas of Chapter Till. 

the northern district and the three most northern tdlukas of the Land 

southern district^ together yielding a land and customs revenue of AdminiBtration. 

£280,000 (Rs. 28,00,000), were placed under a Principal Collector at ^^^ British 
Thana, and the five remaining tdlukas, with a revenue of £100,000 
(Rs. 10,00,000), were attached to Ratndgiri.i 

In August 1830 Mr. Reid, the Principal Collector, wrote strongly ViOage Letues, 
in favour of the grant of villages in lease to the headmen or other 18S0-18S6, 

men of capital.^ In his opinion the grant of periodical leases would 
yield the best results. Every inducement should, he thought, be 
held out to engage the more respectable classes to become intimately 
connected with the husbandmen, whose poverty destroyed all hope 
of advancement, if they were left to their own resources. Though 
there was not much available capital in the Northern Konkan, many 
respectable persons might, he thought, be willing to invest in land 
the little they possessed if favourable terms were offered them. 
The measure he considered would not only simplify the revenue 
management, but might be of much use in improving the police. 
Still in spite of the Collector's strong feeling in its favour and of 
the approval and sanction of Government, except in Sdlsette where 
several villages were granted in lease, the system does not seem to 
have been carried out in any part of the district.* In spite of the 
fall of prices 1829 woald seem to have been a good season and the 
Northern Konkan with a marked increase in land and castoms 
revenue is reported to have been flourishing.* But 1830-31 and 
again 1832-33 were bad years, and, though after the second failure 
of crops there was a considerable rise, produce prices were still 
very low,* and, especially in the Kalydn division where the rents 
were taken in cash, the people were greatly depressed.® ' In the 
past fifteen years,' wrote the Collector in 1833,^ 'the district 
instead of improving has gone back. The face of the country has 
the same primitive and wild appearance that it has worn for 
ages.' He complained of the roughness and want of system in 
the assessment and asked that some change might be made.^ In 
his opinion the system of granting villages in lease had been 
most successful in Salsette and should be extended to the rest 



1 Mr. Reid, Principal Collector, 12tli Anenst 1830, in MS. Sel. 160, 856-857. 

3 In 1830 Mr. Reid found that owing to the continued cheapness of grain, except 
in Sdlsette, no villages had been granted for a term of years, a measure which had 
been proposed by ^£r. Boyd. Mr. Reid, Principal Collector, 890, 12th August 1890, 
MS. m. 160, 877, 881. 8 MS. Sel. 160, 876-882, 893-894, 899-903. 

4 Gov. Letter to the Rev. Com., 28th February 1831, in MS. SeL 160, 901. 

6 Rice had of late years averaged about £1 40. (Rs. 12) the hhandu (Rev. Com, 13th 
May 1835, in Rev. Kec 700 of 1836, 9). According to the Panvel returns (Rev. 
Bee 870 of 1838, 101) it rose from £1 (Rs. 10) in 1831-32 to £1 10^. {^iA. 15) in 
1833-34. Three caases seem to have combined to lower prices, the spread of tilli^ 
the import to Bombay of grain from Malab&r, and the burden of transit duties, 
Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, m Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 155-157. 

^ In the southern sub-divisions (Stokshi, R&jpuri, and R&ygad) now in KoUba 
frhere the assessment was taken almost wholly m kind, matters were not so bad. 
Mr. Pitt, 25th September 1835, in Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 43. Mr. Reid, 12th August 
1830, in MS. Sel. 160, 871-876 ; ditto 892. 

^ Mr. Gibeme, 15th August 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 560 of 1834, 304. 

8 Mr. Gibeme, 10th August 1834, in Bom. Gfov. Rev. Rec. 628 of 1835, 108-112. 
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of the district.^ Major Jervis wlio wrote about the same time 
(1885), though he held that, except in some places on the coasts 
both the acre rate and the rate on estimated produce were very 
light, admitted that the district was less flourishing than the 
cess-burdened south. This in his opinion was due to the great 
scarcity of water, the unhealthiness of the wastes and forests, the 
scanty supply of people and cattle, and the want of rich proprietors.^ 
The hilly tracts in the south of Th^na, though much richer 
than the Ratn^iri hills, were so overrun with forest, brushwood, 
bamboo, and lemon grass, and the ripening crops were so exposed 
to the attacks of locusts, deer, bears, and wild hogs, water was so 
scarce, and the people so reduced by former misrule that there was 
little tillage.' 

From this year begins the second period, the time of revised and 
reduced assessment. In consequence of the Collector's account of 
the very unsatisfactory state of his charge a special inquiry was 
ordered. The inquiry shewed a pressing need for reducing the 
Government demand. The revision of assessments was sanctioned^ 
and between 1835 and 1842 was carried out except in the north of 
the district. The reductions were very liberal including about 
twenty per cent of the rental and the abolition of transit duties* 
The result was a rapid spread of tillage and a marked improvement 
in the state of many of the people. In 1835 the previous season 
had been bad. The rainfall was scanty and untimely, and a large 
area was thrown out of tillage.* In May of that year, Mr. 
Williamson, the Revenue Commissioner^ examined the S^alydn 
sub-division. What he saw satisfied him that from the fall in the 
money value of rice, the money rate, though not originally excessive, 
had come to represent far too large a share of the produce. 
Mr. Williamson calculated that the average produce of a bigha of 
good rice land was about 22 mans, which, according to the market 
prices of late years, was worth about £1 4«. 3(2. (Rs. 12-2). The cost 
of labour in preparing the land might, he thought, be estimated at 
about 129. (Rs. 6), and as the rent was 10«. 3d. (Rs. 5-2) only one 
rupee of profit was left.^ A few months later (November 1835) he 
wrote, that the condition of Kaly&n, Panvel, and Nasr&pur, the 
proportion the rent bore to the produce, the yearly i-emissions, the 
balances, the untilled tracts, the wretched state of the bulk of the 
people, were convincing evidence of over-assessment.^ The rental 
of these sub-divisions should, he thought, be revised. Nowhere 
was a change more wanted than in Nasrdpur, under the Sahy^ldri 
hills, whose highly taxed produce was carried over bad roads to 
distant markets. In some parts of Nasr^pur, known as the £oli 
Ehildti mahdls, the people were better off as they were allowed to 



1 Mr. Qibeme, 15th Angast 1833, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 550 of 1834, 297-306« 
He notices specially the great improvements that had been made in the Sdlsetttt 
villages of Pavai, Vir4r, and Goregaon ; ditto 302L 2 Jervis' Konkan, 126. 

8 Jervis' Konkan, 9a « Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 696 of 1836, 258» 263-264. 

6 Mr. Williamson, 13th May 18.35, in Bom. Gov.Bev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 7-9. 

6 Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 700 of 1836, 1-2. Mr. Davies (28th Febmary 1836) caUa 
them ' poor wretches who have scarce wherewithal to clothe themselves,' Bom. Gov. 
Sev. Rac. 700 of 1836, 92, 
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take an extra quarter bigha for every bigha on which they paid rent. 
Still the assessment was too high, the villages lay close tmder the 
Sahyidris, and to take their produce to market the people had a 
long rough journey. Kalyin was in much the same state. About 
14,000 bighda of arable land lay waste and the people were 
miserably clothed and very wretched. Panvel, near a good market, 
was rather better.^ In none of the three sub-divisions were there 
either roads or carts.^ 

In consequence of Mr. Williamson's report Mr. Davies was chosen 
to revise the assessment. The measurements of Sad&hiv Keshav's 
survey were accepted,* and the work of revising the rates was begun 
in 1836. In Nasr&pur inquiries showed that the rents had for years 
been largely in arrears, eighteen per cent behind in the ten years 
ending 1834-85, and twenty-nine per cent during the last seven of 
the ten. This was not due to any weakness on the part of the collec- 
tors of revenue or to any understanding between them and the people. 
On the contrary the m&mlatd&r had ruined himself by the extreme 
rigour of his collections.* The chief objects of the revision were, 
in Mr. Davies' opinion, to lower the rental, to reduce the number of 
rates of assessment, and to abolish cesses. His inquiries into the 
state of the people showed that they were suffering grievously from 
the fall in the value of produce. Fifteen years before when the 
Deccan was crowded with troops, the produce of the villages under 
the SahyAdris was in keen demand for the Poena market. The 
husbandmen found a ready sale for their rice, either on the spot or 
in some local market, and realised about £1 148, (Bs. 17) a khahdi. 
In 1833 eighteen years of peace had made the Deccan a supplier not 
a consumer of grain, and the husbandmen of the inland parts of 
Thdna had no market nearer than Bombay. Sea communication 
chiefly with the Malab&r coast kept the Bombay market well supplied, 
and the price of rice in Bombay was about £1 lis. (Us. 17) the 
khandi, or nearly the same price that fifteen years before the hus- 
bandman had realised in his field or in the local markets. Of this 
£1 lis. (Rs. 17) not more than £1 (Rs. 10), and in many years less 
than £1 (Bs. 10) reached the husbandmen. The cause of these 
ruinously low prices was partly the roughness of the country and the 
want of roads. There were no carts and the cost of pack bullocks 
was heavy. But the chief cause was the transit dues which were 
equal to a charge of about is. Sd. (Rs. 2-2) on every khandi of rice. 
Under this burden the husbandman's profit was reduced to almost 
nothing, and until the duties were repealed little improvement could 
be looked for.* 
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I Bom. Got. Rev. Bee. 700 of 1836, 1-4, 10-12. 

« Mr. D»Ti6«, 28th February 1836, in Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 60. 

5 In 1862 the revenue survey measurements showed that the bigha included 89 
instead of 30 gutUhds, and so was nearly equal to an acre. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 7. 

4 Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Bev. Bee. 700 of 1836, 167-159. The nominal 
rental was £13,203, (Bs. 1,32,030), the average of the ten years ending 1834-36 waa 
£11,066 (Rs. 1 ,10,650), of the seven years ending 1834-36 was £10.369 (Rs. 1,08,690), 
of 1880-31 to 1832-33 £8893 {Rb. 88,930). and of 1833-34 and ia34.36 (probably because 
of the rise in price) £12,220 (Rs. 1,22,200) and £12,626 (Rs. 1,26,260) ; ditto 160-161. 

6 Mr. Davies calculated that the husbandman's maigin of profit had fallen from 
9b. (Rs. 4-8) in 1820 to 2«. 9d. (Rs. 1-6) in 1836. The details are for 1820, rent 98, M. 
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Besides the abolition of transit dues, Mr. Davies recommended a 
redaction in the land assessment. His chief proposals were in the 
case of the Kunbis to reduce Saddshiy Keshav's two classes of 10«. 
(Bs. 5) and 8«. (Rs. 4) to one class of 8^. 6d. (Rs. 4^), and to fix a 
second class at 78. (Rs. 3^) instead of Qs. (Rs. 8).^ In the case of hill 
tribes, Thakurs and Kdthkaris, he proposed a reduction from bs. to Ss. 
(Rs. 2J-Rs. 1^) in the plough rate and from Ss. to 28. (Rs. 1^-Ke. 1) 
in the billhook or kurhdd rate.* In the case of the pwndharpeshds, 
•who in several respects had suffered seriously from the change from 
the Mar&tha to the English Government, he proposed that their 
specially low rates should be continued and that they should pay 
78. (Rs. 3^) instead of 8^. 6d. (Rs. 4^).^ This represented a fall 
in the Government land-tax from £13,048 to £10,680 (R8.1,30,480- 
Rs. 1,06,800) or about twenty per cent.^ Inquiries into the subject 
of cesses showed that though they were very numerous, very trouble- 
. some, and very liable to abuse, they did not yield more than four per 
cent of the whole revenue. Mr. Davies recommended that half of 
them should be abolished.^ Mr. Davies embodied the results of his 



(Ro. 4-12), cost of tillage 10«. (Ba. 5), carriage to market 4«. (Rs. 2), customs Is. 6d. 
(12 annas), total £1 bs, (Rs. 12-8) ; value of crop £1 lis. (Rs. 17), margio 9s. (Be. 4-8). 
In 18.35, when the market was much more distant, the figures were, rent lis. 
(Rs. 5-8), exchange 5^ (3^ annas), customs 4s. 3|<i. (Re. 2-2-6), tiUage IQs. (Rs. 5), 
carriage and freight 5s. 6d. (Ks. 2-12), total £1 116. .3d. (Rs. 15-10), viJue in Bombay 
£1 14s. (Rs. 17), balance 2s. id. (Rs. 1-6). Mr. Davies, 28th February 1836, in Bom. 
Gov. Rev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 56-64. i S«*e footnote 1 on page 559. 

S Of the hill ThAkurs and Kdthkaris he wrote, * They are as distinct in habits, reli- 
|don, and appearance from all other classes, as if they belonged to another country. 
They cannot properly be termed cultivators, although they endeavour to eke out 
a scanty subsistence by tilling patches of mountain land. For the rest they are 
hunters, robbers, .or basket-makers according to circumstances. Yet even these poor 
wretches have been taught to feel the weight of a land tax. The common method of 
assessing them is to rate their ploughs at a certain rate, genenlly 5«. (Bs. 2}) 
besides exchange, or the tax is levied on the biUhook with whicn they dear the land ; 
Ss. (Rs. H) per billhook has been hitherto demanded. Those hereditaip^ oppreesora 
of the people, the district ofTicers, take from many of them perquisites m kind also. 
I would recommend that the rate per ploueh be reduced to Ss. (Ra. 1^) and that 
of the kurhdd or billhook to 2s. (Bie. 1). The very small extent of cultivation at 
present carried on by these poor but laborious classes (the assessment of which does 
not exceed £40 (Bs. 400) throughout the whole tdluka of Nasrdpur), as well as the 
poliov of reclaiming them and making them industrious members of the community 
which they now harass by robbing, is of more consequence than any small loss of 
revenue.' Mr. Davies, 19th May 1836, in Bom. Gov. Kev. Bee. 700 of 1836, 192-194. 
Sea also Mr. Davies' Beport of 8th October 1836 in Bom. Gov. Bev. Rec 746 of 1836f 
273, 274 8 Ut. Davies, 19th May 1836, Bev. Rec. 700 of 1836, 163-165. 

4 Mr. Simson, Rev. Com., 1st April 1842, Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 12. The chief 
changes were reducing the old bigha rates of 11«. (Rs. 5^) to Ss. 6d. (Rs. 4^), Ss. 3d. 
(Rs. 4i) and Is. (Bs. 3^) in Boreti; 80. Sd. (Bs. 4}), Is. (Rs. 3)), and Ss. (Rs. 3) in 
Vankal ; 9s. (Rs. 4^) in Nasrtipur and to Ss. Sd. (Rs. 4i) in ViLnmdri and Visra. 
Mr. Langford, 26th February 1842, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rea 1348 of 1842, 53-55. 

5 Mr. Davies, 8th October 1836, Bev. Bee. 746 of 1836, 271,272. The cesses belonged 
to two main classes those levied from husbandmen and those levied from traders and 
craftsmen. The husbandman's cesses came under four groups, Uuar, kasar, patU, and 
vetk. Under Uuar came eight levies on straw, pulse, gunny nags, butter, fowls/ rain- 
shades, firewood, and gourds. Kasar included a number of exactions levied in 
connection with the commutation of grain for cash. Under paUis there were a host of 
levies including a tobacco tax, a hearth tax, and a cart tax. Of veih or um)aid service, 
there were three instances, fort service, grain carrying service, and pd^i^ service. ^ Of 
non- agricultural cesses there was a license, mohtar/a, tax on iaraders, a levy in kind 
from all craftsmen, a special levy on rice cleaners, on firewood for funerals, on 
stamping measures, on cotton, and on salt Many of these cesses were illegal but the 
people went on pasridg them fearing to annoy the officers who benefited by them. 
See Mr. Davies, 8th October 1836, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 746 of 1836, 195-231, 
271-272; and Mr. Qiberne, 13th April 1837, in Rev. Rec. 775 of 1887, 111-114. 
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enqairies in two elaborate and masterly reports.^ His conclnsions Chapter YIII. 
were accepted and his proposals for simplifying and lightening the 
KasrapDr assessment were approved and sanctioned. His demon- 
stration of the crushing effect of the transit duties was rewarded by 
their abolition over the whole Presidency.^ 

In the next season (1836-37), of the six petty divisions of Panvel 
five were revised by Mr. Davies. Only three of the five had before 
been measured. In the other two the land was taxed ^ under a most 
extraordinary system.' The data, if there ever had been data, were 
lost and forgotten, and the general principle was for Government 
to demand the same amount in lump every year leaving the internal 
adjustment to the pdtiU and the people. Payments were generally 
in grain, and if remissions were granted they were apportioned 
according to the share that each man had paid. The villages had 
been surveyed by Mr. Simscn in 1827-28. But the rates he had 
proposed were too high and things h|wi remained unchanged.' In 
the three petty divisions that had been surveyed and assessed by 
Sad^hiv Keshav (1788), the original three grades had, as in other 
parts of the district, been forced by the owners into one class, and, 
on this, other rates in money and kind but chiefiy in kind, had been 
heaped till the assessment ate up half the crop. The assessment 
was levied neither on the land nor on the crop but on the 
individual. The pdndharpeghds formed one class and the 
Kunbis another, and among the Kunbis there were endless 
varieties of payments originally based on the circumstances of the 
individual, or the immediate wants of the revenue contractor. As 
long as the proprietary right of a landholder sheltered him, so 
long only was the farmer kept from exacting the utmost rental. 
Once the landholder was driven from his field by the farmer's 
exactions the assessment became half of the crop. So elabo- 
rately had this system been carried out, that in one village 
accountant's charge there were often as many as eighteen grades 
of assessment, eight in kind and ten in cash. The number of rates 
puzzled the people, delayed the preparation of the village accounts, 
and gave the accountant an opening for fraud.^ The revenue 
contractors had raised the rates by trickery as well as by force. 
Proofs were abundant that it had been by no means uncommon for 
a contractor to persuade the people to heap low dams across their 
fields and grow rice. At first there was little inci*ease in the con- 
tractors' demands. But when the banks were finished the land was 
entered as kharif and full rice rates were levied ever after.*^ Its 

Sosition on the coast, its freedom from the bulk of the transit 
ues, and its nearness to Bombay helped to keep prices high in 
Panvel. While in Murb^d and other inland parts the people did 



1 Dated 28th February 1836 and 19th May 1836, Bom. Hev. Ree. 700 of 1836. 

2 Gov. Letters 1246, 12th May 1836, and 3200, 24th November 1836, in Bpm. Got. 
ReT. fiec. 700 of 1836, 109 and 221. 

S Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 121, 122. 
4 Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 116-119. 
b Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 94-96. 
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not realize more than £1 (Rs.lO) for a khandi of rice, inPanvel the 
average for several years had been over £1 68. (Bs. ISy 

In spite of this advantage the state of Panvel was bad. The people 
were poor, depressed, and ignorant ; there were no roads and no carts, 
and few husbandmen had any bullocks. They had to hire cattle from 
the pAndharpeshds and had to pay for the season twelve mans of rice 
for a pair of bullocks and fourteen mans for a pair of buffaloes.^ The 
chief changes which Mr. Davies propoBed,all of which were approved 
and sanctioned by Government, were to lower the rental until it 
represented about one-third of the whole yield, to group the lands 
into three classes, to abolish extra cesses, to make rates uniform, 
and to pay the hereditary district oflScors from the Government 
rental.' With the consent of the people the new rates were taken 
in cash instead of in kind. In this year, also, in Belapur or Taloja, 
instead of the old commuted grain rates, a uniform money rate of 
Gs. (Bs. 8) a bigha was introduced ; the change involved a reduction 
of £1850 (Bs. 18,500) in the Government rental.* 

In 1837 therevision was extended to Murb&d which was described aa 
more highly assessed and worse off for markets than almost any part 
of the Konkan. It was depressed by a more than commonly exces- 
sive taxation and much of its rich land lay waste.' The local price 
of rice had fallen from about £1 12«. (Rs. 16) to from I65. to £1 is. 
(Rs. 8.Rs. 12) the hhandi. Of a rental of £12,000 (Rs. 1,20,000) 
£4700 (Rs. 47,000) were outstanding. The people had improved 
little if at all under British management.^ 

The original Mar&tha bigha rates of IQs. 7id, (Rs. 5-5) for first 
class, 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) for second class, and 65. 4^(2. (Rs. 8-3) for 
third class rice land had been raised by the &.rmers to one rate of 
lis, (Rs. 5-8) for Kunbis, 8«. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) for pdndharpeshdsj and 



1 The details are, 1826-27, £1 13$. (Rs. 16)) ; 1827-28, £1 10«. (TU. 15) ; 1828-29, 
£1 bs. (Rs. m), 1829-30, £1 Is. (Rs. 10)) ; 1830-31, £1 (Rs. 10) ; 1831-32, £1 (Rs. 10); 
1832-33, £1 8«. (Rs. 14) ; 1833-34, £1 IO0. (Bs. 15) ; 1834-35, £1 4.8. (Rs. 12) ; 1835-86. 
£1 12». (Rs. 16) ; 1836-37, £1 8*. (Rs. 14) ; average £1 6s. 4)^, (Rs. 13-3). Mr. Danes, 
6th September 1837, Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 101. 

9 Mr. Davies, 6tb September 1837, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 870 of 1838, 103. 

5 Mr. Davies, 6th September 1837, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 132. Chief 
See. 4th May 1838, in Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 190. The chief reductions in rental were, 
in V^ja a change from a grain rental of from four to ten mans the bigha or a money 
assessment from 4s. to IZa. Sd. (Rs. 2-R8. 6-10) to a bigha rate of from 58. to 9*. (R& 2)- 
Rs. 44) ; in Aurvalit from a grain rental of from 2^ to 10) mans or a cash rate of 
from Is. 3(i. to lOs. (Rb.3-10-R8. 5) to a cash rate of from 3<. to 80. (Re. 1)- 
Rs. 4) ; in Tung&rtan from a grain rontal of 7 to 12 mans to a cash rate of 88. to &. 
(Rs. 4 • Rs. 4)) ; m B&r&p&da from a tokdhandi cess to a cash rate of 48. to 9t8. 
(Rs. 2 - Rs. 4)), and in Taloja from a muddbamU oess of eight mans to three khandiSf 
or a grain rental of 2 to 9 mans the bigha or a cash rate of 58. 3d. to lis. (Rb.2-10- R&5)) 
to a cash rate of 48. to 88. 6(i. (Bs. 2 - Rs. 4i). Mr. Langford, Collector, 26th Feby. 
1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 40-41. Among the taxes that wero abolished were 
a grazing cess, a grass cess, and a dead palm-tree cess. Chief Sec. to Gov. , 4th May 
1838, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 870 of 1838, 191. * Bom. Qoy. SeL XCVI. 285. 

6 Mr. Bimson, 7th September 1836, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec 746 of 1836, 277, and in 
775 of 1837, 59-60; and Mr. Langford, 26th Febmary 1842, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Beo. 
1348 of 1842, 58. 

« Mr. Giberne, 13th April 1837, in Bom. Gk>v. Bev. Bee. 775 of 1837, 108-109 ; and 
Mr. Davies, 3rd Febmary and 5th April 1837, in Bom. Gov. Rev. Rea 775 of 18S7, 
125-158. 
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68. 4^(2. (Rs. 3-8) for Th^knrs.^ Under the English these rates Chapter VIIL 

had remained unchanged. The abolition of the transit dues had 

done great good in Murb&d^ as the habits of the people enabled them 

to gain the full benefit of the remission by carrying their produce 

to good markets.^ The local price of rice had risen from 18«. or 

£1 (Rb. 9 or Rs. 10) a khandi to £1 6«. (Rs. 13) .» Still the rates 

pressed very heavily and left an estimated bigha profit of only 6«. 

to 9«. (Rs. 3-Rs. 44).* A reduction was proposed in rice land for 

Kunbis from 11«. to 8«. (Rs. SJ-Rs. 4), for pdndharpeshds from 

8$. 6d. to 78. (Rs. 4i - Rs. 3 J), and for Thdkurs from 6«. 4Jd. to 6*. 

(Rs. 3-3-RS.3)/ and in uplands from 3^. 2id. to 2«. (Rs. 1-9-6- 

Re. 1). These proposals were approved by the Commissioner 

and sanctioned by Government.* They represented a sacrifice of 

£1396 (Rs. 13,960), being a fall from £9383 to £7987 (Rs. 93,830 - 

Rs. 79,870) .7 

In the same year (1 836-37) the garden lands of Bassein were 
examined by Mr. Williamson. So heavily were they taxed that a large 
area had fallen out of tillage and a reduction of nearly 1 00 per cent was 
found necessary.^ In the next season (1837) an important change 
was made in the assessment of the Bassein petty division of M&nikpur. 
The people were Christians, hardworking and skilful husbandmen. 
They were very highly assessed paying cesses besides a very heavy 
parcel or toka rate. They got fair prices for their rice, the average 
market rate during the ten years ending 1836 being 30^. (Rs. 15) 
a khandi, of which the growers probably secured from £1 4«. to £1 6*. 
(Rs. 12 -Rs. 13). Mr. Gibenie was satisfied that a reduction should 
be made, and his proposals to introduce bigha rates of Is., 68., and b8., 
were sanctioned by Government though they involved a sacrifice of 
from £605 (Rs. 6050) to £396 (Rs. 3960) or a reduction of 34 per 
cent.^ In this year also the garden rates in Mdhim were revised by Mr. 
Davidson. ^^ Kaly^n was considered one of the most highly assessed 
parts of the district. But no officer could be spared to revise the 
rates. As he was unable to go into the details of the settlement. 



Basaem, Mdhwut 

Kalydn, Bhiumdi, 

1837-1841. 



1 Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 125-126. In eome parts, 
Khednl, Jadn, Sirosi, and Vaish&khra, the land had not been sarrejed, and was assessed 
OD the parcel, tohdJbandi or kunddbandi, system. Mr. Qibeme, 27th December 1836, 
in Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 40. 

s Mr. Davies, 3rd February 1837, in Bom. Oov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 166. 

8 Mr. Ck>les, 5th April 1837, in Bom. Qov. Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 133. 

* Mr. Davies' estimate was, tmderthe Peshwa, net receipts £1 2$. 9i<2. (Rs. 11-6-6), 
rent 9«. (Rs. 4-8), balance 13tf. 9id. (Rs. 6-14-6) ; in 1837 net receipts IO0. 9d. (Rs. 9-14), 
rent 11«. (Rs. 5-8), balance Sa. 9d. (Rs. 4-6) ; 3rd Febmary 1837, Bom, Gov. Rev. 
Rec. 775 of 1837,153-156. 

« Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 142-146. Besides lowenng the 
rates, it was arranged that tiie district revenue officers' dues should be paid from the 
Government receipts, not by an extra cess. Mr. Coles, 5th April 1837, Rev. Rec. 
775 of 1837, 133-140. Special rewards were offered to tempt the K&thkaris to take 
to rice tillage. Rov. Rec. 975 of 1839, 119. 

* In sanctioning the rates Government notice that thev trusted the makinf? of the 
ThAna causeway, and the removal of restrictions at KalyiLn would do much for the 
inland parts of ThAna. Gov. Letter, 14th July 1837, in Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837| 
161-162. 7 Mr. Langford, 26th Feby. 1842, in Rev. Rec. 1348 of 1842, 53. 

8 Bom. €k)v, Sel. XCVI. 377. 

« Mr. Gibeme, 14th July 1837, in Rev. Rec. 775 of 1837, 189, 190. 
10 Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXlfl. 12. 
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Chapter VIII. Mr. Gibeme in 1837-88 proposed^ and his saggestion was approvedi 
that all existing rates should be reduced by 28. (Re. 1) for Knnbia 
and by Is, (8 as.) for pdndharpeshds, until arrangements could be 
made for a complete revision. This change implied a sacrifice of 
£2214 (Rs. 22^140) of revenue and was probably a greater reduction 
even than that made by Mr. Davies.^ The amount of the reduction 
continued to be entered as a remission until 1842-43^ when it was 
finally written off.^ In 1840 Mr. Giberne revised Bhiwndi, 
reducing the assessment by £1300 (Rs. 13,000) . His proposals were 
finally sanctioned in 1842-43.' 

This completed the parts of the district in which the general 
pitch of assessment was too high. However rough and in individual 
cases oppressive the rates in the rest of the district might be, they 
were on the whole moderate. The people were freed from the 
burden of transit duties, and, as a rule, had a sure and easy 
market for their produce. Except a small portion of Bassein where 
a heavy irregular cess had caused much injury, the coast districts 
were in fair condition.* Silsette was specially flourishing. It was 
one of the happiest parts of the British territory. Owing to the 
failure of i-ain in 1835 about thirty-seven per cent was untilled, but 
in ordinary years not a spot of arable land was waste. Care had 
been taken that the assessment should not represent more than 
one-third of the produce.* And though the soil yielded only 
second and third class rice, there was a good market close at hand. 
Prices were fairly high, ranging, in a fair season, from £1 16«. to £2 
(Rs. 18 -Rs. 20) the muda, and grass and straw fetched a high price 
as well as grain. The roads were good and there were no cesses 
or tolls. Farm stock was abundant. There were more than 2000 
carts and the people were fairly clothed.*^ 

The effect of the general lowering of the Government demand was 
a fall in therentalfrom £294,600 (Rs. 29,46,000)in 1833-34 to £1 70,400 
(Rs. 17,04,000) in 1837-38 or a sacrifice of £124,200 (Rs. 12,42,000).^ 
The result of these liberal remissions was immediate and most marked. 
All and more than had been hoped from the change was realised. 
In Nasrdpur in 1836-37 the second year of revised rates, increased 
tillage yielded a rental of £500 (Rs. 5000) and the revised rates 
were collected without a murmur.® The next season 1837-38 was 
unfavourable, and much loss was caused by a storm on the 15th of 
June that washed away the rice banks.® In the parts of the district 
where reductions had not been made large remissions were neces- 



BesuUs, 



1 Mr. Langford, 26th Februaiy 1842, in Rev. Rec 1348 of 1842, 50-51. See alw> 
Rey. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 27, and 1244 of 1841, 142. 

a Bom. QoT. Sel. XCVI. 276. « Bom. Gov. Sel, XCVI. 328. 

4 Mr. navies, 8th October 1836, in Rev. Rec. 746 of 1836, 200-201. 

6 The one-third share was commuted into cash at the rate of Rs. 20 for a muda. 
At first Government kept in repair the salt-rice dams and took half of the ] 
but the work of repairing the embankments had been made over to the ] 
the Government share reduced to one-third. Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 253- 

• Mr. Davies, 27th January 1836, in Rev. Rec. 696 of 1836, 298-296. 

7 Bom. Gov. Rev. Rec. 976 of 1839, 117. 

s Rev. Com. 16th November 1836, in Rev. Reo. 775 of 1837, 61, 99. 
9 Mr. Coles, IStb September 1838, in Rev. Reo. 976 of 1839, 119. 
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Bary. In the roTised sab-diyisions^ not only was the revenne 
Teaiised withoat complaint^ bnt there was a great spread of tillage 
yielding in Nasr^pur a revenue of £640 (Rs. 6400) and of £550 
(Rs. 5500) in Ealy&n.^ Next year (1888-89) a failure of rain 
caused much distress. Most liberal remissions had to be made 
amounting in Sanj^ to one-half of the rental^ and in R&jpuri 
to one-fourth. In the revised districts one-fifth had to be granted 
in EalyAn^ but a fifteenth was enough in Murb&d> a twentieth in 
Nasr&pur^ and a thirtieth in Panvel.^ In spite of the bad season 
there was a marked spread of tillage especially in Murb^ and 
EalyiUi.* The next season (1839-40) was more ^Lvourable and 
the revised sub-divisions again compared well with the others. In 
them less remission than in other parts of the district had to be 
granted^ and all the revenue except £13 (Rs. 130) was realised.^ 
In the opinion of Government the result of the abolition of transit 
duties and other objectionable items was highly satisfactory. New 
markets had been opened to the people^ tillage was spreading^ 
land had become an object of contention^ and the old holders were 
coming back to their original fields.^ The improvement continued 
in 1840-41. The revenue rose from £145,862 to £154,481 
(Rs. 14,58,620 - Rs. 15,44,810), the remissions fell from £10,924 to 
£4164 (Rs. 1,09,240- Rs. 41,640), and, at the close of the year, 
the outstandings were only £632 (Rs. 6320).* The progress of 
the revised districts was most marked. In EalyAn, where revenue 
had risen and tillage spread more than anywhere else, there were 
no complaints, the people were anxious that present rates should 
continue.^ In Nasi^pur tillage had risen from 27,367 highda in 
1834-85 to 81,254 2n$r&a« in 1888-39 and collections from £8831 
(Rs. 88,310) in 1835-36 to £11,649 (Rs. 1,16,490) in 1840-41.8 In 
Murbdd in five years the spread of tillage more than made 
good the sacrifice of revenue, the rental in 1840-41 being £9398 
(Rs. 93,980) or £16 (Rs« 160) above the maximum levied in 1836.^ 
In Panvel the collections rose from £16,686 (Rs. 166,860) in 1837-38 
to £17,263 (Rs. 1,72,630) in 1840-41 or an increase of £577 
(Rs. 5,770).w 

While the assessment of the south and south-east was thus lighten- 
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1 ytt. Coles, ISth September IS88, in fiev. Bm. 976 of 1839, 109-110. 

s Bom. Gov. Rev. Reo. 1102 of 1840, 114. 

s Mr. Prui£^e, Ck>Ueotor, SOth September 1839, Rev. Reo. 1102 of 1840, 27. 

« BoBL Gov. Rev. Reo. 1244 of 1841, 141-157. 

6 Gov. Res. 6th February 1840, in Rev. Reo. 1102 of 1840, 121-122. 

6 Mr. Simaon, Rev. Com., Ist April 1842, in Rev. Reo. 1848 of 1842, 1-2. 

7 Mr. Ungfcnrd, 26th February 1842, in Bev. Rea 1348 of 1842, 60. 
SThedetailsoftheipreadof tiUageare, 1884-36, 27,367 6i0rAd« ; 1835-38, 28,049; 

1836-37, 28,031 ;:i837-38, 30,417 r«nd 1838-39, 31,254. Mr. Harrison, 14th September 
1839, in Bev. Beo. 1102 of 1840, 95, 96, 101. The oollectionB were before revision, 
1834-35 £12,890, and after rovision 1835-36 £8831, 1836-37 £10,443, 1887-38 £11,195, 
1838-39 £10,733, 1889-40 £11,448, and 1840-41 £11,649. Mr. Simaon, Rev. Com., 1st 
April 1842, in Rev. Reo. 1348 of 1842, 12. 

• Mr. Langford, 26th February 1842, Rev. Reo. 1348 of 1842; 62, 63. Mr. Simson, 
Rev. Com,, 1st April 1842 ; ditto 11. 

10 The detaOsare, 1835-36 £17,925, 1836-37 £17,469, 1837-88 £16,686, 1888-39 
£16,084, 1839-40 £16,704, and 1840-41 £17,263. Mr. Simson, Rev. Com., 1st April 
1842, in Bev. Bee. 1348 of 1842, 12. 
B 310-74 
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Ckftptar VIII. ed and simplified^ the original clumsy and onoertain practice waa 
Lfmd continued in the north and along the coast. About Kolyan the 

Administration, largest, poorest, and most secluded part of the district the informa- 
The British **^^ ^'^^ ^^^ scanty. When the British occupied the country no 
Kolva trustworthy papers were found. The village headmen and district 

284g. officers went over the villages with the British officers, and gave 

them a note of the amount and the character of the assessment on 
the different plots of land.^ In 1842 there were no fewer than 
six modes of assessment. Of these the most common, including 
about one-half of the whole, was the mvdaband/i. Under this the 
khandi of land varied from one to nine bighds, and the assessment 
from 6«. to £8 (Rs. 3-Rs. 30). The second mode was the tokabandi. 
The tcka of land varied, according to its character, from a half to 
four bighds, and its rental varied according as it was near or jEsr 
from a market. The plough-cess or nangarbandi was in force over a 
small area in Mokh&da, the cess varying from 4s. to £1 8s. (Rs. 2 • 
Rs. 14), and the greatest area under one plough being ten biahds. A 
special form of the parcel or plot cess, locally known as kdsbandi, 
was in force to a small extent. The plots or holdings varied in size 
from nine to forty bighds and paid from £3 to £16 (Rs. 30- Rs. 160). 
The rates had never been changed and the revenue collected in this 
wav amounted to £172 (Rs. 1720). These four were old systems 
and had been in force when the lands had formed part of the 
Jawh&r state. In some cases the assessment was high. But in the 
Collector's opinion excess of assessment should be met by individual 
reductions ; the country was too wild and too thinly peopled to be 
surveyed. The remaining systems were the bigha rate or bighdvni, 
and the hill tillage or dongar dali. The bigha rate of 8^. (Rs. 4) was 
in use over only a very small area. Hill tillage prevailed in Tal4sri, 
YaisUkhra, and G&rgaon, the wild parts of Mokh&da. The pdtils 
and taldtis made a rough guess survey of these lands and levied a 
bigha rate. Unlike other parts of the Konkan, the people of 
Mokh4da who were mostly Kdthkaris Y^rlis and Th&kurs, were 
unsettled, rarely spending two years in the same spot. They moved 
from place to place, squatting where they found arable waste and 
having their patches of tillage roughly measured when the crop 
was ripe. Th^ suffered much oppression at the hands of the i>dtil8 
and tcddtis. Li the land cultivated was varkas, it paid a bigha rate 
of Is. {8 as.). In 1842, on the recommendation of the Collectors 
tax of 1 f . {as. 8) was fixed for every pickaxe, hudal, and the bigha 
rate was abolished.* The other parts of the district, Sanj&n M^him 
and Bassein except Bassein islana, were in 1842 described as thinly 
peopled and miserably tilled. Mr. Vibart was convinced that this 
was in jopreat measure owing to the wretched revenue system, and 
that a fixed bigha rate womd cause a great spread of tillage.' 
ywth ThdMt Three years later (1845) Mr. Davidson, then assistant collector, 

1S46. prepared a careful account of the three coast sub-divisions, Bassein 

1 Mr. Ungford, GoUeotor, 26th Febraary 1842, in Bev. R«o. 1348 of 1842i 56. 
s Mr. Laagford, 26tii Febnuuy 1842, in Rev. Bm. 1848 of 1842. 86-09. 
s Mr. Vibut, B«y. Com., 811 of 24ih Fefanury 1842. 
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Mihim and Sanjin^ and also of Eolyan and Bhiwndi. The popu- 
lation of these five sub-divisions was estimated at 207^000^ but the 
number was probably greater. The people were poor; bnt this, in 
Mr. Davidson's opinion, was not because G-overnment took too 
much from them, but because their ignorance and superstition 
made them the victims of Brdhmans and moneylenders. There was 
plenty of waste land, but the people were too few to till it, and the 
ravages of small-pox kept their numbers from increasing. There 
were four chief modes of assessment hunddba/ndi, ndngarbandt, 
muddha/ndi or dhefy and bighoti. The principle of tibe hunda was 
a fixed payment either in money or in kind, or both in money and 
kind, according to the value of the land. The principle was just 
and simple, but was marred in practice bv the ignorance of the size 
and character of the holdings. The local officers were the referees 
in all disputes, and there was little doubt that they defrauded Oovem- 
ment and tyrannised over the villagers. The plough-cess, though 
weU suited to the wilder tracts, was open to the objection that it 
favoured careless tillage. The muddbandi or dhep system prevailed 
over a large area. The principle of this mode of assessment was 
fair, a plot of land equal to the production of a certain quantity of 
rice. But necessity and fraud had set aside the original principle 
of assessment. There were no records and no system either in the 
area of land entered as a muda, or in the quantity of gprain that the 
muda contained. Government were nearly as unfit to do justice to 
themselves or their husbandmen as they were under the hunddbandi 
OTstem. Mr. Davidson urged that all of these forms of assessment 
should be superseded by a bigha rate.^ The Collector agreed with 
Mr. Davidson that the existing practice was defective and confused; 
the chief obstacle to improvement lay in the difficulty of getting 
officers qualified to carry out a survey.' 

Of the produce, cost, and profit of the ^rdens, dry lands, liquor- 
yielding trees, and fisheries of Bassein, MAhim, Sanj^n, Kolvan, 
and Bhiwndi, Mr. Davidson prepared the following estimates. In 
Bassein under garden lands 5838 6iV^ yielded agpx)ss produce 
worth Bs. 8,09,297, with a tiUage cost of Bs. 7,25,706, a rental of 
Bs. 29,915, and a profit of Rs. 53,676, of which Bs. 19,500 were from 
800 bighds of coooa-palms, Bs. 16,000 from 3200 bighds of sugarcane, 
and Bs. 12,300 from 1640 bighds of plantains. Under drylands 20,177 
biahds yielded a gross produce worth Bs. 2,82,116, with a tillage cost 
of Bs. 1,51,215, a rental of Bs. 80,565, and a profit of Ba. 50,336, 
of which Bs. 50,300 were from 20,120 bighds of early crops. 
Under liquor-yielding trees 25,000 palms and 147 date trees yielded 
a gross produce worth Bs. 1,25,257, with a cost of Bs. 62,610, a 
rental of Bs. 46,949, and a profit of Bs. 15,698.' Fisheries yielded 
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I 2Mk Deoember 1846, Thina CoUeotor't File, OenenJ Oondition, 1843-1853. 

S Mr. Lftw, Ck>Uector, 8th April 1846, Thina GoUeefeor't File, 1843- 186a 

* As regaitla the Mseeement of ooooa and betel palms it appean that before 1887 

pafan pUotationa paid, betides a tree oess, a higha tax of S$. {Bm. 4). These had the 

flffsot of disconragmg their growth, and in 1837 a oonaolidated bigka rate of from 2i. 

lo let. (Be. 1 - Rs. 8) was levied. Mr. Davidson, 20th Deor. 1846,. Thina Colleotos's 

File, Oeneral Condition, 1843- 1868. 
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Chapter YIIL Rs. 17J76 and left a profit of Rs. 7027^ the charges amounting to 
Rs. 10,149, 

In M4him, under garden lands, 1 409 Hghds yielded a gross produce 
worth Rs. 1,36,914, with a tUlage cost of Rs. 94,674, a rental of 
Rs. 5278, and a profit of Rs, 86,962, of which Rs. 18,900 were from 
139 bighds of cocoa*palms, and Rs. 9361 from 407 bigkds of sugar- 
cane, Rs. 7446 from 438 bighds of plantains, and Rs. 5025 from 201 
bighds of ginger. Under dry lands, 19,418 bighds yielded a gross 
produce worth Rs. 4,61,132, with a tillage cost of Ks, 2,25,788, a 
rental of Rs. 77,335, and a profit of Rs, 1,58,009, of which Rs. 1,57,763 
were from 19,1 73 bighds of early crops. Under liquor-yielding trees;, 
17,000 palm and 18,300 date trees yielded a gross produce worth 
Rs, 70,281, with a cost of Rs. 19,204, a rental of Rs. 5394, and a profit 
of Rs. 45,683. Fisheries yielded Rs. 31,220 and left a profit of 
Rs. 21,854, the charges amounting to Rs; 9366. 

In Sanj&n, under garden lands, 352 bighds yielded a gross produce 
worth Rs. 25,228, with a tillage cost of Rs. 17,876, a rental of 
Rs. 1019, and a profit of Rs. 6333, of which Rs. 2000 were from 99 
bighds of plantains, Rs. 1910 from 20 bighds of cocoa-palm, and 
Rs. 1179 from 71 bighds of sagarcane. Under dry land, 38,086 
bighds yielded a gross produce worth Rs, 4,52,091, with a tillage cost 
of Rs. 2,37,247, a rental of Rs. 87,092, and a profit of Rs. 1,27,752, 
of which Rs. 97,420 were from 24,355 bighds of early crops, 
Rs. 25,800 from 12,900 bighds of upland or varkas crops, and 
Rs. 4158 from 693 bighds of late crops. Under liquor-yielding 
trees, 13,791 palm and 138,249 date trees yielded a gross produce 
worth Rs. 1,99,194, with a cost of Rs. 19,729, a rental of Rs. 20,729, 
and a profit of Rs. 1,58,736. Fisheries yielded Rs. 30,432 and left 
a profit of Rs. 22,415, the charges amounting to Rs. 8017. 

In Eolvan, now Y^a and Sh&h^ur, there were no garden crops. 
Under dry land 15,978 bighds yielded a g^ross produce worth 
Rs. 1,75,815, with a tillage cost of Rs. 86,598, a rental of Rs. 45,265, 
and a profit of Rs. 43,952, of which Rs. 39,920 were from 10,644 
bighds of early, and 3972 from 5296 bighds of upland crops. Under 
liquor-yielding trees 1417 palm trees yielded a produce worth 
Rs. 1417, with a cost of Rs. 354, a rental of Bs. 465, and a profit ol 
R& 598 ; and 7500 moha trees yielded a produce worth Ks. 6250, 
with a cost of Rs. 3750 and a profit of Rs. 2500. 

In Bhiwndi, garden land measured only deyen bighds all under 
sugarcane. It yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 660, with a tillage 
cost of Rs. 570, a rental of Rs. 58, and a profit of Rs. 32. Under 
dry land, 32,182 bighds yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 6,00,867> 
with a tillage cost of Rs. 3,15,050, a rental of Rs. 1,10,289, and a 
profit of Rs. 75,078, of which Rs. 55,258 were from 26,000 bighds 
of early, Rs. 9773 from 3224 bighds of upland, and Rs. 9614 from 
2814 pighds of late crops. Under liquor-yielding trees, 8711 pahn 
trees yielded a groRs produce worth Rs. 29,379, with a cost of 
Rs. 10,344, a rental of Rs. 2722, and a profit of Rs. 16,313. M^ha 
tr^es yielded a gross produce worth Rs. 36,982 b,uA left a profit ot 
Rb. 2435, the changes amo'unting to Rs. 34,547, Fisheries yielded 
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Rs. 6110 and left a profit of Bs. 790, the charges amonnting to 
Rs. 5820.1 

By the Very liberal sacrifices of land revenue between 1835 and 
1 842 Goyemment raised the mass of the landholders from labourers to 
be owners of yalnable properties. Numbers of the people were unfit 
for their new position. Finding themselves with a large margin of 
profit they spent recklessly, out of proportion to their means. The 
prey was sighted from afar by the thrifty greedy V4nis of M&rw&r. 
They flocked to the district in crowds and settled in even its 
remotest villages. They tempted the people with the offer of money 
and took written bonds payable at a hundred per cent interest. U 
the borrower did not pay, the rate of interest was doubled, and, 
if he again failed, a decree of the civil court was passed against him 
and his lands and his house were sold. The M&rw4ris grew rich in 
a few years, made over their interest to young retainers, and carried 
their spoils to their own country. Numbers of the people of the 
district were turned out of their lands and their homes, and reduced 
to be the M&rw&ris' tenants or their labourers.^ 

In 1844 an important change was made by abolishing most of the 
chesses that had hitherto been levied and introducing a salt*taz in 
their place. The chief taxes that were remitted were the lic^tse 
^ncktarfa cess yielding £1806 (Bs. 18,060), and a fisherman's cess 
yielding £8325 (Bs. 38,250) .» 

In 1846 a census was taken and showed a total population of 
554,937. These returns were believed to be incomplete, and a second 
census taken five years later showed an increase of about 38,255> 

In 1850 the Bevenue Commissioner Mr. Shaw urged that Th&na 
and Eolaba should be made separate districts. The unwieldy size of 
the present district, its nearness to Bombay, the large number of 
petitions, and the weight of the magisterial and current duties made 
it too heavy a charge to be well managed.^ According to the 
Collector Mr. Law, if the proposal to divide the Konkan into three 
districts was carried out, l^i^na with eleven sub-divisions would have 
an area of about 4000 square miles, a population of nearly 525,000, 
and a revenue of about £150,000 (Bs. 15,00,000) ; EoUba with five 
fiub-divisions would have an area of nearly 1500 square miles, a popa- 
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I Mr. Davidson, 26th December 1S45, Thtoa Collector^ File, Beports on General 
ConditioD, 1843-1853. 

s Mr. Jjsiw, CoUector, 8th April 1846, Th&na CoUector's File, Gen. Con., 1843-1853. 

8 Including SiUikBhi lUjpari and Riygad, the mohtarfa yielded £1780 (Bm. 17,800) 
and the fishermen's cess £3334 (Rs. 33,340). Ck>Ilector to Revenne CommissioDer, 
1072 of 11th August, and 1434 of 13th Noyember 1843, in Thina Collector's File of 
Tares, VoL II. A few cesses were continued some by oyersight, others beoaose th^ 
•were thought to form part of the land rental. They were abolished by order of 
Ck>vemment in 1849. (Rev. fieo. 34 of 1^1, 373). But as late as 1858 taxes wera 
BtiU kept up that should long ago have been stopped. Mr. Jones, Collector, in Eev, 
Bee 19 of 1856, part 3, 1005. 

4 Including Sinkshi RAjpuri and RAygad, the total population was returned at 
764,320 in 1846 and 815,849 m 1851 ; and excluding the three sub-diyisions the totals 
were 554,93^7 and 593,192. Thana Collector's File of Statistics, 1836-1860. Tto 
detaib have been gi^n in the Poputatioin Chapter. 

( Mr. Shaw, Rev. Com., 2l8t August 1851, in Rev. Rec. ^ of 1851, 25-26. 
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lation of nearly 300,000, and a revenae of £105,900 (Rs. 10,59,000) ; 
and Batndgiri with five sub-divisions would have an area of 4500 
sqaare miles, a population of 6S0,000, and a revenue of nearly £92,500 
(Rs. 9,25,000).f 

During the last years of this period the district officers more than 
once urged on Government the advantage of introducing an uniform 
bigha assessment in place of the existing rough and uncertain 
modes of assessment.^ Governmeut agreed that the change was 
desirable. The measure was delayed only until arraugements could 
be made for the introduction of a complete revenue survey.' The 
first sixteen years of revised assessments (1887-1853), though none 
of them very prosperous, seem, except 1838-39, to have been fairly 
favourable.^ The returns point to a steady development, revenue 
collections rising, in spite of the large reductions in rates, from 
£94,904 (Rs. 9,49,040) in 1837-38 to £105,146 (Rs. 10,51,4«0) in 
1852-53, and outstandings falling from £3185 (Rs. 31,850) to £1204 
(Rs. 12,040). The details are shown in the following statement : 

Thdna Land Bevenue, 1887-88 to 186M-68. 



Tbau. 


B0DUL 


Bemis- 
•loiM. 


Out- 
■taod- 


OoUec- 
tloni. 


YlABS. 


Beotal. 


BemU- 

•iODS. 


■tMd- 


OoUeo- 
tioiM. 


1887-88... 
1838^... 
1880-40 .. 
1840-41 ... 
1841-42... 
1848-48 ... 
1848^44... 
1844-46... 


Bi. 

10,40,840 
11,21.028 
10,00,690 
11,91,900 
0,61,784 
0;00 049 
9,86,074 
0,84,670 


Bs. 

68,368 
1,08,176 
64,666 
80,966 
88,747 
14.686 
16.721 
16,440 


B8. 

81,846 
17,672 
0874 
4416 
4418 
S263 


Bs. 

0,40,046 
0,06,474 
10,86,600 
10.76,806 
8,08,660 
9,7i,110 
0,69,146 
0,68 608 


1846-4«... 
1846-47 ... 
1847-48 ... 
1848-40 ... 
1840-60 ... 
1860-61 ... 
1861-52... 
1868-68 ... 


Bi. 

10,07,064 
10,06,806 
10,18,084 
10,84,440 
10,86,117 
10.68,081 
10,68,668 
10,86,078 


Ba. 

48,468 
0887 
16,780 
i0,210 
17,880 
15,811 
20,706 
21,679 


Bs. 

6607 
4401 
4078 

'\^ 

20,610 
14,016 
18,048 


Bt. 

0,67,970 
0,08,478 

».oa.<i7 

0,00,840 
10,00,666 
10,07,601 
10,97,84« 
10,61.488 



In 1852 arrangements were at last completed for introducingr 
the revenue survey into Th^a, and under Captain, now Oeneral, 
Francis operations were begun in November of that year by the 
measurement of the lands of Nasrdpur. The plan of the survey was 
to measure in detail every rice and cold-weather crop holding, and 
to measure the uplands, the grass, and the hill-grain lands as a whole, 
calculating their area by scale measurement from a map constructed 
from a circuit survey of the village. To measure the rice and 
cold-weather crop lands a double process was in most cases necessary. 
The land was first divided into section or survey numbers, and 
then the individual holdings which each survey number contained 



1 The Collector, 7th October 1860, Thina GoUector'o Ffle, Staiiitics, 1836-1800. 

S Mr. ComDton, first asBiBtant coUeotor, 16th October 1861, Thina Ck>Ueotor'8 File,. 
General GonditioD, 1843-1863. The north districts of SanjAn, MAhim, and Kdvaa 
required (1866) the survey assessment most. In Sanjin and Miihim the land assessment 
was extremely irrMntlsr. Mr. Jones, 23rd May 1866, in Bom. Got. Rev. Rec 19 off 
1866, part 3, 1006. 

8 Got. Letter, 20th Febroary 1861 , in Rer. Rec. 34 of 1861, 166. 

« The available details are: 1837-38 a bad year. Rev. Rec 976 of 1839, 111, 119 ; 
1838-39, rain failed and caased distress. Rev. Rec. 1102 of 1840, 114 ; 1839-40 a good 

ear. Rev. Rec. 1244 of 1841, 141-161 ; 1847-48, rains favourable bat lasted too late, 
Jev. Rea 34of 1861,47-48 ; 1848-49, long breaks and a failoieoflato rains, do. 245-247; 
1849-60. heavy rains lasted too long. Rev. Rea 35 of 1851.49; 1860-61, scanty 
rftinfall, Bev. Rec. 27 of 1856, 59. 
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were separately measured and recorded as sub, or jpo^, Qamber& This 
made the survey very minute and tedious, compeared with the surrey 
of the Deccan.^ 

The survey of Nasr^pur sub-division was begun in 1852-58 and 
finished in 1853-54. Nasr&pur had an area of 287^824 acres or 371^ 
square miles^ 800 villages^ and 62,761 inhabitants. It was 
bounded by the Sahy^ldra on the east^ by Sinkshi now Pen in 
Kol&ba on the souths by a range of hills on the west^ and by KalyAn 
and Murbid on the north. 

The first block of villages in which survey measurements were 
introduced was the ma£Ukari's division of Eh^pur^ a tract 
bounded by the Sahv4dri hills on the east, S&nkshi now Pen in 
KoUba on the souths Panvel on the west^ and the mdmlatd^s 
division of Nasr^pur on the north. It had an area of 84^182 acres 
or about 181^ square miles, 123 villages of which 116 were Govern- 
ment and seven were alienated, and thirty-two hamlets of which 
twenty-nine were Government and three were alienated. The 
population was about 25,000 almost all of whom were husbandmen. 
The rainfall was from eighty to 100 inches and there was a 
considerable forest area. Ctf 12,685 arable acres 12,641 were under 
rice. A second crop, generally of vdl or gram and sometimes of tur 
and HI, was not unfrequently grown. There was a large area (71,497) 
of uplands and hill laiids, irom which occasional crops of the coarser 
hill grains were raised, but which were generally fallow, given either 
to grass, or left for the growth of brushwood to be used as wood-ash 
manure. 

Till late in the eighteenth century the rice lands had remained 
unmeasured, the rental being fixed on a hunp or dhep of land. In 
1771-72 the rice lands were measured into bighds. A few years 
later (1788-89) they were remeasured by Sad^hiv ELeshav and the 
lands divided into three classes, the first class paying a biaha rate 
of lOs. (Bs. 5), the second of 8s. (Bs. 4), and the third of 6s. (Bs. 8).* 
Under the farming system that was soon after introduced, the 
difference of class was disregarded, and the Gbvemment demand 
raised to an uniform rate of lU, (Bs. 5}). These rates were 
continued imder the British until the revision of rates by Mr« 
Davies in 1835-86. Under Mr. Davies' settlement the old 
measurements were accepted. Instead of the old first and second 
classes of land, a first class at Ss. 6d. (Bs. 4^) was introduced and 
the old third class at 6a. (Bs. 8) was made a second class at 7tf. 
(Bs. 3^). These were the rates at which Kunbis were charged. 
The privilege of specially low rates previously enjoyed by mgh 
class or pdndharpesh landholders was continued, and their rate fixed 
at 7it. (fis. 3i). These rates were really lighter than they seemed, 
as strict survey measurements showed that the higha, though 
nominally one of f ^th of an acre, really included |f th. There was 
▼ery little cold-weather tillage, only forty-four acres, which when 
tilled would seem to have been assessed at a little over 2s. (Be. 1) 
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au acre, Mr. Davies' arrangement for upland tillage was^ tliat when 
the ground was fallow no rent wae charged^ and that every holder 
of rice land was for each rice field allowed a costomary share of np- 
landji the gprass and brushwood of which was burned for ash manure, 
^hen hill-grains or oilseed was grown the area was either roughly 
measured and charged at 2ir. (Be. 1) a higha, or a plough cess of 3«. 
(Be. I^) was levied. If hemp, tobacco, pepper, or other rich crops 
were grown, specially heavy rates had to be paid.^ In some of the 
wilder parts the tillage of patches of forest land was charged at the 
rate of ]«. 6d. (12 cls,) on each sickle or koyta, and, under a special 
provision, the Kdthkaris were allowed to till half a bigha of hill 
land free of charge. The effect of Mr. Davies' revision was a 
reduction in the Government demand from about £4700 to £3700 
(Bs.47,000-Bs. 87,000) or about twenty per cent. This reductiou 
was accompanied by the abolition of customs duties, which^ 
according to Mr. Davies' calculations, had represented a further 
charge of from twenty-five to thirty per cent on the produce of a 
higha.^ Further relief was soon after given by the remission of 
very heavy outstanding balances. The condition of the district was 
also improved by the making of roads. 

The resalt of these changes was a rapid spread of tillage from 
about 7000 acres in 1885-36 to about 11,000 acres in 1845-46 with 
a corresponding rise in collections from about £8150 to £4550 
(Bs. 31,500 - Bs. 45,500) . The next eight years showed a steady but 
much slower progress to a tillage area of nearly 12,000 acres and a 
rental of about £4700 (Bs. 47,000). In 1853-54 not more than 1000 
acres of arable land were left waste. The chief rice market was 
Panvel, and besides the mail road to Bombay, roads hadt)een opened 
to Panvel, to Pen in the south, and to Kalyin in the north-west. The 
revenue was easily paid. In 1853-54 of £4725 (Bs. 47,250) only £17 
(Bs. 170) or one-quarter per cent had to be remitted. The people 
were generally &irly on, and but for their besetting sin of 
drunkenness would have been very well-to-do. Under these circum- 
stances the Survey superintendent was of opinion that no great 
reduction of assessment was required. For rice lands he proposed 
acre rates varying from Ss. 6d. to 4^. 3d. (Bs. 4^ - Bs. 2^) and 
averaging 78. (Bs. 3^).' For the very small area, 44 acres, of late 



1 The detailB were, hemp Rs. 5, brinjals and tobaoeo Ra. 4-2, and pepper Ra. 1-9. 
Bom. UoY. SeL XCVL 8. > Bom. Gov. Sel. ZCVL 5. 

s The ayatem of claaaification adopted in the oaae of rice landa waa hoaed on their 
diviaion into the two main claaaes of early or halva and late or ffarwi. Of the early 
there were two groupa, the pdnpik or rain cro^, coarae inferior kinda that ripen 
ftboat the end of September, and the remaining kinda of hahxjk that ripen in October. 
All the finer kinda of rice belong to the late or aama olaaa which fetched from 4«.to St. 
f Ra. 2-Ra. 4) tkkhtmdi more than the early kinda. A calcaUtion of the value of the dif* 
terent rice cropa ahowed that if 16 annas were taken to repreaent theonttom of the late, 
or garwit kinds of rice, from 14 to 12 aniKM would be the proportionate value of the 
bettf r, and from 9 to 10 aimas of the inferior early cropa. The rulea for daaaifying 
the fielda accordiDS to their aoil and their anpply of water, were based on the caleula- 
tion of the value of the crop. Thua in the caae of a Aa&w field falUng into the aeoond 
water claaa, ita rate would oe 6 amuia for water, and 7 or 8 anncu for aoil that ia a 
total of 13 or 14 amuu. Again pdr^ik fielda would probably be fourth claaa aa resards 
water and third claaa aa regarda soil. This givea 10 annas for the beat pdnptit belda. 
Bom, Gov, SeL XCVL 16- 18, 
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crop land he proposed a maximum rate of 2s. 6d. (Be. I^) and an 
average of aboat 2«. (Re. 1). Instead of the former system of 
making uplands pay only when they were cropped. Captain Francis 
proposed that a yearly charge should be levied whether they were 
tilled or not, and that, as each rice field had a plot of upland allotted 
to it, the charge for the upland should be combined with the charge 
for die rice field. He proposed to arrange the villages into four 
classes according to the proportion that upland bore to rice land. The 
proposed addition was in the first class from 8^. 6d. (Bs. 4-4) to 98. 9(2. 
(Rs. 4-14) or about fourteen per cent, in the second class from Sa. 
6(2. (Bs. 4-4) to 98. 3d. (Rs. 4-10) or about nine per cent, and in the 
third class from 8«. 6d. (Rs. 4-4) to8«. lO^d. (Bs. 4-7) or about four 
and a half per cent. In the fourth class there would be no increase 
on the rice rate of 8«. 6d. (Bs. 4i) as there was little or no upland.^ 
In four villages where the proportion of hill land to rice was specially 
lai'JB^, he was of opinion that the plough rate, or ndnga/rhandi, system 
should be continued. A plough tax should also, he thought, be levied 
on any upland taken for tillage by any one who did not hold rice land. 
As regards forest clearings he thought that the sickle cess and the 
specicJ provision in &ivour of K^thkaris should be continued. There 
was no very large body of upper class or pdndharpesh landholders, 
and the assessment of the land that they held on specially low 
rates was only £487 10*. (Bs. 4875). Captain Francis was of 
opinion that it would not be advisable entirely to dp away with 
their privileges, and that it would be better to fix a maximum rate 
and remit the balance between that maximum and the actual 
assessment. This privilege should, he considered, be limited to 
the individuals holding land under the pdndharpesha tenure and 
should cease on their death. The effect of these proposals was to 
lower the Government demand from £5074 to £4662 (Bs. 50,740- 
Bs. 46,620), a reduction of about 8^ per cent. 

The Collector in forwarding the Superintendent's report, 
approved of his classification and proposals for rice land, late-crop 
land, and forest patches. But the scheme for adding a charge for 
uplands to the payment of rice lands was, he thought, unsuitable. 
His chief objections were that many husbandmen held rice land 
without uplands and others held uplands without rice-lands, and that 
there were no means for ensuring that in the case of sales of land 
the rice and uplands would be sold together.' .Captain Francis in 
reply contended, that in very few if in any cases was rice land held 
without uplands, and that if a man held uplands without rice lands 
he would under the proposed scheme have to pay for it. It was 
the custom, he said, never to sell rice without its upland.' In reply 
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1 Captain Fraaoia afterwarda found that 8ome of the rice landa should, on accoimt 
of their tpeoially good supply of water, have their rates raised. He accordingly 
altered the rates to 9s. (Rs. 4-8) for the first class, St. M, (Bs. 4-6) for the second elm, 
and 8«. 7i<i. (Rs. 4-5) for the third class. The addition for uplands was proportionately 
lowered and the whole demand remained the same. This change was approyed by 
Goyemment Bom. Gk>v. Sel. XCVI. 9, 67-68. 

s Mr. Seton Karr, 387 of 22nd February 1855, in Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 84. 

8 Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 87-43. 
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the Collector maintained the correctness of hid former views^ stating^ 
that cases of men holding rice land without upland were not uncom- 
mon^ and that sales of rice land and of upland by themselves, thoagh 
not usual, were not unknown,* The Revenue Commissioner consider- 
ed that the Superintendent's settlement might be introduced experi- 
mentally. He so far agreed with the Cbllector as to the unfairness 
of letting a man with a very small patch of rice land have rights 
over a large tract of upland, that he proposed that a minimum of rice 
land should be iftxed beyond which the ownership of rice land would 
not carry the right to use uplands. The Superintendent was directed 
to watch and inquire into the custom of selling rice and uplands 
separately.^ 

The proposed settlement was reviewed by Government in their 
letter 3370, 2nd September 1856.» Though the sanction to its 
experimental introduction was confirmed, the proposals did not meet 
with the full approval of Government. Ab regards the reduction of 
nearly ten per cent. Government were not satisfied that in the 
prosperous state of the sub- division this was necessary. They did 
not approve Captain Francis' plan of including the charge on the 
uplands in the rice payments. They thought that it did not suf- 
ficiently provide for the inequalities in the amount of the upland held 
along with rice land and did not provide for the case of separate 
sales of rice land and upland. Government were of opinion that 
though the minute survey of upland holdings might on the score of 
expense be unadvisable, it was necessary that the area given to 
upland holdings should be marked ofE from the village grazing 
lands and from the Government forest and giass lands. Further^ 
that though the upland holdings were not surveyed, that their 
boundaries should be marked and that a list of the fields should be 
made. This would be sufficiently checked by the scientific survey 
of the whole village area, and Would give a fair representation of the 
different fields and of the unoccupied hill lands or waste. If this 
were done Government held that there would be Kttle difficulty in 
assessing a fixed yearly rental on each of the holdings, to be paid 
whether the land was tilled or left fallow. This was to be done in 
future surveys, but Government granted their sanction to the 
Experimental settlement of the mah&lkari's division of Nasr&pur.^ 
As regards the claims of the pdndharpeshds to specially low taxation, 
Gbvemment were inclined to doubt whether it was advisable or 
possible to repeal their privileges.* 

The survey settlement was next introduced in the m&mlatddr's 
portion of the Nasrdpur sub-division. It had an area of 153,642 
acres or 240 square miles, 177 villages, and 37,761 inhabitants. It 
was bounded by the Sahy&dris on the east, the mahflkari's 
division of Eh&l&pur on the south, a range of hills on the west, and 
Kaly&n and Murb&d on the north. In the north were stretches 



1 Mr. Seton Karr, 723 of 10th April 1S55, in Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 44-481 
s Mr. Fawoett, 894 of 23rd April 1805, in Bom. Qot. 8el, XCVL 53-51 
» Bbta. Gov. SfeL XCVI. ei-71. 
« Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI, 66, 331-332. i Boto. Gov. Sel. XCVL 70. 
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of rioe lands broken by ranges of low hills covered with teak^ 
ain, and other common forest trees. Eastwards the land was 
very ragged, the woods deepened into forests, and the rice lands 
narrowed into straggling patches. In the centre and west was 
a thinly wooded plain crossed near the south by two of the western 
Sahy&dri spurs. The fail of rain though usually less than on the 
poast was abundant, and a failure of crops was rare. Its two 
rivers, the Pej and the IJlhAs, were generally dry in the hot season 
and there was commonly a great want of inking water. Of the 
177 villages, seven were held rent-free, siz were held on special 
service or izdfat tenure, and the remaining 164, of which one was 
Ichoti or held by a revenue former, were managed by Government.* 
Of its 37,761 people, or 157 to the square mile, all were husbandmen ; 
it was doubtful whether a single family was supported by manufac- 
tures. The Kunbi, or Mar&tha was the most numerous caste, and 
next to them came the Br&hmans and Prabhus who were known as 
pdndharpeahds. 

Three of the five petty divisions or tcurafs had been measured 
by Trimbak Vin&yak and two by Sad&shiv Keshav. The returns 
were nominally in bighds, but in Trimbak's measurements 1^ 
bigha was recorded as a higha, and in Sad&hiv's the bigha in- 
stead of three-fourths was nearly equal to a full acre. The high 
rates introduced by the revenue farmers were continued till Mr. 
Davies^ revision in 1885-86. Mr. Davies adopted several rates 
in rice lands of which Qs. (Rs.4i) was the highest and Ss. 6(2. 
(Bs. 4|) the most general. In some villages he fixed the rates at 
78. (Rs. 34)> and in a few under the Sahyidris the rate was as low as 
68. (Bs. 2^). The effect of the new rates was .to lower the 
Government demand from £6375 to £5177 (Rs. 63,750 -Rs. 51,770), 
a reduction of between eighteen and twenty per cent. The value 
of this relief was increased by the abolition of transit dues and the 
remission of outstanding balances. The result was an increase in 
the tillage area from about 18,000 acres in 1886-37 to about 17,000 
in 1846-47 and 19,000 in 1854-55, and a corresponding advance in 
revenue from about £4100 to £6400 (Rs. 41,000 - Rs. 64,000) . In 
1854-55 there were less than 2000 acres of arable waste, the revenue 
of £6449 (Rs. 64,490) was recovered without difficulty and with only 
£38 (Rs. 380) remissions, and the people, though not entirely out of 
debt, were less dependent on the moneylender than in any part of 
the Deccan of which Captain Francis had revised the assessment. 
Panvel and KalyAn the two chief rice markets were easily reached 
Blong good roads and the railway between Kaly&n and Poena would 
be soon opened. Under these circumstances there seemed no reason 
for lowering the assessment. Captain Francis proposed that the 
lice lands should be divided into six classes, paying rates varying 
from 98. to 6«. (Rs. 4^ - Rs. 3). Two lull-top villages were specially 
assessed at 5s. (Rs. 2^). Late crop lands, of which there was an 
area of 1191 acres, were proposed for assessment at 8^. (Rs. 1^). 
As regards uplands he divided the villages into five classes. 
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and proposed tliat those who had uplands in the proportion of 
eight to ten acres to one of rice should pay 1^. (8 as)y those who 
had from five to six acres 9(2. (6 as,)^ those who had three to four acres 
6(2.(4 aa.)^ those who had from I^ to two acres Zd. (2 as.), and no 
charge should be made for those who had less than one acre. The 
highest rate for rice and upland combined was 10«. (Rs. 5). Twenty 
Tillages close to the Sahyddris with a very large area of upland 
should in his opinion be kept under the plough rate system. The 
result of the whole proposals was a reduction from £6981 to £6660 
(Rs. 69,310 - Rs. 66,600) or about four per cent. 

The pdndharpeshds claimed the deduction of one-quarter of the 
area besides their specially low rates. To this deduction of area 
Captain Francis was satisfied they had no better claim than other 
landholders. As regards their specially easy rates he recommended 
that, as in the other division of the tdluka^ the concession should be 
continued to the actual holders. The khot who held the village of 
Khdndas held under a deed of N^r&yan Balldl Peshwa. The lands 
of this village were measured and assessed, and showed a rental of 
£149 (Rs. 1490), or more than £100 (Rs. 1000) in excess of the 
khot's pajnnent. The six special service or (zafat villages were also 
measured and assessed. Except in one, where it was much less, the 
actual payments differed little from the survey rates. 

In forwarding Captain Francis* report, the Collector Mr. Seton 
Earr approved of the proposals for rice and late-crop lands, but, 
as in the case of the other part of the sub-division, he objected to the 
system proposed for uplands. He thought that the privileges of the 
pdndharpeshds should at once be stopped. The khots dealt most 
harshly with their tenants, and the tenure should in his opinion, if 
possible, be abolished. He thought that the special service, or izdfat, 
villages might be leased to the holders at the survey rental and that 
they should not be allowed to rack-rent their tenants-at-will. 
Captain Francis' proposals were sanctioned as a temporary measure 
in April 1857.^ 

The survey of Panvel was begun in 1853-54 and finished in 
1854-55. Under the Revenue Commissioner's sanction the new settle- 
ment was provisionally introduced in 1856-57. The sub-division 
was bounded on the west by the sea, on the south for ten miles by 
the Avra creek, then along a chain of hills that separated Panvel 
from Pen till it met Nasripur, whence branching to the north 
it stretched to Prabal hill and skirting Mdtherdn extended nearly 
to Malanggad hill. From Malanggad there was no well marked 
boundary to the Taloja creek which formed its north-west limit on 
to the coast. It had an abundant and regular rainfall of over 
100 inches, and had great natural advantages being intersected by 
two tidal rivers and many tidal creeks, and having the important 
market of Bon^ay close at hand. It contained a superficial area of 
207 square miles with 229 villages, of which thirty-six were alienated^ 
seven were service, and 186 were Government. Of the Government 



1 Got. Letter 1700, 9th April 1857. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 97. 
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villages some were only reclaimed salt wastes with no village sites. 
Of the whole number 143 belonged to the mdmlatdar's and forty- 
three to the mah^lkari's charge. Of 111^94»9 acres the whole sur- 
veyed area, 19,141 were sweet rice land, 10,358 salt rice, 2086 late 
crops and garden, and 80,364 uplands and hill lands. There were 
npwards of 50,000 people, about a third of them Agri Kunbis, about 
8200 Mardthfa and Kunbis, 2600 Musalm&ns, and 2250 Br^hmans 
and Prabhus. Of the two parts of the sub-division the mdmlatdir's 
share had been under British management since the cession 
of the Konkan by the Peshwa, and the mahdlkari's was part of the 
Kolaba state that lapsed in 1840. In the mah^lkari^s Plages no 
change had been made since their transfer to the British. In the 
mdmlatd^'s villages the high rates which were continued for 
several years after the beginning of British rule were revised by 
Mr. Davies in 1836-37, who lowered the Government demand from 
£9918 to £7428 (Rs. 99,180 -Es. 74,280), a redaction of about 25 per 
cent. Mr. Davies found the people very impoverished and in 
some of the Auroli villages introduced a low uniform rice rate of 
68. (Bs. 3). The effect of these reductions was the gradual rise of 
tillage from about 19,000 acres in 1836-37 to about 24,000 acres in 
1855-56, or within about 1000 acres of the whole arable area. The 
revenue during the same time rose from about £7400 to £8200 
(Rs. 74,000 -Rs. 82,000). The effect on the people had been a 
complete change from a state of abject poverty to contentment, and, 
in some cases, to wealth. The people were generally thriving, the 
command of the Bombay market enabling them to realize a good 
profit for their straw and grass as well as for their rice. The Agris, 
the bulk of the husbandmen, though careful in money dealings, 
indulged so freely in spirits, that in many villages scarcely a sober 
man could be found after eight o'clock at night. 

The position of Panvel, on the sea coast with many of its villages 
intersected by salt water creeks, introduced a new element in the 
system of settling the survey rates. The rice lands belonged to two 
main classes, sweet and salt. The conditions influencing the sweet 
rice lands were the same as in Nasrdpur and the same system of 
classification was followed. In the salt rice lands the conditions 
were very different. There was no burning of brushwood, no sowing 
in seed beds and no planting ; the seed was soaked till it sprouted, 
and was then sown broadcast and trodden into the ground. The 
salt rice lands varied greatly in character, from barren lands subject 
to partial overflow at spring tides, to lands long reclaimed and yearly 
washed with fresh water, whose yield was little less than the yield 
in sweet rice lands. As regards soil they were arranged under two 
orders, reddish soils found at a distance from the sea and fairly free 
from salt, and black soils, a larger class, varying in fruitfulness accord- 
ing to the amount of salt they held. In a rupee, that is in sixteen parts, 
eight were allotted to soil and eight to water. To meet the difference 
in soil due to the quantity of salt, a table of faults was applied ranging 
from eight annas to three. In applying a wate;r rate, as was the 
case with the sweet rice lands, which according to their crop were 
grouped into halva or early and garva or late, the salt rice lands were 
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Chaptar VUL formed into two clasBea according as thej yielded the more valnablo 
T ~^ choka or whitei or the poorer rdta or red. These were found to 

Adminiitration* correspond very closely with the sweet rice classes and the scale 
Turn BBmsH* required little adjustment. As regards the sweet rice lauds Captain 
p . ' Francis proposed to divide them into six classes, twenty-eight 
isse. ' villages paying lOs. 6d> (Rs. 5i), fifty-eight paying 10«. (Rs. 5), 

thirty paying 9«. 6d. (Rs. 4|), twenty-six paying 9^. (Rs. 4 J), 
twenty-one paying 8^. 6d. (Rs. 4^), and thirteen paying 8^. (Rs. 4). 
Six specially rich and well placed villages were charged 12«. (Rs. 6). 
A few reclamations or khdra being well washed with fresh water^ 
yielded a sweet late crop and could be charged sweet rice rates. 
With this exception the salt rice lands belonged to two classes those 
near the sea and those safe from flooding. The best lands were 
rated at 9«. (Rs. 4^), and the more exposed lands at 88. 6d. to 8«. 
(Rs. 4^- Rs. 4). In the case of the latter the specially low rates 
for the red or rdta rice came in and lowered tne charge to 5«. 
(Rs. 2i), and in a few spots to 2s. (Re. 1). The result of these 
rates was a total rental of £8650 (Rs. 86,500) or an increase of 
about 34 per cent. In the mah&lkari's petty division where 
nnrevised grain rates were in force, the area under tillage had risen 
from about 4000 acres in 1840 to 6000 in 1855-56, leaving almost 
no arable land untilled. Under the system of grain commutation 
payments, large remissions averaging about £300 (Rs. 3000) a year 
were granted and the collections varied greatly from year to year. 
They fell from about £2400 (Rs. 24,000) in 1840 to a little over 
£1800 (Rfl. 18,000) in 1848 and then rose irregularly to £2400 
(Rs. 24,000) in 1853-54. Very high commutation rates in the yeur 
before the survey had forced them up to £2732 (Rs. 27,820). 
Compared with that year the proposed rates in the petty division 
showed a faU from £2732 to £2216 (Rs. 27,320 -Rs. 22,160) or a 
reduction of about 19 per cent. But on the average of ten 
years the fall was £7 (Rs. 70) only. Taking the figures of the 
sub-division and the petty division together, the proposed rates 
showed a total of £10,866 (Rs. 1,08,660), or an increase of £624 
(Rs. 6240) on the average collections in the ten previous years. 

Late crop and garden lands were of little importance. Ghram tur 
and til were the crops, and the total rental, if all the waste was taken 
for tillage, would not come to more than £263 (Rs. 2630). The rates 
proposed were Ss, (Re. 1^), except in Panvel where, as both the soil 
and the market were specially good, a rate of 3$. 6(2. (Re. 1}) was 
proposed. In the hot weather, with the help of lever lifts or Imdkis, 
a small strip on stream banks grew onions, vegetables, and a little 
sugarcane. The proposed rate was 58. (Rs. 2|) and the probable 
revenue £28 (Rs. 280). 

As regards uplands a new system was introduced in accordance 
with Government OTders. Uplands were of two classes, those held in 
connection with rice tillage and those which remained with Govern- 
ment. The land was measured by taking points fixed at the time of 
measuring the rice lands or the survey of the village circuit and 
joining them together, the new lines bein^ marked by boundary 
stones. The area was then calculated from its outline on the map. 
In some cases where there was a specially large area of upland, 
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measurement by the chain and cro00«8taff was necessary. Bat as a 
role it was f oond enoagh to take the map as the basis for dividing 
the land into numbers. About 26^000 acres were measured in this 
way at an average cost of 1}(2. {II pies) an acre. Captain Francis 
proposed an acre rate of 6(2. (4 as.) on the coast and 4i\d, (3 cu.) on the 
inland uplands. This would give from the allotted land^ that is the 
land held along with rice fields^ a revenue of £289 (Rs. 2890) and 
from the other lands a revenue of £153 (Rs. 1530) or a total of 
£442 (Bs. 4420), a som £170 (Bs. 1700) in excess of the average 
revenne from uplands during the ten previous years. A further sum 
of £40 (Rs. 400) was due from forest or dali tillage. 

There were no pdndharpeshds enjoying the favour of specially easy 
rates. The seven special service or izdfat villages were surveyed 
and assessed. In all cases the survey rental was higher than that 
formerly paid. But it was proposed, as in Nasr&pur, to offer the 
Tillages to the izdfatddra on a thirty years' lease on condition of their 
paying the survey rental. The question of the tenure of the em- 
banked or reclaimed lands was one of importance. These reclaimed 
lands were held in two ways : either there was one owner, called 
shilotridd/r, who represented the original reclaimeri or the land was 
held by a body of men called kuldrags. In the first instance the owner 
was responsible for the repair of the dams and levied a special man of 
ginun to meet the cost The owners were said to be very exacting. 
Where the reclamation was held by a body of husbandmen no special 
man of grain was levied for repairs. The holders paid direct to Go- 
Temment and arranged among themselves for the repair of the dams* 
In Government reclamations the man was levied and Government 
was responsible for the repairs. Captain Francis thought that in the 
case of reclamations held by a private person or by a body of men the 
present plan should continue. In Government reclamations instead 
of the man of rice an acre fee of 1«. (8 as.) should be levied and the 
amount set apart as a fund to meet any expenses required for repairs. 
The repairs would be carried out by the villagers and the payment 
made by the assistant collectors. As regards the question of the gprant 
of leases to reclaim salt wastes. Captain Francis was of opinion thalb 
the term of the lease shoald vary nrom fifteen to twenty years. 

Mr. Jones the Collector, though he thoaght some of the rates 
rather high, approved of Captain Francis' proposal.^ The proposals 
were also approved by the Revenue Commissioner and were sanction-^ 
ed by Government on the 5th of April 1859.* 

The next part of the district settled was Kalydn. At the time 
of settlement (1 859) Kaly&n was bounded on the north by the Kalyin 
creek and its tributary the Bh^tsa river, on the east by Murbdd, on 
the south by Nasr&pur, and on the west by the Malanggad hills. 
The area was about 215 square miles,' the length from north to 
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1 Mr. Johm, 23 of Sih January 1867| in Bom. Gov. SeL XCVL 122-120. 

« Gov. Letter 1127 of 1859. Bom. Gov. SeL XCVL 134-138. 

S These 215 aqnare miles or 137,729 acres contained 19,906 acres of rice land, 1756 
cf kte crop land, 180 of garden land, 64,715 of uplands, 48,124 of nnarable and hiU 
land, and aboat 13,048 acres ooonpied by alienated TiUiiges. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 
269, 
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south yarying from eighteen to twenty-three miles^ and the breadth 
from east to west from six to thirteen. The people numbered 
35,000 or 160 to the square mile. Of 165 villages, 147 were Grovem- 
ment, three were held on izdfat or special service tenure, and two 
were partially and thirteen entirely alienated.^ Of these only the 
thirteen entirely alienated villages were excluded from the survey 
settlement. Of the Ulh&s, Kalu, and Bhdtsa rivers that crossed the 
sub-division and fell into the Ealy^ creek, the Ulh&s and K&lu were 
navigable for only a short distance from their jneeting with the main 
creek. Boats of small tonnage could pass up the Bhdtsa as far as 
y^undri about ten miles above Kaly^n. As Ealy^ was partly a coast 
and partly an inland tract, some of its villages had a navigable river 
for the transport of their produce, while a few were rather fer from 
market and difficult of access by carts. On the whole its means of 
communication were good. Besides its river and the made road 
from Kaly&n to Chauk, Kaly4n was crossed in two directions by 
the Peninsula railway, by the Kampoli (Khopoli) branch to the soatn 
and the V^ind branch to the north. Except Kaly^n the railway 
stations were little used. A small quantity of rice was shipped for 
Bombay from Vdsundri and one or two villages on the Bh^tsa ; 
with this exception the whole rice produce was brought to Kalyto 
for export to Bombay. There were several warehouses in the town 
where the rice was cleaned before it was shipped. Kaly&n was a 
fairly large town with above 7000 people. 

During the ten years ending 1841-42, remissions were large and 
collections irregular. The two years 1834-85 and 1835-36 showed 
the greatest fluctuations. In 1834-35 the remissions were about 
£335 (Rs. 3350) and the collections £7136 (Rs. 71,360), which 
was the largest amount realised during the ten years. In the 
sncceeding year (1835-36) the remissions amounted to £2240 
(Rs. 22,400) and the revenue to £5307 (Rs. 53,070). For the 
latter half of this period of ten years (1337-1842) the revenae 
averaged about £5900 (Rs. 59,000). During the whole period of 
these ten years (1832-1842) the largest remissions £2240 (Rs. 22,400) 
were granted in 1835-36, and the smallest revenue, about £5300 
(Rs. 53,000), was collected in 1832-33 and 1835-36. In 1842-48 
Mr. Gibeme^s reduced assessment, which had been introduced in 
1837-38, was finally sanctioned by Government, and from thai date 
during the sixteen years ending 1857-58 remissions were small^' 
and collections rose steadily from about £7200 (Rs. 72,000) in 
1842-43 to about £7800 (Rs. 78,000) in 1857-58. During the 
twenty-six years ending 1857-58 collections averaged £7000 
(Rfl. 70,000) and during the ten years ending 1857-58 £7700 
(Rs. 77,000), while during the five years before Mr. Gibeme'a 
assessment Uie average was estimated at £5900 (Rs. 59^000). 



1 Under the PeshwAi, Kalyto formed one of the prdnts or districts of the Kookan. 
Bendes the present sab-division of Ealyto it included MnrbAd, Taloja, and 
Bhiwndi, and part of Kashipar. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 267. 

9 Mr. Gibeme's assessment was introdnoed in 1837-38, bat, until it was sanctioned 
by Government in 1842-43, the redaction was shown as renussion. Bom. Gov. SeL 
XCVI. 276. 
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Mr. Oibenxe's aasefisment had placed tlxe sab-division on a fair 
footing. It was followed by an immediate increase of revenue, 
and for the last ten years collections had been subject to very little 
fluctuation. At the same time the cultivators had recovered from 
great poverty, and in 1859 were fairly off. 

The survey was begun in 1854-65 and finished in 1858-59. 
The new rates were based chiefly on the standard of assessment 
adopted in the neighbouring sub-division of Nasr^pur.^ The 
highest acre rates varied according to nearness to market from lis. to 
9«. (Bs. 6 - Rs. 44) for ordinary rice lands, with an addition of from 
Ss. to 4«. (Bs. 1^-Bs. 2) for certain rice lands within the limits of 
the KalyAn township, which yielded a second crop of vegetables. 
Including the Kaly^n town, thirteen villages within a radius of three 
miles from Kaly&n were placed in the first class and charged a 
highest rice acre rate of 12«. (Bs. 6). The second class consisted 
of forty-five villages and were charged a rate of 11^. (Bs. 5}). 
These villages lay close to the former group and stretched to a 
short distance beyond the stations of Badl^pur on the south and 
Titv&la on the north. A lower rate was fixed chiefly because these 
villages were generally about half a day's journey from Kaly&n, and 
had to undergo some small expense in bringing their produce to 
market. This expense was assumed to be covered by a reduction of 
la. (8 as.) . In the third class were placed ninety-one villages with a 
highest acre rate of 10^. (Bs. 5). The. three remaining villages in a 
forest tract on the outskirts of Mnrb4d were charged a lower rate of 
9^. (Bs. 44) on account of their distance from market and because 
of their somewhat unhealthy climate. 

In a considerable area of land belonging to the town of Kalyin 
an early crop of rice was followed by a cold weather crop of onions, 
vegetables, and other garden produce raised by irrigation from ponds 
and wells. The land cultivated in this way, being essentially rice 
land, was classed as rice land and an extra water rate was imposed 
of 4a. (Bs. 2) where water was obtained from reservoirs by chumels 
or Sa. (Bs. IJ) where it was drawn from wells.* There was another 
small tract of land chiefly in the town of Ealy&n where nothing but 
garden crops were grown ; the rate fixed for this land was 6«. (Bs. 8). 

For cold weather crop lands, which measured only 1775 acres, a 
maximum rate of 8«. (Be. 1^) was fixed. 

AH the arable uplands, and the steeper hill slopes whose grass and 
brushwood were taken for wood-ash manure, were divided into 
numbers and charged a highest acre rate of 6d. (4 aa.). 
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1 ' Ab regards dimate, there is no appreciable difference in the two sab-divisions of 
KasHLpur snd KalyiLn, the fall of rain teing pretty much the same in both. They 
are very similar in respect to fertility. There is in fact in the case of Kalyibn the 
one circumstance of proximity to market to be taken into consideration in deter mining 
the amount of increase to be made to the NasrApur rate, and that being estimated at 
3«. (Re. U), 129. (Rs. 6) wiU be the maximum rate for Kalyto rioe land.* Ct^/^max 
Francis, 11th March 1869, Bom. €k>y. Sel. XCVL 270-271. 

» The special water rate which had been leyied b^ore tiie survey remion was 8«. 
(Sau li). Asthe value of garden produce had increased nearly fifty per csnti^oatha 
opening of the railway, the rate was nosed to 4f. (B8.2). Bom. Gov, S«L XCVI. 872. 
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The following statement shows the effect of the snrvej : 

KalydnSeUlemaU, 1868-69. 



1869. 
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Waata. 


ToUl. 
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7788 
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4875 
840 
166 
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11,711 
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80,241 
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The result of the new settlement was an increase of about three 
per cent in revenue. A further increase of £1000 to £1200 
(Rs. 10,000 - Bs. 12,000) was expected as the arable waste came 
under tillage. 

The survey settlement was in the same year (1859) introduced 
into Taloja,^ which was the smallest sub-division in the Th4na 
district with a total area of only 169 square miles.^ It was bounded 
by the Kaly&n tidal river on the north, by the Chanderi andMalanggad 
hills on the east, by Panvel on the south-east, by the Taloja creek 
on the south, and by the Th4na river on the west. The general 
surface was fiat, with a gentle rise from the Panvel creek on the 
south and the Kaly&n creek on the north to a raised belt of land 
that running east and west formed the water-parting between the two 
rivers. Of 150 villages, 148 were Gk)vernment, one was alienated, 
and one was a ehardkati or share village paying Government half 
of its assessed rental. 

Though bounded on three sides by [tidal creeks Taloja did not 
enjov convenient water carriage. The boat stations on the Th&na 
creek were available only for the villages in the narrow belt 
between the creek and the Persik hills, for the hills being too 
high and rugged for carts or bullocks, shut out the inland 
villages from the advantage of water communication. Along the 
Kaly&n creek there was scarcely a spot where boats could be 
anchored. Taloja was the only port convenient for any considerable 
number of villages. In 'respect of land communications the sub-t 
division was also rather unfavourably placed. Though the railway 
passed through the southern part of the sub-division, there was no 
station within its limits and the only made road was the small piece 
from Th&na creek to Persik point. At the same time the sur&oe of 
the sub-division was generally flat ; and during the fine weather 
there were many rough cart tracks which served for the transport of 
produce. Bice was the staple product and Elaly&n and Panvel were 

1 Taloja oriffinally formed part of the Peahwa'a distriot or prdiU of Kalyin. It 
was afterwards put under Panvel, and, in 1840, at the general re-distribation of 
snb-diviaions, was formed into a separate sub-division. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 278. 

s Of the 169 square miles or 108,386 acres, 910,392 were rice land, 3984 late crop 
land, 11 garden, 33,181 upland, and 40,039 unarable and hill land. 779 mtm w«re 
included in one alienated village. Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI, 278-279. 
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tlie markets to which the balk of the rice was taken. A small quantity 
was sent from Taloja direct to Bombay^ and the Ehairna belt of 
villages, lying between the Thdna creek and the Persik hills^ exported 
the gi*eater part of their produce direct to that market. 

In 1835-36 the assessment rates were reduced by Mr. Davies by 
about £1800 (Rs. 18,000) or nearly twenty-five per cent. Before 
Mr. Davies' revision the rental had been taken in commuted grain 
rates. In their place he introduced in many of the best villages an 
uniform bigha rate of 6^. (Rs. 3). During the three years ending 
1834-35 the average collections amounted to £7684 (Rs. 76,840), 
the largest sum realized being about £8400 (Rs. 84,000) in 1833-34. 
During these years remissions averaged £500 (Rs. 5000), the largest 
sum remitted being about £1000 (Rs. 10,000) in 1832-33. In the 
twenty years (1838-39 to 1857-58) after the introduction of Mr. 
Davies' rates, the remissions averaged about £200 (Ks. 2000). 
During the ten years ending 1847-48 the yearly collections avera^d 
only about £7110 (Rs. 71,100) or about £500 (Rs. 5000) less than 
before the revision. For the next five years there was little 
increase. But in 1852-53 the revenue reached its former standard 
and continued to rise, till in 1857-58 it stood as high as £8200 
(Rs. 82,000). The spread of tillage was from about 24,000 acres in 
1832-33 to about 29,000 acres in 1857-58. 

The survey was begun in 1854-55 and finished in 1858-59. 
The rates were fixed on the same scale as in Kaij&n, except that 
there was an additional acre rate for salt-rice lands. The first 
group, extending from Kalva the village next the Th^na ferry to 
Tehtavli about five miles distant, included twelve villages of the 
Khaima belt, and was charged a highest rice acre rate of 12«. (Rs. 6). 
The remaining villages of the Ehairna belt, those along the course 
of the Taloja creek as far as the town of Taloja, and a group on the 
north-east comer a few miles from Kalydn, formed the second group 
of thirty-three villages for which a rate of 11«. (Rs. 5^) was fixed. 
For the rest of the sub-division, except seven villages, a rate of 
10^. (Rs. 5) was fixed. The seven excepted villages lay under the 
Ohanderi range of hills, in a valley far from markets and with an 
unhealthy climate. For these a rate of ds, (Rs. 4|) was fixed. 
There was a small extent of salt-rice land in some of the villages 
near the different creeks. But these salt-rice lands, or hhdrs, were 
not generally good. They were in many cases exposed to the 
south-west monsoon, particularly those along the borders of the 
Th&na creek where the chief part of the salt rice cultivation lay. 
These lands were not so good as the corresponding lands in Panvel, 
and a highest rate of only 88. (Rs. 4) was fixed. 

Of land under garden cultivation there was a very small extent of 
eleven acres for which a rate of 6«. (Rs. 3) was fixed. The rate fixed 
for late-crop or rabi land was 3«. (Re. 1^). A good deal of the land 
classed and assessed as late-orop seemed capable of being brought 
under rice cultivation at a small outlay. In its existing state it was 
fitted only for the cultivation of cold- weather crops. 

In this sub-division uplands were more than ordinarily valuable, on 
account of the ease and cheapness with which grass could be carried 
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to Bombay along the Taloja and Th&na creeks. A considerable 
quantity was yearly sent to that market. Bat as the produce of 
great part of the uplands was always used for ash manure^ the usual 
rate of four <mna9 was fixed. From the operation of this rate the 
grass lands of the Khaima belt were excepted and reserred for 
annual auction sale. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 
Talcja SeUlement, 1868-69. 



Lavs. 


FORMIB. 


SuRviT KmmrmwKf, 


0oll«o- 
tiont in 
I857-M. 


TiUava 

In 
1857-68. 


Wute. 


TotaL 


Eic« 

Lata orop 

Owden 

UplMd 

ToUl ... 


76,802 
40W 

ifioe 


Ba. 

06,181 

8088 

S8 

8780 


Rt. 

8007 

1412 



4021 


Bt. 

101.188 

6880 

87 

7741 


8i,0e5 


103,897 


U,440 


114,846 



The statement shows that the increase in reyenue in consequence 
of the survey rates amounted to twenty-five per cent on the land 
(1858) under tillage ; and that a rise of fifteen per cent more would 
take place when all available land was brought under tillage. 

The next sub-division to which the survey was extended was 
Murb^, where measurements were begun in 1856-57 and the 
settleiaent completed in 1859-60. Murb&d was bounded on the 
north by Kolvan, on the east by the Sahy&dri hills, on the south by 
Nasr&pur, and on the west by Kaly&n. As regards distance from 
markets climate and general productiveness, there was little difference 
between Murb&d and Nasrdpur. Except perhaps some villages in 
Kolvan no part of Th&na was worse off for markets. There was not 
a mile of made road and much of the country was too rough for 
carts. Almost all its rice was carried to Kaly&n, carts were used 
for seven or eight miles beyond the town of MurMd, but the road 
was very rough and roundabout. Another cart track in the nortli 
passed to V^ind, but by far the most of the rice crop went to 
market on pack bullocks. 

Almost the whole population was engaged in husbandry. Unlike 
the people of the coast who added to Uieir means by fishing salt- 
making and labour, the Murb&d people were entirely dependent on 
their fields. Though this was in some ways an evil it would seem 
to have had the good effect of improving the style of tillage. The 
land was unusually well cultivated and the people were fairiy off. 

The reduction of rates ^ in 1837-38 had been followed by a most 
marked improvement. During the fifteen years ending 1858.59 
the revenue of the mah^lkari's division was steadily increasing 



1 Rates were reduced in the best parts of the district from lis. to 8«. 6(i, 8«i, sad 
7s. 6d. (Bs. 5i to Rs. 44, Rs. 4, and Rs. 3$). In the poorer parts they were 
redneed to 6s., 0s., 4s., and 3f. (Rs. S, Rs. 2), Rs. 2, and Re. U) the Ugha, Born. Gov. 
8el. LXIL 10. 
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while remissions had almost entirely disappeared. In 1860 the 
people were generally well off and a yearly increasing rerenne was 
paid with ease. There seemed to be no call for a redaction in 
rates. 

Of 252 villages^ 155 constitnted the m&mlatddr's and 97 the 
mah&lkari's charge. Of these four were alienated and five were held on 
special service or izdfat tenure. The 248 villages^ 248 Grovemment 
and five izdfai, into which the survey settlement was introduced^ were 
arranged in five classes with highest acre rates varying from 9^. to 
48. (Bs. 44 - Bs. 2). The first class including sixty-seven villages 
was charged a highest acre rate of 9«. (Bs. 44). Most of these 
villages were on the western side of the sub-division adjoining Kaly&n^ 
the line being drawn to include those a few miles beyond the town 
of Murbddj and then taken across to the northern side to include 
those bordering on Y&sind. All the villages in this class had a 
cart road to Kaly&n or to the Y^ind railway station. The second 
class including 115 villages was charged a highest acre rate of 
88. (Bs. 4). This group, which was generally further from market 
and mostly inaccessible to carts, was made up of a string of villages 
immefUately east of the first class together with a few of the wilder 
villages on the Kaly&n border. Fifteen villages, for the most part 
east of the second group and generally further from market, were 
placed in the third class and charged a highest acre rate of 
78, (Bs. Si). The fourth class consisted of fifteen villages and was 
charged a highest acre rate of 65. (Bs. 3). Some of them were 
close to the Sahy&dri hills, and others in the mah&lkari's charge, 
though at some distance from the hills, were di£Scult of access. The 
fifth class consisted of thirty-five of the wildest villages divided into 
two groups, one of twenty-one charged at a rate of 5^. (Bs. 24) 
and the other of fourteen charged at a rate of 4«. (Bs. 2).^ The 
lowest rate of 4«. (Bs. 2) was made specially to suit a few villages 
in the north-east, bordering on Kolvan. They were very out of the 
way, being in the rough country near the Sahy&lris, the people were 
almost all Kolis, and they had lately suffered severely in some of the 
plundering expeditions of the Koli outlaw B&ghoji N&ik. 

There was no garden cultivation. The area of cold-weather 
tillage was very small and in 1859 yielded a revenue of only £1 18«. 
(Bs. 19). The existing rate of Ss. (Be. 14) was continued. The 
uplands were valuable for cultivation only. The grass had no local 
value and the coast markets were too far off to admit of its profitable 
transport. It was used entirely for ash manure. For grass 
uplands an acre rate of three annas was fixed. In some few 
villages the uplands were particularly well suited for the growth 
of hill grains, and a few villages on the borders of Ealyin might 
find a market for their grass in that sub-division. For these two 
classes of villages an acre rate of four annas was fixed. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 
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1 One vfllage, Gorakgad. was omitted because it had no rioe land. Bom. Gov. Sel. 
LXn. 7. 
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Murbdd SeUUment, ISSd-SO. 



BkhomUt 
1860. 



DmuoH. 


LA«K8. 


1849-60 

TO 
1868-69. 


Bnrv SiRUDUirr, 1860-«0. 


SUBTBT 

RAna 

OH 

Wian. 


Total 
Binaii. 


OldBatM. 


Surrey Rat«a. 


Uoe. 


Up. 
lanat. 


TotftL 


Rioe. 


laiida. 


Total. 


IttmlAtdar't ... 
MidiAlkari't ... 

ToUl ... 


IM 
94 


77,208 
61,087 


Ba. 
70,788 

47,062 


lU. 

10,140 

6429 


B& 
80,878 

68,481 


B& 

68,018 

46,882 


Bs. 

9216 

6615 


Ba. 

77.288 

61,947 


Bs. 
6S87 

8564 


Ba. 
8S.470 

66»61t 


S48 


1,28.448 


1,17,790 


16,609 


l,84,869|l.l8,850 


15,880 


1,29,180 


9601 


1,18,981 



At the time of eettlement (1860) the Bhiwndi sub-division had a 
length from north to south of twelve to twenty-two miles and 
a greatest breadth of nineteen miles. In shape it was an irregular 
triangle with the apex on the Kalj&n river in the south. It was 
bounded by Bassein on the west^ by Kolvan on the norths and by 
Kalydi^andTaloja on the east and south. The total area was 258 
square miles or 164^954 acres. Of 205, the total number of villages, 
ninety-nine formed the mamlatdar's charge and 106 the mah&lkari'a 
Of the 205 villages, 199 were settled, of which 189 were Grovemmentj 
five service, and five share villages ; the six villages into which the 
survey was not introduced were alienated. Most of the sub-division, 
especially the villages lying between the town of Bhiwndi and the 
great tidal creeks to the south and east, suffered from a scanty supply 
of drinking water during the latter part of the hot weather. 

Communications were good. The town of Bhiwndi was a fair 
local market and Bombay was within easy distance by water* 
Other parts of the sub-division were helped by the railway and by 
the Bombay-Agra road. The villages in the north-east, near the 
M4huli hills, were wild, thinly peopled, generally inaccessible to carts, 
and at a long distance from markets. In the remaining villages the 
bulk of the husbandmen were (1860) well off and some near Bhiwndi 
were rich. 



Mr. Gibeme revised the assessment rates in 1840-41^ and the 
reductions he proposed, which amounted to about £1311 (lis. 13,1 10) , 
were sanctioned by Oovernment in 1842. In the following year 
(1842-43) when the reductions were permanently sanctioned, the 
remissions were reduced to a littla above £200 (Rs. 2000). A 
perceptible decrease of tillage took place in 1843-44 and the 
revenue in that year amounted only to about £9380 (Bs. 93,800). 
From that time it steadily rose till it reached £11,786 (Bs. 1,17,860) 
in 1859-60 when remissions were only a little above £90 (Bs. 900). 
The spread of tillage in the four or five years before the survey 
settlement (1854 - 1859) was chiefly due to the high price of grain,^ 



1 The price of rice in the Bhiwndi market varied in 1840-41 from £2 ltt«. to £346, 
Re. 28-R8. 32) the muda, while in 1859-60 it ranged from £5 4^. to £5 14«. (Us. 62- 
8. 57). The very high price in 1860 was chiefly owing to the local failure of crope 
in 1859-60. Bat the average of the five years ending 1859-60 shows an increase of 
abont 60 per cent over the average of the five years ending 1844-45| the figures of the 
first average being £3 17<. (Bs. 38i)for ooar8e«id£44s. (Bs. 42) for fine rioe, and those 
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which^ in the fire years ending 1859-60^ averaged about sixty per 
cent oyer the prices in the five years ending 1844*45. 

The 1 99 surveyed villages were arranged under seven classes with 
highest rice rates varying from 12«. to 68. (Rs. 6-Rs. 3). The first 
class consisted of Bhiwndi and the five neighbouring villages, which 
could avail themselves of the Bhiwndi market without any expense 
of carriage.^ The rate fixed for them was lis. (Rs. 6). In the 
second class were seventeen villages occupying the tract between 
the creeks on the south and east, the lands of villages near 
Bhiwndi not included in the first class, and lands of villages on or 
adjoining the N^ik road and not above five or six miles from the 
town of Bhiwndi. The rate fixed for this group was 11 «. (Rs. 5i). 
The third class consisted of seventy-four villages, including the 
villages near the Ndsik road and stretching to the eastern boundary 
of the sub-division near Vdsind and a group of villages, about 
four or five miles from the road, in the central part of the 
mdmlatd^r's division of Bhiwndi. The rate fixed for this third class 
was lOs. (Rs. 5). The rates fixed for khdrdpdt or salt-rice land, of 
which there was a small area, were ds. (Rs. 4^) and Ss. (Rs. 4), 
the second rate being applied to villages near the salt creeks or in 
places exposed to the influence of the tide. The main considerations 
on which the rates for the remaining four classes were fixed, were 
distance from Bhiwndi and difficulty of access to that market, a 
belt of country about five miles broad being assigned to each 
groap of villages. The rates fixed for these four classes were 9*. 
(Rs. 4i) for thirty-five villages, 8«. (Rs. 4) for thirty-nine villages, 
78. (Rs. 3i) for nineteen villages, and 6«. (Rs. 3) for nine villages. 
The last nine villages were those in the north-east near M&huli. 

The late crop or rabi area was small. The rate fixed was 3*. 
(Re. 1 i) . Garden tillage was almost confined to mdlva bdgdyat a term 
applied to the cultivation by irrigation from rivers, wells, and ponds, 
during the fair season. No change was made in the existing highest 
rate of 6«. (Rs. 3) for this cultivation. Vegetables, vdl, and other 
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of the Beoond avernge £2 Aa. (Rs. 22) and £2 12«. (Rs. 26). Bom. Gov. SeL XCVI. 
329,333: 

Bhiwndi FriMi, mi- 1S60, 



Ybais. 


JftMfoPrioe. 




Jfttda Price. 


FlneRloe. 


Coane 
Bioe. 


Fine Rice. 


Goene 
Rice. 


1840-41 

1S41-49 

1842-48 

1848-44 

1844-46 

1846-49 

1846-47 

1847-48 

1848-49 

1849-60 


Rs. a. p. 

31 10 S 
24 7 1 
23 6 
22 16 7 
27 11 7 
80 7 1 
27 1 9 

26 

27 18 4 
27 19 


Ra a. p. 

27 11 1 
21 6 4 

21 
19 8 6 
19 16 1 
36 7 1 

28 1 9 

22 8 7 
28 14 8 
28 14 8 


1860-61 

l«l-82 

1862-58 

1868-64 

1864-66 

1866-66 

1866-67 

1867-68 

1868-69 

1859-60 


Raa p. 

28 10 
27 4 
24 8 11 
27 8 7 
31 
34 18 9 
86 14 6 
89 4 11 
48 10 2 
67 4 6 


Re. a. pu 

25 6 8 

26 1 9 
22 2 8 
24 16 7 
28 8 6 
82 6 4 
32 Oil 
86 14 9 
41 Oil 
61 14 



1 To Tillages thus situated, rice strav was a aooroe of considerable profit, as it 
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pulses were also grown as second crops in rice lands by weU irrigattion 
in a few villages near Bhiwndi. The lands in suck cases were 
classed as rice in the first instance^ and then^ as in EIalyto> an extra 
water-rate was imposed on account of the second crop. The highest 
acre rate in such cases was 12«. (Bs. 6) besides 3«. (Be. l^) of water 
rate^ or 15«. (Rs. 7^) in all. 

The uplands were not more valuable than in Kaly&n and Taloja. 
The highest acre rates fixed were four cmnas and three aamaa, the 
latter being applied to the distant and wild villages whose rice rates 
were fixed at 78. (Rs. Si) and 6«. (Rs. 3). 

Exclusive of arable waste the survey settlement^ compared with 
the collections of the ten previous years^ showed an increase of 
£1348 (Rs.l 3,480); compared with the collections of 1859-60 the 
increase was £961 (Rs. 9610). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

Bhhmdi SeUlement, 1860-61, 
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FOEHM. 
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1850-51 

to 
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Tbtal. 
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Gar- 
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Up- 
land. 


Total. 


Waafea 


Total. 


M&mtat(Ur*B... 
MahiUotfrB ... 

Total ... 


95 
104 


Rf. 

66,000 
47,848 


Ks. 

61300 
46,170 


Ba. 

2752 
1180 


Bs. 

4026 
8827 


Ba. 

68,078 
40,686 


Ba. 

68,610 
47,056 


Ba 

8801 
1194 


Ba. 

4113 
8546 


Ba. 

75.524 
61.796 


Ba. 

4487 
8178 


Ba. 

79,961 
M.98B 


199 


1.18.848 


1,06,470 


8891 


7858 


I.l7,n4 


1,16,666 


8995 


7659 


1.27,890 


,7610 


1^080 



When it was settled in 1861 the Sflsette sub-division included 
the islands of Sflsette and Earanja. Elaranja or Uran which was a 
petty division under a mahilkari was not classed, and the work of 
settlement was confined to the mdmlatd&r's charge the fifty-three 
villages of the island of S&lsette. These villages were arranged in 
three groups. The first group consisted of fourteen villages^ B4ndra^ 
Ddnda, six adjoining villages on the Ghodbandar road and six 
villages round Trombay. For the sweet rice land in this group a 
highest acre rate of 16^. (Rs. 8) was fixed applicable to single crop 
land only. In cases where onions, pulse^ and vegetables were grown 
as a second crop in the hot season, and there was a considerable 
extent of this cultivation in the rice lands of S&lsette, an extra water 
rate was imposed, calculated on the scale of four anna» the rupee, so 
that the highest acre rate for the best double crop lands came to £1 
(Rs. 10). The second class consisted of twenty-two villages some 
between Bhdndup and Thdna, others surrounding Th&na, and others 
near iJie Ghodbandar road adjoining the Sandra group ; for these a 
rate of 14^. (Rs. 7) was fixed in addition to an extra double crop 
levy calculated as above. For sixteen villages most adjoininff 
Ghodbandar and a few on the north-eastern boundary the rate fixed 
was 128. (Rs. 6), subject to the increase of four annoA the rupee 
where there was irrigation su£5icient for a double crop. In the case 
of salt-rice lands 128. (Rs. 6) and 108. (Rs. 5) were fixed for the first 
group and for some villages of the second group, 9«. (Rs. 4^) was 
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fixed ior the third gronp, and in Bhdyndar which had no sweet rice 
land, a rate of 8s. (Ks. 4) was fixed. 

Of garden lands the most yaloable were the cocoa palm and 
graft mango gardens, the latter being pecnliar to S&lsette. From 
the high price of the fruit of graft mango trees in Bombay their 
caltivation yielded a large return. Instead of the existing rate of 
5«. (Ks. 2^)j the highest rate fixed for these gardens was £1 (Bs. 10), 
to be applied only to such as were fully planted with at least sixty 
trees to the acre. A decreasing scale of rates, formed with reference 
to the number of trees to the acre, was applied to thinly planted 
gardens. In this way the assessment ratep tor maugo gardens varied 
from £1 to 68. (Bs. 10- Bs. 3). For cocoa*palm gardens three classes 
of acre rates were fixed, £1 10«. (Bs. 15), £1 4«. (Bs. 12), and £1 
(Bs. 10). The first rate £1 10«. (Bs. 15) was applied only to B&ndra^ 
Ddnda, and Yes&va, which had the best gardens of this kind. The 
other two classes of rates were apportioned to the other garden 
villages, regard being had to position and the character of the 
cultivation in applying the higher or lower of the two rates. For 
country vegetable, or mdlva, cultivation, which was usually confined 
to the rainy season, an acre rate of Ss. (Bs. 4) was fixed. So high 
was the price of grass in the Bombay market that in some cases 
it paid to set apart the poorer rice fields for the growth of grass. 
For this reason the S&lsette uplands were most valuable and acre 
rates were fixed at 6«. (Bs. 3), 4^. (Bs. 2), 2«. (Be. 1), and la. 
{as. 8). For late crop or rabi land three acre rates were fixed, 6/r. 
(Bs. 3), 48. (Bs. 2), and 3i?. (Bs. li). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : ^ 

SdlsetU SeUlement, 1861, 



Ctop. 


COLLlOnOHS. 


SURVBT RbTTAXm 


1840-1800. 


1860-1800. 


1860«). 


TIU»ge. 


Waste. 


Tbtal. 


Rioe 

QMdan 

Uplaod 

Total ... 


Ba. 
- 68.000 


Bs. 
68,fle0 


C 8648 


Ra. 

61,466 

0028 

10,000 


Bs. 

3536 
880 

1818 


Bs. 

64,001 
10,818 
11,017 


68,000 


68,900 


84,006 


81,488 


4642 


86,180 



tn 1 862, at the time of settlement, Bassein consisted of a tract 
from twelve to sixteen miles long and from fifteen to eighteen 
broad, and of a total area of about 250 square miles. To the north 
was the Vaitama, to the east a range of small hills, to the south the 
Bassein river, and to the west the sea. Of 104 villages all but four 
alienated villages were surveyed and assessed. In the centre of 
the sub-division was a large chain of hills^ from 1500 to 2000 feet 
high, whose slopes were covered with thick brushwood which from 
October to January made the country most unhealthy. On the 
other hand, for about three miles along the coast, there was a belt 
of very rich alluvial soil, which was irrigated by a good supply of 
water raised by Persian wheels from unbuilt wells only a few feet 
deep. Bed plantains and sugarcane were the chief products. 

1 See Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. and ThAna CoUector's S&lsette Surrey File. 
B 310-77 
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Both had a good market, the plantains in Bombay and the sugarcane 
in Bassein where it was ased by the Bassein Sogar Factory 
Company. The gardeners, who were chiefly Native Christians, 
were hardworking skilful husbandmen. The sub-division had the 
advantage of good markets at Bassein and at Ag&shi, a considerable 
town on the coast. The two tidal rivers by which it was enclosed 
supplied an outlet to the sea, while the Baroda railway furnished 
easy communication by land. The rates on garden lands had been 
thoroughly revised by the Bevenue Commissioner Mr. Williamson 
in 1836-87 when, owing to over-assessment and the want of a 
market, the people were sunk in poverty and the gardens fallen out 
of cultivation. Mr. Williamson's revision of rates, which over the 
whole area of garden land represented a reduction of about a 
hundred per cent, had proved very successful. The people had 
amassed much capital and the land was in a high state of cultivation. 
About the time of the revision of garden rates the rice rates had 
also been greatly reduced in several villages. 

In 1862 three forms of assessment were in use, dhepganna and 
hunddbandi forms of a contract payment for an indefinite area of 
land, and a bigha rate which had been introduced in some lands 
shortly before 1862. During the twenty years ending 1860-61 the 
collections ranged from £8665 (Bs. 86,650) in 1841-42 to £10,644 
(Rs. 1,06,440) in 1860-61. 

The survey was begun in 1858-59 and finished in 1861-62. 
The 100 villages were arranged in four classes. The first class of 
twenty-nine villages had a highest acre rate of 12«. (Rs. 6), the same 
as the highest rate in Bhiwndi. These were coast villages near local 
markets and ports whose lands were also the most productive in the 
sub-division. The second class, consisting of thirty-five villages, 
was charged highest acre rates of 11«. (Rs. 5^) and lOtf. (Rb.5). 
Besides villages near the first class, this group included villages on 
the banks of the Bassein river and others near the town of Bhiwndi. 
The third class consisted of twenty-three villages further inland 
and consequently further from markets and ports. The rates fixed 
for this class were 98. (Bs. 4^) and 8«. (Rs. 4). The fourth class 
consisted of thirteen villages on the outskirts of the sub-division, 
mostly on the borders of M4him, running to the foot of the hills 
under Takmak fort. These, which were more or less wild and 
feverish, were charged 7«. (Rs. 8i) and 68. (Rs. 3).^ 

As regards the garden lands, the large amount of capital that 
had been amassed and the rise of about fifty per cent in the value 
of garden produce, were considered to justify a considerable increase 
in the rates. On the basis of difference in productive power they 
were arranged under three classes. The best garden lands were in 
the villages round Bassein where the people had the advantage of 
nearness to a good market. These lands formed the first group 
and were cha^d a highest acre rate of 16«. (Rs. 8). The second 



1 The iotermediate rates of 11<., 9s., and 7<. (Rs. 5), Bs. 4}, and Ra. S)) were fixed 
with a view to distribate the aaseennent more fairly over the viUagee on the ontakirta 
of each group. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 379. 
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groap incladed all the villages along the coasb which lay beyond 
those of the first class and were charged at the rate of 14^9. (Bs. 7) an 
acre. The third group incladed a small batch of villages on the 
inland border of the ga^rden tract. They were charged at the rate 
of 12«. (Rs. 6) an acre. Compared with the previous rates there was 
no change in the highest class. But the second and third classes 
were raised from Ss. to 14$. and VZs. (Rs. 4 to Rs. 7 and Rs. 6). The 
reason of this great advance was that^ when the former rates were 
introduced, these lands were out of tillage and specially light rates 
were required to induce the people to take them up. 

In some of the coast villages there was a small area of late crop 
or rabi land, which though unsuited for grain yielded good pulse 
and other crops. It sometimes grew unwatered, or nipdni, sugar- 
cane. For this land an acre rate of 3s. (Re. 1 i) was fixed. The 
uplands of villages near markets were charged 6d. (4 an.) and 
those of the more outlying villages li^d. (3 <u.) an acre. 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 

Baasein SeUlemetU, 186U62. 
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The 1860-61 land revenue collections of £10,644 (Rs. 1,06,440) 
were higher than in any of the previous nineteen years. The 1862 
settlement showedan increase from £10,644 to £11,865 (Rs. 1,06,440- 
Rs. 1,18,650) or a rise of £1221 (Rs. 12,210). More than half of 
this rise was due to the enhanced rates on garden lands by which the 
rental had been raised from £2277 to £2988 (Rs. 22,770 -Rs. 29,880). 
In rice lands, though in individual cases there were great changes 
both of enhancement and of decrease, the general result was a very 
slight increase of about three per cent. Compared with the average 
collections of the ten years before the settlement, the rates fixed in 
1862 yielded an increase from £9723 to £11,865 (Rs. 97,230- 
Rs. 1,18,650) or a rise of £2142 (Rs. 21,420). There was also the 
prospect of a further increase of £830 (Rs. 8300) from the cultivation 
of arable waste. 

In M&him the survey was begun in 1858 and finished in 1862. 
At the time of settlement (1863) the Mihim sub-division was 24^ 
miles from north to south and from sixteen to nine mUes from east 
to west. It was bounded on the north by Sanjdn ; on the east lofty 
but irregular hills separated it from Kolvan and Jawhdr ; on the 
south the Yaitama separated it from Bassein ; and on the west was 
the sea. Of the total area of 330 square miles or 211,200 acres, 
33,135 were arable, 33,469 upland, and the rest hill and forest. 
For some distance inland, the country was fairly flat and much 
broken by swamps and creeks; the interior was very hilly and 
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covered with forest. At the close of the rains^ both inland and on 
the coast^ the climate was very unhealthy^ and fever especially 
prevalent. The rainfall at M&him was 96*3 in 1861 and 71*97 
inches in 1862^ the corresponding Bassein figures being 79'5 and 
61*11 inches and the Sanj&n figures 108*5 and 67*2 inches. There 
were no made roads, bat^ during the fair season, most of the sab- 
division was passable for carts. The chief cart road, running paraUel 
with the coast, was crossed by numerous broad creeks at Ddntivra, 
Kelva-Mihim, Sdtp&ti, and T&r&pur, which rendered traffic most 
tedious. Another cart track from Bhiwndi passed through this 
sub-division between two ranges of hills and joined the coast line 
beyond T&r&pur. This route avoided the kurge creeks but was 
very hilly and broken. There were also cart tracks by which traffic 
could be conveyed from all parts of the sub-division to the different 
ports on the west of the range of hills which run north and south 
nearly through the centre of the sub-division. The villages to the 
east of that range were saved from isolation by the Yaitarna, which 
being navigable to Manor a£Forded an outlet for field produce and 
timber. The chief markets were M4him, Kelva, Shirgaon, T&rapur, 
and Manor. There were ports on the seaboard at D4ntivra, Kelva- 
M&him, and T^&pur. Much rice and wood were exported to Surat, 
Bombay, and Th&na. 

During the twenty years ending 1861-62 the average net rental 
had amounted to about £7400 (Rs. 74,000), and during the ten years 
ending 1861-62 to a little over £8200 (Bs. 82,000). Except in 1845-46 
when they amounted to about £7400 (Bs. 74,000), between 1842-43 
and 1855-56 collections varied from £6000 (Rs. 60,000) in 1848-44 
to £7200 (Rs. 72,000) in 1851-52 and 1855-56; in no case since 
1843-44 had they fallen below £6400 (Rs. 64,000). After 1855-56 
they continued to rise until in 1860-61 they reached £10,200 
(Rs. 1,02,000), the highest sum collected during the twenty years 
ending 1861-62; they then fell in the next year to £9200 
(Rs. 92,000). The largest remissions were £600 (Rs. 6000) granted 
in 1849-50, £400 (Rs. 4000) in 1853-54, and £610 (Rs. 6100) in 
1855-56 ; in none of the remaining years did remissions amount to 
more than £250 (Rs. 2500). 

The existing rates of assessment were very unequal.^ Of the 168 
villages, two alienated and one hhoii village were excluded from 
the survey settlement.^ Of the 165 settled villages 164 were 
Government and one was shared or sharakati. They were arranged 
in four classes with highest acre rates varying from 11«. to hs. 



1 The rice land of Tir^pur paid an acre rate of about 29. 6(i (Rs. 1}), and the 
neighboiinn£[ villaoe of Kud&n 5«. 9i<£. (Rs. 2-14-6). Daktin, which had some excellent 
rice land, paid only S«. 8d (Re. 1-13-4), and the neighbouring village of Kimhloli 
fie 9H (Rs. 2-146). Bom. Gov. 8el. LXXIII. 1M2. 

2 Of the khUi villages Mr., now Sir H., Ellis wrote, 'The Vehloli village thoagh 
called hhoti is not held on the same tenure as the kkoti villages of the South Konkan, 
which are Uable to revision without reference to the wishes of the holders. This 
village is held at a rental which is not to be raised on survey, a tenure more like 
the udhad jamdhandi of Gujarat than the khoii tenure of the South Konkan.' 7th 
April 1863, in Bom. Gov. Sel. LXXIII. 5-6,11. 
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(Bs. b{ - Rs. 24) .1 The first class with highest rates of lU. (Rs. 5^) 
and 10«. (Rs. 5) consisted of sixty-five villages situated along the 
coast and the Yaitama river. The second class with highest rates 
of 9«. (Rs. 4^) and S«. (Rs. 4) consisted of forty-three villages 
adjoining the first flpronp and within a few miles of water carriage. 
The third class with rates of 7 8. (Rs. 3^) and 68. (Rs. 8) consisted of 
fifty-f onr villages, chiefly within the ranges of hills and removed from 
the river. The fourth class, with a highest acre rate of bs. (Rs. 2 4) 
consisted of three villages, at the foot of Takmak and surrounded 
by hills. 

The area under garden cultivation 'was small.' In only nine 
villages were garden crops grown to any extent and in eight of 
them the garden rates had been revised by Mr. Duncan Davidson 
in 1837.« The rates fixed in 1863 were 12*. (Rs.6) for villages 
on the coast and 10*. (Rs. 6) for the rest. At these rates the 
survey rental showed an increase of £115 (Rs. 1150) on the 
collections of 1861-62, which were larger than any during the 
twenty preceding years. In the opinion of the settlement officer 
the increase was justified by the high value of produce and the 
increased &cility of transport which the railway would give. The 
late crop land of which there were only 130 acres did not materially 
differ from that of Bassein. It was assessed at the Bassein acre rate 
of S8. (Re. 14). 

In most parts of M&him the grass was coarse and rank ; only 
in the hills, which were difficult of access, was it fit for hay. For 
this reason the rate fixed for uplands in villages along the coast and 
whose position brought them into the lOs. (Rs. 5) and 11«. (Rs. 5i) 
rates, was 4^d,{3 a*.), and for villages in the interior Sd. (2 as,). 

The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 
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1 For aweet rice land the maximnm rate was fixed at 11«. (Bs. 5|) and for salt rice 
land at 8<. (Rs. 4). These rates applied to all ooast yilli^^es. Thejr were reduced by 
eight amuu as the villages werefiurther inland or lees faveoraUy situated as regardb 
oommnnicationy until among the hills the rate was reduced to 6*. (Rs. 3) ; and in 
three villages where the people, chiefly Vdrlis, were exceedingly poor and the 
country veiy unhealthy, the rate was fixed at 5«, (Rs. 2A). As was usual in other 
settled sub-divisions these rates were liable to be enhsnced by two amuu where duaUa, 
or a second crop was grown. Bom. Gov. SeL LXXIII. 10-11. 

2 This sarden land was watered from hudkia or pits without masonry sides, by a 
Persian idieel worked b]^ one buffalo. It yielded sugarcane, plantains^ betel leaves, 
ginger, tunneric, and duUies. Bom. Ck>v. SeL LXXIII. 12. 
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In 1864, when it was snrVeyed and settled, the XJmbargaon petty 
division of the Sanjin sab-division incladed the villages in the 
extreme north of Thina. It was bounded on the north-west by 
Daman, on the north and north-east by the Damanganga river 
separating it from Surat, on the east by Daman, on the soath by 
the m^Unmtd&r's division of Sanjfo, and on the west by the sea. 
The total area was about 206 square miles or 132,1 14 acres, divided 
into sixty-nine Government villa^, in all of which the survey 
settlement was introduced. The villages along the coast, though 
not free from fever between October and the close of the year, 
had a fair climate and were generally rather^ thickly peopled. They 
had the advantage of coast harbours for the export of their produce, 
and were within easy distance of the Baroda rsolway. None of the 
inland villages were &r from these means of communication, the 
eastern border of Umbargaon being in no place more than eighteen 
miles from the coast. But the scanty population and the unhealthy 
climate of the inland villages outweighed their advantages. 
Especially in the north near the Damanganga river, the country 
was unusually fiat for the Konkan and could be crossed by carts in 
all directions. Though neither of them were made, the main coast 
road from Surat to Bombay, and, a few miles inland, the track 
known as the Army Boad, always used by troops on their march 
to Gujar&t, were both broad serviceable lines of communication. 
The greater part of the Umbargaon produce went to Surat. Besides 
Umbargaon which was the best port, there were other places along 
the coast where boats anchored to land and take in produce. But 
except a small traffic with Surat there was no trade. 

The greater part of the Umbargaon petty division was held under 
the KunAahandx or unmeasured plot system and paid an assessment 
fixed in the lump on a certain combined area of rice and upland. 
The boundaries of these hundas or unmeasured plots were never well 
marked, probably owing to the wild character of the district, and 
in the lapse of time their original limits seem to have been entirely 
lost. Survey inquiries showed marked discrepancies in the size and 
value of the hundds, and proved that a large portion of the land 
had been held at nominal rates.^ In some cases the survey rates 
raised individual holdings from 7$, 4i(i. to £6 bs. 9d, (Rs. 3-11 - 



1 Bom. Got. Sel. LXXXVIII. 13. 
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Rs, 62-14).^ Stilly in spite of these instances of increase, the Oiapter VIII. 
people readily accepted the settleinent and showed themselves most iaiaid 

anxions to secure the waste* AdminurtratioB. 

The sixty-nine villages were divided into five classes. The first Thx BBrrtsH. 
class included almost all villages near the coast. They were fifteen . iTmbafyMm^ 
in number and were charged a highest rice acre-rate of 12^. (Rs. 6). ^^4* 

The second class for which highest rates of llir. (Bs. 5^) and 
10«. (Rs. 5) were fixed, consisted of twenty-four villages generally 
fairly peopled and from three to six miles from the coast. The 
third class for which the rates of 9«. (Bs. 4^) and 8s, (Rs. 4) 
were fixed, consisted of ten villages which though somewhat 
unhealthy were fcdrly tilled. They lay east of the preceding group, 
and stretched eight or ten miles inland. Nine wild, unhealthy, and 
thinly peopled villages, situated further east than the third class, 
constituted the fourth class and were charged 7s. (Rs. 3^) and 6^. 
( Rs. 3) . The fifth was a special class including eleren unh^thy and 
thinly peopled inland villages for which bs. (Rs. 2^) and 4s. (Rs. 2) 
were fixed.' 

The soil and climate of the coast villages were well suited to the 
growth of cocoa palms and other garden crops. But their 
natural advantages hM not been turned to account, as there were 
only ten acres under garden tillage. The highest acre rate for garden 
lands in coast villages was fixed at 12^. (Rs. 6). There was also a 
small area of garden land in some of the more inland villages, where 
cultivation was almost confined to vegetables irrigated from unbuilt 
wells worked in the cold season only. The rate fixed for these lands 



1 The foUowing are isstoncee of the great increaae in village rentals caused by the 
introdaction of the survey rates : 
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The increase in the following single holdings was stiU more marked : 
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8 The rates of lU, 9a., Is., and 6s, (Rs. 5}, Rs. 4 J, Rs. 3i, and Rs. 2}) were 
intermediate rates adopted with a view to meet the case of villages in such a position 
that the rate of the gronp above them was too high and that of the gronp below 
them too low. These intermediate rates obviatM inequalities of assessment in 
neighbouring villages* Bom. Gov. 8el. LX XXV III. 7. 
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was 6/r. (Rs. 3). For cold weather or late crop land the former 
rate of 3«. (Re. 1^) was continued. The uplands were nnlike 
those of any other sub-division. The soil was of a dullish black of 
considerable depth and too retentive of moisture for the growth of 
ndckni and nagli the chief upland crops of other sub-divisions. At 
the same time it was suitable for the castor-oil plant which was 
widely grown in some parts. The people also grew an inforioT 
rice in these black soils. Though more raluable than the ordinary 
uplands, these lands required a three years' fadlow after two or 
three years of cropping. Thus^ on the average, the soil yielded a 
return only every other season. The rate fixed for this land was 
Is. 3d. (10 as.) to be paid eveiy year, an amount equal to an acre 
rate of 2s. 6d. (Re. It) on lands capable of continuous cultivation. 
The following statement shows the effect of the survey : 
Umbarffoon SeUUmetU, 1864-65. 
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(a) The actual ootleetloaa ware Be. 42,688, Bom. Got. Set LXXXVIII. IL 

As part of the settlement a capitation tax which yielded (1864) 
£64 (Rs. 640), and a cess styled mahdl majkur which yielded £4 6s. 
(Rs. 43) were abolished. 

In 1865, when it was settled, Kolvan was a very large and 
diversified sub-division. It was irreg^ular in shape, especially along 
its western frontier, the Tal£sri petty division in the north- 
west being almost detached from the rest of the sub-division by a 
strip of the Jawh&r state. It was bounded on the north by Peint» 
on the east by the Sahy^Ldri hills, on the south by Bhiwndi and 
Murb&d, and on the west by M^hun and Jawh&r. Its area of 950 
square miles was divided into six chief tarafs, two petds, and one 
mahdl} 

As a whole Kolvan was wild and broken, with many hills 
and large forests. The most open parts were in the south 
where there were pretty wide stretches of rice land. The 
east under the Sahy^dris and the west near M&him and Jawhir, 
were rougher, and there was less rice tillage. Northwards beyond 
the Yaitama the country gradually rose, the roads or paths were 
nearly impassable, and the ravines very steep. Towards Mokhida 
were long waving uplands or downs, broken by steep and rocky 
ravines, rice tillage being almost confined to isolated patches along 
the banks of small streams. In the north of Mokh&da and in 



I The tarafi were Aghai, S&knrli, Piulbtot, Konepatti, GAigaon, and Kohoj ; the 
M^ were V^Ula aiid Mokh&da ; the mahdl was Taliisri. Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVI. 41S. 
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Talibri the coantry was impassable except on foot, and rice 
was all bat superseded by hill grains. There were some 
good forests, the best being G-dtes in Ydda. The climate varied 
in different parts. In the south Aghai, P^ulb^ra, and Konepatti, 
were fairly healthy, but the rest of the sub-division was most 
unhealthy at the close of the rains, not to be entered safely by 
Europeans until the end of January. On the other hand, in the hot 
weather when the south and east suffered from a heat, perhaps more 
intense than in any other part of the district, Mokhdda in the north 
enjoyed a climate, little if at all, inferior to that of M&therdn. The 
population varied with the country. There were no towns, scarcely 
even a large village, except where railway servants had gathered. 
In the more open parts the people were mostly Mardth^ and 
Kunbis, while in Mokh^da and Talksri they were chiefly Kolis and 
Th&kurs. The whole population was estimated at about 55,000 
or fifty -eight to the square mile. Except the railway between 
Sh&hdpur and the reversing station on the Tal pass, and the 
Bombay-Agra road which ran almost parallel to the rsolway and 
was in excellent order, there were no roads but the rudest cart 
tracks. Mokhilda and Talari were impassable even to beasts of 
burden. 

In addition to the usual auti or permanent and eJcsdli or yearly 
tenures common to the greater part of the Konkcm, there were 
two distinct tenures in Kolvan, the kdabandi or estate system and 
the ndngarbandi or plough-cess system. The kdabandi, an ancient 
tenure y was intermediate between tiie sutia,nAtliendngarbandi system. 
Under it the cultivator held a certain parcel of rice and upland, which 
together formed an estate or kds, the two descriptions of soil being 
lield together and the ownership being well known and acknowledged. 
In the plough-rate, or n&ngarbandi, system the revenue was raised 
by a plough cess, each holder cultivating wherever he pleased and 
as much land as he could, but no individual, as a rule, claimiug 
ownership over any particular spot. In conseauence of this 
diversity of tenure some modification was introdncea in the mode 
of measurement, and the settlement of villages in which the 
hdsbandi and ndngarbandi systems prevailed.^ 
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1 In the thirteen kdtibandi Tillages of Mokhida, as in other parts of the Konkan» 
the rice lands were broken into separate sorvey numbers and sub-numbers. The 
whole of the upland, which, under the old system was lumped with the rice, was 
measured into one large survey number, and the portion of thii number which 
tooether with the rice land in his occupation formed the estate or hds of each 
indiyidualf was roughly measured by chain and entered together with his rice 
land in the owner's holding, but not made into a separate number. Under the 
new settlement neither the rice nor the upland could be held or thrown up 
independently of the otiier, but the rice land with its allotted portion of upUmd was 
treated as one survey number. Th» portion of the upland that was not attached to 
any individual holding was too large to be taken by the people in addition to 
their own land, and was therefore broken into separate numbers varying from fifteen 
to thirty acres, to be taken bv any individual on application, at the survey rates. 
There were sixl^-seven plough-rate or ndnqcvrbandi villages, situated chiefly in 
Mokhida and TaUsri, and a few in S4kurli in these the rents were levied by a 
tax of from Rs. 3 to Rs. 12 on each plough. The old system was taken as the basis 
of the new settlement and considerable modifications were made. The rice .landa 
were measored and classified as usual and entered in the name of the actual holder^ 

B 810-78 
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At the time of settlement there were 885 Tillages in the 
Kolyan sub-division. In 325 of them the survey settlement was 
introduced in 1865-66. The highest acre rate fixed for rice land was 
from \0s. to 6$. (Bs. 5-R8. 8) in the more open portions of the 
sub-division^ while Mokh^da and Tal^ri^ on account of their isolated 
position and want of roads, were granted a special rate of not mose 
than 68, (Rs. 2^) and is. (Bs. 2). There were no garden lands. 
Cold weather crop lands^ which were but of small extent, had a 
highest acre rate of Ss. (Re. 1^). For uplands the highest rate 
was fixed at 6d. (4 08.) and the lowest, for some villages of Talllsri^ 
at l\d. (1 anna). Wood-ash or dali numbers were marked off in a 
few villages on the rugged sides of the Sahy&dris and in Tal&sri 
The area was small and the total assessment only £25 (Rs. 250). 

During the twenty years ending 1868-64 the average collections 
had amounted to £5988 (Rs. 59,880), and during the last ten of 
those years to £6409 (Rs. 64,090). With insignificant remissions 
the revenue seems to have steadily increased since 1844^45. 
Compared with £7096 (Rs. 70,960) the collections of 1863-64, the 
survey rental £10,081 (Rs. 1,00,810)^ showed an increase of £2985 
(Rs. 29,850) or 42 per cent. Of this £2898 (Rs. 28,980) were on 
account of land in actual occupation, while £587 (Rs. 5870) was the 
rental expected to be realised when the whole arable assessed waste 
came under tillage. 

The survey assessment absorbed various levies known as 
lajima, lagantaka, mohiarfa, and telikhut, which in 1864-65 yielded 
a sum of £86 (Rs. 360). In Mokhdda the pdtila had usually some 
fields which they tilled free of rent and called their mom. As the 
people were most anxious that their pdtiU might be allowed to hold 
these lands free, and as the lands were of small e;8:tent, they were 



the aueManent beioff levuible horn each individaal as in other puts of the dutriok 
Hftlf the gains in this case were to go to the headman if he signed the agreement, 
and the other half to the cultivators. To protect the pdiU in case the nnmber ol 
ploughs in any partdcular village should be seriously diminished, a condition waa 
mserted in the agreement, that if the number of plouffhs were reduced by one half , 
a petition for remission would be entertained. The uplands, mdl or varhas, of th^ 
village were left in one large number, and assessed at a lump sum fixed on its quality 
and extent at from three onaew to one anna the acre, the amount being payable by 
the whole body of cultivators. The loss in this case was to be borne by ail the parties 
oonoemed. Major Waddington, aoth Dec 18$5, in Bom. Gov. Sel. XCVL 418-4ia 
1 Kdffan Sumy HenUd, 1866. 



Lavd. 


AUA. 


AB8BB8MSXT. 


Ooonpied. 


Waato. 


TofcsL 


Rioe 

lAtecrop 
UplMtd 
il^-Mli ... 

Total ... 


Acnis. 

8$,408 

800 

185,600 

6100 


Bs. 

73,748 

m 

81,419 
849 


Bs. 

8864 
88 

1888 
188 


Bs. 

76»608 
681 

98,856 
887 


2,84.488 


94,039 


6886 


100,806 



Besides l^is 7S1JMH acres of nnassessed land were set apart as forest and 
naudng numbers. The boundaries of some of the forests were left undefined. ^ 
GovTSeL XCVI. 422. 
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entered in the registers as indm. In Talari the pdtiU had formerly 
been freed from payment to the extent of the value of a ploagh^ 
half a plough^ or less^ according to the size of their village. In 
place of this arrangement they were granted fire per cent of the 
net revenue of their villages. It was also arranged that the term 
of the survey lease in estate and plough rate vulap^es should be 
limited to ten years^ and, in the rest of the sub-division, should 
come to an end at the same time as the Bhiwndi leases.^ 

The survey settlement was introduced into the m^mlatddr's 
division of the Sanjdn or D^h^nu sub-division in 1866-67. It lay to 
the north of the M&him sub-division, and contained an area of 470 
square miles and a population of 81,696 or 67 per square mile. 
There was a marked difference in the character of the villages. 
Those of the westerly parts were open and with fine rice lands 
traversed by rail and with sea transit within easy reach, while the 
others were very rough and wild, and with no means of communica- 
tion. The population was unequally distributed. While the two 
coast village groups, D^&uu and Chinchni, containing 32 villages 
and an area of 80 square miles, had a population of 166 to the 
square mile, the 140 villages which formed the rest of the division 
and contained 390 square miles, had no more than sixty souls to 
the square mile. In point of climate and means of communication 
the m^mlatd&r's division differed little from the subordinate 
Umbargaon petty division settled in 1864-65. 

The principal tenures were the hunddAandi or an assessment fixed 
in the lump for a certain extent of rice and hill-crop land combined ; 
the mudkebandi {mtuldhandi) or lump assessment in grain commuted 
into a money payment ; and the fidngarbandi or plough tax tenure. 
The two former were found in the village groups of Chinchni, 
IMhilnu, and Asheri, and the last prevailed throughout the whole of 
the rest of the sub-division. 

The 172 villages were arranged in five classes. Sixteen villages 
along the coast were placed in the first class with a highest acre rate 
of 128. (Bs. 6). Three villages immediately adjoining the first group 
were placed in the second class with a highest acre rate of 10^. 
(Bs. 5) . Seven villages near the n^ilway and two of them near Manor 
formed the third class with a highest acre rate of Ss, (Bs. 4). The 
fourth class consisted of twenty-one villages for which highest acre 
rates of 7«. (Bs. 3^) and 6^. (Bs. 3) were fixed. This group 
occupied the more open and better cultivated parts of Asheri and 
Gumbhirgad and some of the poorer villages of (Chinchni. The fifth 
class consisted of 124 villages with highest acre rates of 5^. and 4«. 
(Bs. 2^ and Bs. 2). It included the village groups of B&rha, Udva, 
Bil&pvLT, and Dharampur, andpartsof Ajsheri and Gktmbhirgad. The 
remaining village had no rice land. 

For the cocoa-palm gardens which were confined to the two 
villages of Chinchni and D^h&nu, a highest acre rate of I2s. (Bs. 6) 



ChapfOT7III. 

AdministratkoL 
THsBRmsB, 



1S66. 



1 A Bhoit lease was advisable for the apland settlement. And as the Tillages, for 
which the ten-jrear lease was recommended, .were in the same division (the Mokhida 
ta), no confusion was likely to result. Major FranoiSi 37th June 1866, in Bom. Gov. 
1. XCVI. 428. 
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was fixed. It raised the paTment from £102 to £125 (Bs. 1020- 
Rs. 1250). 

For late crop land wBich was small^ the highest acre rate Ss, 
(Re. 1^) was retained. The total assessment under this head was 
only £4 6s. (Rs. 48). 

For hill crop land the nsnal highest acre rate of 6d, (4 as.) in the 
coast villages^ and 4^<2. and Sd. (3 and 2 annas) in those further 
inland and more scantily popolated^ were retained. 

The rates on liqaor-yielding palms varied from 6d, (4 as.) a year 
on each tree in vrillages on the coast to Sd. (2 as.) in the inland 
villages. On date trees a uniform rate of one anna was fixed. In 
1865-66 the number of persons licensed to sell liquor was 887 and 
the payment on account of them was £380 (Rs. 8800). Under the 
new settlement the number of shops fell to 156 and the amount of 
tax levied for 1866-67 was £651 (Rs. 6510). 

The following statement shows the effects of the survey : 
Sai^n SeUlement, 1866. 



TlAB. 


RiCB. 


LatiOrop. 


Oabdbi. 


Uplaitd. 


Total. 1 


▲erw. 


AMMi- 

ment 


Aeras. 


AaMM- 

ment 


Aer«B. 


AMeas- 

ment 


Aena. 


Aaaeaa- 

ment. 


Acraa. 


^.ssr 


1846-1866 
1866-1866 

1864-66 

Survay 


tilivi 


Bs. 
49,148 


48 


Ba. 

48 


S47 


Ba. 

1248 


76,886 


Ba. 

9166 


108,'297 


Ba. 

81,087 
84,880 
48,6n 
60,689 



In addition to the assessment on the cultivated lands, a further 
sum of £190 (Rs. 1900) assessed on the waste lands raised the total 
settlement to £6149 (Rs. 61,490). 

The increase on the twenty years average was very great, no 
less than 92 per cent. But the old settlement was so imperfect 
that it was useless as a means of estimating what assessment the 
division could bear. The incidence of the old payments had been 
very unequal. In 1 868 the Superintendent wrote,^ ' The completion 
of the Baroda railway which crosses the district with three stations 
within reach of many parts of it has greatly increased the value 
of land, and when the low rates of the wild villages in which the 
principal increase occurs are taken into consideration, no fear need 
be entertained regarding the fairness of the settlement..' Several hdb^ 
or cesses, such as mahal majkur, tup, udid, were abolished. 

In 1856 when the survey settlement was introduced in Panvel, 
Uran consisting of nineteen villages formed part of S^lsette. This 
group was subsequently transferred to Panvel before the settlement 
of S^lsette in 1861. Consequently the survey assessment was not 
introduced in it till November 1866. At this time the Uran petty 
division comprised the tract of countiy lying between the Karanja 
hill on the west and the tablelands of ranvel on the east including^ 
Hog Island and the island of Elephanta. <• Great part of this tract 
was a low-lying swamp, flooded formerly by the backwaters of tbe 
harbour flowing round Hog Island on the one side and on the other 

1 Major Waddington, 474, 14th October 18^6. 
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by the tidal waters^ which^ after passing round the south headland 
of Karanja^ flowed inland up the Ndgothna and Pen creeks. By 
reclamation works^ composed chiefly of large embankments^ almost 
the whole of this tract had been brought under salt rice cultivation. 
The revenue had been subject to but little fluctuation ; cultivation 
had been steady^ and the rates being fixed in cash payments had 
not been subject to change. 

Lying on the eastern side of the harbour and immediately 
opposite to Bombay, this division of nineteen villages was very 
fe^vourably situated with regard to the export of its grain and grass. 
Of the nineteen villages only nine had sweet rice land. For six of 
these the highest survey rate fixed was 1 6«. (Bs. 8) and for three 
14^. (Bs. 7). Of the remaining ten villages with salt rice lands^ 
for five the corresponding rate was lO*. (Be. 5), for four 9«. (Bs. 44), 
and for one. Hog Island which occupied the most exposed 
situation, Ss. (Bs. 4).^ The garden lands were of small extent, and 
the crops grown were chiefly vegetables. For these a highest 
survey rate of 10». (Bs. 5) was fixed. For lands where cocoanuts, 
betelnuts, and other more valuable crops were raised, the highest 
rate fixed was £1 (Bs. 10). Considering the value of grass and the 
ease with which it was sent to Bombay, the highest rate for hill crop 
lands was fixed at 4«. (Bs. 2). 

The effect of this settlement was an increase in revenue from 
£2212 to £2979 (Bs. 22,120.Bs. 29,790) or about thirty-four per 
cent on the previous yeai^s payments. There was besides waste land 
assessed at £122 (Bs. 1220). 

The following statement' g^ves the acreage and rental, and shows 
the financial effect of the survey settlement in each of the present 
sub-divisions of the Th^na district : 



Chapter imi> 

Land 
AdmixiistratioiiL 

Thb Bbitish. 

UraHf 
1866. 



Survey SIffeeU. 



1 In some of the villages the cnltiyatioii was en>osed to considerable risk from the 
tidal floods, and the Superintendent assessed tnose villages at lower rates. Major 
Francis, 20th November 1866. 

s Compiled from information supplied by Mr. Harrison, Deputy Superintendent of 
Survey. The statement in the text has been compiled on the basis of the present 
(1882) sub-divisions. Taking the district in the village group or Survey Blocks in 
which the survey was actually introduced, the returns show an increase on the whole 
of about sixteen per cent. The details are given in the following statement : 
Thdna Starvey BfMt», 185U-1866, 









Increese 


DeoreMB 


k BUB-Dmsioir. 


Former. 


Survey. 


cent. 


per 
cent. 




Bs. 


Be. 






KMlApor 


60,745 


46,624 


... 


8-12 


Naaripur 

Ptovel 


6d,806 


66,587 




8-01 


1,02,422 


1,08,664 


6-09 




Kaly&n 


77,961 


80,241 


2-08 




lWo> 

Marfid 


82,066 


1.02.«Kr 


26-86 




1,28,248 


1,29,180 


0-78 




Bhiwndi 


1,18,848 


1,27.820 


11-88 




SClMtte 


66,290 


81,488 


84*80 




BMsein 


07,280 


1.18.647 


22-02 




MUiim 


01,880 


09.007 


7-74 






44,786 


66,666 


48-88 




K<dvui 


64,091 


04.088 


48-18 




SanJ&n 


84,860 


09,580 


78-42 




Uran 

Total ... 


82,180 


20,700 


84-67 




10,44,860 


12,11,688 


16-01 


^" 
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ThdnaSuft>ey Rented, 1854-1866, 





8unr«y 




ACBMAOm. 




BaRTAL. 


■FF». 1 


SUB-DlVUIOlfS. 












1 


yeiir. 


Unam- 
ble. 


Arable. 


TouJ. 


Former. 


Surv^. 


iDorBMei 


Pe- 


Karlftt(N«dripar)... 


1864-66 ... 


138,460 


02,^6 


226,726 


116,670 


116,216 




488 


Panvd 


1886-67 ... 


21,991 


174,357 


196,848 


160,081 


170,084 


10,003 


... 


Kaly&n 


1868-60 ... 


26,078 


162,882 


in,056 


110,868 


187,808 


26,060 


«.. 


Murbtd 


1869-60 ... 


21,167 


206,696 


224,762 


84,634 


80,666 


6082 


.mm 


Bhiwndi 


1860^ ... 


14,412 


146,401 


160,813 


118,991 


188,480 


10,408 


• •• 


Sftlsette 


1860-62 ... 


17,896 
8n6 


186,908 


164,880 


82,247 


112,187 


20,800 


... 


BMWIn 


1861-62 ... 


182,996 


141,770 


99,246 


116,642 


17,206 


— 


M&him 


1862^ ... 


90,780 


240,806 


861,644 


96,891 


118,863 


17.472 


... 


VMa(Kolvan) ... 
ShAhApur (Kolvu) . 


1864-66 ... 


19,662 


178,572 


198,184 


86,362 


68,112 


16,760 


... 


1866-66 ... 


86,128 


470,688 


666,661 


98,141 


124,286 


96,006 


.M 


DihAna(SanJ4o) ... 
ToUl ... 


1864-66 ... 


47,878 


863,747 


411,620 


94,276 


127,080 


38,706 


— 




416t661 


2;»2.161 


2,708,722 


1,006,760 


1^8,878 


912,S01 


«88 



The available revenue returns show that a marked increase 
of revenue accompanied and has followed the introdaction 
of the revenue survey. The collections rose from £95^550 
(Bs. 9^55,500) in 1855 when the revenue assessment was introduced 
in 114 villages to £129,099 (Rs. 12,90,990) in 1866, when the new 
rates had been introduced over the whole 1956 villages. Between 
1866 and 1878 collections have slowly but steadily increased to 
£181,649 (Rs. 18,16,490) in 1870-71, £132,670 (Rs. 13,26,700) in 
1875-76, and £132,771 (Rs. 13,27,710) in 1877-78. This increase 
in rental is not solely, probably not mainly, due to the survey 
settlement. The spread of tillage and rise in revenue, during the 
years of the unnatural prosperity that was caused by the American 
war, were as marked in the unrevised as in the revised sub-divisions, 
and since the time of unnatural prosperity has passed, though 
evenness and certainty of tenure have no doubt helped, the main 
causes of increased revenue seem to be the spread of population all 
over the district and the greater demand in Bombay for almost all 
kinds of field produce. 

The following statement gives the land revenue receipts before, 
during, and since the introduction of the revenue survey settlement:^ 

ThAntz Land /fgpwtita R&r^pts^ 1S4S - 1S7S. 



TKiia, 


QOYE^MKHT. 


ALUStATKD, 


Total. 


1 


i 


Occupied. 


Waace. 


lasaaa- 


Qattr 
raaih 




CdDisc- 


Ama^r 


B«mLa 


GqIIbo- 


h^mm ^™' 




joenL 


ilqna. 


t^JDni. 


mdnt. 


HIIF 

feisa. 








liODt.. 


& 






Bi. 


Ba. 


Ba. 


Ba. 


B«. 


Ba. 


Ba. 


Ra, 




1944^ ... 


»,ie,47fl 


H4H 


y^^l 


»&8d 


IS44 


i,n,5«9 




10,411, «37 


II,K009 


mM 




ISl^iO .., 


0,37,l4fl 


17,074 


9,S0.07e 


' 


£044 


l,3fi,lil 


116 


10,72,207 


9.aa,aM 


14MIE 




\mi^ ... 


lM.m 


HftM 


9,^^m 


1,01,3^ 


SSflT 


74,G3A 


itsd 


11,34,150 


%,^m 


LtjeS 114 


i^h-m ... 


B,flZ,ft83 


27J4fl 


0.34,!t34 


fiS,7S7 


35SZ, 


74,44S8 


¥m 


n.ss.M^ 


».4a,ft7* 


ISUSl 171 


1850-57 -» 


ftJMW 


U,347 


%M,^^ 


95,^4 


SOOl 


78,904 


4689 


ll,43.UW 


9,00, l»t 


iLOis, in 


igse^&g ... 


lt},a&,dt4 


lb,t\A 


f.90.400 


89.191 


5316 


73»e7fl 


4T« 


il,07»43S 


10,00,431 1 


SOgOai BM 


IflSfi-fKI „, 


io,3i,4a» 


^,m 


&, 00,370 


65,107 


54»T 


flftjie 


46T7 


lUMi,251 


10,00,463 


I4» til 


1860-fil ... 


i%m^m% 


47,50l» 


10,IB.093 


42,t3H 


U\Hfl 


7S,7&& 


m^ 


11,83,061 


10,34,537 


11,4101 m 


1861€2 ... 


Ll,5G,llt) 


«»4S^ 


11,26,030 


i^M^ 


fi?l'4 


m,u% 


48M 


IS,74,44I 


U,S7,5«3 


S14i ifi 


19GMS ... 


UJO.WO 


'2U»Wll 


ll,Hl,ri0 


b^>,m 


llf>^ 


78,5*7 


47«t 


lS,«(9»lBe 


II,M>,S4S 


im^-M ... 


vi.nMi 


315.677 ll.Se.G^a 


4a,7ia 


iJ703 


nsn 


«d70 


lS,48,0It 


u,9s,ova 


\m<m .,, 


13,(5€,23fl 


4l.0tk( 


X 3,^5,173 


its^ 


eooo 


m,m 


BOSS 


13>B£,GI0 


13!,4S,fl96 


HI] 341 


l»S6-6a ... 


ia,m677 


33 J2 


13 J4,^!^ 


^M% 


00^ 


86,030 


10,001 


, l3,MJlti 


1I,TO,»8» 


iudi 


^ 


1870^71 ... 


n<m^i^<^ 


m^ 


U, 55,4(15 


31805 


£fina 


1,14,905 


i&,46e i4,u^,iac 


13,10,4P1 


|]i42 




ISTfr-TS ... 


is,ga,e&3 


urn 


12,SJ,4J^ 


^,m 


7080 


i,4a48» 


37,1SS I4,<^asi 


1S,I0.7QS 


430 




1677-78 „. 


lii,M,47tt 


%n 


1334*207 


si,»a2 


6423 


1,5^,021 


37,079 li Jl,7Bi 


18,^7,700 


i»tf 


«. 



1 This ftotement is supididd by Mr. Harruioh, Depnty SnperintendeDt of Saryey. 
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As far as information is available, during the thirty-four years 
ending 1879-80, population has increased from 554,937 to 908,548 
OT 63-72 per cent; houses from 117,705 to 174,428 or 48*19 per cent ; 
carts from 19,780 to 26,327 or 3309 per cent ; ploughs from 70,352 to 
87,422 or 24*26 per cent; and wells from 10,959 to 11,163 or 1*86 
per cent ; live-stock returns show a fall from 435,802 to 396,654 or 
8*87 per cent. The land revenue collections have risen from £95,798 
to £138,069 (Rs. 9,57,980-Rs. 13,80,690) or 44*12 per cent; the 
tUlage area has spread from 970,220 acres in 1868-69 to 1,015,341 
acres in 1879-80 or 4*65 per cent; nine municipalities, eleven 
dispensaries, and 150 schools have been established. The Baroda 
railway runs north and south for about 100 miles along the coast. 
The Peninsula railway crosses twenty-six miles of country, and then 
dividing has a length of forty miles along its south-eastern and of 
forty-two miles along its north-eastern branch. The two main trunk 
roads through the Tal and Bor passes were in use before the begin- 
ning of this period. Besides them several of the small Sahy4dri passes 
have been opened for traffic, and in different parts of ^e district^ 
about 230 miles of road have been made and are kept in repair. 

The following statement shows these results in tabular form : 
Thdna DeveUfpment, 1846-1880, 



Chapter TIIL 

Land 
AdministraUoB. 

ThiBbitibh. 
1846*1880. 





ForaitA- 
no*. 


HODIM. 


(Urn. 


PLOUaHB 


LnriSrooK. 


Wills. 


Laxd 
Sivfinn 


0M«1«. 


Goats. 


ToUl. 


1846-40 

1879^ 

iDonue per oeiit ... 
DeoraMo per ceDt ... 


664,987 
808,648 


117,706 
174,488 


19,780 
26,887 


70,863 
87,428 


864',888 


48,644 
42,816 


486,802 


10,969 
11,163 


96,796 
188,060 


C8-72 


4819 


88-09 


24-26 


'8-86 


"'l8 


8*-87 


1-86 


44-12 



SECTION V.-SBASON BEPORTS. 

The following is a summary of the chief available &cta regarding Season Reports, 
the state of the district during the last thirty years : 

During the early part of the rains of 1851^ the rain was so 1851-69. 

heavy and incessant that embankments were destroyed aud the crops 
near creeks and rivers were injured or lost. Many of the sweet and 
salt rice fields were left waste^ and in those that were re-sown the 
QTops were not so good as usuaL During the latter part of the season 
no rain fell and the late rice^ and rice in dry or salt lands failed. 
The land revenue for collection rose from £108,711 to £104,276 
(Rs. 10,37,110-Bs. 10,42,760), £2080 (Bs. 20,800) were remitted, 
and £1491 (Bs. 14,910) left outstanding. 

The season of 1852-53 was tolerably favourable, thongh in parts 186S-6S. 

of the district, some land was left waste for want of nee plants^ 
and, in others, loss was caused by delayed planting, and near 
rivers by floods and blight. Unusually high spring tides in April 
and May damaged some of the salt rice lands. The land revenue 
for ooUection rose from £104«276 to £1Q6|3SQ ^ 10,42,760- 
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ISSS'Se. 



1866^7. 



1867-68. 



1868-69. 



Bs. 10,68,500), £2157 (Bs. 21,570) were remitted, and £1204 
(Bs. 12,040) left outstanding. 

In 1853-54 a failure of the latter rains greatly damaged the 
crops, and the breach of embankments by spring tides caused serious 
loss. The land revenue for collection fell from £ 1 06,350 to £106, 192 
(Bs. 10,63,500 -Bs. 10,61,920), £1504 (Bs. 15,040) were remitted, 
and £1904 (Bs. 19,040) left outstanding. 

'The rains of 1854-55 were favourable. All classes agreed that 
the harvest was the best for seven or eight years. In Kolvan 
and 8&i the late rain harmed the crops, and in Bassein the salt 
rice crops were partially injured by grubs; everywhere else the 
yield was abundant. A hurricane on the 1st November caused 
great damage in some of the coast villages. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £106,192 to £105,087 (Bs. 10,61,920- 
Bs. 10,50,870), £1135 (Bs. 11,350) were remitted, and £1848 
(Bs. 18,480) left outstanding. Bice rupee prices averaged thirty- 
four pounds. 

In 1 855-56 the rainfall was very scanty. The monsoon b^;an 
favourably but after the middle of July it suddenly stopped, or 
at best fell scantily, causing much injury to the crops. Nearly 
one-sixth of the area prepared for tillage was thrown waste and 
much young rice ready for planting was left to wither. In the 
beginning of September rain again began to fall plentifully and 
continued till the end of the month. In spite of this seasonable 
fall considerable remissions were necessary. As is usual 
in irregular seasons the health of the district was greatly 
affected. Fever was prevalent especially in the sub-divisions of 
Th&na and Kalydn. Cholera broke out here and there, and though 
it did not spread, it caused considerable loss of life. The land 
revenue for collection fell from £105,08 7 to £104,667 (Bs. 10,50,870- 
Bs. 10,46,670), £3010 (Bs. 30,100) were remitted, and £2016 
(Bs. 20,160) left outstanding. Bice rupee prices rose from thirty- 
four to thirty-three pounds.^ 

The season of 1856-57 was favourable for all kinds of 
produce. The land revenue for collection rose from £104,667 to 
£106,770 (Bs. 10,46,670 - Bs. 10,67,700), £1590 (Bs. 15,900) were 
remitted, and £1658 (Bs. 16,580) left outstanding. Bice rupee prices 
rose from thirty-three to thirty pounds. 

The rainfall in 1857-58 was plentiful, except in M^him and 
Bassein. The land revenue for collection rose from £106,770 to 
£108,882 (Bs. 10,67,700- Bs. 10,83,820), £1381 (Bs. 18.810) were 
remitted, and £2318 (Bs. 23,180) left outstanding. Bice rupee 
prices rose from thirty to twenty-seven pounds. 

In 1 858-59 the early rain was not favourable but the late rains 
were abun<^Uuit and seasonable. The land revenue for collection rose 



I In this year some advance waa made in making roads. Bs. 20 a mile were 
sanctioned for the repair of roads and the removal of oDstacles. The sonth brandi of 
the Peninsula railway was carried from Kalyto to Khopoli (Eimpoli) and was opened 
{or traffic in the beginning of 1866. Bom. Gkxv. Bev«. Reo. 19 of 1866; part 3, lOia 
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from £108,882 to £111,031 (Rs. 10,83,820 - Rs. 11,10,310), £3746 Chapter VIH. 
(Rs. 37,460) were remitted, and £1729 (Rs. 17,290) left outstand- 
ing. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty-seven to twenty-three 
pounds. 

Tlie season of 1 859-60, though unfavourable in parts, was generally 
good. The land revenue for collection rose from £111,031 to 
£114,226 (Rs, ll,10,3lO-Rs. 11,42,260), £2557 (Rs. 25,570) were 
remitted, and £204 (Ra 2040) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices 
fell from twenty-three to twenty-four and a luilf pounds. 

In 1860-61 the rainfall, a little above ninety inches, was abundant 
and seasonable. The land revenue for collection rose from £114,226 
to £117,311 (Rs. 11,42,260 -Rs. 11,73,110), £4854 (Rs. 48,540) 
were remitted, and £230 (Rs. 2300) left outstanding. Rice rupee 
prices fell from twenty-four and a half to twenty-eight pounds. 

In 1861-62 the rainfall of 141*52 inches was abundant and 
seasonable and the crops were excellentb Public health was 
generally good; but cattle-disease was prevalent. The land 
revenue for collection rose from £117,311 to £118,298 (Rs. 11,73,110- 
Rs. 11,82,980), £3048 (Rs. 30,480) were remitted, and £147 
(Rs. 1470) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from twenty- 
eight to twenty-three and a half pounds. 

The rainfall of 1862-63, amounting to 96*34 inches, was on the 
whole favourable, though there was a long break during the rice- 
planting time. Cholera was prevalent but did not cause any 
serious loss of life. The land revenue for collection rose from 
£118,298 to £122,545 (Rs. 11,82,980- Rs. 12,25,450), £2392 
(Rs. 23,920) were remitted, and £47 (Rs. 470) left outstanding. 
Bice rupee prices rose from twenty-three and a half to seventeen 
pounds. 

The rains of 1863-64 were, on the whole, favourable. The rainfall 
of 115*01 inches was su£5icient and seasonable and the crops were 
good. Public health was moderately good. Cholera was widespread 
but not unusually fataL The land revenue for collection rose from 
£122,545 to £125,875 (Rs. 12,25,450 - Rs. 12,58,750), £3699 
(Rs. 36,990) were remitted, and £27 (Rs. 270) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from seventeen to fifteen and a half pounds. 

The season of 1864-65 was favourable to almost all crops. The 
rainfall of 94*18 inches was seasonable and the yield fair. Public 
health was good and there was no cattle-disease. The land revenue 
for collection rose from £125,875 to £144,107 (Rs. 12,58,750- 
Rs. 14,41,070), £2868 (Rs. 28,680) were remitted, and £9 (Rs. 90) 
left outetandinff. Rice rupee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
thirteen and a half pounds. 

The season of 1865-66 was on tbe whole favourable. The rainfall 
of 110*29 inches was sufficient and the harvest was fair. Except for 
a rather widespread outbreak of cholera in June public healtn was 
on the whole good. The land revenue for coUection fell from 
£144,107 to £141,066 (Rs. 14,41,070- Rs. 14,10,660), £225 
(Rs. 2250) were remitted, and £157 (Rs. 1570) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices rose from thirteen and a half to nine pounds. 
B 310—70 
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The season of 1866*67 was^ on the whole^ £avoarable^ though the 
fall of rain, 113*72 inches^ was rather heavy in the beginning and 
scanty towards the close. Bice and some other crops soffered 
slightly on accoant of this irregularity ; yet the outturn was, on 
the whole, satisfactory. Public health was good. The land revenue 
for collection fell from £141,066 to £136,861 (Bs. 14,10,660- 
Rs. 13,68,610), £1948 (Rs. 19,480) were remitted, and £136 
(Rs. 1360) left outstanding. lUce rupee prices fell from nine to 
eleven pounds. 

In 1867-68 the rainfall of 110*49 inches was favourable, and 
public health generally good. The land revenue for collection rose 
from £136,861 to £138,674 (Rs. 13,68,610- Rs. 13,86,740), £270 
(Rs. 2700) were remitted, and £120 (Rs. 1200) left outstanding. 
Bice rupee prices fell from eleven to twelve pounds. 

In 1868-69 the rainfall of 103-53inches was hardly sufficient The 
crops were fair and public health generally good. 'Hie land revenue 
for collection fell from £138,674 to £137,687 (Rs. 13,86,740- 
Rs. 13,76,870), £1416 (Rs. 14,160) were remitted, and £210 
(Rs. 2100) left outstanding. Rice rapee prices fell from twelve to 
thirteen pounds. 

In 1869-70 the rainfall of 100*70 inches was favourable and the 
crops flourishing. Cholera prevailed in part of the district during 
most of the season. The tillage area rose from 970,220 to 975,751 
acres and the land revenue for collection from £137,687 to £138,274 
(Rs. 13,76,870 - Rs. 13,82,740), £112 (Rs. 1120) were remitted, and 
£143 (Rs. 1430) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from 
thirteen to twelve pounds. 

Inl870-71 the rainfall of 97*24 inches was seasonable andsufficient. 
There were several cases of cholera, but the disease was never generaL 
The tillage area fell from 975,751 to 974,092 acres, while the 
land revenue rose from £138,274 to £139,628 (Rs. 13,82,740- 
Bs. 13,96,280), £72 (Rs. 720) were remitted, and £134 (Rs. 1340) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twelve to fifteen and 
a half pounds. 

In 1871-72 the rainfall of 65*21 inches was unseasonable and the 
crops were below the average. Public health was generally good. 
The tillage area again fell from 974,092 to 968,462 acres, while 
the land revenue rose from £139,628 to £140,690 (Rs. 13,96,280 - 
Rs. 14,06,900), £122 (Rs. 1220) were remitted, and £314 (Rs. 3140) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
thirteen and a half pounds. 

In 1872-73 the rainfall of 94*51 inches was copious and seasonabla 
Public health was generally good. The tilhbge area rose from 
968,462 to 970,998 acres and the land revenue from £140,690 
to £141,188 (Rs. 14,06,900-Rs. 14,11,880), £96 (Rs. 960) were 
remitted, and £319 (Rs.' 3190) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices 
fell from thirteen and a half to fourteen pounds. 

In 1873-74the rainfall of 86*31 inches, though sufficient, was inmost 
sub-divisions unseasonable. The rice harvest suffered slightly, but 
the yield of vari andno^lt was satisfactory. Fever prevailed slightly in 
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some sab-divisions, but on the whole pablic health was good. The 
tillage area rose from 970,998 to 971,915 acres, and the land revenae 
from £141,188 to £142,129 (Rs. 14,11,880- Rs. 14,21,290), £134 
(Bs. 1840) were remitted, and £101 (Rs. 1010) left outstanding. 
Rice rupee prices fell from fourteen to fifteen and a half pounds. 

In 1874-75 there was an unusually heavy rainfall of 120*14 inches. 
Though generally more than sufficient for field work it was 
unseasonable in a few sub-divisions and excessive in others. The 

?leld on the whole was satisfactory. Public health was good, 
ever prevailed slightly and cattle-disease raged over almost aU the 
district. The tillage area rose from 971,915 to 982,261 acres while 
the land revenue fell from £142,129 to £141,440 (Rs. 14,21,290- 
Rs. 14,14,400), £73 (Rs. 730) were remitted, and £100 (Rs. 1000) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices remained unchanged at fifteen 
and a half pounds. 

In 1875-76 the rainfall of 118*51 inches was abundant and the 
liarvest was good. Cholera prevailed throughout the district and 
fever in a few sub-divisions. There was a good deal of cattle-disease. 
The tillage area rose from 982,261 to 1,011,391 acres; but 
the land revenue fell from £141,440 to £141,140 (Rs. 14,14,400 - 
Bs. 14,11,400), £111 (Rs. 1110) were remitted, and £45 (Rs. 450) 
left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from fifteen and a half to 
fifteen pounds. 

In 1876-77 the rainfall of 83*61 inches was short and untimely. 
Ovrinp^ to the &ilure of the late rains the crops suffered and a 
scarcity of water was feared. In D&hixm and M&him, the rainfall 
was about two-thirds of the average. In Murb&d and Kaly&u it 
was about equal to the average, and in Karjat it was greater. 
Public health was not good.' Cholera raged in most of the 
sub-divisions during the rains, small-pox in some, and cattle disease 
in four sub-divisions. The tillage area rosefrom 1,011,391 to 1,012,190 
acres, and the land revenue from £141,140 to £141,689 (Rs. 
14,11,400 -Rs. 14,16,890), £188 (Rs. 1880) were remitted, and £163 
(Rs. 1630) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices rose from fifteen to 
thirteen pounds. 

In 1877-78 the rainfall of 63*86 inches was both scanty and 
nnseasonable. It was especially unfavourable in the coast sub-divi- 
sions of D&h&nu and Milum where the crops suffered seriously, and, 
particularly in M&him, much land bordering on the sea remained 
waste. The crops in the V&da, Sh4h&pur, Murb&d, and Bhiwndi 
sub-divisions suffered ; but in the remaining sub-divisions they were 
fair. Public health was not good. Cholera prevailed throughout 
the district; small-pox in three and cattle-disease in six sub-divisions. 
The tillage area rose from 1,012,190 to 1,015,261 acres, and the land 
revenue from £141,689 to £141,982 (Rs. 14,16,890 - Rs. 14,19,320), 
£27 (Rs. 270) were remitted, and £278 (Rs. 2780) left outstanding. 
Bice rupee prices rose from thirteen to twelve and a half pounds. 

In spite of a rainfall oE 144*86 inches the season of 1878-79 was 
not unfavourable, especially for rice. A too long continuance of rain, 
and in some parts the appearance of locusts were the only drawbacks 
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to wliat would have been an excellent Iiarvest. The diBtrict was on 
the whole more free from cholera and small-pox thanin the yearbefore. 
The tillage area fell from 1,015,261 to 1,014,421 acres, and the land 
reyenne from £141,932 to £140,331 (Rs. 14,19,820 -Bs. 14,03,310), 
£16 (Rs. 160) were remitted, and £297 (Rs. 2970) left oatstanding. 
Rice rapee prices rose from twelve and a half to eleven and a half 
pounds. 

In 1879-80 the rain&ll of 98' 15 inches was an average one, but 
it fell unfavourably. A break in July delayed field work and was 
followed by excessive rain in August and a somewhat short fall 
later od. The rice especially early and salt-land rice suffered 
considerably. But the inferior crops of ndgli and vaH, which 
afford the staple food, were good. No great change occurred in the 
prices of cereals. Rice and tur fell very slightly and wheat rose. The 
prices of labour remained stationary. A few trifling advances 
for purchase of seed and cattle were made to the poorer classes. 
The season was not healthy. There was some cholera and small-pox, 
but fever was very prevalent. The tillage area rose from 1,014,421 
to 1,015,841 acres, and the land revenue for collection fell from 
£140,831 to £188,107 (Rs. 14,08,310 - Rs. 13,81,070), £21 (Rs. 210) 
were remitted, and £38 (Rs. 880) left outstanding. Rice rupee 
prices fell from eleven and a half to twelve and a half pounds. 

In 1880-81 the rainfall of 95*36 inches was rather unseasonable. 
The crops in all the sub-divisions but two suffered slightly, and 
in D^Lh^nu about one-third of the rice was lost. Hdgli and vari 
were good. The prices of cereals fell considerably; and wages 
remained unchanged. A few trifling advances were made to the 
poorer classes for the purchase of seed and cattle. The season was 
not healthy. There was a little cholera and small*pox and much 
fever. The tillage area rose from 1,015,341 to 1,015,703 acres, bot 
the land revenue for collection fell from £138,107 to £187,825 
(Rs. 18,81,070. Rs. 18,78,250), £18 (Rs. 180) were remitted, and 
£74 (Rs. 740) left outstanding. Rice rupee prices fell from twelve 
and a half to fifteen and a hidf pounds. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the available 
yearly statistics of rain&ll, prices, tillage, and land revenue during 
Uie thirty years ending 1880-81 :^ 

Thdma Seoetwe StaUttiea, 1861-1881, 



YtUtS. 


BainfrU. 


- Tillage 
Area. 


aemia- 
aloDi 


Land 
Rerenne 
forOolleo- 

tion. 


Oni- 

ttandlBgs. 


CoUeo- 
tSona. 


Biee 




Incb60. 


AONB. 


Ba. 


Bs. 


Bb. 


Ha. 


Lta. 


18n-58 


••• 




20,796 


10,43,767 


14,916 


10,«,841 


,,. 


1862-68 


... 




81,678 


10,68,601 


18,048 


^M*'!S 


... 


1868-64 


... 




16,087 


16,61,988 


19,048 


16,48,880 


... 


186i-66 


... 




11,868 


10,60,867 


»t8 


10,0,888 


34 


1866-60 


••< 




80,100 


10,46,676 


loSSS 


88 


1886-67 


>•• 




16,89^ 


1067,708 


l«»fi61 


16^64,1« 


89 


1867-68 


... 


... 


18,818 


10,88,885 


»Il77 


10,60,618 


87 


1868-69 


... 


... 


87»469 


11,10,810 


I7,i94 


10,9^016 


88 



1 From the yearly Administration Reports. The price fiffores are for Thtoa town, and 
are the averages of the prices of the twelve calendar monthsDegimungwith January 1855. 
They are taken from a retnm forwarded by the Deputy (Collector to Mr. A. Cnmine, C.8^ 
under No. 1926 of 9th November 1878. As noticed at page 314 the different price 
returns vary so greatly that they cannot be considered more than estimates. 
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TKdna Hevenm StaUaUcs, ISSl-lSSl^coniAaaed. 








BainfAlL 


TUlase 
Arwk 


Bemii- 
dons. 


Land 
R«T6nae 
forOoOeo- 

tlon. 


Oat- 
standings. 


OoUeo- 
tions. 


Rioe 






Inohee. 


Aona. 


Bfl. 


Bfl. 


B& 


Bs. 


Lbs. 


IBB9S0 


... 




86,671 


n,i^e68 


2087 


njo,*>2fl 


24| 


180(Mn 


90*06 






48,642 


11,7:^,116 


2800 


11,7031^ 


88 


i8«i-«a 


141-62 




,. 


80.479 


lhb2,\>79 


1475 


11,81,501 


88i 


1808^ 


96-84 




„ 


28,917 


1^,^^,448 


478 


ia»!ri,WE 


IT 


1668-64 


11601 




,, 


86,991 


ItJiSjbO 


276 


lf,S8,47S 


16| 


1864-66 


9418 




„ 


^ 


lMl,tt69 


87 


14,40,988 


m 


1866-66 


110-29 




„ 


l4,Hf,f,68 


1670 


14.00,00^ 


e 


1866^ 


118-72 




„ 


19,479 
2700 


lH,tt?/;08 


1866 


13,6^,248 


11 


1867-68 


110-49 




„ 


1K..S<\741 


1201 


13,S6.H0 


12 


1868-69 


106-68 


E*^»**? 


14,167 
1121 


LiJ,7fJ,fi78 ■ 


2100 


13.74,778 


18 


1860-70 


100-70 


976,761 


l-iMJ42 


1480 


ia,81,313 


12 


I870.n 


97-34 


974,09; 


718 


I3,yf^'278 


1840 


U,[H,uS3 


n 


1871-7« 


66-21 


968,468 


1216 


ll.Ofi,!^ 


8148 


14,0a,7f\l 


1872-78 


94-61 


970,998 


066 


I J, 11376 


8180 


HjOj^tt^T 


14 


1878-74 


86-81 


971,916 


1842 


U/i 3,291 


1009 


11,20,1H8 


164 


1874-76 


190-14 


982,261 


727 


U.u.-UM 


1002 


ujs.iat 


14 


1876-76 


118*61 


1,0U,891 


1112 


11,11,406 


446 


1*,U\D59 


iT 


1876-77 


88-61 


1,012,190 


1888 


li,ui,:«8 


1684 


UJ5,^» 


18 


1877-78 


68-86 


I,0i6,i61 


878 


]l,lJ,328 


277T 


U.ia.i45 


124 


1878-79 


144*86 


1.014,421 


160 


14,o;i^307 


8978 


14,(X*,3S5 


11 


1879-80 


98-16 


1,016,841 


212 


ia.ii,{374 


879 


la.so.eei 


12 


1880-81 


96-80 


1.016.708 


188 


liij 6 :J6i 


788 


18,77,516 


161 
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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

In^ 1774, on the conquest of Sflsette, Karanja, Hog Island^ and 
Elephanta, a resident and factors were appointed for S41sette 
and Earanja, and a resident for Hog Island and Elephanta. The 
Govemment provided that ' the residents or chiefs should investigate 
all except capital offences and misdemeanours, through the means 
of two sensible and respectable men of each caste who were to be 
selected and appointed tor the purpose.' Disputes regarding property 
were to be decided by arbitration. The arrangement continued till 
1799, when an officer styled Judge and Magistrate with civil, 
criminal, and police jurisdiction was appointed in place of the 
residents and factors.* The Judge had under him judicial officers 
styled native commissioners.' In 1803 the jurisdiction of the 
Judge and Magistrate of Th^a was extended to B&nkot and its 
dependencies.^ In 1817, on the overthrow of the Feshwa, the 
districts of BeUpur, Atgaon, and Kaly&n, and all territories to the 
north as far as the Daman river, lying between the Sahy^ns and 
the sea^ were annexed to the zillah court of S^sette whose title was 
changed into the zillah court of the Northern Konkan. The laws 
and regulations established for the administration of justice in 
Surat, Sroach, and E^ira were declared to be in force in the district 
of the Northern Konkan.^ In 1818 the office of district M^^trate 
was transferred from the district Judge to the Collector. £i 1819 
the jurisdiction of the Judge of the North Eonkan was extended 
south as &r as the Apta river.^ In 1880, when three northern 
sub-divisions of Batndgiri were placed under the control of the 
Thina district Judge, Batn&giri was for purposes of civil and 
criminal justice, reduced to a detached station of the Th^na district 
with a senior assistant and sessions judge. BatnAgiri remained a 
detached station under Th&na till 1869. 

In 1828, the earliest year for which records are available, of 8032 
oases filed 7910 were original and 122 were appeiJs. Of 8032 cases* 
6899 original suits and nfty ajmeals were disposed of, leaving at the 
end of the year 1583 cases undecided. The total value of the suite 
decided was £30,033 (Bs. 3,00,330) or an average of £4 12a. (Be. 46). 



1 An aooonnt of the Portogaese Administration of jostioo is given above, page 459. 
S Beg. in. of 1799 section 8, and Beg. V. of 1799 section 2. 
S The designation native commissioner was abolished by Act XXIV. of 1836. In 
its stead three grades were appointed, principal sadar amin, sadar amin, and munsif . 
4 Beg. ni. of ia03 sec. 2. 5 Beg. VI. of 1817 sec. 2. • B^. IIL of 1819 mc. 9. 
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In 1850 there were ten dyil courts and 5694 suits disposed of^ 
the average duration of each suit being one month and twenty-five 
days. Ten years later (1860) the number of courts remained the 
same^ but the number of suits fell to 5574 and the average duration 
rose to two months and five days. In 1870 the number of courts 
was reduced to nine^ the number of suits had risen to 8399^ and the 
average duration to three months and eighteen days. At present 
(1881)^ excluding the first class subordinate judge of N&sik^ who 
exercises special jurisdiction above £500 (Bs. 5000)^ there are eight 
judges. Of these the District Judge is the chief with original civil 
jurisdiction in cases in which Government or Government servants 
are parties and with power to hear appeals^ except in cases valued 
above £500 (Bs. 5000) when the appeal lies direct to the High Court. 
The assistant judge tries original cases below £1000 (Bs. 10^000) and 
hears such appefds as are transferred to him by the District Judge. 
There are six second class subordinate judges, who have power to 
try original cases of not more than £500 (Bs. 5000). They are 
stationed at Th4na^ Kaly&n^ Bhiwndi^ MurbM^ Panvel, and Bassein 
and D&h&nu. The Bassein and D^^u subordinate judge holds his 
court for six months from November till January and from June 
till August at Bassein, and for five months from February till April 
and in September and October at Dihinu. The subordinate judges 
have an average charge of about 700 square miles with 150,000 
people. 

The average distance of the Thina subordinate judge's court from 
its six furthest villi^es is fifteen miles ; of the Kaly&n court thirty, 
four miles; of the MurbAd court twenty miles ; of the Panvel court 
twenty-six miles ; and of the Bassein and Ddh^u courts, thirty-two 
miles in Bassein and forty in D&hinu. 

Exclusive of suits decided by the first class subordinate judge 

of N&»ik who exercises special juris- 
diction in cases valued at more than 
£500 (Bs. 5000), the average number 
of cases decided during the twelve 
^ears ending 1881 is 7166. Except 
in 1873 when there was a considerable 
increase, the number of suits has of 
late years fallen from 8399 in 1870 
to 5737 in 1880. In 1881 there 
was an increase to 7152. Of the 
whole number of decisions during 
the twelve years ending 1881, 43*71 
per cent have, on an average, been 
given against the defendant in his 
absence. During the first five years the proportion of cases 
decided in the defendant's absence feU gradually from 54'20 
in 1870 to 43-74 in 1874. It rose slightly (44-1) in 1875 and has 
since, except in 1880 when there was a slight rise, continued to 
fall to 34*7 in 1881. Of contested cases 16*04 per cent during the 
twelve years ending 1881, have been decided for the defendant, the 
proportion varying from 19 in 1874 and 1877 to 11 in 1878 and 
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Peroent. 


1S70 

1871 

MW 

1878 

1874 

1876 

ia7« 

1877 

1878 

1879 ... ... 

1880 

1881 

TfAaX ... 


8809 

8S84 
8060 
8781 
7888 
8064 
70M 
6664 
6i76 
6888 
6787 
7168 


4668 

4878 
4887 
4290 
8442 

8068 
2768 
9440 
IBH 
9088 
9008 
2486 


64-20 
62-78 
62-68 
48-06 
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1879. In 191 or 267 per cent of the suite decided in 1881 the 
decree was executed by putting the plaintiff in possession of the 
immovable property claimed. This class of cases fell from 189 out 
of 8399 in 1870 to 182 out of 5276 in 1878. In 1879 it rose to 269 
out of 5893 and fell to 191 out of 7152 in 1881. 

In 20*81 per cent of the 1881 decisions decrees for money due 
were executed by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 
11*46 per cent were by the sale of movable property and 9'81 
per cent by the sale of immovable property. Compared with 1870 
the 1881 returns show a fall in the attachments or sales of moyable 
property from 1760 to 823 and from 1626 to 666 in the attachments 
or sales of immovable property. The number of decrees 
executed by the arrest of debtors during the twelve years ending 
1881 has fallen from 619 in 1870 to 187 in 1881. The following 
table shows that during the same twelve years (1870-1881) the 
number of civil prisoners^ with a slight rise in 1873 and again in 
1877, fell from 168 in 1870 to 66 in 1878. It rose to 82 in 1879 
and 89 in 1880, and in 1881 again fell to 75 : 

Thdna Civil Pritonera, 1870-1881. 
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The following statement shows the working of the district civil 
courts during the twelve years ending 1881 : 

Tfidtm Ciml Courts, 1870-1881, 
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There are no arbitration conrts in the district. Mr., now Sir W. 
Wedderbum, Bart., 0. S., when acting Judge of Th^na in 1876, 
proposed to establish an arbitration conrt, and held a meeting of the 
chief residents to consult their wishes. The Groyernment pleader 
and several members of the community were appointed a committee 
to frame rules for the guidance of the proposed court. After Sir 
W. Wedderbum left the district nothing further seems to have been 
done. 

Under the registration department there were till April 1882 
thirteen sub-registrars, eight of whom were special officers and five 
were the head clerks of m&mlatddrs or mah^karis. The offices 
which were managed by m&mlatddrs' head-clerks were Sh&hdpur, 
D^&nu, Vida, Mnrbdd, and Umbargaon. Siuce April 1 882, instead 
of mdmlatdiors' head clerks special officers have been appointed. 
Jn addition to the supervision of the Collector as District Kegistrar^ 
these officers are subject to the special scrutiny of an inspector 
of registration under the control of the Inspector G-eneral of 
Registration and Stamps. According to the registration report for 
1880-81, the registration receipts for the year amounted to £1280 
(Bs. 12,800) and the charges to £942 (Rs. 9420), leaving a net income 
of £338 (Rs. 3380). Of the total number of registrations during 
the year, nine were wills, 4533 were deeds relating to immovable 
property, and 113 were deeds relating to movable property. Of the 
4533 documents relating to immovable property, 2121 were deeds 
of sale, thirty-three were deeds of gift, 1787 were mortgage deeds, 
464 were leases, and 1 28 were miscellaneous deeds. The total value 
of property affected by registration was £178,557 (Rs. 17,85,570), 
£140,510 (Rs. 14,05,100) of which were the value of the immovable 
and £38,047 (Ra 3,80,470) the value of the movable property 
registered. 

^.t present (1882) thirty-five officers share the administration of 
cnminal justice. Of these, one is the District Magistrate, four are 
magistrates of the first class, thirteen of the second class, and 
seventeen of the third class. Of the magistrates of the first class, 
three are covenanted European civilians ; and two the huzur and 
the district deputy collectors are natives of India. The District 
Magistrate has the general supervision of the whole district, while 
each of the first class magistrates, as assistant or deputy collector, 
has the charge of an average area of 1333 square miles and 264,350 
people. The huzv/r deputy collector, unlike other magistrates, has no 
revenue charge, but exercises the powers of a first class magistrate 
in the sub-division of S&lsette, an extent of 241 square miles with 
a population of 107,219. He also hears cases which arise on the 
Peninsula railway between Kurla and Badldpur. Unlike other first 
class magistrates, the huzur deputy collector has not power to hear 
appeala In 1881 the District Magistrate decided twenty-two 
onginal and appeal cases, and the other first class magistrates 452 
original and appeal cases. Except the Superintendent of M^ther4n 
HiU^ who is an European medical officer, the thirty second and 
third class magistrates are natives of India. The average charge 
of the eleven second and third class magistrates, who are also 
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m&Tnlatd&rs or mah&lkarisj is 8S5 gqaare miles with a popalation of 
82^595. In 1881 these magistrates decided 5869 original criminal 
cases. At Korla there is at present an honorary magistrate with 
third class powers. 

To decide petty cases of assault and other minor offences, 2108 
Tillage headmen, nnder section 14 of the Bombay Village Police 
Act, hare power to confine offenders for twenty-four hoars in the 
village lock-np. The average yearly emoluments of these village 
magistrates in cash, land, and palm-trees amount to about £2 8*. 
(Rs. 24). 

The rugged nature of the country and the wild character of the 
Sahy^dri Eolis have made the district of ThiLna liable to outbursts 
of dacoity and gang robbery. For about twenty years after the 
beginning of British rule (1818-1840) security of life and property 
was imperfectly established. Since 1840, there have been three 

E^riods marked by an excessive number of gang robberies, Raghcni 
hdngria's disturbances between 1844 and 1848; Honia N&ik^s 
beween 1874 and 1876; and Y&sudev Phadke's between 1877 and 
1879. Besides these disturbances caused by gangs of hill robbers, 
there has been an unruly element along the sea coast, the remains 
of the old pirates against whom the coast was formerly protected 
by lines of small forts. These pirate raids on coast villages were 
most numerous between 1829 and 1837. 

At the beginning of British rule the hill Eolis and lULmoshis of 
Th&na, Ahmadnagar, and Ndsik^ led by Devb^rdv Dalvi, KondiLii 
N&ik, Umdji N^k, Bhargdtji N&ik, and B&mji Eirva, caused such 
mischief and terror, that a reward of £3 (Bs. 30) was offered for the 
capture of every armed man and of £10 (Rs. 100) for the capture of 
every leader.^ The Collector proposed to grant B^mji Eirva a 
sum as blackmail to ensure freedom from Eoli raids, but tiie 
proposal was not approved.' In 1820 Devb&f^v appeared at the 
head of a band of armed men in Panvel^ and sent round a small 
bundle of hay and charcoal in token that he meant to bum and 
lay waste the country. He was bold enough to send a parcel of 
his symbols to the m^mlatd^r's o65ce. The m&mlatdar at onoe 
sent out a body of armed peons who divided into parties. After 
searching the woods for a day and a night, one of the parties came 
across Devbdtr^v and his gang, and in the scuffle Devbdrdv was shot 
and his body brought to Thana. During the six years ending 1825, 
the number of gang robberies varied from 147 in 1824 to thirty-two 
in 1821 and averaged eighty. The number of persons implicated 
varied from 1094 in 1825 to 132 in 1820^ and the number of persons 
arrested varied from 112 in 1821 to twenty-eight in 1825.* In 1827 



1 Inward Begister (1817), 153. In 1820 the reward for the captare of a leading 
robber was raised to £15 (Rs. 160). Collector to Govemmoit, 20th June 1820. 

2 Mr. W. B. Mulock's Extracts from Thtoa Records. 

8 Outward Register (1826), 451. In 1820 there were 47 robberies, 132 robbers, and 
41 arrests ; in 1821, 82 robberies, 198 robbers, and 112 arrests ; in 1822, 76 robberiea, 
733 robbers, and 73 arrests ; in 1823, 81 robberies* 807 robbers, and 72 arrests ; in 
1824, 147 robberies, 204 robbers, and 80 arrests; and in 1825, lOOzobberiea, 1094 
robbers, and 28 arrests. 
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a band of Bamoshis^ who then infested the Parandhar hills in Poona^ 
under one Umdji^ crossed the Sahy&dris with horses, tents^ and 
300 men, and camped at the foot of Prabal hill aboat twelve miles 
east of Panvel. From Prabal they sent a proclamation, calling 
on the people to pay their rents to them not to Government, and 
distributing bundles of straw, charcoal, and fuel in sign of the 
ruin which would follow if rents were not paid to them.^ On the 
10th of December a gang of about 200 men, armed with fire-arms 
and other offensive weapons, attacked the Murb&d treasury, beat 
and wounded the guard, and carried off between £1200 and £1300 
(Bs. 12,000-Bs. 13,000) of treasura* In 1828 and 1829 disturbances 
were still more general. The Ahmadnagar Kolis, who heard that 
the demands of the Purandhar R^moshis were granted, formed into 
large bands, and coming down the Sahy^dri passes, caused much 
loss and suffering in Th^na. These Koli disturbances have been 
noticed in the History Chapter. Captain Mackintosh was appointed 
to put down the disorders, and after very severe labour was 
successful in 1834. Even after these gangs were suppressed, so 
unsettled were the rugged inland tracts, that in 1836 the people of 
Nasr&pur were afraid to roof their houses with tiles or to show any 
signs of being well-to-do.' 

Besides from hill robbers Th&na suffered at this time from raids 
of sea robbers. At Shirgaon in M&him, on the night of the 9th 
March 1829, a gang of seventy-five to a hundred men, armed with 
clubs and swords, landed from a boat and plundered the pdtil'^s 
house. On their way back they were met by the police, and after 
wounding two constables, made good their escape.^ In 1834-35 in 
Uran and Salsette in fourteen robberies one person was killed, 
fourteen were wounded, and property valued at £2238 (Bs. 22,380) 
was carried off. In 1836 four robberies, two by landnran and two 
by seamen, were committed by gangs of m(xre than thirty men. The 
coast robbers landed from boats and entered villages in disguise. 
They sent out spies to discover the most profitable houses to attack, 
and carried out their plans with such skill and vigilance that they 
generally succeeded in making off in their boats before the police 
could arrive. In 1837 three raids were made on coast villages by 
gangs of about twenty-five pirates, Cutdiis, Khoj^ from Bombay, 
and some Thiuia Kolis.' In 1839 there were no inroads of large 
gangs of hill robbers, but numbers of small bands committed as 
many as ten robberies a month.' 
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1 The prodamation na : ' Know all men that we RAjeehri Umiji NAik and BhargAjix 
NAik from our oamp at the fort of Parandhar do herebjr give notice in the year 
Suraawi Suma Ashnn Maiytitain Va aXof 1827 to all PlitilB, Mh^urs, and others of 
the villages of Ratni^^iri in South Eonkan and SAlsette in North Konkan, that they 
are not to pay any portion of the revenue to the British GU>vemment, and that anv 
instance of disoDeaienoe to this mandate shall be punished by firo and sword. All 
revenues are to be paid to us. This jMroclamation is sent to you that ^ou may make 
and keep a copy of it and act according to it without any demurring on pain of 
havinff your village rased to the ground. Given under our hsnd this 26tn December 
1827/ s Magistrate to Government, 519 of 19th December 1827. 

8 Second Assistant Ck>Ilector, 26th June 1836. 

4 CoUeotor's Letter, 10th March 1829. 6 Magistrate's Report, 13th Novr. 183T. 

• Magistrate's Report, 4th April 1839. 
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In 1844^ began the disorders^ of which Bilghoji Bhllogria yfu 

the head. There was an increase in the number of gang robberies 

while the detections and recoveries of stolen property were extremely 

small. Much yalaable merchandise^ especially opium, passed along 

the Agra road^ and the wild nature of the country and the 

neighbourhood of the Jawh^r and Dharampur territories made 

detection and punishment difficult and uncommon. The road 

from Bhiwndi to the foot of the Tal pass was infested by organised 

gangs of as many as two hundred robbers, with a proportion of 

well-mounted horsemen. In December 1843 three opium robberies 

were committed, and opium to the value of £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000) 

was carried off. In the beginning of January 1844 there were two 

more opium robberies one of eight the other of forty-three chests. 

Cloth-dealers and other merchants were plundered, officers' baggage 

was cut off, and the post was stopped. No travellers were allowed 

to pass without a permit from the robbers and the road-side villages 

were deserted. Even in Bhiwndi, where there was a detachment 

of the Native Veteran Battalion, the terror was so great that the 

people shut themselves in their houses. The cotton and opium 

carriers who were camped in the town were attacked and the troops 

had to be called out. In January 1844 the police along the Agra 

road were strengthened, and fifty of the Poena Irregular Horse 

were placed temporarily at the disposal of the District Magistrate to 

protect the traffic.^ The leading spirit among the freebooters was a 

Koli named Baghoji Bhdngria, the son of a robber chief who had 

once been an officer in the police. In October 1843, at the head 

of a large gang, Rdghoji came down the Sahy&dris and committed 

several robberies. The hill police acted against him with great 

vigour, and though Kdghoji escaped, many of his leading men were 

caught and the strength of his gang was much reduced. In 1845 

Kaghoji again appeared burning villages in Panvel, and spread the 

greatest terror by killing two village headmen who were known to 

have helped the police. A reward of £400 (Rs. 4000) was offered 

for Raghoji's arrest, and a special party of police under Captain 

Giberne was detached in their pursuit. So active and unceasiag 

were the efforts of the police, that, before the year was over, four d 

his leading men Jdvji Ndik, Padu Nirmal, Lakshman Pil&ji Bande, 

and Bapu Bhangria were captured. RAghoji Bhdngria, the head 

of the insurrection, alone remained at large, and in spite of all 

efforts he continued uncaptured till Januarv 1848. At the close of 

December 1847, the late General Gell, then lieutenant and adjutant 

of the Gh6t Light Infantry, heard that Rdghoji had left the hills and 

was making for Pandharpur, the great Deccan place of worship. 

Mr. Gell started with a party of his men, and, after marching 

eighty-two miles in thirty-two hours, reached Kad-Kumbe about 



1 This acconnt ia compiled from a letter from the commandant of the i 
of the Native Veteran Battalion, Bhiwndi, 5th January 1844; Ciyil Sargean of 
N^aikto Collector of Th&na, 18th January 1844; Mr. Davidson to Commandant 
23rd Regt. N. L, 20th January 1844 ; Commandant, N, Y. B., 20th January' 1844 ; 
Mr. Davidson's Report, 20th February 1844. 

a Government Letters lHo, 194 of 2drd Jannaiy 1844, aad No. 291 of 90th Jaavary 
1844. 
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twelve mfles from Pandharpnr. In the eyening they marched on 
to Pandharpnr, and Mr. Gell entered the town about dawn dressed 
as a native. Spies were sent out to see if Rdrghoji's party had 
come, and about ten o'clock brought word that they were close to 
the town. Mr. Gell rode with a few of his men to an open space 
on the bank of the Bhima. Here one of a number of groups, who 
were coming and going to the river, was pointed out as Bdghoji's 
party. Mr. G^ll rode to the men and stopped them. None of them 
tried to escape, and when Mr. Gell's men came up, B^mji, the lance 

ndik, threw his arms round a 
small slight man in the dress 
of a Gos^i, calling out that he 
was Rdghoji. The others were 
recognised as members of 
Rdghoji's gang, and the Gosdi 
confessed that he was Rdghoji 
Bh^ngria. R^hoji was tried 
by a special commissioner on 
a charge of treason and 
sentenced to death on the 13th of April 1848« 

The statement in the margin shows that, during the five years 
ending 1848, gang robberies fell from 198 to 45. 

During the two years ending 1876 the district was much disturbed 
by gang robberies, organized by one Honia Bhigoji Kenglia, a 
Koli of Jamburi in Poena. Honia^s robberies extended over the 
western parts of Poena, N^sik, and Ahmadnagar. They became 
so numerous and daring, that, in 1874, a special police party of 175 
armed men under Colonel Scott and Mr. W. F. Sinclair, C.S., was 
detached for his arrest, proclamations were issued offering rewards 
of £100 (Rs. 1000) for Honia and of £20 to £60 (Rs. 200- Rs. 600) 
for his followers, and military guards were set over the Bassein. 
Kaly&n, Shihdpur, Bhiwndi and MurbM treasuries. In spite of 
these special measures Honia managed to evade pursuit in Thdna^ 
Ahmecbiagar and Poena till, in July 1876, he and most of his 
leading men were captured by Major H. Daniell. Honia Was tried 
in Poena and sentenced to transportation for life. 

The increase of gang robbery in the Deccan, which followed 
the famine of 1876 and 1877, spread to Th^na. Bands of Eolis 
and B&moshis came down the Sahy&dris, and committed serious 
robberies. The attempt of the .Br&hman intriguer Y^udev Balvant 
Phadke, to turn these robbers into insurgents, added to the 
difficulties of the time. Military guards were set over the Karjat, 
MurbAd, Sh^h^pur, Ydda, Kaly& and Bhiwndi treasuries, and 
bodies of police were organized under chosen European officers. 
When Ydsudev Phadke left his gang in April 1879, one Daulata 
lUmoshi became their leader. After plundering some villages in 
the Simr sub-division of Poena, the gang descended the Bahy&drid 
by the Knsnr pass. On the 10th of May (1879), between seven and 
eleven, at night, from thirty to forty men of this gang, armed with 
swords, sticks, and pistols, appeared at the village of Neri about 
tkree miles east of Panvelj wounded five men> and carried away 
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property valued at £607 (Bs. 6070). At midnight the daooits came 
to the village of Palaspe^ wounded three men^ and took away 
property valued at £6000 (Bs. 60,000). On the return of the gang 
to die Deccan^ Major Daniell pursued it^ killed several men among 
them the leader Daulata, and recovered the greater portion of the 

Property taken from Palaspe. The fortunate dispersion of this 
and of robbers and the loss of their chief prevented the repetition 
of any robbery on so large a scale. Ydsudev Phadke's attempts 
to organize an insurrection were unable to make head against the 
activity of the police in Poena and Sdt&ra, and the risk of any 
serious outbreak ceased with the brilliant pursuit and capture of 
Vdsudev by Major Daniell in July 1879. 

Of minor forms of gang robbery^ the commonest are waylaying 
and robbing travellers^ and housebreaking which is seldom 
accompanied by violence. The practice of poisoning travellers by 
sweetmeats mixed with thorn-apple^ dhotra. Datura hummatn^ and 
then robbing is not uncommon. Cases of assaulting creditors 
and burning their houses sometimes occur, but they are unosuaL 
Except some settlements of E^thkaris, who are much given to petty 
pilfering, there are no criminal classes ; nor is there any crime ta 
which the upper classes are specially addicted. Drunkenness was 
until lately one of the chief causes of crime. The wild character 
of most of the district and the neighbourhood of the Portugaeae 
territory of Daman, and of the states of Jawh&r and Dharampur, 
are the chief special difficulcies in the way of bringing offenders to 
justice. 

In 1880, the total strength of the district or regular police force 
was 842. This included the District Superintendent, two 
subordinate officers, 150 inferior officers, and 689 foot constables. 
The cost of maintaining this force was, for the Superintendent a 
yearly salary of £780 (Bs. 7800) ; for the two subordinate officers 
yearly salaries of not less than £120 (Bs. 1200) ; and for the 150 
inferior subordinate officers yearly salaries of less than £120 
(Bs. 1200), a total yearly cost of £3832 8s, (Bs. 38,324) ; the 689 foot 
constables cost altogether a yearly sum of £6680 16«. (Bs. 66,808), 
representing a yearly average salary to each constable of £9 14b. 
(Bs. 97). Besides his pav, a total sum of £241 16^. (Bs. 2418) 
was yearly granted for the horse and travelling allowance of the 
Superintendent ; £219 4«. (Bs. 2192) for the pay and allowance of 
his establishment ; and £637 2^. (Bs. 6371) for contingencies and 
other petty charges. Thus the total yearly cost of maintaining the 
police force amounted in 1880 to £12,391 6«. (Bs. 1,23,913). On an 
area of 4242 square miles and a population of 900,271, these figures 

S've one man for about every five miles and about 1000 people, 
le cost of the force is £2 18«. 6d. (Bs. 29-4) the square mile, or a 
little over 3|i. (2 cls. 4a pies) a head of the population. Exclusive 
of the Superintendent, 858 were provided with fire-arms and 483 
with swords or swords and batons. Besides the Sqperintendent, 
111, fifty -one of them officers and sixty constables, could read and 
write. 

The Superintendent was an European and the rest were natives 
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of India. Of these one officer and one man were dnistians; 
thirteen officers and thirty men Musalm^ns; eleven officers and 
seventeen men Brdhmans; eightj-four officers and 469 men 
Mardth^ ; three officers and forty men Kolis ; thirty-seven officers 
and 117 men Hindus of other castes ; one officer was a P&rsi ; and 
two constables were Jews and one was a Bajpat. 

The following statement^ for the seven years ending 1880, shows 
a total of 120 murders, thirty-eight culpable homicides, 189 cases 
of grievous hurt, 460 daooities and robberies, and 88,493 other 
offences. The number of murders varied from twenty-one in 1879 
to twelve in 1880, and averaged sixteen ; culpable homicides varied 
from one in 1874 to nine in 1877, and averaged about five ; cases 
of grievous hurt varied from twenty-one in 1876 to thirty-four in 
1879, and averaged twenty-seven; dacoities and robberies varied 
from twenty-five in 1875 to 145 in 1879, and averaged sixty -five; 
and other offences varied from 3265 in 1880 to 6834 in 1879, 
and averaged 5499. Of the whole number of persons arrested 
the convictions varied from 32-09 in 1876 to 54*3 in 1874, and 
averaged 39'1. The percentage of stolen property recovered varied 
from 2M in 1876 to 45*1 in 1875, and averaged 36*9. The 
following are the details : 

Thdna Crime and Police, 1874-1880, 



TlAB. 



1874 
1876 
1870 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 



Totel 



OFFENCES AND CONVICTIONS. 



UURDBR AND 

ATTIMPT To 

UUKDWL 



le 8S 

18 



108 



I 



40*80 
6800 
80-80 
28*67 
48-60 
40-00 
80-00 



44-8 



CULPABLB 
HOMIOIDB. 



72 



80 



I 



28*60 
28-07 
00-0 
87-60 

OO'OO 



41*0 



GB1BVOI78 HUIT. 



189 



89 
68 
83 
100 
63 
06 
60 



444 



240 



80-8 
66*8 
80-8 
49-0 
42.6 
00-0 
86*7 



6406 



DAOOmiB AHD 
ROBBIBIM. 



26 

89 
60 
68 
146 
61 



368 
62 
88 

818 
101 
270 
126 



4001172 



079 



01*2 
60-0 
01*4 
68*7 
07D 
46*6 
610 



67*9 
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OFFENCES AND CONVICTIONS-HNmtintMd. 


Otbbr Opfbmow. 


TOTAI*. 


Feoputt. 1 






i 


i 






1 


1 




1 


1 




i 


i 


1 


9 


i 


i 


i 


i 


1 


1 




I 


1 


S 


I 


I 


I 


1 


1 


t 


1 


1874 ..• ... 


6086 


0187 


8824 


68-7 


blVI 


0642 


8664 


64-80 


8670 


1080 


89*7 


1876 


6287 


9467 


8064 


88-0 


6366 


9087 


876J 


88-90 


2817 


1276 


461 


1876 


6602 


10,876 


8467 


81-8 


6881 


11.066 


8648 


82*08 


6190 


1186 


81*1 


1877 


6710 


11,860 


4008 


86-1 


6826 


11,735 


4896 


80-00 


4997 


1614 


80*8 


1878 


6904 


11,069 


4076 


80*8 


0078 


11,810 


4280 


87*80 


6194 


176C 


888 


1879 


0884 


11,678 


487S 


87-7 


7040 


"iSS 


4648 


88*00 


18,912 


624S 


44*8 


1880 

Total ... 


8806 


4996 


2406 


47*03 


8869 


2620 


47*80 


4607 


1666 


88*7 


88,498 


06,490 


26,896 


88*7 


89.800 


07,414 


26,448 


89*1 


89,287 


14,600 


86*9 
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Corresponding details are available for the five years ending 1849 : 

Thdna Crime, 1845-184$. 



Tbab. 



1846 .. 

1846 .. 

1847 ... 

1848 .. 

1849 .. 

Total- 



lot 



341 



I 



aoi 

176 
90 
7C 

106 



660 



7147 
7704 
8904 
9040 
10,208 



110,43.068 



746S 
7966 
9107 
9289 
10,420 



44,216 



19.987 
18,626 
16.746 
16,683 
18,866 



77,906 



4996 
6064 
4849 
6099 



24,968 



88*80 
86-66 
82-16 
29-16 
2776 



82-29 



II 



6282 



6639 



ST6 



969 

768 



7-lS 



During the five years ending 1849, of a population of 554,937 or 
about thirty-eight per cent less than in 1880, murders varied from 
fourteen to twenty-six and averaged twenty-one ; homicides varied 
from one to eight and averaged four ; grievous hurts varied from 
twenty-seven to seventy-six and averaged forty-eight ; and robberies 
varied from seventy-six to 201 and averaged 130 ; arsons varied 
from eight to thirty-one and averaged twenty-two; and miscellaneous 
offences varied from 7147 to 10,203 and averaged 8617. The 
percentage of convictions on the number of arrests varied from 
27-76 to 38-80 and averaged 32*29. The returns of the recovery of 
property alleged to be stolen are incomplete ; they are shown as 
varying from 7*18 per cent in 1845 to 17*25 per cent in 1848. 

A comparison of the two statements shows that the amount of 
crime in the five years ending 1849 was comparatively larger than in 
the seven years ending 1880. In the five years ending 1849 there 
was a yearly average of 8843 crimes, or, on the basis of the 1846 
census, one crime to every sixty-three inhabitants. In the seven 
years ending 1880, there was an average of 5614 crimes a year, or, 
according to the 1881 census, one crime to every 161 inhabitants. 
A comparison of the yearly average of dacoities and robbeiiea 
during these periods shows a fall frotn 130 in the first to sixty-six 
in the second period. 

Besides the lock-ups at each m&mlatd&r's ofBce, there is a central 
jail at Thdtna. The number of convicts in the Thina jail on the 
Slst December 1880 was 650, of which 570 were males and eighty 
females. Of these 210 males and twenty-seven females were 
sentenced for a term not exceeding one year ; 224 males and thirty 
females were for terms above one year and not more than five 
vears ; and thirty-one males and nine females were for terms of 
between five and ten years. Eighteen males and four females were 
life prisoners, and eighty-seven males and ten females were under 
sentences of transportation. The convicts are employed in-doors 
in weaving cotton cloth and carpets and in wood and metal work. 
Out of doors they are employed in road-making, gardenings and 
quarrying. The daily average number of sick in the jail was 25'6 
among v^ea, and four among females. The number of deaths daring 
the year was four from fever and twenty-nine from bowel complaints. 
There was no cholera during the year. In 1880 diet cost £2060 4«. 
(Bs. 20,602) or an average of £2 I69. (Bs. 28) to each prisoner. 
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CHAPTER X. 

REVENUE AND FINANCE. 

Thk earliest available District Balance Sheet is for 1819-20. 
Though^ since 1819-20^ many changes have been made in the keeping 
of accounts^ most of the items can be brought under corresponding 
heads in the forms now in use. Ezclusiye of £15^027 (Bs. 
1,50,270) the adjustment on account of alienated land, the total 
transactions entered in the district balance sheet for 1879-80 
amounted under receipts to £422,276 (Bs. 42,22,760) against 
£198,422 (Bs. 19,84,220) in 1819-20, and under charges to 
£448,170 (Bs. 44,81,700) against £218,050 (Bs. 21,80,500). 
Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receipts and payments 
in return for services rendered, such as post and telegraph receipts, 
the revenue for the year 1879-80 under all heads. Imperial, 
provincial, local, and municipal, came to £807,960 (Bs. 30,79,600), 
or on the 1881 population of 900,227 a charge of Se. lOd. per head.^ 
As there are no population details for 1819-20, the share per head 
in that year cannot De given. 

During the sixty-one years between 1819 and 1880 the following 
changes have taken plaice under the chief heads of receipts and 
charges. 

Land receipts, forming 45*89 per cent of the whole revenue, 
have risen from £185,255 (Bs. 13,52,550) in 1819-20 to £141,345 
rBs. 14,13,450) in 1879-80 ; land charges have actually increased, but, 
trom a change in the heads of account to which they are debited, 
they show an apparent fall from £29,247 to £24,948 (Bs. 2,92,470- 
Es. 2,49,480). 

The following statement shows the land revenue collected in each 
of the fifty years ending 1879-80 : 

Thdna Land Reoemt, 1830-1879. 



Tbab. 


Land 
Beyenoe 


TlAB. 


LMd 
Revenue 


TlAB. 


Lend 
Beyenue 


TlAB. 


Lftod 
Berenne 


TlAB. 


Lend 




« 




A 




A 




£ 




£ 


188(Wn»... 


106,848 


184041 ... 


101,146 


1860-61 ... 


106.711 


1860-61 ... 


117,811 


1870-71 ... 


180.627 


1881-88 ... 


100,881 


1841-42 ... 


06,172 


1861-62 ... 


108,008 


1861-62 ... 


118,207 


1871-72 ... 


140.600 


188S«> ... 


80,»0 


1842-48 ... 


00,004 


1882-^ ... 


106.860 


1862-68 ... 


122,644 


1872-78 ... 


141.187 


1888-84... 


189,000 


1848-44 ... 


0R,600 


1868-64 ... 


106^102 


1866^ ... 


126,876 


1878-74 ... 


142.120 


1884-86... 


m,640 


1844-46 ... 


06.467 


1864-66 .. 


106,006 


1864-66 ... 


144.106 


1874-76 ... 


141,440 


1886-88... 


122,200 


1846-46 ... 


100,706 


1866-66... 


104.667 


1866-66... 


140.840 


1876-76 ... 


141.140 


1886^7 ... 


08,888 


1846-47 ... 


100,680 


1866-67 ... 


106,770 


18664)7 ... 


186,860 


1876-77 ... 


141,606 


1887-88 ... 


104,024 


1S47-48 ... 


101,206 


1867-6r ... 


106,882 


1867-68 ... 


188.674 


1877-78 ... 


142.187 


1888^ ... 


112,122 


1848^ ... 


106,444 


1868-50 ... 


111,061 


186640 ... 


m.687 


1878-70 ... 


140,880 


1880-40... 


100,082 


1840-60 ... 


106,611 


1860«) ... 


114.286 


1860-70 ... 


188.274 


1870^... 


141.846 



• ngum tor thejreen 188(^1 to 1886-87 b*Te been ieken from iliitement No. 7 (efter dedoc^ 
forKoUU)e)lnMr. BeU'e Al>UriBcport, dated lit October I860; flffone for the iubeeaoentyeenihaTe 
been taken from Statement A which aooompaniee the Colleotore yeariy Admtoietratton Report*. 
Theae flgoree are exdoaiTe of alienated revennee whioh an mere items of adjustment l^ eredit and 
debit. 
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1 Thifl total is made of the foUowing items : £246.123 land revenne, stamps, forest, 
excise, law and jnstioe, and assessed taxes ; £1041 customs ; £22.600 saU ; £9902 
registration, education, and police ; and £28^994 local and municipal funds; total 
£307,900. 
B 310-81 
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Stamp receipts hare risen from £2411 to £16,379 (B& 24,110- 
Bs. 1,68,790), and stamp expenditure has fallen from £751 
(Bs. 7510) in 1819-20 to £436 (Rs. 4360) in 1879-80. 

Excise receipts have risen from £3867 to £62^450 (Rs. 38,670- 
Rs. 6,24,500) and excise expenditure from £502 to £1841 (Rs. 5020 - 
Rs. 18,410). From very early times the coast districts of Thina 
seem to have had a lavish supply of palm-liquor. An inscriptioii 
of the second century after Christ mentions the grant of 32,000 
cocoa-palms in the village of N^gol (N^nagol) one mile north of 
Umbargaon, and in the fourteenth century the European traveller 
Jordanus (1320) notices the abundance and strength of the palm- 
liquor and the drunkenness of the people. In Sdlsette the 
Portuguese levied bvd-dene,^ a duty for leave to draw the juice of 
the palm : they &rmed the right of selling palm and moha spirits ; 
and they charged the Bhand^ris a still-tax for the right of 
distilling and selling spirits in their houses. The Mardthds, contrary 
to their usual practice, seem not to have forbidden the use of liquor, 
but to have levied a tree cess, a still cess, and a tavern cess. On 
the acquisition of Silsette in 1 774, the British Government continued 
the levy of the hud-dene on brab and date palms, but farmed the 
excise cess on the manufacture and sale of Jpalm-spirit, combiniog it 
with the farm of the manufacture and sale of moha spirits. This 
combined monopoly raised the revenue; but the change was anpopular 
both with the Bhanddris and with Oovemment. The spirit was not 
so pure as it used to be, and much more of it was drunk. In 1808 
Gt)vemment introduced the Bengal still system, under which the 
Bhanddris or distillers paid a fixed still rate under a license 
entitling the holder both to distil and sell palm-spirit. This system 
was continued till 1816, but without good results. In 1816-17 the 
Central or Sadar Distillery system was introduced. In certain 
suitable places a space was walled round, and the Bhand&ris were 
allowed to set up stills; paying a duty in S41sette of 6d. (4 ai) 
on eveiT gallon of spirits removed. Tins system was completely 
successful in preventing the illicit distilling and sale of spirits, and 
in bringing the use of liquor under control ; but financially the 
result was unsatisfactory. During the nine years ending 1825-26 
the excise revenue of S^lsette fell from £7600 to £4071 
(Rs. 76,000 -Rs. 40,710).2 The cause of this fall in revenue was 
the heavy cost of the staff, as each distillery had its superintendent 
and establishment, involving an expense, which in the opinion of 
Gk>vemment, overbalanced the advantages of greater regularity in 
collecting the duty and of complete control. In other parts of the 
district where liquor-making was uncontrolled, except by a light 
direct tax, drunkenness was universal. In 1826 (30th September) 
Mr. Simson, the Collector, was so impressed witii the hard drinking 



1 Bud'dene u the cess levied as assessment to land revenue on toddy-prodacing 
trees. It was a tree tax or tree rent, and gave the payer tiie sole right to the tree, 
fruit, leaves, and juice. 

s The details are : 1817-18 Rs. 76,008 ; 1818-19, Rs. 56,169 ; 1819-20, Rs. 48,283; 
1820-21, Rs. 50,967 ; 1821-22. Rs. 64,744 ; 1822-23, Rs. 45,837 ; 1823-24, Rs. 68,737 J 
1824.25, Rs. 44,270; and 182526, Rs. 40,716. Bom. Gov. M». Sel. 160, p. 358. 
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or gross intoxication which pervaded the North Konkan^ that he 
proposed to Government that all brab-trees not reqnired for a 
moderate supply of liqnor shonld be cnt down. 

In 1827, nnder Regulation XXI. the S&lsette central distilleries 
were handed over to a farmer ; and in the other coast divisions, to 
check the excessive use of liqnor, a new cess of Is. (8 as,) a gallon 
on spirits was imposed and the right of collecting it was farmed. 
The Bhand&ris resisted the levy by a general strike. The measure 
was withdrawn, and from 1829 the Bhanddris were required to sell 
licensed spirits at a fixed price to the farmer, who alone was allowed 
to retail. In Sdlsette, Bassein, and Mdhim the farmer sublet his 
&rm and the sub-farmer allowed the Bhand&ris to distil in 
their own houses and sell whatever they chosa So long as the 
Bhanddri paid he was free to manufacture and sell as much as he 
could. In Sanj&n the farmer dealt directly with the Bhanddris 
or Talv&dis, and taxed them at is. to 6s. (Bs.2-Bs.3) according to 
the number of trees they undertook to tap. This tax was known 
as the tapping-knife or autbandi cess} The payment of the tax 
entitled the palm -tapper or talvddi to set up a still and open a 
shop. A special duty was imposed of Is. (8 as.) a gallon on all spirits 
brought within or sent beyond the limits of any farm, and levied 
according to agreement either by Gk)vemment or by the &rmer. 

In 1888 Mr. Gibeme, the Collector, reported to Government that 
in Bassein the farming system had failed, the Bhanddris assaulted 
and harassed the f armer^s agents and set fire to his warehouses. He 
recommended that certain concessions should be made in the 
Bhanddris^ favour. He advised that in Sanjdn the tapping-knife 
system should be recognised, and suggested that it should be 
worked by direct Government agency. Government recognised 
the tapping-knife cess in Sanjdn, but left it to be collected by 
the farmer. They approved of the grant of concessions to the 
Bassein Bhanddris, directed the Collector to fix the price at which the 
Bhand&ris should sell to the farmer; permitted the free import 
of spirits inland from the coast ; allowed the Bhanddris to sell to the 
farmer of another division, if the local &rmer declined to take their 
stock; forbade the distilling of moha where palm-spirit was made and 
drunk ; affirmed the farmer's right to make sure that the distiller 
sold him all the spirit he distilled, and required the number and 
situation of the shops in a farm to be fixed. Notwithstanding these 
concessions, the Bassein Bhanddris continued unruly and 
discontented, and complaints were heard from other parts of the 
district. Mr. Simson, the Collector, and his assistant Mr. Davies 
examined the Bhanddris' complaints and urged Government to do 
away with the farming system in all parts of the districts where 
palm-spirit was used, to levy a consolidated tree tax which would 
include both the old stem cess and the excise or tapping cess, and to 
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^JtU means a tooL It is used of the chief tool in hoshandry, either the plough or 
the hoe, according to the style of tillage. In liquor matters it is the heavy broad- 
bladed tapping-kmfe. 
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CSiapter Z. issue licenses to individual Bhond&ris. On this report Oavemment 
Boraneaad ordered that &rming should be discontinaed at the end of the 
Tinanoe. terms for which the existing &rms were granted ; that the Beyenne 
Commissioners should draft rules legalising the levy of a tree tax 
fixed at a maximum of 6«. (Bs. 3) a tree ; and that^ pending the 
passing of such an Act, the Collector should control the 
manu&cture and sale of spirits under the provisions of Regulation 
XXI. of 1827. The Collector arranged that the Bhand&ris should 
make spirits on their own account under the superintendence of a 
farmer of excise; that they should retail spirits within the&nn 
limits on the payment to the farmer of an excise duty of 6d. (4 as.) 
a gallon of spirit or l^d. (1 anna) a gallon of raw palm-juice; that 
thOT should sell spirits to the farmer vrithout payment of excise; 
and that they should pay Qovemment a yearly tree cess of 4s. 
(Bs. 2). Though they Offered considerably from Uiose contemplated 
by Government, and though the Bassein distillers alone agreed to 
them, Gk)vemment sanctioned these proposals. They were introduced 
in 1836-87, and are the origin of the tapping or excise cess now 
. levied on all tapped palm tr^. 

In 1887, to place the excise system on a better footing. 
Government appointed a committee consisting^ of Mr. Gibeme aa 
President and Messrs. Davies, Young, and Davidson as members. 
Towards the close of the year the committee reported that they 
were unable to propose any improvement on the farming system; 
they recommended that farming should be continued, tliat the 
number of shops should be restricted, that in certain places the 
making and selling of other than local spirits should be forbiddeiii 
that the namber of Bhandiris allowed to work stills should be 
limited^ and that the free use of unfermented palm-juice should 
be allowed on paying the bud-dene cess. The committee also 
recommended that the new arrangements introdued into Bassein in 
1836-87 should not be interfer^ with, as they had brought peace 
and order into what had been one of the most troublesome paits of 
the district. Government approved of the report, but thepropoeab 
were not carried out as the Imperial Government contemplated 
legislation. In 1844, owing to the peculiarities of the country and 
the temper of its people. Government sanctioned the continoance 
of the system introduced into Bassein in 1836-37, though they 
agreed with the C!ollector in condemning its principle and opposed 
its extension to other parts of the district. In 1845-46 and 1846-47, 
at the urge&t request of the Collector, the Sanjto tapping-knife tax 
was brought under direct Government management, but^in 18474S 
the tax was again &rmed. 

Act III. of 1 852 legalised the levy of a tapping cess,and Government 
directed the Bevenue Commissioners to frame rules for the {pidance 
of Collectors in managing the excise revenna The Comnnssioners 
submitted a report which is known as the Ahk&ri Joint Beport 
No. 6 of 1862, and in 1855 supplemented it by a second report^ 
No. 2 of 6th January 1855. The Commissioners disapproved of the 
tapping-knife system, and advocated the universal adoption of 
farming. They proposed to forbid the distilling of spirits above a 
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oertain strength^ the removal of spirits from the distillery to the retail 
shop without a pass^ the adulteration of sjnrits^ the sab-letting of 
farms, the sale of more than one sher of spirits to any one person in 
one day, and the keying of shops open af t^ sunset. In their supple- 
mental report the Commissioners aisoussed the question of fixing the 
amount of pabn-juice that might be retailed to one person in a single 
day ; they insisted on the farmOT's keeping simple accounts for Qovem- 
ment inspection; and, as they could not a^ree on the point, they 
left it for Government to decide whether the &rms should be sold by 
shops or by divisions. Government decided that all liquor-shops in 
one sub-division should.be farmed to one person. These orders were 
unsuited to the coast districts, and the custrict officers kept to the 
old system and in time gained the Commissioners' consent to that 
coarse. The land and excise assessments were so mixed that no 
proper system could be introduced, until the land had been surveyed 
and assessed. The old system continued with such changes as 
were practicable and were urgently required. In 1858, contrary to 
his license, the Sanj&n farmer was found to have opened extra 
shops for the sale of moJia spirits. The farm of Uie lapping- 
knife cess was accordingly abolished, and in its stead direct Grovem- 
ment management was introduced. In 1854 the system of direct 
management was extended to Ddh&nu and Clunchni-T4r&pur. 
In 1856 there were in Sdlsette forty-one farms or sajds of one to 
four villages. The number of shops was regulated according to 
the size of the villages. In Mdhim the toddy-drawers made liquor 
in small rude stills, and sold it at a fixed price to the former, who 
retailed it at certain places according to the terms of his agreement. 
In other parts of the district each Bhand&ri had a still and a 
spirit-shop in his own house. Under this system the revenue was 
small and the temptation to drunkenness strong. .Among the 
Panvel A^ris, after eight at night there was scarcely a sober man 
in the .vulage.^ In the same year the Bhdndup and XTran 
distilleries were placed specially under the Commissioner of Customs, 
and the duty nitherto levied as customs was fixed at 1«. l\d. 
(9 as.) the gallon. In 1861, in connection vrith a draft Opium 
Act prepared by Mr. Spooner, Government made an effort to put 
the excise system on a oetter footing. The Commissioners were 
desired to draft an excise bill, but, from press of work, they 
begg^ to be excused, and in 1864 Government entrusted the duiy 
to a special commission. In 1865-66 the Survey Commissioner 
remodelled the tapping-knife system in XJmbargaon. Meanwhile, 
in consequence of frequent changes among its members, the 
commission had failed to complete their Draft £xcise Bill. In 1868 
Mr. Bell, C. S., was entrusted vrith the work, and in the following 
year he submitted an elaborate report dated 1st October 1869. The 
report gave rise to a discussion, which lasted over several years 
without leading to any satisfactory conclusion. 

The system that continued in force in Thdna was the levy of the 
hud'dene cess on palm-trees, the proceeds of which were credited 
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1 Gov. Sel. XCVI. 101-102 ; and Reraiae Beoofd, 199 of 1866, 1007. 
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to land revenae. Excepfc in a few cases^ in wbich an extra or tapping 
oess was likewise levied^ the payment of this tree-cess ander certain 
conditions entitled the payers to draw and distil palm-jnice without 
any further charge. The details of the arrangement varied greatly 
in different parts of the district. In Panvel the monopoly of the retail 
sale of palm and other country liquor was yearly sold by auction. 
The payers of the bud-dene cess were not allowed to distil^ only to 
sell the palm- juice to the farmer who enjoyed the exclusive right 
of distilling. In Uran the hud-dene cess was paid by the person 
who held the distilling monopoly^ and^ as the survey occupants 
had refused to pay the hud-dene cess which in 1868 was fixed by 
the survey department on the palm trees in their holdings^ the 
monopolist employed his own servants to tap the trees. In S^taette, 
under a system introduced by Government Kesolution 3550 of 14th 
October 1863^ the monopoly of the retail sale of palm-juice and other 
country liquor was yearly sold by auction^ and it was only to the 
monopolists that the payers of the hud-dene and tapping cesaes could 
sell palm-juice. Payers of the hud-dene cess were allowed to drawj 
distil^ and sell to the monopolist on payment of an additional or 
tapping cess at the rate of 4«. 3d. (Rs. 2-2-0) on e^KIa brab-palm^ 3«. 
Z\d, (Rs. 2-10-6) on each cocoa-palm^ and Is. 0}(2. (8 as. 6 pies) on 
each date-palm. No tapping license was granted for fewer than 
fifteen^ and no supplementary license for fewer than five trees. In 
Bassein and Ag^hi the hud-dens cess was compounded with an 
excise cess varying from 2b. 4|el. to 2^. 2\d. (Re. 1-2-11-Re. 1-1-6) 
on each cocoa and brab palm^ and 8|d. (5 as. 9 pies) on each 
date-palm. Any one paying the compound rates for not less than 
fifteen trees could^ on passing a stamped agreement^ distil the 
palm-juice and open a shop in his own village for its sale. In the 
S^iv&n, Kdman^andMdnikpnr divisions of Bassein^ and over the whole 
of M^im, the monopoly of the retail sale of palm and other countiy 
liquor was yearly sold by auction^ and the payers of the hud^dene 
cess were allowed to draw^ distil^ and sell only to the monopolist. In 
the Umbargaon division of D&h&nu any landholder or any person 
owning trees enough to represent a tree-cess of £1 (Rs. 10), or 
any other person willing to pay £1 (Rs. 10), could on paying a 
further sum of 2«. (Re. 1) get a license to distil and sell liquor 
within the limits of his village. Persons who were unwilling to take 
out a distilling license could tap the trees and sell the juice to the 
holders of a distilling license, but not to others. In other parts of 
D&h&nu no distilling and selling license was given for less thim 
sixteen brab-palms assessed at 4id. and 6(2. (3-4 as.\ or for 
less than twenty-six brab-palms assessed at Zd. (2 as,)^ or for less 
than fifty-one date-palms, provided that the total assessment in each 
case was not less than £1 (Rs. 10). To m^e up the required 
minimum number of date trees, brab-trees were added, one brab 
being counted equal to three date trees if assessed at 4s^d. and 
6d. (3-4 as), or equal to two date trees if assessed at Sd. (2 as.). 
Any man could tap a cocoa-palm growing on his land, and distal 
the juice on paying a fee of 4^. 3(2. (Rs. 2-2) on each tree and 2«. 1 \d. 
(Re. 1-1) for the license. Cocoa-palms on unoccupied lands were put 
to auction, and in addition to the sum bid at auction, the above rates 
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were levied. In the inland sab-divisions of Kolj&n, Bhiwndi^ 
ICarjat, Ydda^ and ShiJidpar^ there are few palm trees, and most of 
the liquor drunk is made from moha. The right to distil and retail 
moha liquor in certain tracts or groups of villages was yearly sold 
by auction. A tree-cess was levied on all palms tapped for liquor 
in this part of the district, but the payer was forbidden to sell the 
produce to any one but the liquor-farmer. 

The only special excise staff was in S^lsette for collecting the 
tapping cess and preventing illicit tapping. This establishment, 
which was maintained at a yearly cost of £406 (Bs. 4060), 
included one inspector, nine sub-inspectors, and eleven peons. The 
result of this system was unsatisfactory. It was impossible to 
supervise the countless stills that were at work all over the district, and 
the abundance of spirit and the lowness of the excise made liquor so 
cheap that drunkenness was universal. In addition to these evils a 
marked increase of smuggling followed the enhanced excise rates 
which were introduced into the Town and Island of Bombay in 1874. 
The work of introducing a new excise system was entrusted to Mr. 
0. B. Pritchard, C.S., the Commissioner of Customs. Mr. Pritchard's 
recommendations were embodied in Act Y. of 1878, and the new 
system was introduced from the 1st of January 1879. The mixed 
interests of the landholders and the Bhand^ris, and the dislike of the 
consumers to a system which increased the price of liquor, made the 
carrying out of the desired reforms a task of much difficulty. But the 
energy, untiring efforts, and determined will of Messrs. A. C. Jervoise, 
0. S., and W. B. Mulock, C. S., the Collectors of Th^na, have 
enabled the Commissioner of Abk&ri to place the system on a 
sound and permanent footing. ^ 

The main principles of the reform were, (1) to confine the 
manufacture of moha spirit to central distilleries and to collect the 
excise revenue by a still-head duty fixed according to the alcoholic 
strength of the liquor; and, (2) to introduce a tree tax on all tapped 
palm trees and to regulate the palm tax in places where palm juice 
was distilled so as to correspond with the still-head duty on moha 
and equalise the price of the two liquors. The next step was to 
separate the excise cess from the bud-dens cess, and to strip the 
bud-dene cess of the privilege of tapping, distilling, and sale. This 
was effected by fixing in addition to the old bud-dens cess a distinct 
excise tax on each tree tapped. As a temporary measure, and pending 
the introduction of a general rate of taxation after the enforcement 
of the Anglo-Portuguese treaty of 1879, the new excise tax was 
graduated on a scale falling from a highest rate in sub-divisions 
near Bombay to a lowest rate near the Portuguese settlement of 
Daman. 

In 1882, except in the XTmbargaon petty division where it was 3«. 
(Rs. 1 i), the still-head duly on every gallon of moha liquor of 25^ 
under proof was fixed at 3«. 6(2. (Bs. If). The following statement 
gives tne 1882-83 rates of the excise cess on palm trees : 
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The chief remainiBg provisions of the new system were: (1) The 
dividing of the district into three ranges^ the north-coast range 
including Bassein, M^im, and Dih&nn, the sonth coast range 
including S^lsette and Panvel^ and the inland range inclndi^ 
Shdhapur, Ydda, Mnrb^d^ Bhiwndi^ Ealy&n, and l^rjat. Eadi 
range was placed under an European inspector with a staff of sab- 
inspectors and excise police ; {2), the buying of all rights under 
which landholders were free from the payment of excise taxation; 
(3), and the leasing for £3200 (Bs. 82,000) a year of the excise rights 
of the JawhAr state.^ 

In 1878-79 the right to retail palm and other country liquor in 
S&lsette and Panvel was farmed. The farmer was required to 
bring all the m^ha liquor he required from the XTran distilleries 
and pay the still -head duty in addition to the amount of his farm, and 
to buy his palm-juice from licensed tappers, who were forbidden to 
sell the produce to any one but the fanner. The Bhandilris strongly 
opposed the increased tree-cess, and, in 1878-79, no palm trees were 
tapped in Bassein and very few in Mihim and DiLhdnn. The few 
Bhand&ris who took out tapping licenses in M&him and IMttidnu, were 
allowed to distQ. The D&Mnu tappers were also allowed to open 
palm and other country spirit shops, while the Mdhim tappers were 
required to sell all their produce to the liquor farmer. The Iiqa<ff 
contracts were given separately for each sub-division, and the 
farmers were allowed to make and sell moha spirit on paying tiie 
regular still-head duty. 

In the six remaining inland sub-divisions, where there are few 
palm trees, the distilling of palm-juice was stopped, but any peraoo 
wishing to tap was given a license on paying the tree-ti^« The 
license entitled the tapper to sell palm-juice in its raw state. In 
1878-79 the right to retail moha spirit was &rmed for three 
years, the farmer being forced to bring all the Uquor from the TJran 
distilleries under passes granted by a supervisor straight to a central 
store at Kalydn. The inspector in charge of the Kalyin store kqit 
an account of the liquor received and distributed. 

In 1879-80 a single farm system was introduced for Bassein, 
M&him, and D^h&nu, and in 1880-81 for Sdbette and Panvel. Under 
this system the two groups of sub-divisions were &rmed together, 
the farmer guaranteeing a certain minimum payment for the year for 
the tree-tax on trees to be tapped, for still-head dnty on moha 
liquor to be sold by him, and for the privilege of opening shops and 

1 Oovemment Resolution 1771 of 6th May 1890. 
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selling liqaor. If the amoant due on account of the tree-tax on the 
trees tapped and the amount due on account' of still-head duty on the 
moha sold exceeded the minimum sums guaranteed^ the farmer was 
bound to make good the excess. The farmer for S&lsette and Panvel 
was prohibited from distilling moha, and was required to bring it 
from the Uran distilleries. By the single farm system indiscriminate 
tappings sellings and distilling by Bhanddris were stopped^ and 
greater security was obtained for the realization of Government 
demands by the substitution of a single contractor employing his 
own men to draw and distil palm-juice in place of a number of 
separate tappers each directly answerable to Government for the 
petty sums due by him. 

Under Act V. of 1878 the sale of foreign liquor, including beer, 
porter and all other intoxicating foreign drinks, was forbidden 
without a license of £5 Qs. 3d, (Rs. 53-2) for shops authorised to sell 
by the pint and of £10 12^. 6d. (Bs. 106-4) for shops authorised to 
sell either by the pint or by the glass. In 1879-80 the license fees 
under this head realised £824 (Bs. 8240) against an average o£ 
£109 (Bs. 1090) in the five years ending 1876-77. 

In 1878-79, when the new tree-tax and still-head duties were 
introduced, additional establishments were entertained and paid 
partly from the liquor farmer's contributions and partly from 
provincial funds. On the 1st of August 1879 the establishment was 
remodelled and fixed at the following strength : Three European, 
inspectors on a monthly pay varying from £15 to £25 (Bs. 150^ 
Rs. 250), thirty-six sub-inspectors on a monthly pay varying from 
£1 10«. to £7 (Bs. 15 - Bs. 70), six head constables on a monthly pay 
varying from £14^. to £2 (Bs. 12 - Bs.20), and ninety-six constables 
on a monthly pay of 16^. (Rs. 8) each, that is a total yearly charge 
of £2858 (Bs. 28,580). 

These changes have largely enhanced the price of liquor. Formerly 
a man oould get drunk for l^d. (1 anna), now it costs him at least 
Sd. (2 as,). This has greatly lessened the amount of liquor-drinking 
and greatly increased the excise revenue. In 1879-80 only 
sixty ^one stills were worked instead of 8525 in 1877-78; the 
number of trees tapped fell from 151,348 to 38,167, and the number 
of toddy-shops from 971 to 405. At the same time the excise 
revenue rose from £47,250 (Bs. 4,72,500), the average of the five 
years ending 1876-77, to £61,088 (Rs. 6,10,380) in 1879-80. This 
groat change has impoverished palm-tappers and liquor-sellers, and 
is naturally unpopular with liquor-drinkers. On the other hand, the 
district officers agree that there has been a marked decrease in 
drunkenness ; that assaults and other offences due to excessive 
drinking are less common; that many landholders have shaken 
themselves free from their indebtedness to liquor-sellers, and that 
unskilled labourers work steadier and better than they used to 
work, and either spend on comforts or save part of what diey used 
to waste on drink. The enhanced price of liquor, and tha 
unrestricted possession of the moha berry have however acted as 
incentives to illicit distillation in the inland parts of the districtj 
and prosecutions and convictions have been numerous^ 
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Previous to 1880-81 licenses for the sale of intoxicating drags, 
hhdng gdnja and mdjam, in shops or groups of shq>s were sold by 
auction and the sums obtained were smalL A new system has been 
introduced since the Ist of January 1881, and rules have heen 
passed for regulating the manufacture, sale, and transport (rf 
these drugs.^ The result of the greater security against illicit sale 
and consumption which the licensed retailers enjoy under these 
rules than when the traffic was free is shewn by the rise in the average 
yearly receipts from £192 (Rs. 1920) during the ten years ending 
1881-82 to £452 lOn. (Bs. 4525) in 1882-88. Most of the drags 
come from Ahmadnagar to Panvel, and are there shipped to other 
parts of the Presidency. 

Law and justice receipts, chiefly fines, hare risen from £1127 to 
£8560 (Rs. 11,270- Rs. 85,600), and charges from £10,744 to 
£19,404 (Rs. 1,07,440 - Rs. 1,94,040). The rise in the expenditoie 
is due to an increase in the pay of officers and establishment. 

Forest receipts have risen from nothing to £16,072 (Rs. 1,60,720), 
and charges from £45 to £8474 (Rs. 450 to Rs. 84,740). A 
statement of the yearly receipts and charges for the ten years ending 
1879-80 is given above at page 37. 

The following table shows, exclusive of official salaries, the amount 
realised from the different assessed taxes levied between 1860-61 
and 1879-80. The variety of rates and incidence prevent any 
satisfactory comparison of results : 

Thdna Aaaeased TaoDes, 1860 '1880, 
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7fMMMra»-eoiitd. 

1870-71 
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187«-7S 

1878-79 
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981« 
8S1S 

«778 
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Customs and opium receipts have fallen from £44,481 to £1041 
(Rs. 4,44,810 -Rs. 10,410). This is due to the abolition of 
transit duties, the reduction of customs duties, and the creation of 
new departments to which the customs and opium revenues chb 
credited. The large expenditure in 1 8 1 9-20 represents the payments 
made to landholders on account of hereditary land and sea-customs 
allowances, which have since been commuted The opium revalue 
has risen from £860 (Rs. 8600) in 1879-80 to £1930 (Rs. 19,300) 
in 1882-83. This increase is due to the system introduced in 
1880-81, under which holders of licenses to sell opium are required 
to purchase monthly from Qovernment a certain minimum quantify 
of opium. 
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Details of the salt revenae liave been gi^en in the Trade Chapter. 
According to the Th&na returns salt receipts have risen from £2 11 
to £110,629 (Rs. 2110 -Rs. 11,06,290), but the revenue from 
ThILna salt is veiy much greater than ^e amount shown in the 
balance sheet. In 1880-81 it amounted to £785,902 (Rs. 78,59,020). 
The reason why so small an amount is credited to salt in the-Thdna 
accounts is, that the greater part of the payments are made direct at 
the Salt Collector's office in Bombay. On the basis of ten pounds 
of salt a head, at 4«. (Rs. 2) the Bengal man, the revenue demand 
from the salt consumed in the district may be estimated at about 
£22,000 (Rs. 2,20,000). 

The public works receipts are chiefly derived from tolls levied on 
Provincial roads. 

In 1879-80 military receipts amounted to £571 (Rs. 5710), and 
charges, chiefly pension payments, to £3468 (Rs. 34,680). 

In 1879-80 mint receipts amounted to £154 (Rs. 1540), and 
charges to £1585 (Rs. 15,850). 

In 1879-80 post receipts amounted to £4165 (Rs. 41,650), and 
post charges to £2502 (Rs. 25,020). 

In 1879-80 telegraph receipts amounted to £15 (Rs. 150), and 
telegraph charges to £135 (Rs. 1350). 

In 1879-80 registration receipts amounted to £1265 (Rs. 12,650), 
and registration charges to £945 (Rs. 9450). 

In 1879-80 education receipts including local funds amounted to 
£6940 (Rs. 69,400), and education charges to £8317 (Ra. 83,170). 

In 1879-80 police receipts amounted to £1097 (Rs. 10,970), and 
police charges to £16,563 (Rs. 1,65,630). 

In 1879-80 medical receipts amounted to £1 (Rs. 10), and medical 
charges to £3993 (Rs. 39,930). 

In 1879-80 jail receipts amounted to £1240 (Rs. 12,400), and jail 
charges to £7250 (Rs. 72,500). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £10,438 to £41,658 (Rs. 1,04,380 - 
Bs. 4,16,580), and transfer charges from £142,600 to £270,782 
(Rs. 14,26,000 - Rs. 27,07,820). The increased revenue is due to 
receipts on account of local funds, to remittances from other 
treasuries, and to Savings Banks deposits. The increased charges 
are due to a large surplus balance remitted to other treasuries, to the 
expenditure on account of local funds, and to the repayment of 
deposits. 

In the following balance sheets the figures shown in black type on 
both sides of the 1879-80 balance sheet are book adjustments. On 
the receipt side the item of £15,027 (Rs. 1,50,270) represents the 
additional revenue the district would yield, had none of its land 
been alienated. On the debit side the items of £2062 (Rs. 20,620) 
under land revenue and £69 (Rs. 690) under police are the rentals 
of the lands granted for service to village headmen and watchmen. 
The item of £12,896 (Rs. 1,28,960), shown under allowances and 
assignments, represents the rental of lands granted to hereditary 
officers whose services have been dispensed with, and of religious and 
charitable land-grants. Cash allowances to village and district 
officers who render service are treated as actual charges and debited 
to land revenue. 
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Revenue other than Imperial. 

The district local funds, which since 1863 have been collected to 
promote rural education andsupply roads, water, drains, rest-housefl, 
and dispensaries, amounted in 1879-80 to £21,163 (Rs. 2,ll,630),and 
the expenditure to £19,565 (Rs. 1,95,650). This revenue is draTO 
from three sources, a special cess of one-sixteenth in addition to the 
land tax, the proceeds of certain subordinate local funds, and 
some miscellaneous items of revenue. The special land cess, of 
which two-thirds are set apart as a road fund and the rest as a 
school fund, yielded in 1879-80 a revenue of £9298 (Rs. 92,980). 
Smaller heads, including a ferry fund, a cattle-pound fund, a 
travellers' bungalow fund, and a school fee. fund yielded £6368 
(Rs. 63,680). Government and private subscriptions amounted to 
£4099 (Rs. 40,990), and miscellaneous receipts, including certain 
items of land revenue, to £1398 (Rs. 13,980). This revenue is 
administered by committees partly of official and partly of private 
members. Besides the district committee consisting of thje 
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Collector, assistant and deputy collectors, the executive engineer, 
and the edacation inspector as official and the proprietor of an 
alienated village and six landholders as non-official members, each 
snb-division has its own committee, consisting of an assistant 
collector, the m^Unlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy 
education inspector as officiiu and the proprietor of an alienated 
village and three landholders as non-official members. The sub- 
divisional committees bring their local requirements to the notice 
of the district committee which prepares the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds of the district are 
divided into two main sections, one set apart for public works and 
the other for instruction. The 1879-80 receipts and disbursements 
under these two heads were as follows : 

TuAsA Local Funds, 1879-80. 
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Since 1863 from local funds about 460 miles of road have been 
made and kept in order and partly planted with trees. To improve 
the water-supply 917 wells^ 29 ponds^ and 27 water-courses have 
been made or repaired. To help village instruction, ninety-eight 
schools, and for tike comfort of travellers 88 rest-houses have been 
built or repaired. Besides these works, five dispensaries and 472 
oattle-pounds have been made or repaired. 

There are nine municipalities, seven of them, Th4na, Kaly&n, 
Bhiwndi, Panve], Bassein, Mihim, and XTran established under Act 
XXVI. of 1850 and two of them B&ndra and Eurla established under 
ActVI. of 1873. These municipalities are administered by a body 
of commissioners, with the Collector as President and the assistant 
or deputy collector in charge of the sub-division as vice-president. 
The Th^ and Eurla municipalities have an executive commissioner 
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instead of a managing committee. In 1879-80 the total municipal 
revenue amounted to £7831 (Ra. 78,310). Of this £1978 (Ra. 19,780) 
were recovered from octroi dues, £1740 (Rs. 17,400) from house tax, 
£2324 (Rs. 23,240) from tolls and wheel taxes, £715 (Rs. 7150) from 
assessed taxes, and £1074 (Rs. 10,740) from miscellaneous sources. 

The following statement gives for each of the mnnicipalitiee the 
receipts, charges, and incidence of taxation during the year ending 
the 31st of March 1880: 

T/idna Municipal Details, 1879-30. 



Namb. 


DlTB. 


PlOPUl, 

1881. 


BiGBim. 


OctroL 


Hoose- 
taz. 


ToIU 
and 
Wheel 


AMwed 
taxeg. 


Miaoenft* 
neoot. 


TDUl. 


deoetL 


Panvel 

Kiilyiin 

Mihim 

Tliina 

Baawoin 

Bhiwndi 

Uran 

B&ndra 

KurU 


Feb. 1855... 
May 1855... 
Jan. 1857 .. 
Oct. 1862 . 
March 1864. 
Jan. 1S65... 
Aug. 18t« .. 
March 1876. 
Feb. 1878... 

Total .. 


10,361 
12,910 

7122 
14,456 
10.367 
13,837 
10.149 
14,987 

W15 


£ 

97 
174 
136 
400 
885 
814 
472 


171 
372 

70 
224 
155 
SS2 
124 
852 

40 


£ 

54 

691 

ft22 
180 
865 
84 
588 


£ 
46 

18 
48 
840 
188 

SO 
45 
55 


£ 

IM 
74 
9 

8S5 
15 

108 
88 

iS7 
19 


£ 

567 
1829 

258 
1811 

823 
1119 

748 
1162 

114 


ff. d. 

\i 

2 6 

1 7 


103,884 


1978 


1740 


2324 


715 


1074 


ran 
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Oiuvam 


Hamw. 


staff. 


Bafet?. 


a»ith. 


School. 


Worka, 


XlMtfla- 


TvUI. 
















Ropair*. 


neoiu. 






£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


Panvel 


87 


6 


812 






158 


&5 


668 


Kaly&a ... 






61 


204 


870 


140 


67 


881 


58 


Uftl 


M&him ... 






71 


21 


103 


7 


94 


16 


21 


271 


Th&na ... 






150 


121 


695 


128 


145 


»0 


108 


157S 


Basacin ... 






168 


53 


8i0 


84 


80 


•4 


24 


7S8 


Bhiwndi ... 






75 


99 


863 


82 


28 


18S 


961 


991 


Uran 






88 


50 


816 


56 


... 


112 


82 


«M 


B&ndra ... 






119 


40 


411 




888 


101 


09 


11&8 


KurU ... 






18 




84 


... 




... 


4 


06 




T 


Otal ... 


787 


5B4 


2fi24 


382 


T3T 


1235 


718 


7M 
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CHAPTER XI. 

INSTRUCTION. 

In 1879-80 there were 154 Goyemment schools or an average 
of one school for every fourteen intiabited villages^ alienated as well 
as Government^ with 7842 names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of 5560 pnpils or 6*31 per cent of 123^228 the population 
between six and fourteen years of age. 

Excluding superintendence charges the expenditure on these 
schools amounted in 1879-80 to £6106 (Bs. 61^060), of which £2593 
(Bs. 25,930) were debited to Government and £3513 (Bs. 35430) to 
local and other funds. 

In 1879-80, under the Director of Public Instruction and the 
Educational Inspector, Central Division, the education of the district 
was conducted by a local staff 291 strong, consisting of a deputy 
educational inspector with a yearly salary of £210 (Bs. 2100), and 
masters and assistant-masters of schools with yearly salaries 
ranging from £150 (Bs. 1500) to £7 48. (Bs. 72). . 

Of the 154 Government schools, 117 taught Marithi, four 
Gujar&ti, seven Urdu, and one Portuguese. In thirteen of the 
schools Mar&thi and Gujar^ti were taught, in four Mar&thi and 
Urdu, and in two Mar&thi and Portuguese. In two of the six 
remaining schools instruction was given in English Mar^thi and 
Sanskrit, in three in English and Mar&tbi, and in one in English and 
Portnguesa Of the 117 Mar&thi schools six were exclusively for 
girls. 

Besides these Government schools, there were four primary schools 
inspected by the educational department, of which one is attached to 
the jail and a second to the police head-quarters. There were no 
private schools aided by Government. 

Before (Government took the education of the district under their 
care every large village had a school. These schools were generally 
taught by Br&hmans and attended by boys under twelve ^ears of age. 
Since the introduction of state education these local private schools 
have suffered greatly. Still it is the feeling among husbandmen and 
traders that the chief objects of schooling are to teach boys the fluent 
reading and writing of the current or Modi Mar&tha hasxd and 
arithmetic. These subjects they think are better taught in private 
schools than in Government schools, and for this reason in large 
villages and country towns several private schools continued to 
compete successfully with Government schools tOl within the last 
year or two when the Government schools began to give more 
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attention to the teaching of Modi or Mar&thi writing. In 1879-80 
there were sizty-three of these private schoobi with an attendance of 
about 1095 pupils. The teacher s education is limited, but they teach 
the alphabet, the multiplication table, and some of the simpler 
rules of arithmetic with skill and success. The masters are 
mostly Br&hmans.^ In many cases they are men who have failed to 
get Government or other employment. They have no fixed fees 
and depend on what the parents or guardians of their pupils 
are inclined to pay. In addition to the fees they levy small 
fortnightlv contributions and receive occasional presents. The 
entrance fee, which is offered to the teacher in the name of Sarasvati 
the goddess of learning, varies from 3c2. (2 as.) for a poor boy to 
2$. (Be. 1) for the son of well-to-do parents. When a boy has 
finished his first or ujalni course and is taught to write on paper, 
the teacher gets from l^d. to 2s. (anna 1-Re. 1). On the last day 
of each half of the Hindu month, that is on every full-moon or 
Pumima and every new-moon or Amdvdsya, the master gets from 
all except the poorest pupils, a quarter to a full sher of rice 
according as the bov's parents are rich or poor. Such of the parents 
as are well disposed to the teacher or are satisfied with their boys' 
progress, ffive the master a turban or a pair of waistcloths on the 
occasion of the pupil's thread-ceremony or marriage. Altogether the 
income of the teacher of a private school varies from about £3 to £7 
(Bs. 80 - Bs. 70) a year. Boys of six to eight are taught reckoning 
tables or ujalni. They are then made to trace letters on a sanded 
board or to write them on a black board with a reed pen dipped in 
wet chalk. The pupils seldom learn to write well, but mental 
arithmetic is taught U) perfection and the method of teaching the 
tables has been adopted in Qovernment schools. The boys go to 
their teacher's house in the morning and evening. As his house 
is often small the pupils are grouped in the veranda where they 
work their sums and shout their tables. The position of the teacher 
as a Br^man, and the religious element in some of their teaching, 
help them in their competition with the secular state schools. The 
course of study in these private schools is soon finished. Most of 
the boys leave before they are twelve. 

The following figures show the increased means for learning to 
read and write offered by Government to the people during the last 
fifty-three years. The first Government vernacular school was 
opened at Bassein in 1827, and the second three years after at 
Kaly&n. Five years later a school was established at Thdna, and 
in the following thirteen years two schools were added one at 
Panvel and the other at Mdhim. Thus in 1850 there were only five 
Government schools in the district. The first English school was 
opened at Thdna in 1851. Within about four years ten new schools 
were opened at different places, raising the number to sixteen. In 
1857-58 the number of schools had risen to twenty-seven witii 1588 
names on the rolls* By 1870 the number of schools had risen to 
123, and the number of pupils to 7027. The attendance 



1 Of the sixty-three yillage sohoolmasten in 1879-80 twenty-two were Brihnuuia, 
•leven were MarathAs, fifteen were other Hindtu, and fifteen were MnaahnAas. 
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regalar^ about 5290 boys being on an average present. In 1877-78 
the number of schools had risen to 151^ but tiie number on the rolls 
had faJlen from 7027 to 6975 and the average attendance from 
5290 to 5077. In 1879-80, the number of schools rose to 154, 
the names on &e rolls to 7842, and the average attendance to 5560. 
A comparison with the returns for 1857-58 gives for 1879-80 an 
increase from twenty-seven to 154 in the number of schools, and from 
1588 to 7842 in the number of pupils. 

Before 1867 there were no girls' schools. In 1871-72 there were 
six schools with 248 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of 180. In 1879-80 the number of schools was still six, but the 
number of pupils had risen to 363 and the average attendance to 
217. 

In 1881 of '822,400, the total Hindu population, 8458 (males 
8326, females 132) or 1*02 per cent were under instruction; 19,766 
(males 19,611, females 155) or 2*40 per cent were instructed ; 794,176 
(males 395,394, females 398,782) or 96*56 per cent were illiterate. Of 
42,391 the total Musalm&n population 1404 (males 1299, females 
105) or 3*31 per cent were under instruction; 2626 (males 2594, 
females 32) or 6*19 per cent were instructed ; 38,361 (males 19,019, 
females 19,342) or 90*49 per cent were illiterate. Of 39,545, the 
total Christian population, 1221 (males 969, females 252) or 3*08 per 
cent were under instruction; 1515 (males 1344, females 171) or 3*83 
per cent were instructed; 36,809 (miJes 17,589, females 19,220) 
or 93*08 per cent were illiterate. The following statement shows 
these details in tabular form : 

EducaHan Oemus Details, 1881. 





HncDoi. 


MUIALKA'HB, 


CBMRUn. 


Ifolee. 


FenuOei. 


Halef. 


I^miOsi. 


ICakB. 


Females. 


Under Imtmotlon— 

Below fifteen 

Above fifteen 

Above fifteen 

lUilerate— 

Above fifteen 

TbUI ... 


7068 
1868 

678 
18,d88 

168,678 
296.716 


197 
6 

91 
184 

164,691 
984,961 


1141 
168 

99 
2406 

7071 
11,948 


92 
18 

6 
26 

7067 
19,986 


784 
186 

29 
1816 

6978 
10,611 


178 

n 

18 
168 

7486 
11,784 


428,881 


889,069 


2i,919 


19,479 


19,909 


19,648 



Before 1857-58 there was no return of pupils arranged according 
to race and religion. The following statement shows thsA, in 1 879-80 
of the whole number of pupils in Government schools seventy-nine 
per cent were Hindus : 

PupiWby Race, 1865-1880. 



Bagm. 


1866-66. 


Per 
cent 


1879^. 


Per 
oenk 


Hlndns 

Mqaalmtaf 

PAntouidolheni ... 

Totol ... 


4249 
199 
SB8 


9116 
9-76 
6-76 


6849 
772 
828 


79-60 
9-86 
10-66 


4661 




7849 
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Of 7479, tbe total number of boys in Government schodb at 
the end of March 1880, 1715 were Br^Oimans^ 594 Prabhns, 
twenty-three Lingdyats^ twenty-six Jains^ 599 Vdnis and Bhiti^, 
1611 Kanbis, 781 Artisans (Sonars, Loh&rSj Snt&rs, KhatriB^ and 
Shimpis)^ 147 Labourers and Servants (F^ta and Bhois)^ 4O0 
Miscellaneous (Bh&ts> Yanj&ris^ and Bharv^ds)^ 770 MoaalinAnH, 
808 P^rsis, one Indo-European, 428 Native ChnstianSj forty-eight 
Jews, and twenty -eight aboriginal tribes. Though boys of the 
depressed classes, such as Chilmbh&rs and MhiLrs, do not attend 
the regular schools, in some towns and villages special schools have 
been opened for them and have proved suocessfnl. Of 363^ the 
total number of girls on the rolls of the six schools in 1879-80, 
318 were Hindus, two were Musalm&ns, and forty-three were 
entered as ' Others/ 
^chodj, Th^ following tables, prepared from special returns furnished by 

• 880. ^j^^ Education Department, show in detail the number of schoola and 
pupils with their cost to Government : 

TSA'NA SCHOOL RETUBIT, 185S-Se, iU&« Aim 18ZM0L 



Clam. 



Chvemrnent, 



High School 
Anglo-Veniaoal&r 

Vernftcular 
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In8peei§a, 
VerDMulw .. 
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ScHOOia. 



16 



n 



I 

4 

148 

6 
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PURU. 



HlDdlN. 



72 
008 



1088 



187S 
8877 



4848 



100 
686 

6888 
818 



111 



8868 






1 

41 



68 

79 



189 



4 

8 
798 

8 



CLA88. 



QovemmenL 

High School...- 

Anglo- Vernacular 

Vernacular i^^ 

(Girls 

Intpeettd, 

Vemacolar 

Total 



PUFHB— MfltffMMd. 



P4rds.4M. 



188 



148 



871 



TotaL 



UO 
1106 



1218 



1710 
8951 



4861 



184 
685 
6780 
888 



8184 



Avwage daily 



68 
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878 



1895 
8101 



8764 
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TOA'NA SOBOOL RSUVKH, 185M», tUS-U ASD 1879-W-OOiltiDatd. 
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1879-801 


1866-68. 
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(Boys 
loixls 



TbUl 



Qovenuneat. 
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»8 



868 



001 

480 



1148 



A 

847 

448 
1847 
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8686 



1S78 
1486 



8708 



8O09 



8009 



imnloiiMUtiaB. 



174 
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vrOOtfTflfflCllti 

mgfa School 
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lOixto 



YenMccdar 



/fiiyftfftil 



1V>tel 



PriTi40, 



66 



664 
18 



860 



88 



Fees. 



688 818 188 677 



409 
188 



Itofad. 



976 



968 



181 
419 



S018 
8091 



660 6004 7006 



778 
848 
6184 
861 



OoMmoMitf. 

ffigh School 

Aoglo-VarDacobur 

yernaoalar 



{Boys 
{Olrl0 



VeroMnUur 






Total 



InetnioUon and 
Inapectlon. 



184 
861 



486 



16U 
1768 



8279 



618 
616 
8844 

861 



188 

»47 



Buildings. 



804 



860 



878 



887 686 



8ob(4aishlps. 



11 



11 



84 



TotaL 



184 
861 



486 



8198 
1801 



8997 



778 
840 
8844 

667 



188 
6107 
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TSA'JTA 8CB00L RETUMV, 18SS^, 1966-^, AND 1679-«>-H»Dtiiiaed. 



Oovemment. 
High School 
A nglo-V aniMnUr 

VenMCular ... 



(Boys 
••(Oirta . 



Vernacuhur 



Total 



OOtTfO 



QoYemmenl 



S99 



£ 

M2 



U42 



S47 



1647 
S61 



LooftlCeM. 



1278 
1S20 



UM 



1718 



1718 



Other ITuikU 



187 



188 187 



£ 

478 
278 



128 



1706 



TotaL 



124 
881 



2127 
1800 



£ 
7?4 



8841 



US 



fil£« 



A comparison of the present (1879-80) provision for teaching the 
district town and village population gives the following resnlta. In 
the town of Thdna^ there were in 1879-80 six schools with 661 
names on the rolls and an average attendance of 473 papila Of 
these six schools^ one was a high school, two were Mar&thi^ one 
Urdu, one Anglo-Portngaese, and one a girls' school. The avera^ 
yearly cost of each pupU in the high school was £2 128. (Rs. 26) ; in 
the other schools it varied from ISs. (Rs. 6^) to £1 l8. (Bs. 104). 
In addition to the six Oovemment schools, there were seven private 
schools, one with 162 boys on the roll. Of these private schools one 
was an Anglo-vernacular school teaching to the firth standard which 
has since been closed, four were Mar&thi schools, one an Urdu school, 
and one a Gujar&ti school In 1879-80, in the town of Elalydn there 
were five Government schools with 451 names on the roll^ and an 
average attendance of 339 pupils. Of these schools one was a first 
grade Anglo-vernacular school, one an Urdu school, one a Marathi 
school, one a Gujar^ti school, and one a girls' school. The average 
yearly cost of each boy in the Enghsh school was £4 18«. llcL 
(Rs. 46-15-6) and in the Urdu school 168. lOd. (Bs. 8-7). In the 
other schools it varied from ll8. 7d. to 178. 3(2. (Rs. 6-13- Rs. 8-10). 
In the town of Bhiwndi there were three Government schools, two 
for boys and one for girls. The number of boys on the rolls was 
280, the average attendance 182, the average yearly cost for each 
pupH in the boys' school was 198. 6d, (Rs. 9|) and in the girls' 
school 168. 6d. (Rs. 8^). In the town of Panvel there were three 
Gbvernment schools, a second grade Anglo-vernacular school, an 
Urdu school, and a girls' school, with 271 names on the rolls and an 
average attendance of 197. The average yearly cost for each pnpil 
was 168. 6d. (Rs. 8^) in the Anglo-vernacular school and in the 
rest it varied from bs. 6d. to 198. 6d. (Rs. 2|-R8. 9}). In the 
town of Mfihim there were two Government schools for boys with 
267 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 186. The 
average yearly cost of each pupil was 108. 4sd. (Rs. 5-3). In the 
town of Bassein there were two Government schools, one of them a 
second grade Anglo- vernacular school. There were 232 names on 
the rolls, and an average vearly cost of 148. 9(2. (Rs. 7-6) in the 
English school and 128, 9(2. (Rs. 6-6) in the Marithi school. 
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Exclusiye of tlie six towns of Th&na^ Kalydn^ Bhiwndi^ Panvel^ 
M&him, and Bassein^ the district of Th^na was in 1879-80 provided 
with 188 schools or an average of one school to every sixteen 
inliabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
of these schools by snb-divisions : 

Thdna Village Schools, 1879-80. 



SuB-Diyinoii. 


vniag«iL 


W' 


Bdiooli. 


SOS-DITBIOII. 


VUhgM. 


W- 


Sohools. 




Mhina 

Mihlm 

BiMMla 

Bhiwndl 

ShAhApar 

Vidft 


218 
188 
02 
104 
271 
166 


106,616 
eOJ67 
68.808 
61.266 

107.140 
86,487 


11 
11 
14 

8 
14 

8 


Siliette 

Kalyftn 

MurMd 

PtUlTBl 

K«j»fe 


118 
288 
172 
817 
270 


02,768 
64.891 
68^88 
88.886 
80,106 


16 
9 
7 
18 
17 



In 1880 there were six libraries and two reading-rooms in the 
district. The Th4na Native General Library was founded in 1850 
chiefly through the liberality of Mr. Key who was then judge. The 
library is recognised and registered by Government. In 1879-80 
the library included a stock of 947 books^.712 of which were English 
and 285 in ancient and modem oriental languages. Of the 712 
English books^ 128 were selections from Government records^ 
seventeen were on religion^ nineteen on law^ fifty-five on science 
and arts^ fifteen were travels and voyages, 1 36 were histories and 
biomphies, ten were poetical and dramatic works, twenty-one were 
books of general literature, 107 were works of fiction, fifty-two were 
magazines, and 152 were on miscellaneous subjects. Of the 285 
works in oriental languac^es, three were Sanskrit, two Persian, seven 
Hindustani, 198 Mar^thi, and twenty-five Gujar^ti The library 
subscribes to two daily newspapers, tiiie Bombay Gtkzette and the 
Bombay Sam^h&r, and to one weekly paper the Poena Dny&n 
Prakibsh. It also receives, free of charge, the Arunodaya and the 
Saryodaya. No periodical was subscribed for, but the Bombay 
Educational Record was received free of cost. In 1879-80, there were 
on the libraiy lists forty-five subscribers, seven of them first class 
paying 2s. {He. 1) a month, twelve second class paying 1«. (8 as,), 
twenty-three third class paying 6d. (4 as.), and three fourth class 
paying 3d. (2 as.). In 1879-80 the total receipts were £47 (Rs. 470). 
The Bassein Library was started in 1863 by the people of the town. 
In 1879-80 it had nineteen subscribers and a stock of 320 books. 
It is supported partly by monthly subscriptions and partly by a 
municipal grant. In 1880 it had a revenue of £19 (Bs. 190) and 
took three vernacular and four English newspapers, and three monthly 
magazines. The monthly riates of subscription were Is. 6d. (12 as.), 
6d. (4 as.) J and 3d. (2 as.). In 1880 there were thirteen subscribers 
and a revenue of £5 48. (Bs. 52). The Kalyto Library was founded 
in 1864 by the people of the town, and is supported by montUy 
subscriptions. In 1879-80 the library contained 335 books and had 
forty-three subscribers. It took four English and five vernacular 
newspapers and four monthly magaidnes. There were four rates of 
subscription, 2s. (Be. 1), Is. (8 as.), 6d. (4 as.), and Sd. (2 as.). In 
1880 the income and the expenditure amounted to £35 (Bs. 350), 
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The Uran Natiye Oeneral Library was opened in 1865 by ihe 
people of the town. In 1879-80 it was maintained by a contribntion 
of £6 (Bs. 60) from the mnnicipal fond. The library has 271 books 
and subscribes to one English and two vemacnlar newspapers. 
The Native General Library at Bhiwndi was started in 1865 by 
the people of the town^ and is maintained partly by monthly 
subscriptions and partly from funds receiyed from the municipality. 
In 1879-80 it subscribed to twelve newspapers^ two of them Tgnglinli 
and ten vernacular. The subscribers were divided into two classes, 
those of the first class paying a monthly subscription of Is. (8 
OS.) and those of the second paying 6d. (4 as.). In 1879-80 there 
were twenty-six subscribers and a revenue of £22 (Bs. 220) all 
of which was spent. The Bhiwndi Library contains 482 bo<)ks. 
The Panvel Library was founded by the people of the town in 
1867. It is supported partly from subscriptions and partly from a 
municipal grant. In 1879-80 it had 216 books and took one 
vernacular newspaper and two monthlv magazines. There were 
twelve subscribers, some paying Is. 6(2. (12 as!) a months others Isl 
(8 M.), and the rest 6d. (4 as). 

The Kelve-M&im Beading-room was founded by the people of 
M&him in 1877^ and is sujpported solely by the subscribers. In 
1879-80 it subscribed to four Mardtlu newspapers and to six 
monthly magazines. The Shi,h&pur Beading-room was opened in 
1876 and is maintained entirely by subscription. It takes four 
vernacular newspapers* The yearly charges are about £3 (Bs. 30). 

There are four weekly Mar&thi newspapers in the district. ^ The 
Arunodaya or Dawn is of seventeen years* standing. It is 
published at Th^na on Sundays^ at a yearly subscription of 10s. 
(Bs. 5). The Suryodaya or Sunrise is of sixteen years' standing. 
It is published at TMna on Mondays^ at a yearly subscription of 
10s. (Bs. 6). The Hindu Punch of eleven years^ standing is 
published at Th&na on Thursdays^ at a yearlv subscription of 4s. 
(Bs. 2). The Yasai Sam&chfir or ^e Bassein News is of five years' 
standing. It is published at Bassein on Sundays, at a yearly 
subscription of 5s. (Bs. 2|). 
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CHAPTER XII. 

HEALTH.i 

Thb low level of the plains of the district^ its heavy rainfall^ and 
the large area of salt marshy forests^ and rice fields^ make the 
climate hot^ damp, and feverish. The most feverish months are 
October November and December, when^ after the south-west 
monsoon is over and under a powerful sun, decaying vegetable 
matter produces an atmosphere charged with fevers and throat and 
bowel ejections. 

The chief disease is malarial fever complicated by enlarged spleen 
and enlarged liver. Malarial bloodlessness and scurvy ako largely 
prevail and complicate nearly every diJsease that comes under 
treatment. Many of the people of the district are under-fed and 
under-clothed^ and indulge freely^ some of them excessively, in 
countiT lic[uor. This fondness for liquor is one of the causes of the 
poor physique and meagre appearance of many of the lower classes 
m Th&na. Syphilis, gonorrhoea^ and skin diseases are common. 
Children suffer from intestinal worms^ which are generally rounds 
though the thread-worm is also common. Guineaworm is endemic 
and gives rise to various affections of the cellular tissue which last 
for months. Epidemics of cholera used to be frequent. They still 
occasionally occur^ but at least in the town of TMna^ the introduc- 
tion of pure water has diminished the virulence of the outbreaks. 

The chief causes of disease are impure air^ scanty and impure 
water^ scanty and improper food^ and scanty clothing. As regards 
food, rice is often taken in excessively large quantities causing 
chronic dyspepsia and swelling and weakening of the stomach. The 
working in the fields without covering from the sun in the hot 
months or with only a blanket or leai-shade to ward off the raw 
damp of the south-west monsoon severely try the constitutions of the 
peasantiy. 

Intermittent fevers of the daily-recurring or quotidian type are 
the prevailing affections, the hospital returns showing about twenty-* 
five per Cent of fever cases.' Remittent fever is comparatively rare; 
when it does occur it is complicated with jaundice and congested 
liver or spleen. One of the most painful followers of malarial fevers 
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1 The details of diseasee and epidemics have been compiled from information 
aapplied by Surgeon K. R. Ejrtikar, Civil Snrgeon of Thl^na. 

2 Of a total of 96,005 admissions in 1879 and 94,017 in 1880, 26,807 or 27*6 per cent 
and 25,244 or 26*8 per cent were for malarial fevers. 
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is hemicrania a pcun on one side of the head wUcli is not amenable 
to nerve-sedatives or to quinine. Repeated attacks of malarial fever 
not uncommonly produce intense bloodlessness or ansamia which 
sometimes proves rapidly fatal During the five years ending 1870 
the number of deaths returned from fever averaged 5893. In 1871 
ft rose to 12^763 or nearly four times the number in 1867. Daring 
the ten years ending 1881 deaths from fever averaged 14^352^ the 
total varying from 17,109 in 1881 to 11,678 in 1875. 

During 1879 there were 15,641 and during 1880 there were 1 5,905 
admissions for bowel afEections. Of these 5151 in 1879 and 4834 in 
1880 were for diarrhoea. Among children many bowel diseases are 
due to round worms, a disease from which grown men also largely 
suffer. This affection seems to prevail chiefly among the poorer 
classes who give their children crude molasses. Natives who can 
afford to use purified crystal sugar seldom suffer from round worms. 
Apart from the irritation they cause to the whole intestinal canal 
these worms indirectly cause congestion of the liver, jaundice^ few, 
and other affections. GRie disease is well treated by native practi- 
tioners who are generally successful in killing the worm by using 
santonine. 

Dysentery caused 2187 admissions in 1879 and 1914 in 1880. It 
is doubtful whether these dysentery cases are not the result of 
aggravated diarrhoea rather than examples of the specific afifection 
which is technically known as dysentery. 

Next in numerical importance come skin diseases, for which there 
were 7136 admissions in 1879 and 7525 in 1880. The chief skin 
diseases are scabies, eczema, and ringworm. Nearly all skin diseases 
in the Konkan are complicated with an eczematous condition showing 
that the skin is deficient in nerve tone. Few of these skin diseases 
are cured without constitutional treatment by iron, cod-Uver oil^ and 
nutritious diet. 

There were 6665 admissions in 1879 and 6156 in 1880 for 
affections of the breathing organs, chiefly bronchial catarrh and 
bronchitis. Pneumonia is rare. 

Liver and spleen diseases pure and simple are rare. As a role 
they are complications of malarial fevers. Heart disease is rare. 
A lai^e number of men suffer from gonorrhoea and syphilis which 
are onen terribly neglected. Leprosy and phthisis also prevail to 
about an equal extent. The chief cause of affections of the cellolar 
tissue is guineaworm which is endemic in the Konkan. The 
entrance of this worm into the body of man is the direct result 
of bathing or washing in or wading through streamlets and pondB 
containing its minute germs. The stagnant waters after the rains 
are doubtless filled widi the germs of these parasites and with 
countless other earth-worms whose structure is closely like that of 
the guineaworm. The affections resulting from the existence of 
this parasite under the skin, and from its sometimes marveUous 
journeys from one part of the limb to another, are as troublesome 
as they are destructive of the tissue they invade. It is hoped that 
the introduction of water-works in Th&na, Alib^, and other 
Konkan towns will reduce the number of cases of guineaworm. 
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AsBombay is within each easy reach tbere is Uttle fieldfor operaiiTe 
snrgery in Th&na. The chief chronic diseases requiring sorgical 
interference are taken by friends to Bombay where there is large 
hospital accommodation and the highest surgical skill. Accidental 
injuries alone are treated in Thdna. 

No details are available of the severe outbreaks of small-pox and 
cholera in 1819 and 1820 which so lowered the number of the people 
that for ten years the population is said not to have recovered its 
former strength. The records of the sixteen years ending April 
1882 show that cholera was absent only in 1873 and 1 874. In 1875 
there was a very fierce outbreak of cholera. Till April no cases 
occurred. In April four or five were recorded in Kaly^ and 
Shihdpur. In May the disease spread to Bhiwndi^ Ealy&n^ 
Shdhipur^ Ksajit, Bassein^ M&him^ and D£h&nu^ 182 of 836 seizures 
proving fatal. In June the cholera spread throughout the district, 
the whole number of seizures being 2351 and of deaths 1676. In 
July the seizures rose to 2660^ but the deaths fell to 1545^ and 
in August the seizures fell to 2388 while the deaths rose to 1653. 
From September the disease began to abate. The seizures fell 
gradually from 676 in September to 305 in October^ 144 in Novem- 
ber^ and 106 in December ; and the deaths fell from 492 in Septem- 
ber to 234 in October^ ninety-three in November and eighty-eight 
in December. The total number of deaths in the year was 5969. 
The peculiar feature of the outbreak was the large area afFected ; 
few villages escaped. At Th&na the attack was most virulent and 
bonfires of sulphur and pitch were kept burning day and night at a 
daily cost of £25 (Bs. 250). The attack was favoured by the filthy 
state of the town^ the scanty and imipnre water^ and the defective 
drainage. In 1876 cholera prevailed in all months except March , 
Aprils and November. The largest number of cases were registered 
in June and August and the smallest number in February and May. 
In the beginning of the year the cases were most numerous in YMa^ 
in the middle of the year in D&h^u^ and at the end of the year in 
Karjat. The available details of the D&h&nu outbreak show that the 
dioeaae appeared on the 28th of May at the village of Ndrgol^ o^ 
the 1st of June at P&lgadu^ on the 4th of June at Oholvad on the 
Baroda railway and on the 6th at Umbargaon. It continued till the 
23rd of June but only nine villages suffered. The outbreak was 
fiercest at Oholvad where the vill^ers are reported to have been 
panio-strnck and to have died in the streets^ in some cases within 
half an hour after seizure. The disease was mostly confined to 
Mochis, Dubl^, Y&rlis^ K&mlis^ M&ngelds and meds who are 
generally poor, badly fed, mudi given to liquor-drinking and whose 
habits are dirty. No accurate records of the seizure and deaths in 
this outbreak ai*e available. 

In 1877 cholera prevailed from April to December in Panvel, 
rh^na^ and Kaly&n. The greatest mortality was in May and July 
md the least in November. In 1878 cholera prevailed throughout 
he year. In the beg^ning of the year it was in Sdlsette, Panvel, 
ind Karjat ; in February it was in MAhim and Bassein ; in April at 
3hiwndi, and in May in Ddhdnu. The largest number of deaths 
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waa recorded in July and the BmaUest in December. In 1879 chid^a 
began in April in Basaein and continued till the dose of the year. 
In June it travelled throngh Dih&nn and S^Uaette^ in Angoat 
through M£him^ Bhiwndi, ranvel^ and the town of Th&na. The 
greatest number of deaths were in June and July and the least in 
April and October. In 1 880 it prevailed during the first four months 
causing seventy deaths^ of which fortv were registered in Febmaiy 
and four in March. In January, February and March the diaeaae 
was confined to Earjat. It appeared in the town of Thima at tbe 
end of March and continued in Apnl. In 1881 cholera prevailed 
from April to November^ the largest number of cases having beeo 
registered in August and the smallest in October and April. The 
disease began among the fishermen of Kelva M^im 'in April and 

S'evailed in Bassein from May to July, when also it appeared is 
hiwndi and Kal^&n. In August and September it prevailed in 
Th^na town and m Dhok&ti, liajevdeh, and Babodi, villages to Ae 
north of Th&na. A few cases occurred in Th&na jail. In November it 
prevailed in Kalylm. During the current year (1882) cholera visited 
Q&lsette and Panvel in January, Kaly&n and Eariat in February, 
and Bhiwndi in March. In June it reappearecl in Panvel and 
Earjat and a few cases occurred at Murb^. It thus appears that 
cholera is almost never absent from the Thina district ; that now 
and then it assumes an epidemic form ; and that the progpresa of the 
epidemic seems to depend on the frequency of human intercourse 
not on neighbourhood. 

Small-poz still prevails in the Eonkan, but the epidemics are 
rarer and less virulent than they used to be. In 18/7 of 27,369 
deaths from smalUpox in the Bombay Presidency 1301 w«e 
registered in Th&na. The corresponding returns were in 1878 
eighty-one out of 4475; in 1879 five out of 1156; in 1880 five out 
of 940 ; and in 1881 sixteen out of 589. 

From year to year the mortality returns show a marked variation 
in the rava^ of disease. In the year 1873 the death rate in tte 
ThAna district was 33*22 per thousand though the year was elsewhere 
healthy ; in 1876 in the whole of the district it was 19*42 per 
thousand and in 1877, 27*86 per thousand; in 1878 it waa 2474; 
in 1879, 20-66 and in 1880, 20*22. In the Sanitary Commisaioner'a 
report for 1880 the mean annual mortality for the previous fourteen 
years is given as 17*53 per thousand. The greatest mortality 
is from fevers. This in 1879 was as much as 16*76 and in 1830 as 
much as 17*70 per thousand. During the fourteen years ending 
1880 the deaths from fever averaged 12*74 per thousand. 

In the year 1881, besides one civil hospital at Th&na there were 
twelve dispensaries, seven being supported from local fundsi, four 
from endowments, and one by Oovemment. In 1881, 103,680 
patients were treated, 566 of them in-door and 103,114 ont-door. 
The total amount spent in checking disease in the same year was 
£4728 (Bs. 47,280). The following details are taken from tiie 1881 
report: 

The Thilna civil hospital was established in 1836. The commonesi 
diseases are ague, skin diseases, dysentery, and diarrhoea. The 
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number tinted was 381 in-door against 248, and 1989 out-door 
patients against 1692 in the previous year. Ten major operations 
were performed^ of which two proved &tal. The total cost was 
£628 12«.(Rb. 6236). 

The Sir El^vasji Jeh&ngir B^dra dispensary was established in 
1851. The commonest diseases are malanal fevers^ intestinal worms, 
bowel complaints, bronchitis, and rheumatic and skin affections. The 
number of patients was 13,805, including seven in-patients, against 
15,246 in 1880; 598 children were vaccmated with success. Nine 
major operations were performed. The total cost was £488 2«. 
(Bs. 4,881). 

The Balvontr&v Hdri N&ikBassein dispensary, established in 1872, 
though conveniently situated, is in bad repair. The prevailing 
diseases are fevers, worms, rheumatic and respiratory affections, and 
skin diseases. Twenty-three in-door and 15,038 out-door patients 
were treated against forty and 16,149 in the previous year. In 
August fifteen oases of cholera occurred with five deaths. The cost 
was £536 6s. (Bs. 5363). 

The Bhiwndi dispensary, established in 1866, is held in a hired 
building. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, intestinal 
worms, and skin affections. 8451 out-door patients were treated 
against 8755 in 1880; the cost was £442 10^. (Ks. 4425). 

The Kelva M&him dispensary, established in 1872, is conveniently 
lodged in a hired building in good repair. The chief diseases were 
malarial fevers, respiratory affections, bowel complaints, and 
skin diseases. The number treated, including thirty-seven in-door 
patients was 8077, and the cost £585 2«. (Bs. 5851). 

The Shihipur dispensary, established in 1877, has a building of 
its own. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, skin diseases, 
respiratory and rheumatic affections, and diseases of the stomach 
and bowds. Except two cases of cholera no epidemic occurred. 
The number treated was 7105 out-door and four in-door patients and 
the cost £170 88. (Bs. 1704). 

The Panvel dispensary, established in 1873, is held in a hired 
building. The commonest diseases are malarial fevers, rheumatism, 
bronchitis, intestinal worms and other bowel complaints. No 
epidemic occurred. Two major operations were performed. The 
number treated was 6375 out-door and thirty-three in-door patients 
and the cost £109 10a. (Bs. 1095). 

The Sakurb&i Chinchni dispensary, called after Sakurbii the wife 
of Mr. Dinshaw Mdnekji Petit, was opened in 1878. It has a build- 
ing of its own. The commonest diseases are ague, respiratory and 
rheumatic affections, diseases of the ear, eye, stomach and bowels, 
and skin diseases. The number treated was 9121 out-door and 
nineteen in-door patients and the cost £154 28. (B& 1541). 

The Bustomji Widia dispensary at Th&na was established in 
1865.^ It has a building of its own. The commonest diseases are 
malarial fevers, skin diseases, respiratory and rheumatic affections, 
bowel complaints and ophthalmia. 8516 out-door patients were 
treated at a cost of £188 is. (Bs. 1882). 
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The Bakmaiiib&i dispensary, called aft^ Lady MaagaUiia 
Nathnbh&i, at Kalyin, was established in 1865 by Sir Mai^aUb 
Nathubh^i, C.S.I. It is a large handsome bmldin^ of wfaieb 
details are given in the acoonnt of Kalyin. Intestinal womofl, 
f eyers, respiratoiy affections, and skin diseases are the most codudihi 
forms of disease. The nomber treated was 5474 oat-do(»r and 
fifty-nine in-door patients, and the cost £515 (Bs. 5150). 

The Mithib4i dispensary at Knrla, called after Miihibii the mother 
of Mr. Bomanji Hormasji W£dia, was opened in 1855. Maluiiil 
fevers, rheumatism, respiratory affections, bowel ccnnplaants, ekin 
diseases and injuries caused most admissions. The number tTeated 
was 18,511 out-door and three in-door patients against 7469 and 
twenty respectively in 1880, and the cost £502 4«. (Bs. 5022). 

The P. DeSouEa dispensary at nran,caUed after the wife of lb. 
M. DeSouza, was established in 1859. The prevailing diseases wee 
ague, rheumatism, respiratoiy affections, bowel compkintB includii^ 
worms, diseases of the eyes ^^9 &i^d skin affecticma There was nd 
epidemic disease. Three major operations were performed wift 
success. 5322 out-door patients were treated at a cost of HHO 
(Bs. 3400). 

The Government dispensary at Mithenrin was opened about 185& 
It is held iQ a part of the Superintendent's office. The cxH&monesi 
diseases are intestinal worms, fevers, respiratorv diseases^ and skin 
diseases. The number of patients was 374, and the cost £72 16*. 
(Bs. 728). 

According to the 1881 census returns 3197 (males 1787» iemaki 
1410) persons or 0*35 per cent of \be population were infin^ Of tk 
total number 2881 <males 1594, females 1287) were Hkidiis; 141 
(males 83, females 58) were MusalmdnB; 111 were Christians and 
64 came under the head of Others. Of 3197, the total number a( 
infirm persons, 396 (males 244, females 152) or 12*38 per cent were of 
unsound mind; 1397 (males 635, females 762) or 43*6 per cent wen 
blind ; 655 ^ales 393, females 262) or 20*4 per cent were deal and 
dumb ; and 749 (males 515, females 234) or 23*4 per cent were lepers. 
The details are : 
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In 1881-82, under the supervision of the DepufySanitury Commis- 
sioner Konkan Registration District, the work of yaccinalaon waa 
carried on by sixteen vaccinators with yearly salaries varyiiig from 
3E16 \&8. (Rs. 168) to £28 16«. (Rs. 288). Of the operators thirteea 
were distributed over tho rural parts of the district, two for each of 
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the sub-divisions of Dih^n and SbiUi&par^ and one for each of the 
other nine sab-divisions. Of the three remaining operators one was 
posted in Th^na^ a second in Panvel and Uran, and a third in Kaly&n 
and Bhiwsdi. Vaccination was also pcuctised hy the medical 
oflScers of twelve dispensaries. The total number of persons vacci* 
nated was 28,726 besides 1007 revacinated as compared with 11,284 
vaccinations in 1869-70. 

The following abstract shows the sex, religion, and a|ge ol the 
persons vaccinated : 

Thdna VaecmeUian DdaiiB, 1369^70 and 1881^M. 
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The total cost of these operations in 1881-82 was A82S (Ba. 8230) 
or about S\d. (5^ as.) for each successful ci^sa The entile dbai|;i9 
was made up of the following items : supervision and inspection 
£358 6«. (Bs. 3583), establishment £436 6«. (Bs. 4363) and contin- 
gencies £28 8«. (Bs. 284). Of these the supervising and inspecting 
charges were wholly met from Government provincial funds while 
£384 8tf. (Bs. 3844) were borne by the local funds of the different 
sub-divisions, and £80 6«. (Bs. 803) were paid by the mnnidpidities 
of Th&na, Panvel, Uran, Ealy&n,and Bhiwndi for the entertamment 
of three vaccinators. 

Besides cow-pox the chief cattle-diseases are pAann, khurkhfui$ 
and vdghehavda. When attacked with phdns% which prevails in the 
hot months, especially in seasons of drought, the tongue becomes 
black and the veins on the tongue swelL Saliva runs freely, food 
is refused and the animal Portly dies. In hhurkhut, which prevaQa 
during or immediately i^Eter the rains and which is less fatal thim 
phdnsij the month and feet of the animal are affected and ^ve an 
offensive smell. The rubbing of teakwood oil and makmg the 
animal stand in mud are the ordinary remedies. In vdghMavda 
the animal's body swells and saliva oozes from the mouth. The 
animal is branded and a tola or two of tiger's fat is given mixed 
with grass or bread. 

The total number of deaths in the sixteen years ending 1881, as 
shown in the Sanitary Commissioner's yearly r^K>rt8, is 245,326, or 
an average yearly mortality of 15,382, or seventeen per thousand. 
Of the avenge number of deaths 11,453, or 74*6 per cent were 
returned as due to fevers, 1026 or 6*6 per cent to cholera, 408 or 2*6 
per cent to small-pox, 375 or 2*4 per cent to bowel coim>laintB, and 
1688 or 11*0 per cent to miscellaneous diseases. Deaths from 
violence or accidents averaged 380 or 2*4 per cent of the aversffe 
mortality of the district. Ihiring the eleven years ending 1881 the 
number of births was returned at 190,050 souls or an average yearly 
bii*th-rate of 18,679 souls, or twenty per thousand. The details are .* 
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The nnsettled character of a large section of the popalation and 
the difficnlty of collecting accurate statistics render the figores in 
the statement donbtfol. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

8UB.DIVI8I0N8. 

Dalia'na is in the extreme north of the district. It includes 
the petty-division of Umbargaon and encloses part of the Jawh^r 
state. It is bounded on the north by Snrat and Daman^ on the east 
by Daman Mokh^Lda and Jawhdr^ on the soath by Jawh&r and 
M^m^ and on the west by the sea. Its area is 643 sqnare miles, 
its popnlation^ (1881) 109,822 or 170 to the square mile, and its 
(1880) land revenue £12,684 (Rs. 1,26,840). 

The whole of the 643 square miles are occupied by Government 
villages. They contain 178,828 acres or 43*3 per cent of arable 
assessed land, 120,264 acres or 29*2 per cent oi arable nnassessed, 
42,990 acres or 10*4 per cent of nnarable, and 70,313 acres or 17*08 
per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. Of the 298,587 
arable acres 8624 are alienated land in Government villages. In 
1880-81, of the remaining 289,963 acres of arable Government land, 
77,540 or 26*7 per cent were nnder tillage. 

The country is rolling and picturesque, most of the interior 
being occupied by forest-clad mils in small detached ranges of 
varying height. Towards the coast are broad flats, hardly above sea 
level and seamed by tidal creeks. 

Though pleasant and equable, the climate of the coast villages is 
feverish for two or three months after the rains, and, except in the 
hot weather, the interior is very unhealthy. During the ten years 
ending 1881, there was an average rainfall of sixty-three inches. 

The sub-division is watered by four chief streams, the Damanganga 
in the north, the K61u in the east, the Surya in the south, and the 
Varuli in the west. The supply of water is fair especially on the coast. 
In 1881-82 there were four river dams, 157 ponds, 685 wells eight 
with and 677 without steps, and 217 rivers streams and springs. 

Though the soil is said to be fit for garden tillage, garden crops 
are not grown to any great extent. Bice is the chief crop, but much 
ndehni is raised in the interior and the castor plant is common. in the 
north. 

In 1866-67, when the survey rates were introduced, 7853 holdings 
or khdtds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 7582 holdings 
with an average area of 22^ acres and an average rental of 
about £1 14«. (Rs. 17). If equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of 5^ acres 
at a yearly rent of 8^. o^i. (Rs. 4-5-8). If distributed among the 
whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to 1^ acres, and the incidence of the land tax to 2s. 4cl. (Re. 1-2-8). 

In 212 Government villages rates were fixed in 1863-64 and 
1866-67 for thirty years in the petty-division of Umbargaon and 

1 The reviled popnUtion (109,322) is about 700 more than the original total giren 
abore at p. 2. 
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for twenty-seven years in the sab-division of D&hina. Tbe 158^669 
occnpied acres, at average acre rates of 4id. (2 da. 11 ps.) for dry 
crop, Is. llfd. (Rs. 8-15-10) for garden land, and 4«. lOJrf. (Rs. 2-7) 
for rice, yielded £11,950 16^. (Rs. 1,19,508). The remaining 11,043 
acres of arable waste was rated at £439 (Rs. 4390) and alienations at 
£702 16^. (Rs. 7028). Deducting alienations £702 16«. (R& 7028), 
and adding qnit-rents £462 18^. (Rs. 4629) and grass lands £26 
189. (Rs. 269), the total rental of the 212 villagea amonnted to 
£12,879 148. (Rs. 1,28,797). The following statement gives tlie 
details: 

Ddhdnu Bent RoU, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 109,322 people owned 5678 carts, 9803 ploughs, 
oxen, 16,374 cows, 3390 buffaloes, 133 horses, and 7297 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 158,876 acres, the total area of tilled land, 83,475 
or S2'5 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 75,401 acres 2139 
were twice cropped. Of the 77,540 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occnpied 64,76? or 83*5 per cent, 41,916 of which were under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa, 12,118 under hodra Paspalum scrobiculatunii 
10,021 under ndchni or rdgi Eleusine coracana, 527 under ehenna 
Panicum miliaceum, 128 under wheat gcihu Triticum adstivum, and 
57 under great millet jt;drt Sorghum vnlgare. Pulses occupied 8241 
acres or 10*1 per cent, of which 206 were under gram harbham 
Cicer arietinum, 2115 under cajan pea tur Gajanus indicns, 333 
under green gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 2217 uuder black gmm 
tidid rhaBeoluB mungo, 279 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 
3091 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 3780 acres or 4*8 per 
cent, 433 of which were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicomi 
and the rest under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 435 acres 
or 0*6 per cent, all of them under ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 317 acres or 0*4 per cent, 224 of them 
under sugarcane ns Baccharum ofiBcinarum, and the rest under 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 109,322 people 106,15! 
or 97*10 per cent were Hindus, 1679 or 1*53 per cent Musalm^a, 
1391 or 1*27 per cent Pdrsis, and 100 or 0*09 per cent ChristianB. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 2335 Br^mans ; 589 EiLvastli 
Prabhus, writers; 683 Y&nis, 587 Jains, 197 Loh&nis, 15 T&mbolis, 
14 Bhdtiiks, and 8 Ling&yats, traders; 9560 Eunbis, 915 Etolis, 
303 M&lis, 279 Yanj&ris, 167 Agris, 118 Ghokhars, 7 Chib^nsJ 
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Hetkaris, and 2 K&m&this^ hnsbandmen and gardeners ; 61 Telis^ Chapter XIIL 
oil-pressers ; 12 Koahtis, wearers; 4 Sangars, blanket- weavers ; Snb-di^ons. 
1658 Sutirs, carpenters ; 609 KumbhArs, potters ; 819 Lohirs^ 
blacksmiths; 804 Sondrs, gold and sUver smiths; 217 Shimpis, BAHAinj. 

tailors ; 97 Pitharvats and 92 Belddrs, masons ; 29 KfaArs, bangle- ^^f' 

sellers ; 8 T&mbats^ coppersmiths ; 79 Gurays^ temple servants ; 45 
Bhorpis, dancers and singers ; 8 Bh&ts, bards ; 52 Nhdvis, barbers; 
45 Parits^ washermen; 151 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 124 Dhangars^ 
shepherds; 12 K^nadds^ herdsmen; 5411 M&chhis and 2487 
Mdngel&i^ fishermen ; 89 Khdrvis^ sailors ; 83 Bhois^ river-fishers ; 
• 8460 Bhanddris, palm-joice drawers ; 449 Pardeshis^ messengers ; 
29Khdtiks, butchers; 9 Baruds, bamboo- workers ; 10,444 Dabl&a, 
44,288 V&rlis, 7590 Eonkanis, 5910 Dhondi^, 866 Kdthkaris, 110 
Thdknrs, and 42 Bhils, early tribes; 459 Ch^mbh&rs, leather- workers; 
4738 Mhdrs and 29 Mdngs^ village servants ; 58 Bhangis/scavengers; 
and 52 Qosdvis and Bairigis^ & Bharidis, 16 Jangams, 6 Jogis, 2 
£olh&tis^ and 2 Kipdis^ religious beggars and wanderers. 

Mallim lies in the west of the district. It is bounded on the Mahim. 

norUi by DihAnn, on the east by Jawhdr and Y&Aa, on the south by 
the Vaitama and Bassein, and on the west by the sea. Its ares is 
419 square miles ; its population (1881) 77^360^ or 184 to the square 
mile, and its (1880) land revenue £11,765 (Bs. 1,17,650). 

Of 419 square miles, about nine miles are occupied by the lands Ai-ea. 

of alienated villages. The remainder contains 112,086 acres or 
42*7 per cent of arable land^ 16,606 acres or 6*8 per cent of unarable 
landj 18,406 acres or 7 per cent of grass or feuran, and 115,805 
acres or 43*9 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. 
From the 112^086 arable acres fourteen acres of alienated land 
have to be taken. In 1880-81, of the balance of 112,072 acres of 
arable Government land, 43,281 or 88*6 per cent were under tillage. 

A. high range of forest-clad hills divides the sub-division fiom A$pect. 

north to south, and until lately, when (1881) a eood road was made 
through the Chah^ pass in the middle of me range, formed a 
barrier impassable to carts except for two miles north of Mahdgaon. 
To the east of this range, and parallel to it, flows the Surya river till 
it falls into the Vaitarna. The north-east comer of the sub-division 
is full of high hills with jagged peaks, of which Asheri is the chief; 
in the south-east Takmak rises 2000 feet above the sea ; the rest of 
the inland stripis a roUing country little raised above the level of 
the streams. The land to the west of the central range is low, flat, 
and broken by swamps and tidal creeks. 

On the coast the climate is equable and pleasant, but in the cumaie. 

interior the heat of the hot weather is intense. Especially during and 
after the rains the climate is unhealthy and feverish, both inland 
and on the coast. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly 
rainfall averaged sixty-four inches. 

Beyond the tidal limit, the Vaitama and the Surya rivers supply WcUer. 

fresh water throughout the year. Elsewhere also the supply ia 

1 The raviaed population (77,960) is about 470 more tluui the original total given 
above at page 2. 
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fair. The Vaitama rises in the Sahyddris and meets the eastern 
boundary of the sab-diyision. It then runs north for aboat eight miles 
along the border^ and enters the sub-division after it is joined by the 
Deherja at Teneh. From Teneh it takes a sudden bend soath-west 
for eight miles till it is met by the Surya. After its junction with 
the Surya it runs south for about twelve miles, and^ ihenoe west 
along the border of the sub-division to the sea. It is navigable 
for good-sized native craft of twenty-five tons (100 khandis) to 
Manor twenty-five miles from its mouth. In the bend of the 
Vaitama two ranges of forest-clad hills enclose a yalley along 
which runs a streamlet. There is a hot spring on the bank of this 
streamlet at S^tivli, and another near B&je on the bank of the 
Yaitarna not far from Manor. In 1881-82 there were 270 ponds, 
1284 wells nine with and 1275 without steps, and 154 rivers streans 
and springs. 

The soil varies from red to black and sandy black. The staple 
crop is rice. The area of dry-crop land, including varkaa or aplai^ 
is larger than of rice land. Ndchni and pulses are grown to some 
extent, and on the coast there is considerable garden cultiYation ci 
plantains and betel leaf. The palmyra-palm abounds everywhere. 

In 1862-63, when survey rates were introduced, 6846 holdings or 
khatds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 6785 holdings wifli 
an average area of 12^ acres and an average rental of £1 15sl l^cL 
(Rs. 1 7-8-10) . If equally divided among the agricultural popnlatiouj 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 3^ acres at a 
yearly rental of' 9^. 9\d, (Rs. 4-14-1). If distributed among dio 
whole population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount 
to 1^ acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 38. \d. (Be. 1-8-5). 

In 190 Government villages rates were fixed in 1862-63 for 
thirty years. The 77,272 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
3Jc2. (2 as. 7 ps.) for dry crop, 8^. 2id. (Rs. 4-1-9) for garden land^ 
and bs. 5d. (Ks. 2-11-4) for rice, yielded £11,006 8*. (Rs. 1,10,064). 
The remaining 8115 acres of arable waste were rated at £331 4«. 
(Rs. 8312) and alienations at £860 (Rs. 8600). Deducting aliens- 
tions £860 (Rs. 8600), and adding quit-rents £512 Ss. (Eta. 5124) 
and grass lands £60 ISa. (Rs. 609), the total rental of the 190 
villages amounted to £11,911 (Rs. 1,19,110). The following state- 
ment gives the details : 

Mdhim Rent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 77,860 people owned 4864 carts, 7969 plonghs, 14,266 
oxen, 12,035 cows, 6967 buffaloes, 100 horses, and 5664 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 77,430 acres the total area of tilled land, 34,681 
acres or 447 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 42,749 acres 
582 were twice cropped. Of the 43,281 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 40,232 or 92*95 per cent, of which 86,048 were 
unaer rice Ihdt Oryza sativa, 2014 under ndchni or rdgi Eleusine 
coracaua, 1990 under kodra Paspalum scrobiculatum, and 180 under 
thenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 1712 acres or 3*95 per 
cent, of which 296 acres were under gram harhhara Cicer arietinum, 
thirty under cajan pea tut Cajanus indicus,' twenty-nine under 
green gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 1030 under black gram 
vdid Phaseolus mungo, sixteen under peas vatAna Pisum sativum, 
and 311 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied forty-eight acres 
or 0*11 per cent, of which twelve were under rapeseed sirsav 
Brassica napus, eighteen under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum, 
and eighteen under other oilseeds. Fibres occupied twenty-eight 
acres or *07 per cent, the whole of which was under ambddi 
Hibiscus cannabinu& Miscellaneous crops occupied 1261 acres or 
2*91 per cent, of which 303 were under sugarcane vs Saccharum 
officinarum, 253 under ginger ale Zingiber officinale, and 705 under 
vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 77,360 people 74,462 
or 96*25 per cent were Hindus ; 2335 or 3*02 per cent Musalm^ns; 
401 or 0*52 per cent Pfirsis; and 161 or 0*20 per cent Christians. 
The details of the Hindu castes are 2697 Brdhmans ; 455 Kdyasth 
Prabhus, writers; 716 Vdnis, 195 Jains, 32 Ling&yats, and 3 
T&mbolis, traders; 11,224 Kunbis, 5949 Agris, 4411 M^Ois, 2400 
Yanj&ris, 3 Chirans, and 2 K^kndthis, husbfmdmen and gardeners ; 
6 Telis, oil-pressers ; 5 Khatris, weavers; 1881 Sutdrs, carpenters; 
466 Son&rs, ^old and silversmiths; 367 Kumbh4rs, potters; 255 
Shimpis, tailors; 215 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 111 Beldi.rs and 14 
F&tharvats, stone-masons ; 83 K&s&rs, bangle-sellers; HJingars, 
saddlers; 55 Guravs, temple servants ; 5 Bhats, bards; 181 Nhdvis, 
barbers; 33 Parits, washermen ; 56 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 32 Dhangars, 
shepherds; 5245 Mi.ngel^ and 166 M&chhis, fiidiermen; 128 
Ehdrvis, sailors ; 40 Bhois, river-fishers ; 4948 Bhand&ris, palm-juice 
drawers ; 106 Pardeshii!, messengers ; 10 Khdtiks, butchers ; 16,688 
Konkanis, 9443 Y^rlis, 1458 Ki.thkaris, 392 DubUs, 106 Eolis, 
185 Vadars, and 25 Th&kurs, early tribes; 420 Chdimbhdrs, leather- 
workers; 2974 Mh&-s, village servants ; 1 2 Bhangis, scavengers; 
and 170 Bharddis, 62 Gos&vis and Bair&gis, 8 Jangams, 6 Jogis, 
and 4 Gondhlis, religious beggars. 

Va'da until 1866 was a petW division of the old Kolvan, the 
present Sh^Lh^pur. It is bounded on the north by the Jawh&r state 
and the Deherja river which separates it from part of Bassein, on 
the east by Sh&Mpur, on the south by the T^lnsa river which separates 
it from Bhiwndi, and on the west by the Vaitama and the hilly 
country on its south bank which separate it from Bassein and 
M4him. Its area is 809 square miles, its pppulation (1881) 
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86^497 or 118 to the square mile^ and its (1880) land revenae 

£4895 (Rs. 48,950). 

Of its 309 square miles, about forty-two are occupied by the laads 
of alienated villages. The remaining 170,880 contain 56,688 
acres or 38*1 per cent of arable land; 19,286 acres or 11*2 per cent 
of unarable land ; 42^344 acres or 24*7 per cent of village forestB and 
pastures ; 42^^38 acres or 25*1 per cent of Government forest ; and 
9724 acres or 5' 6 per cent of alienated land in GoTerxun^t 
villages. From 170,880 acres the total area of Government villages^ 
9724 acres have to be taken on accoant of the alienated land in 
Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 161,156 acres 
tiie area of Government land, 27,482 acres or 17*05 per cent were 
under tillage. 

Along the valley of the Vaitama which divides the snb-divisioo 
from north to south, the land is well cultivated and the villages 
are fairly numerous. The rest of the sub-division, especxally in the 
north-west and the east, is very hilly and the population extremely 
scanty. There are no made roads, and, during the rains, the conntiy 
tracks are impassable. 

From October to February the climate is exceedingly unhealthv, 
fever being rife in every village. In the hot weather abundant shade 
makes the climate less unpleasant than in some other parts of tlie 
district. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-four inches. 

In the interior the supply of water from the Yaitama and the 
Behya is constant and fair. In other parts, where it is obtained 
from wellSj the supply is doubtful and the water bad. The 
Behya, taking its source in the hills of Mokh&da, flows into the 
Vaitarna near VAda after a winding south-westerly conrse of over 
fifty miles. The united waters of the Yaitama and the Behya th^ 
flow into the sea under the name of Yaitama. The rivers are 
nowhere navigable. In 1881-82 there were thirty-one ponds, 249 
wells twelve with and 237 without steps, and 143 rivers streams 
and springs. 

Rice is the chief crop, but na<}hni tur and vari are also largely 
cultivated. Much gram is grown on the banks of the Yaitama. 
The whole sub-division is wooded, the forests in some parte 
stretching for miles. The chief trees are teak, win, moha, and khair. 

In 1864-65, when the survey rates were introduced^ 2311 
holdings or lehdtda were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 3261 
holdings with an average area of 28^ acres and an average rental of 
£2 28. l^d. (Rs. 21-0^9). If equally divided among the agricoltural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of 6f4 
acres at a yearly rent of lOtf. l^d. (Rs. 5-1-0). If distribnted 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share to eadi 
would amount to 2 1 acres and the incidence of the land-tax to 
3*. 9d. (Re. 1-14). 

In 154 Government villages rates were fixed in 1864-65 for 
twenty-six years. The 55,641 occupied acres, at average acre rates 
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of 3|c2. (2 as, 4ips.) for dry crop^ 2«. 6}i. (Be. 1-4-6) for garden 
land, and is. Hd. (Rs. 2-6-4) for rice, yielded £4399 188. (Bs. 43,999). 
The remaining 2502 acres of arable waste were rated at £148 28. 
(Rs. 1481) and alienations at £1058 IGs. (Rs. 10,588). Deducting 
alienations £1058 16s. (Rs. 10,588), and addins^ quit-rents £415 6^. 
(Rs. 4158) and grass lands £6 Ss. (Rs. 64), the total rental of tha 
154 villages amounted to £4969 14^. (Rs. 49,697). The following 
statement gives the details : 

Vdda Bent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 36,493 people owned 820 carts, 4392 ploughs, 6463 oxen, 
5864 cows, 5158 bnfifaloes, thirty-seven horses, and 1672 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81 of 55,666 acres the total area of tilled land, 28,879 
acres or 51*9 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 26,787 acres 
695 were twice crcpped. Of the 27,482 acres under tillage, grain 
crops occupied 22,291 acres or 81*11 per cent, 16,385 of which were 
under rice hhat Oirasa sativa, 4680 under nac^t or rdgi Eleusine 
coracana, 1224 under ehenna Panicum miliaceum, and two under 
wheat gahu Triticum adstivum. Pulses occupied 3115 acres or 
11 '33 per cent, of which 804 acres were under gram harlhara Oicer 
arietinum, 55 under cajan pea tur Cajanus indicus, 1786 under black 
gram udid Phaseolus mungo, one under green gram mug Phaseolua 
radiatus; 5 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativum, and 464 under 
other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 1395 acres or 6*07 per cent, nine 
of which were under rapeseed Brassioa napus, three under mustard 
seed rdi Sinapis racemosa, 1379 under gingdiy seed tU Sesamnm 
indicum, and four under miscellaneous oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 
566 acres or 2*07 per cent, 452 of which were under amhddi 
Hibiscus cannabinuSy and 114 under Bombay hemp son Crotalaria 
juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 115 acres or 0*42 per cent, all 
of which were under vegetables fniits smd other garden produce. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 86,4^7 people 35,297 
or 96*72 per cent were Hindus, 1174 or 3*21 per cent Musalm&ns, 
16 Christians, and 6 P4rsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
212 Br4hmans; 190 E&yasth Prabhus, writers; 599 Yinis and 
12 Eomtis, traders; 9412 Kunbis, 874 Agris, 172 Ch^rans. 29 
VanjAris, and two Mfilis, husbandmen; 176 Sdlis, weavers; 164 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 285 E&t&ris, turners; 214 Kumbh&s, potters; 
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207 Sonera, gold and sflver smiths; 119 Loli&rs, blaoksmiths ; 73 
Snt&rs^ carpenters; 40 Shimpis, tailors; 20 Piltliaryats and 14 
Beld&rs^ masons; 13 E^A^rs^ bangle-sellers; 6 Gaimdis, masons; 
18 Bh&ts^ bards ; 3 Gnravs^ temple servants ; 75 NhilTia^ barbers ; 
11 Parits^ washermen; 12 Dhangars, shepherds; 10 Gravlis, milk- 
sellers ; 37 Bhois, river fishers ; 7 M&agel&a, fishermen and labourers; 
52 Fardeshis, messengers; 44 K&jib, palm-jnioe drawers; 34 
Khdtiks^ butchers ; 27 Bnmds, bamboo-workers ; 7073 Konkanii, 
6601 EAthkaris, 3298 Thdkars, 2899 V&rlis, and 73 Vadars^ early 
tribes; 341 Ch&mbh&rs, leather-workers; 1728 Mh&rs and IS 
Mtogs<^ viUafl^e servants ; 38 G-os&vis and Bair&gis^ 19 Grondhlisy 44 
Eolh&tis and 10 Bharidis^ religions beggars and wanderers. 

BaBSein Ues in the west of the district. It is bounded on. the north 
by the Yaitama river and M^Uiim^ on the east by Yida and Bhiwndii 
on the south by the Th&na or Bassein creek, and on the west by the 
sea. Its area is 221 square miles, its population^ (1881) 68^967 or 
312 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue £12^671 
(Bs. 1,26,710), 

Of the 221 square miles 5^ square miles are occupied by the 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 64,098 acres or 
46*4 per cent of arable land ; 2859 acres or 2*07 per cent of unaraUa 
land ; 328 acres or 0*24 per cent of graas or iuran; and 70,635 acres 
or 51*2 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and riverbeds. Ftom 
137,920 acres, the total area of the Government villages, 2095 
acres have to be taken on account of the alienated land in 
Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 135,825 acres 
the area of Government land, 36,541 or 26*9 per cent were under 
tillage. 

In the centre of the sub-division is Tungdr hill, and south from 
it runs a high range, in which Ki.mandurg is oonspicaous, 
separating Bassein from Bhiwndi. To the north-west of Tung4r an 
lower but considerable hills, of which the chief are Nilimon, 
Baronde, and Jivdhan. These hills vary in height from 1500 to 
2000 feet. The country to the east and west of Tang&r is almost 
on the sea level, and is intersected on either side by important creeks 
navigable by boats of considerable siae. The coast district is 
thicUy peopled and abounds in large rich villages. 

On the coast the climate is generally pleasant and equable^ but at 
times it is very hot. Inland in the hot weather, the heat is great; 
and in the cold weather, the variation in temperature between 
day and night is great. In the rains, the weather is unhealthy and 
feverish, and towards the close of the hot weather cholera is of 
usual occurrence. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly 
rainfall averaged 71*87 inches. 

There are no important fresh-water streams and the supply from 
ponds and wells is poor. In 1881-82 there were 191 ponda^ 2624 
wells tweniy-five with and the rest without stepSj a;nd forty rivers 



1 The revised population (68»967) is about 300 more than the original totsi givn 
above at page 3. 
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streams and springs. Most of the wells are little better than holes^ 
sometimes only a foot deep. 

The soil varies from red to black and sandy black. In a narrow 
belt of coast land about three miles broad^ the soil is a rich alluvial^ 
with a good supply of water a few feet from the sur&oe. When 
watered from weUs worked by Persian wheels it is excellently suited 
for garden tillage, plantains sugarcane and cocoanuts beinff the 
chief products. In other parts the staple crop is rice and naehni, 
some of the coast villages having fertile patches which grow tur and 
other late crops except gram. 

In 1879-80 there were 8064 holdings or Jchdtda with an average 
area of 6f acres and an average rental of £1 9^. 7|d!. (Rs. 14-18-1) . 
If equally divided amongthe agricultural population^ these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 2f acres at a yearly rent of 12s, 2f(2. 
(Bs. 6-1-7). If distributed among the whole population of the sub- 
division^ the share to each would amount to 4 of an acre and the 
incidence of the land tax to 3«. 5\d. (Re. 1-11-8). 

In eighty-eight Government villages rates were fixed in 1861-62 
for thirty years. The 46^011 occupied acres^ at average acre rates 
of U. 1|(2. (9 08. 3 pa.) for dry crop^ 10«. 2f(2. (Rs. 5-1-9) for garden 
land^ and Sa. lOid. (Rs. 2-14-9) for rice, yielded £11,568 16«. 
(Rs. 1^15,688). The remaining 1063 acres of arable waste were 
rated at £95 18a. (Rs. 959) and alienations at £757 6s. (Rs. 7573). 
Deducting alienations £757 6s. (Rs. 7573), and adding quit-rents 
£270 140. (Rs. 2707) and grass lands £10 2s. (Rs. 101), the total 
rental of the eighty-eight villages amounted to £11,945 10s. 
(Rs. 1,19,455). T^e following statement gives the details : 

Baaaein Bsni BoU, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 68^967 people owned 2997 carts^ 5308 ploughs, 8160 
oxen, 4879 cows, 6466 buffaloes, 128 horses, and 3142 sheep and 
goats. 

In 1880-81, of 46,239 acres the total area of occupied land, 10,158 
or 21*9 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 36,081 acres, 
460 were twice cropped. Of the 36,541 acres under tiUage, grain 
crops occupied 31,835 acres or 87*1 per cent, 29,587 acres of which 
were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 1846 under ndchni Elensine 
^racana, 64 under chenna ranicum nuliaceum, and 338 under kodra 
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Paspalam scrobicalatum. Poises occupied 1 555 acres or 4*2 per cent, 
of which 12G acres were under gram harbhara Cicer arietiniun, 
26 under cajan pea tur Cajanus indicus^ 24 under green gram mng 
Phascolus radiatiis, 872 under black gram udid Phaseolos mungo, 
and 507 under other pulses. Oil-seeda occupied 575 acres or I'b 
per cent, 5 08 acres of which were under gingelly-seed til Sesammi 
indicum, and 7 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 91 acres or 
0*2 per cent all under ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 2485 acres or 6*8 per cent, 1188 acres of which were 
under sugarcane ns Saccbarum officinamm, and 1297 under varioiiB 
fruits vegetables and other garden crops. 

The 1881 population returns show^ that of 68,967 people 
52,578 or 7623 per cent were Hindus, 2292 or 3-32 per cent 
Musalmans, 14,070 or 20*40 per cent Christianfl, and 27 Parsifl. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 5382 Brdhmans; 327 K^yasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 880 Vdnis, 80 Jains, 32 LohduAs, 30 Bhatias, 9 
Lingdyats, and 7 Tdmbolis, traders ; 8461 Agris, 5973 Kunbis, 197o 
Malis, 74 Yanjdris, 43 Chdrans, 13 Ei.mdthis, and 3 K^kchk, 
husbandmen; 13 Khatris, weavers ; 9 Telis, oil-pressers ; 5 S4Iis, 
weavers ; 839 Sondrs, gold and silversmiths ; 519 Sut^rs, carpenters; 
376 Shimpis, tailors ; 216 Kumbh&rs, potters; 214 K&sirs, bangle- 
sellers; 146 Pdtharvats and 66 Beld&rs, masons; 143 Lohin, 
blacksmiths; 33 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 18 Jingars, saddlers; 57 
Guravs, temple servants; 6 Bhdts, bards; 343 NMvis, barben; 
18 Pari ts, washermen; 11 Akarm&shes, house servants; 321 Dhangan, 
shepherdJs ; 1 72 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 7 KAnadAs, herdsmen ; 2375 
MdngeUs and 77 Mdchhis, fishermen; 16 Bhois, river-fishers; 3SS4 
Bhanddris, palm-juice drawers ; 113 Kh£tiks, butchers; 101 Pardeahia, 
messengers ; 4 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 7308 V^rlis ; 7048 
Konkanis, 1600 Kathkaris, 957 Vaitis, 598 Thikurs, 114 Dnhlis, 
54 Bhils, 52 Yadars, early tribes ; 321 Ghimbhiirs, leather-workers; 
1482 Mh^rs and 50 Mdngs, village servants ; 31 Bhangis, scavengers; 
28 Dheds, sweepers; 66 Bairdgis and Gosdvis, 17 G&rudis, 5 Bharadis, 
4 Jangams, and 2 Chitrakathis, religious beggars. 

Bhiwndi is bounded on the north by the T&nsa rirer whick 
separates it from Y^da, on the east by Sh&h&pur, on the soath by 
the Bhatsa and the Ulh&s rivers, and on the west by hilk and bj 
the Thdna or Kalyan creek. Its area is 250 square miles, its 
(1881) population 75,363^ or 301 to the square mile^ and its 
(1880) land revenue £13,925 (Rs. 1,39,250). 

Of its 250 square miles, twenty are occupied by the lands d 
either totally or partly alienated villages. The remainder contains 
73,300 acres or 49*8 per cent of arable land, 7259 acres or 4-9 per 
cent of Government forests, and 66,641 acres or 45*2 per cent of 
village pastures and forests. From 147,200 acres, the total area of 
Government villages, 854 have to be taken on account of aliemted 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81 of the balance of 146,346 
acres the area of Government land, 49,950 acres or 341 per cent 
were under tillage. 



^ The Kvised population (75,963) b about 270 more than the original totel gim 
above at page 2. 
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The centre of the sub-division is well peopled and richly tilled. 
Except in the south, it is surrounded by the hills which form the 
water-shed of tiie river Kilmv&di which runs through the sub-division 
from north to south. In the west the country is hilly and thinly 
peopled, but in the east along the Bh&tsa there is a tract of low- 
lying and well-tilled land. Except along the Agra road and a short 
branch from it, traffic is very difficult during the rainy season. 

In the west, after the rains, the climate is feverish ; other parts 
are generally healthy, less relaxing and freer from fever than Th^na. 
In Qie hot weather the temperature is moist and close, though the 
neighbourhood of the sea makes the south more pleasant than the 
inhmd parts. During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-four inches at the town of Bhiwndi ; it is heavier 
in the north-west where the lulls are higher and more numerous. 

Water is fairly abundant. In the north the Tdnsa supplies the 
villages along its banks throughout the year ; in other parts, the 
supply is obtained from ponds and wells, but the water is far from 
wholesome. The chief rivers are the Tdnsa, the K&mv&di, the 
Santanu, and the Karbhani The E£mv&di is a shallow stream, 
at spring-tides navigable to small boats as far as Bhiwndi. It dries 
during the hot weather. In 1881-82 there were ninety ponds, two 
iriverdams, twelve water-lifts, 911 wells seventy with and the rest 
without steps, and 147 rivers streams and springs. 

Bice is the chief product, thougl^ the coarse black soil is not 
particularly suited for its growth. . Ndehni and vari are also grown 
in hkvge quantities, and a small rabi or winter-crop is also raised. 
The UUs, especially in the west, are well wooded, the chief trees 
being teak, blackwood, din, and some varieties of palm. In villages 
near Bhiwndi pulses and vegetables are grown as a second crop in 
rice land by well irrigation. There is also a little salt rice-land. 

In 1860.61, when survey rates were introduced, 7437 holdings 
or khatds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 7433 holdings with 
an average area of 14A acres and an average rental of £1 17a. ll^d. 
(Rs. 18-15-6). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4 acres at a yearly 
rent of £1 14^. 6f(I. (Rs. 17-4-6). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
1{^ acres and the incidence of the land tax to 3«. 10 id. (Be.1-14-10). 

In 192 Government villages rates were fixed in 1860-61 for 
thirty years. The 74,149 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
7{d. (4 08. 10 ps.) for dry crop, 2$. 9id. (Re. 1-6-2) for garden land, 
and 78.4ld. (Rs. 8-10-10) for rice, yielded £13,594 8«.(Rs. 1,35,944). 
The remaining 2169 acres of arable waste were rated at £297 12«. 
(Rs. 2976) and alienations at £1423 14^. (Rs. 14,237). Deducting 
alienations £1423 14^. (Rs. 14,237), and adding quit-rents £188 
(Rs. 1880) and grass lands £19 ltf«. (Rs. 198), the total rental of the 
192 villages amounted to £14,099 16^. (Rs. 1,40,998). The following 
statement gives the details : 
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In 1881 75,368 people owned 2011 carts, 7687 plou^ha^ 1 1,139 
oxen, 7607 cows, 9311 buffaloes, 81 horses, 18 asses, and 2077 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 74,174 acres the total area of tilled land, 
24,628 acres or 33*2 per cent were &llow. Of the remaming 
49,546 acres 404 were twice cropped. Of the 49,950 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 41,110 acres or 82*3 per cent^ of which 
34,734 were under rice bhdt Orysa sati^a, 5964 under ndehm 
Eleusine coracana, and 412 under cJienna Panicum uiiliaeeDm. 
Pulses occupied 3708 acres or 7*4 per cent, of which 599 were undtf 
gram harbhara Cicer arietinum, 70 under cajsn pea tur Oajanoa 
indicus, 20 under green gram mug Phaseolns radiatus, 2418 under 
black gram i^did Phaseolus mungo, one under horse gram kalifh 
Dolichos biflorus, and 600 under other pulses. Oil-seeds ocxmpied 
3627 acres or 7*2 per cent, all under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indicum. Fibres occupied 946 acres or 1*9 per cent, 753 of which, weie 
under hemp, ambddi Hibiscus cannabinus and 193 under Bonoibayh^iip 
san Crotalaria juncea. Miscellaneous crops occupied 559 acres or 
I'l per cent, of which 2 aores were u^ader sugarcane as Sacchamm 
officinarum, 185 under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens^ and 374 
under fruits and vegetables and other garden crops. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 75,363 people 66,427 
or 88*14 per cent were Hindus, 8815 or 11*69 per cent 
Musalm^ns, 75 Christians, and 46 Persia The details of the 
Hindu castes are : 1714 Br^hmans; 454 Oyasth Prabhus and 10 
P&t&ne Prabhus, writers; 1156 Vdnis, 73 Jains, 52 Loh&nis, 18 
Ataris, and 14 Lingdyats, traders; 29,846 Knnbis, 6631 Agris, 155 
Mdlis, 31 Ch^rans, 24 Vanj^ris, and 21 K&mdthis, husbandmen; 
52 Telis, oil-pressers ; 33 Khatris, weavers ; 27 Sangars, blanket- 
makers; 10 Rang^ris, dyers; 545 Son&rs, gold and silver smiljis; 
477 K&t^ris, turners; 458 Kumbh^rs, potters; 268 Sutfa% 
carpenters; 244 Lobars, blacksmiths; 243 ^^Is^rs, bangle-sellers; 
101 Shimpis, tailors; 44 Belddrs and 12 Pdtharvats, stone*mas(Mi8; 
74 Guravs, temple servants; 2 Bhi.ts, bards; 410 Nh&vifl» 
barbers; 11 Pants, washermen; 146 Gavlis, milk-sellers; 59 
Dhangars, shepherds; 328 Bhois, river-fishers; 27 Kh&rvis, sailon; 
7 Mdngel^, fishermen ; 459 Pardeshis, messengers ; 244 Bhandikis 
and 59 K&lans, palm- juice drawers; 140 Buruds, bamboo- workers ; 
54 Khitiks, butchers; 7 Halv^is, sweetmeat-makers; 5187 Koiikuus» 
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4838 KAthkaris, 2254 Th&kars, 1878 Y^Iis, 44 Vadare, 18 Ph4nse- 
P^rdhis, 35 Kaik^is, and 2 Bhils, early tribes ; 937 Ch&mblidrB^ 18 
Mochifl^ leather-workers ; 6578 Myirs and 23 M&igs^ village servants; 
17 Bhangis, scavengers; 187 Gosdvis and fiairdgis, 69 Joshis, 42 
Bkaridis, 24 Kolhdtis^ 12 V^adevs^ 11 Jangams^ 10 GondUis^ and 
3 JohiuriSj religions beggars and wanderers. 

Shalia'ptir, which includes the petty division of Mokh&da^ was 
formerly known as Eolvan. It is a strip of country fifty miles 
long and from five to thirty miles broad, stretching in the east of 
the district below the Saliv&dris. It is bounded on the north 
by Daman Dharampur and Feint in N^ik^ on the north-east 
by the Sahyidris which separate it from N&ik and Ahmadnagar, 
on the south by the K&L\x and Sh&i rivers which separate it from 
Hurb^^ and on the west by Jawhdr and D&hixivi, YiAa,, Bhiwndi, 
and Kalyin. Its area is 870 square miles, its (1881) population 
107,729^ or 123 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue 
£11,995 (Rs. 1,19,950). 

Of its 282 villages ten are alienated and unsurveyed. The rest 
contain an area of 543,384 acres or about 849 square miles, of 
which 250,871 acres or 46*1 per cent are arable land, 77,888 acres 
or 14*3 per cent are unarable, 13,820 acres or 2*5 per cent are 
Government forests, 1 75,398 acres or 32*5 per cent are village pastures 
and forests, 9660 acres or 1*7 per cent are gprass lands or kurans, and 
15,747 acres or 2*9 per cent are village sites, roads, ponds, and river 
beds. From the 250,871 acres of arable land 25,607 have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. In 1880-81 of 
the balance of 225,264 acres of arable Government land 98,289 
acres 43*6 or per cent were under tillage. 

Sh&h&pur is very wild, broken by hiUs and covered with large 
forests. The openest parts are in the south, in P&ulb^b«, Konepatti, 
and Agayri, where are wide tracts of good rice lands. North of 
Konepatti and beyond the Vaitama, the country gradually rises, 
the roads or paths are nearly impassable, and the ravines are steep. 
Towards Mokh^da, instead of broad rice fields, there are long waving 
uplands seamed by steep rocky ravines, the rice being almost 
confined to isolated patches in the bottoms of small streams. Further 
north the country is impassable except on foot, and rice is superseded 
by upland g^rains. The east near the Sahy&dris and the west near 
Jawh&r are rough with little rice tillage. The only made road is 
fjxe Bombay- Agra road which passes north-east and south-west 
nearly on the same line as the Peninsula railway. 

The climate is very unpleasant except in the rains when it is 
generally healthy. For four months after the rains fever prevails, 
and from March to June the heat is intense and oppressive. In 
some parts the climate is very injurious especially to Europeans ; but 
Mokh&da, which is considerably above the level of the sea» has a 
climate little inferior to that of Mi,ther&a. During the ten years 
ending 1881 the yearly rainfall averaged 102 inches. 
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The Vaitama in ihe north, the Bh&tsa in tiie centre, and the 
Kiln in the Bonth snpply water to the villages in their neighbourhood 
throughout the jear. In the rest of the snb-diyision the pec^ 
depend on wells and ponds whose water, thoueh generally good, 
fails towards the close of the hot weather (May). In 1881-ffi 
there were 42 ponds, one temporary and three permanent river dam^ 
612 wells fifty-one with and the rest without steps, and 368 riven 
streams and springs. 

The soil is mostly red and stony. The leading crops are rioe^ 
nackni, vari, HI, and khwrdmin Trees grow freely, chiefly teak, aw, 
mangoes, and moha. 

In 1879-80 there were 8880 holdings or khdtds with an average 
area of 26^ acres and an average rental of £1 7«. lid. (Bs. 13-154). 
If equally aivided among the agricultural population, these holdings 
would represent an allotment of 6^ acres at a yearly rent of £1 &. 
2}d. (Bs. 13-1-7). If distributed among the whole population of 
the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 2^ acres and the 
incidence of the land-tax to is, 4^(1. (Us. 1-8-0). 

In 270 Government villages rates were fixed in 1864-65 and 
1865-66 for twenty-six years for the sub-division of ShdhUpur and 
ten years for the petty division of Mokh&da.^ The 207,313 occupied 
acres, at average acre rates of 8|(2. (2 as. 1 pie) for dry crop, and 
68. 7ld. (Bs. 2-12-10) for rice, yielded £10,793 168. (Bs. 107,938). 
The remaining 1 7,900 acres of arable waste were rated at £511 8». 
(Bs. 5114) and alienations at £1537 lis. (Bs. 15,377). Deducting 
alienations £1537 14s. (Bs. 15,377), and adding quit-rents £706 1& 
(Bs.7068) and grass lands £53 ISs. (Bs.539), the total rental of Uw 
270 villages amounted to £12,065 IBs, (Bs. 1,20,659). The following 
statement gives the details : 

Shdhdpw Bent Boll, 1864rSS, 1865-66. 
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In 1881 07,729 people owned 1716 carts, 11,687 plonghs, 
20,672 oxen, 22,665 cows, 7005 buffaloes, 189 horses, 6 asses, and 
5121 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81 of 206,585 acres the total area of tilled laud, 
108,359 acres or 52*4 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 



1 In MokhAda siirvev meMturements have not been yet fully introduoed. I> 
1860-66 ndngar and kdthindi ratea were 6xed and guaranteed for ten yean. At 
guarantee waa extended for a year more and was to have expired in 1876-76. 
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98^226 acrefl 63 were twice cropped. Of the 98^289 acres imder 
tillage grain crops occupied 75^159 acres or 76*4 per cent^ 
80^689 of which were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa, 31^048 under 
ndchin or rdgi Eleusine coracana^ and 13,422 under chenna Panicum 
miliacenm. Pulses occupied 14,364 acres or 14'6 per cent, of which 
40 acres were under gram harbka/ra Cicer arietinum, 3661 under 
cajan pea Umt Cajanus indicus, 221 under horse gram hiUth 
Dolichos biflorus, 9571 under black eram udid Phaseolus mungo, 
and 871 under other pYilses. Oil-seeds occupied 8382 acres or 8*5 
per cent, ail of which was under gingeUy seed tU Sesamum indicum. 
Fibres occupied 330 acres or 0*4 per cent, of which sixty were under 
Bombay hemp san Crotalaria juncea, and 270 under ambddi 
Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied fifty-four acres or 
0*05 per cent^ all under garden produce, fruits and vegetables. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 107,729 people^ 
105,122 or 97-58 per cent were Hindus, 2486 or 2*30 per cent 
Musalm&ns, 93 Christians, 27 P&rsis, and 1 a Jew. The details 
of the Hindu castes are : 919 Br&hmans; 149 Eiyasth Prabhus, 
writers; 788 V&nis, 163 Jains, 214 Idnff&yats, 16 Loh^n^, 14 
BMiiia, and 3 Komtis, traders ; 40,277 Kunbis, 2429 Agris, 764 
Yanj&ris, 237 Ch&rans, 89 Milis, 20 P^h&dis, and 1 K&m&thi, 
husbandmen; 302 Telis, oil-pressers ; 82 8&lis and 17 Khatris, 
weavers; 687 Son&rs, gold and silver smiths; 607 Eumbhilrs, 
potters; 487 Loh&rs, blacksmiths ; 391 Shimpis, tailors ; 345 K&tdris, 
turners; 136 Sutdars, carpenters; 114 Eds^rs, bangle-sellers; 113 
Beld^rs and 36 P&thiurvats, stone-masons ; 9 T^bats, coppersmiths ; 
50 Bh&ts, bards ; 24 Guravs, temple-servants ; 433 Nh&vis, barbers ; 
44 Parits, washermen ; 88 Gkivlis, milk«sellers ; 60 Dhangars^ 
shepherds; 37 Bhois, river-fishers; 3 M&chhis, sea-fishers; 140 
E^ans and 54 Bhandiris, palm-juice drawers; 121 Pardeshis, 
messengers ; 49 Ghisddis, tinkers ; 45 Eh^tiks, butchers ; 45 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers; 25,309 Thikurs, 9887 Eonkanis, 5619 E&thkaris^ 
5065 y&rlis, 36 Yadars, and 2 B^moshis, early tribes ; 937 Ch&mbhijrs, 
leather workers ; 7357 Mh4rs and 82 M^gs, village servants ; 10 
Bhangis, scavengers; 113 Gos&vis and Baf^s, ^ Bhar&dis, 23 
Gondhhs, 21 Jaugams, and 18 Eolhdtisj religious beggars and 
wanderers. 

Salsottet commonly known as the island of Sdlsette, lies in the 
south-west of the district It is bounded qn the north and north- 
east by the Bassein or Thina creek, on the east by the Bassein or 
Th&na creek Ealy&n and Panvel, on the south by the Bombay 
harbour, and on the west by the sea. Its area is 241 sauare miles, 
its (1881) population 108,149^ or 448 to the square mue, and its 
(1880) land revenue £15,330 (Rs. 1,53,800). 

Of its 241 square miles, about thirty-seven are occupied by the! 
lands of alienated villages. The remainder contains 79,486 acres 
or 60*9 per cent of arable land, 13,223 acres or 10*15 per cent of 
nnarable land; 22,653 acres or 17*3 per cent of forest and gnas or 
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^ The revised population (108,149) is about 900 more than the original total given 
above at page 2. 
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harani and 14,912 acres or 11*4 per cent of village sitoB^ roads^ 
ponds, and river beds. From 130,274 acres, the total area of 
Government villages, 17,244 acres have to 6e taken on account of 
alienated land in Government villages. In 1880-81 of the balance 
of 113|030 acres the actnal area of Gcvemment land, 23,477 acres 
or 20*7 per cent were under tillage. 

Along the centre of the island from north to south runs a broad 
range of hills, gradually falling southwards till it sinks into the 
plain near Eurla, and, after a break, crops up again in the southern- 
most point of the island at Trombay. 

Towards the east along the foot of the hills, rough wood-lands 
are separated from the creeks and tidal swamps by a belt of rice 
land prettily wooded and well supplied with ponds. Spurs from the 
main range of central hills run west towards the sea, from which 
they are separated by a wide plain broken by isolated hillocka 
The low-limds are much intersected by tidal creeks, which, especially 
on the north-west, split the sea-face of Silsette into many small 
islands. 

On the west coast the climate is pleasant and equable. In Th^Lna 
the cold weather is agreeable, but the hot weather and the rains are 
oppressiva During the ten years ending 1881 the yearly rainfall 
averaged ninety-eieht inches. 

There are no Ia.rge fresh-water streams. One of the lai^gest 
carries the waste and escape water of the Yeh&r lake southward 
into the M&him creek. Next to the Yehir outlet is perhaps the 
stream which rises at the Kanberi caves and flowing north-west past 
Mandapeshvar falls into the Vesdva creek. The supply of water 
from wells is of &ir quality and is pretty constant. In 1881-82 
there were 294 ponds, one river dam, 2080 wells fori^-six with and 
the rest without steps, and fifty-six rivers streams and springs. 

The soil varies from red to black and sandy black. The 
staple crop is rice, except a small area which is given to ndchni. 
Most of the uplands are reserved for grass for the Bombay 
market. The coast abounds in cocoa gardens, and the palmyra or 
brab-palm g^ws plentifully over most of the island. 

In 1879-80 there were 8808 holdings or Tchaida with an 
average area of 6^ acres and an average rental of £1 12«. 2^ 
(Bs. 16-1-11). If equally divided amongthe agricultural i)opulation, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 2^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 13«. \d. (Bs. 6-8-4). If distributed among the whole 
po})ulation, the share to each would amount to | of an acre and the 
mcidence of the land-tax to 2«. 7^(2. (Be. 1-5). 

In eighty-six Government villages rates were fixed in 1860-61 for 
thirty years. The 57,076 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 2b. 
lid. (Be. 1-0-9) for dry crop, 13«. lOid. (Bs. 6-14-11) for garden lands, 
and 7*. 2|d. (Bs. 8.9-7) for rice, yielded £16,773 12*. (Bs. 1,67,736). 
The remaining 735 acres of arable waste were rated at £1171 8fl 
(Bs. 11,714) and alienations at £976 (Bs. 9760). Dedacting 
alienations £976 (Bs. 9760), and adding quit-rents £258 16#. 
(Bs. 2588) and grass lands £46 6«. (Bs. 463), the total rental of the 
eighty-six villages amounted to £18,250 2«. (Bs. 1^82,501). The 
following statement gives the details : 
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SdlteUe Bent Soil, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 108,149 people owned 2012 carts, 5853 plonghs, 10,098 
Dxen, 4901 cows, 5446 buffaloes, 236 horses, two asses, and 1187 
alieep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 44,393 acres the total area of occupied land, 21,150 
skcres or 47*6 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 23,243 acres 
234 acres were twice cropped. Of the 23,477 acres under tillage 
grain crops occupied 22,094 acres or 94*1 per cent, 21,952 acres 
3f which were under rice bluii Oryza satiya, 131 under ndchni 
Eleusine coracana, and 11 under chenna Fanicum miliaceum. Pulses 
occupied only three acres under black gram udid Phaseolus mungo. 
Fibres occupied 42 acres or 0*2 per cent all under ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 1338 acres or 5*7 per cent, 
of which 212 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens, and 1126 
under vegetables and fruits and other garden crops. No oil-seeds 
were grown. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 108,149 people 75,624 
or 69*92 per cent were Hindus, 7036 or 6*50 per cent Musalmtos, 
24,248 or 22*42 per cent Christians, 948 or 0*87 per cent P^rsis, 
and 293 or 0*27 per cent Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
2078 Br^mans ; 996 Edyasth Prabhns, 46 Brahma-Eshatris, and 

42 P4t4ne Prabhus, writers ; 986 Y^nis, 440 Jdins, 133 Lohdnds, 

43 Ling&yats, 34 Komtis, 28 Bh&tiiLs, and 2 Ti.mbolis, traders ; 
17,895 Kunbis, 14,928 Agris and Kolis, 730 MAlis, 216 Vanjiris, 
118 Kdm&this, 12 Ch&rans, and 10 Kdchis, husbandmen; .184 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 127 Sdlis, weavers; 16 R&nls, tape-makers; 
15 Khatris, weavers; 9 Eoshtis, weavers; 2 San gars, blanket- 
makers; 1070 Sutdrs, carpenters; 992 Son&rs, gold and silver- 
fimiths; 770 Eumbhiirs, potters; 316 Lohdi%, Macksmiths; 254 
Shimpis, tailors; 231 E^&rs, bangle-sellers; 149Beldihrs, masons; 
148 Jingars, saddlers ; 9 Timbats, coppersmiths ; 4 Edtdris, turners ; 
194 GuravB, temple servants ; 11 Bhdts, bards ; 526 Nhdvis, barbers ; 
691 Parits, washermen ; 606 Dhangars, shepherds ; 296 Oavlis, milk- 
sellers ; 321 Ehdrvis, sailors ; 284 Bhois, river-fishers ; 104 'M&ngelis, 
fishermen; 1237 Bhand&ris and 14 Ealans, palm- juice drawers; 
526 Pardeshis, messengers; 54 Ehdtiks, butchers; 41 Buruds, 
bamboo-workers ; 17,929 Eonkanis, 1045 7drlisJ029 Edthkaris, 713 
ThiLkurs, 377 Vadars, 42 Bhils, 15 R&moshis, and 8 Ydffhris, early 
bribes; 1048 Chdmbh&rs and 70 Mochis, leather-workers; 5016 
Mh^rs and 142 Mdngs, village servants ; 85 Bhangis, scavengers ; 55 
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DhedS; sweepers; 128 Gk>BiTi8 and Bairdgis^ 40Grondhlis^ 18 Jangams, 
12 Kolhdtis, 11 Odradis, and 8 Bfaaridis, religions b^gars and 
wanderers. 

Kalya'n is bounded on the north by the JJlb&R and the 
Bh^tsa rivers which separate it from Bhiwndi and ShiSlL&par^ on 
the east by ShAh&par and Mnrb&d^ on the sonth by Karjat and 
Panvel^ and on the west by the Persik range of hills. Its area is 278 



square miles, its (1881) population 77^988^ or 280 to the square mile, 
and its (1880) land revenue £18,907 (Rs. 1,39,070). 

Of its 278 square miles 10*25 are occupied by the lands of 
alienated villages. The rest contains 100,716 acres or 58*8 per cent 
of arable land, 26,097 acres or 15*2 per cent of unarable land^ 12,285 
acres or 7*2 per cent of forest, and 82,262 acres or 18'8 per cent of 
village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. From 100,716 acres the 
total arable area, 1 783 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 98,933 
acres the area of Government arable land, 42,108 acres or 42-5 per 
cent were under tillage. 

The sub-division is triangular in form, the narrowest tract or the 
vertex being in the north. The west is a rich open plain. In the 
south and east, ranges of hills, running parallel with the boundary 
line, throw out spurs into the heart of the sub-division. For the 
transport of produce Kaly^n has the advantage of the large tidal 
TJlhds creek, and of the Peninsula railway to the Tal'pass in the 
north-east and to the Bor pass in the south-east 

Except that the heat of April and May is accompanied by 
disagreeable east winds, and that fever is prevalent in the cold 
season, the climate of Ealy&n is &irly healthy and agreable. The 
rainfall is uniform. During the ten years ending 1881 it averaged 
eighty-six inches, 

Kaly&n is watered by three rivers, the K&lu in the north flowing 
from east to west, the Ulh&s flowing through the sub-division from 
south to north, and the Bh&tsa, the largest of the three, flowing 
south- west along the northern boundary of the sub-division. The 
Bh&tsa receives the water of the two other streams not far from the 
head of the Thi.na or Bassein creek. In the beds of these rivers water 
remains in pools throughout the year, but in other parts of the sab- 
division the want of water is seriously felt during the hot season. 
The K&lu is navigable to country craft of about ten tons as far as Pise 
Bandar about nine miles above Kalyin, and boats of small tonnage 
get up the Bh&tsa as far as ihe village of V^undre about ten miks 
from Kalyin. In 1881-82 there were 107 ponds, 983 wells seventy-six 
with and the rest without steps, and 197 rivers streams and springs. 

The prevailing soil is black, and the east, though rocky in 
parts, is excellent pasture land. A tract of land near Kaljta, 
where rice is grown during the monsoon, has a second crop of onions, 
vegetables, and other garden produce, raised during the fair season 
by pond and well water. 

1 The revised population (77,088) is about 330 more than the original total givea 
above at page 2. 
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In 1858-59, when survey rates were introduced, 9196 holdings or 
hhatds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 9322 holdings, with 
an ayerage area of lOf acres and an average rental of £1 9s. Hid. 
(Rs. 14-15-11). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4^ acres at a yearly 
reut of I2s. 11{(2. (Rs. 6-7-10). If distributed among the whole 
population, the share to each would amount to li acres and the 
incidence of the land-tax to 2«. 9}(f. (Bs. 1-6-6). 

In 221 Government villages rates were fixed in 1858-59 for 
thirty years. The 90,608 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 
6f(i. {4:08. bps.) for dry crop, 6*. lid. (Rs. 3-7-4) for garden lands, 
and 78. 4d. (Rs. 8-10-8) for rice, yielded £13,324 14*. (Rs. 1,83,247). 
The remaining 5595 acres of arable waste were rated at £285 12^. 
(Rs. 2856) and alienations at £1437 2s. (Rs. 14,371). Deducting 
atienatious £1437 28. (Rs. 14,371), and adding quit-rents £20 lis* 
(Rs.207) and grass lands £3 (Rs. 30), the total rental of the 221 
villages amounted to £13,634 6s. (Rs. 1,36,343). The following 
statement gives the details : 

Kalydn Bent Roll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 77,988 people owned 2333 carts, 8775 ploughs, 12,840 
oxen, 9898 cows, 9030 buffaloes, forty-three horses, fifty asses, and 
2043 sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 90,603 acres the total area of occupied land, 48,999 
acres or 54*08 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 41,604 
acres 504 were twice cropped. Of the 42,108 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 37,843 acres or 89'8 per cent, 32,576 of which 
were under rice hhat Oryza sativa, 3979 under nachwi Eleusine 
coracana, and 1288 under chenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses 
occupied 2787 acres or 6*6 per cent, of which 818 were under gram 
harhhara Cicer arietinum, 105 under cajan pea tur Cajanus indicus, 
34 under green gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 1313 under black 
£pram udid Phaseolus mungo, and 517 under other pulses. Oil-seeds 
occupied 895 acres or 2*1 per cent, all under gingelly seed til 
Sesamum indicum. Fibres occupied 310 acres or 0*7 per cent all 
under amhddi Hibiscus cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 
273 acres or 0*6 per cent, all of them under fruits vegetables and 
other garden produce. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 77,988 people 72,248 
or 92-64 per cent were Hindus, 5283 or 6*77 per cent Musalm&ns, 
B 310—87 
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292 or 0*87 per cent P&rsis, 143 or 0'18 per cent diristians^ and 
22 Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are 2292 Br4hnians; 
581 K&yasth Prabhus and 9 P&t&ne Prabhas, writers ; 833 Vinis, 
218 Loh&n&s, 34 Bh&tids^ 18 Jains and 15 Lingdyats^ traders; 
19,970 Kanbis, 22,449 Igris, 163 Mdlis, 124 Gb4rans, 53 
Vanj&ris, 44 K^m^this^ and 33 Kdchis, husbandmen ; 267 TeUs^ 
oil-pressers ; 106 Khatris, weavers ; 13 Sdlis^ weavers ; 556 Son&rs, 
gold and silver-smiths ; 509 Kumbh&rs^ potters; 277 Shimpis, tailors ; 
265 Loh&rs^ blacksmiths; 220 Satdrs, carpenters; 144 KiLsilrs, 
bangle-sellers; 45 Beldirs and 10 P4tharvats, stone-masons; 
25 Kdtdris^ turners ; one T^mbat^ coppersmith ; 30 Gnravs^ temple- 
servants ; 369 Nh^vis, barbers ; 93 rarits^ washermen ; 206 Dhan- 
garSy shepherds ; 29 Gavlis^ milk-sellers, 634 Bhois, river-fiahers; 
15 M&ngel&s^ fishermen ; 309 Pardeshis^ messengers ; 97 Baruds, 
bamboo-workers ; 21 Bhandaris and 20 Kdlans, palm-juiod 
drawers; 17 Ghisidis^ tinkers; 13 Eh^tiks, butchers; one Halviii 
sweetmeat-maker; 5322 E^thkaris, 4915 Th&kurs, 2976 Konkanis, 
589 Kolis, 144 Vadars, 37 Virlis, 23 Vighris, and one Bhil, early 
tribes; 641 Ch&mbh4rs and 194 Mochis^ leather- workers ; 5807 
Mhdrs and 68 M^ngs^ village servants; 51 Bhangis^ scavengers; 
49 Kaikidis, 125 Gos&vis and Bair&gis, 75 Kolh^tis, 47 Oondhlis, 
38 Bharddis^ 29 Ydsudevs, 24 JangamSj 12 Johdris^ and 3 Joshis, 
religious beggars and wanderers. 

Murba^d, in the east of the district^ is boanded on the north bj 
the Olu and Sh&u rivers which separate it from Sh4h^pur^ on the 
east by the Sahy^ris and the Ahmadnagar and Poena aistricts, on 
the south by Ejsirjat and the Poena district^ and on the west by 
Ealy^n. Its area is 351 square miles, its (1881) population 63,932 
or 182 to the square mile, and its (1880) land revenue £9060 
(Rs. 90,600). 

Of its 351 square miles I Of are occupied by the lands of alienated 
or part-alienated villages. The remainder contains 127,495 acres 
or 58*5 per cent of arable land, 16,498 acres or 7*5 per cent of 
Government forests, 61,072 acres or 28*04 per cent of public 
-pastures and forest land, 7875 acres or 3*6 per cent of grass or 
kuran, and 4820 acres or 2*2 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, 
and river-beds. Prom 217,760 acres the total area of the Govern- 
ment villages, 341 acres have to be taken on account of alienated 
land in Government villages. In 1880-81, of the balance of 
217,419 acres the actual area of Government land, 61,550 acres or 
23-7 per cent were under tillage. 

Most of the sub-division is very hilly and is fairly wooded, though 
the trees are of no great size. The only large area of level land is 
in the east towards the foot of the Sahy&dris. Murb^ is difficult 
of access, and suffers from the want of means of exporting its 
produce. The people are mostly Th^Unirs, Kolis, and Mar&th&, the 
Th^kurs and Kolis being found in villages below the Sahy&dris and 
the Mar&thds in the west. 

In the hot weather, the climate is oppressive though not unhealthy, 
and after the rains and in the cold season it is very feverish. The 
rainfall in the villages near the Sahyidris is very heavy, but al J 
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Mnrbdd in the west it has averaged ninety inches daring the ten 
years ending 1881. 

The supply of water is scanty. Two chief rivers, the KAlu in the 
north and the Murbddi in the centre, pass throagh Marb^. These 
rivers cease to run and the wells dry early in the hot season. The 
water supplied by wells is fairly good. In 1881 -82 there were forty- 
three ponds, 565 wells fiffcy-nine with and the rest without steps, 
and 229 rivers streams and springs. 

The soil of Morb^ is poor. The uplands are of little or no value 
except as supplying brushwood for manure. There is no market for 
the grass. The staple crop is rice, but small quantities of ndchni, 
vari, and til are also grown. 

In 1879-80, 7180 holdings or khdtds were recorded with an 
average area of 14^ acres and an average rental of £1 5«. Sid. 
(Bs. 12-12-5). If equally divided among the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 78. 4^d. (Rs. 3-10-9). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
lf§ acres and the incidence of the land-tax to Sa, 2}t2. (Rs.1-9-11). 

In 170 Government villages rates were fixed in 1859-60 for thirty 
years. The 101,679 occupied acres, at average acre rates of 4rf. 
(2 as. Sps.) for dry crop, and Qs. 2d. (Rs. 3-1-4) for rice, yielded 
£8750 48. (Rs. 87,502). The remaining 6049 acres of arable waste 
were rated at £186 (Rs. 1860) and alienations at £498 10«. (Rs. 4985). 
Deducting alienations £498 10«. (Rs. 4985), and adding quit-rents 
£213 88. (Rs. 2134) and grass lands £12 68. (Rs. 123), the total 
rental of the 170 villages amounted to £9161 18«. (Rs. 91,619). The 
following statement gives the details : 

Mwrbdd Bent Boll, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 63,934 people owned 974 carts, 8499 ploughs, 15,452 
oxen, 13,137 cows, 6084 bufEaloes, 167 horses, three asses, and 2109 
sheep and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 101,691 acres the total area of occupied land, 50,272 
acres or 49*4 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 51,419 acres 
131 acres were twice cropped. Of the 51,550 acres under tillage, 
grain crops occupied 42,714 acres or 82*8 per cent, 24,443 of which 
were unaer rice hhdt Oryza sativa; 13,763 underndcAnt Bleusine 
coracana; and 4508 under cheuTia Panicum miliaceum. Pulses 
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occapied 4882 acres or 9*4 per oent^ of which 86 were under gram 
harbhara Gicer arietinnm, 11 under cajan pea tur Cajanaa indiciiB, 
852 tinder horse gram kulitli Dolichos bifloros ; 3546 under blad: 
gram udtd Phaseolns mango^ 5 under peas vdtdna Pisum sativaraj 
and 832 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 2663 acres or 5'2 
per cent^ all under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. Fibres 
occupied 1817 acres or 25 per cent, of which 841 acres were under 
Bombay hemp «an Crotalariajuncea, and 476 under ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied twenty-four acres, of 
which three acres were under chillies mirchi Capsicum frateaceni, 
and twenty-one under vegetables fruits and other garden prodnoe. 

The 1881 population retarns show, that of 63,932 people 62,290 
or 97*43 per cent Hindus, 1640 or 2*56 per cent MusalmAns, and 
two P&rsis. The details of the Hindu castes are : 535 Brdhmans ; 
296 KAyasth Prabhas, writers; 478 Jains, 330 Vdnis, and 204 
Lingdyats, traders ; 30,717 Kunbis, 3662 Agris, 215 Chd-rans, 189 
Yanjaris, 69 Mdlis, 7 K^his, and 5 K&miithis, husbandmen ; 194 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 52 S^lis and 4 Koshtis, weavers; 3 Elhairia, 
weavers; 383 Kambh&rs, potters; 363 Son&rs, gold and silver- 
smiths; 319 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 232 Edt&ris, tamers ; 99 Sutars, 
carpenters; 80 Shimpis, tailors; 37 Eas4rs, bangle-sellers; 27 
Beld^rs, masons ; 9 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 39 Bh4ts, bards ; 26 
Quravs, temple servants ; 264 Nhivis, barbers; 17 Pants, wadier- 
men ; 43 Dhangars, shepherds ; 2 Gavlis, milk-sellers ; 35 Bhoia, 
river-fishers; 4 Mdngel^s, fishermen; 91 Pardeshis, messengers; 
63 Kdlans and 1 6 Bhanddris,palm-]uice drawers ; 47 Barads, bamboo- 
workers; 39 KMtiks, butchers; 11,866 Thikurs, 3047 Konkanis, 
2633 K^thkaris, and 127 Yadars, early tribes; 450 Ch^mbhirs, 
leather- workers ; 5366 Mhdrs and 47 Mangs, village servants ; 77 
Oosdvis and Bairdgis, 27 Gk)ndhli8, 3 Bhar&dis, and 2 Jangama, 
religious beggars and wanderers. 

Fanvel includes the petty division of Uran. It lies in the south- 
west of the district, and is bounded on the north by Ealy^^ on the 
east by Karjat, on the south by Pen in EoUba, and on the west 
by the Bombay harbour and S^sette. Its area is 307 square miles, 
its (1881) population 101,181^ or 329*6 to the square mile, and its 
(1880) land revenue £19,814 (Rs. 1,98,140). 

Of 307 square miles, 91 are occapied by the lands of alienated 
villages. The remainder contains 76,691 acres or 55*4 per ceat 
of arable land; 8959 acres or 6*5 per cent of unarable land; 
39,132 acres or 28*3 per cent of forest land; 4021 acres or 2*9 per 
cent of salt land ; 6926 acres or 5*01 per cent of village sites^ roads, 
ponds, and river beds; and 2512 acres or 1*8 per cent of surveyed 
alienated land in Government villages. From 138,241 acres the 
total area of the Government villages, 2512 acres have to be taken 
on account of alienated land in Government villages. In 1880-81 
of the balance of 135,729 acres the actual area of Government land, 
49,830 acres or 36*7 per cent were under tillage. 



1 The revised population (101,181) is about 2700 more than the origiiiAl total giras 
above at page 2. 
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Panvel has along its eastern bonndary the lofty B&va Malang^ 
M^tlier&n^ and Prabal ranges^ and the M&nikgad range on the south- 
east. It is traversed from north (Ulva) to south (S^) by the 
E^am&la or Funnel Hill range which is almost denuded of forest, 
while on either side of the creek^ which separates Uran from the 
sub-division^ lie extensive salt-rice lands reclaimed from the sea and 
very extensive salt pans. In the IJran petty division there is 
another but lower range of hills. 

Panvel has many natural advantages. Its sea-board gives it the 
command of water carriage to Bombay, and the Ei>landri and 
P^t^lganga which partly enclose the sub-division, and numerous 
other navigable streams and creeks which intersect the salt-rice 
lands, afford ea^ water carriage, while the Bombay-Poona road 
supplies excellent land communication. 

The climate, though damp and unhealthy for Europeans, is 
temperate except in the hot weather when it is extremely warm. 
Cholera prevails at times in the hot weather and in the rains ; and 
there is much fever during the cold months. The rainfall is abundant 
and regular, averaging over 100 inches. During the ten years 
ending 1881 the yearly fall averaged 107 inches. 

Several small streams flow down the western slopes of the 
M&ther^ hills and gather into the K^undri river. At Panvel^ 
nine miles from the sea, the K^undri meets the tide and below 
Panvel it is navigable for boats of thirty tons at high tides. In the 
extreme south the Pdtdlganga with a winding westerly course falls 
into the south-east comer of the Bombay harbour. It is navigable 
for boats of twenty-five tons as far as S4i about six miles from its 
mouth, and for boats of twelve tons as far as Apta eight miles above 
S^L Panvel, Ghota, P&la, Qulsunda, and Vindhane depend on their 
streams for their supply of water, which, except at Qulsunda where 
it is abundant, becomes scantv in the hot weather. The water of 
most of the wells and ponds also fails towards the end of the 
hot season. In 1881-82, there were 195 ponds, four river dams, 
898 wells ninety-three with and 805 without steps, and 179 rivers 
streams and springs. 

The soil is red, a little stony, and moderately rich. Rice is the 
staple crop, but ndchni and vari are also grown. In the west the soil 
is salt and much salt rice is grown. The khd/rs or salt-rice lands 
are of two kinds, the red soils in the inland parts under the hills 
and the black soils which cover a much larger area near the coast 
and creek banks. 

In 1856-57, when the survey rates^ were introduced, 12,930 
holdings or hhdtds were recorded. In 1879-80 there were 18,105 
holdings, with an average area of 6} acres and an average rental of 
£1 Ss, 10 Jd. (Rs. 14-8-7). If equally divided among the agricultural 
population, these holdings would represent an allotment of 2^ 
acres at a yearly rent of 128. lO^d. (Rs. 6-6-10). If distribated 
among the whole population of the sub-division, the share to each 
would amount to ^J of an acre and the incidence of the la^d-tax to 
S^.lOJd. (Re. 1-15-3). 
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In 238 Government yiilages rates were fixed in 1856-57 and 
1866-67^ for thirty years for the snb-division of Panvel and twenty 
years for the petty-division of Uran. The 83,864 occupied acres, 
at average acre rates of 8|(2. (5 as. 7 ps.) for dry crop, 8a. 7f d. 
(Rs. 4-5-1) for garden lands, and 7«. 6|d. (Bs. 3-12-2) for rice, 
yielded £17,946 10«. (Rs. 1,79,465). The remaining 4766 acres of 
arable waste were rated at £593 28. (Rs. 5931) and alienations at 
£3730 188. (R& 37,309). Deducting alienations £3730 18«. (Bs. 
37,309), and adding quit-rents £381 (Rs. 3810) and grass lands £26 
(Rs. 260), the total rental of the 238 villages amounted to £18,946 
12s. (Rs. 1,89,466), The following statement gives the details : 

Panvel Bent BoU, 1879-80. 
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In 1881 101,181 people owned 1200 carts, 8599 ploughs, 13,976 
oxen, 11,088 cows, 10,372 buffaloes, 109 horses, nine asses^ and 
4080 sheep and goats. 

In 1 880-81, of 84,281 acres the total area of occupied land, 34,815 
or 41*3 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 49,466 acres 364 
were twice cropped. Of the 49,830 acres under tillage, grain crops 
occupied 46,535 or 93*4 per cent, 43,936 of which were under rice 
bhdt Oryza sativa, 1859 under ndchni Eleusine coracana, and 
740 under chenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 2382 acres 
or 4*7 per cent, of which 1868 were under gram harbhara Cicer 
arietinum, 10 under cajan pea tur Cajanus in£cus, 16 under green 
gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 124 under black gram udid Phaaeolus 
mungo, and 364 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 434 acres 
or 0*8 per cent, all of it under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicom. 
Fibres occupied 29 acres or 0*05 per cent all xxnAer ambddi Hibiscus 
cannabinus. Miscellaneous crops occupied 450 acres or 0*9 per 
cent, of which 16 were under sugarcane ii8 Saccharum officinarum, 
and 434 under fruits vegetables and other garden crops. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 101,181 people 94^144 
or 93*04 per cent were Hindus, 5920 or 5*85 per cent Musahiufais, 
500 or 0*49 per cent Jews, 486 or 0*48 per cent Christians^ and 
131 or 0*12 per cent P^rsis. The details of the Hindu castes are: 
8476 Br&hmans; 904 Kdyasth Prabhus, and 101 P&t^ne Prabhns^ 
writers; 1123 Y^nis, 328 Jains, 166 Loh^Ui^, and 72 Ling&yats, 
traders; 41,992 Agris, 16,177 Kunbis, 749 M^is, 106 K&m&this, 
69 Yanjdris, and 51 Ch&r&nB, husbandmen and gardeners; 132 
Telis, oil-pressers ; 39 Rang£ris, dyers ; 25 S&lis^ weavers; 1143 
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SoDdrs^ gold and silver smitlis ; 662 Sutdrs^ carpenters ; 484 
Enmbh&rs^ potters; 358 LoMrs^ blacksmiths; 211 E^Ls^rs^ bangle- 
sellers; 173 Sbimpis^ tailors; 171 Beldirs and 9 P^tharvats^ 
stone-masons; 15 T^bats^ coppersmiths; 75 Gnravs, temple 
servants ; 26 Ghadshis^ singers ; 5 Bhats, bards ; 664 Nh&vis, 
barbers; 124 Parits^ washermen ; 411 Dhangars^ shepherds ; 315 
Gravlis^ milk-sellers ; 147 Bhois, river-fishers ; 118 Kh&rvis, sailors ; 
629 Bhanddris and 316 K&lans, palm-jaice drawers ; 372 Pardeshis, 
messengers ; 207 Barads, bamboo- workers ; 24 Ghis&dis, tinkers ; 
8 Ehdtiks^ butchers; 8 Halv^is sweetmeat-makers; 6 Lodhis^ 
labourers; 7636 Konkanis, 4309 K&thkaris, 3611 Thikors, 387 Bhils, 
107 Yadars and 29 Eaik^is, early tribes ; 1092 Ch^mbh&rs, leather, 
workers ; 4429 Mhdrs and 71 Mangs^ village servants; 29 Bbangis^ 
scavengers; 77 Gos&vis and Bairdgis^ 76 Jangams^ 70 Gondhlis^ 
28 Bharadis, and 2 Chitrakathis, religious beggars and wanderers. 

Earjat, in thesoath-east of the district, includes the petty-division 
of 'Kh&\&puT. It is bounded on the north by Kaly^ andMurb^^ on 
the east by the Sahy&dris which separate it from the M^val sub- 
division of Poona^ on the south by Pen in Kol^ba^ and on the west 
by the M&ther&n hills and Panvel. Its area is 353 square miles^ its 
(1881) population 82,063 » or 232 to the square mile, and its (1880) 
land revenue £12,061 (Rs. 1,20,610). 

Of its 353 square miles, thirty-two are occupied by the lands of 
alienated villages. The remainder contains 81,203 acres or 39*4 

!)er cent of arable land, 50,522 acres or 24*5 per cent of unarable 
and, 46,476 acres or 22*6 per cent of forest, and 27,239 acres or 
13*2 per cent of village sites, roads, ponds, and river beds. From 
81,203 arable acres, 515 the area of alienated land in Government 
villages has to be taken. In 1880-81, of the balance of 80,688 acres 
the area of arable Government land, 41,476 acres or 51*4 per cent 
were under tillage. 

Karjat is the rough hilly tract between the Sahy^ris and the 
M&therdn hills. Along its northern side, the country is prettily 
diversified with hills and dales, the low lands divided into rice fields 
and the higher grounds covered with teak, din, and other common 
forest trees and a little blackwood. Towards the east, near the 
Sahy^dris the country becomes very rugged, the woodlands thicken 
into forest, and the fiat rice grounds disappear. 

The climate varies greatly at different seasons. In January and 
February the nights and early mornings are sometimes excessively 
cold, and in the hot months, except on the hill tops, the heat is 
most oppressive. During the ten years ending 1881 the rainfall 
averaged 121 inches. 

The UlhAs, with the DhAvri Chil&r Posri and other tributaries, 
and the P&tdlganga have their source near the Bor pass in the 
Sahy^ris and fiow, the Ulh^ with a northerly and the P&t&lganga 
with a north-westerly course. Except in pools these streams are 
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dry daring the hofc season. The rainfall thoagh nsnally less than 
in Thdna is generally sufficient^ and a failure of the rice crop is rare. 
But the storage of water is defective^ and during the hot season the 
supply of drinking water is very scanty. In 1881-82 th^re wero 
eighty-six ponds^ three riyer dams, 642 wells seventy-fiye with and 
the rest without steps^ and 302 rivers streams and springs. 

The rice soil is a sticky blacky richer than most of the district 
except Panvel. The uplands are reddish. The staple crops arerioe^ 
ndchni and vari. 

In 1879-80 11,287 holdings or khitds yi^ere recorded, with an 
average area of 6-^ acres and an average rental of £1 Is. 3}dL 
(Rs. 10-10-6). If equally dividedamong the agricultural population, 
these holdings would represent an allotment of 4^ acres at a yearly 
rent of 14«. 9|^. (Rs. 7-6-5). If distributed among the whole 
population of the sub-division, the share to each would amount to 
one acre and the incidence of the land-tax to S«. Ifd. (Re. 1-8*11). 

In 273 Government villages rates were fixed in 1854-55 and 
1855-56 for thirty years. The 75,762 occupied acres, at average 
acre rates of 2\d. (1 anna 5 piea) for dry crop, la, \0\d. (15 as.) for 
garden land, and 7*. 3d. (Ks. 3-10) for rice, yielded £11,688 &. 
(Rs. 1,16,884). The remaining 484 acres of arable waste were 
rated at £159 128. (Rs. 1596) and alienations at £941 (Rs. 9410). 
Deducting alienations £941 (Rs. 9410), and adding q ait-rents 
£173 Qs. (Rs. 1733) and grass lands £14 8«. (Rs. 144), the total 
rental of the 273 villages amounted to £12,035 14«. (Rs. 1,20,857). 
The following statement gives the details : 

Ka/rjat Bent Boll, 1879-80, 
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In 1881 82,062 people owned 1274 carts, 8958 ploughs, 14,210 
oxen, 14,629 cows, 10,761 buffaloes, ninety-two horses, and 4166 sheep 
and goats. 

In 1880-81, of 75,766 acres the total area of tilled land, 35,794 
or 47*2 per cent were fallow. Of the remaining 39,972 acres 1504 
were twice cropped. Of the 41,476 acres under tillage, g^rain crops 
occupied 38,796 or 93*5 per cent, 31,715 of which were under rice 
that Oryza sativa, 4807 under ndchni Eleusine coracana, and 2273 
under ehenna Panicum miliaceum. Pulses occupied 2210 acres 
or 5*3 per cent, of which 270 were under gram harhhara Cioer 
arietinum, 120 under cajan pea tur Cajanus inmoua, 39 under green 
gram mug Phaseolus radiatus, 361 undfer black gram lidid Phaaeolm 
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mango^ and 1420 under other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 458 acres or Chapter XIII. 
1*1 per cent, the whole under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. Sub-dhriioni. 
Miscellaneous crops occupied 13 acres, three of which were under 
sugarcane U8 Saccharum officinarum, and ten under other garden Kabjat. 

crops. No fibres were grown. 

The 1881 population returns show, that of 82,063 people 78,059 People, 

or 95*12 per cent were Hindus, 3732 or 4'54 per cent Musalm^ns, ^^^^' 

152 or 0*18 pe^ cent Christians, 76 Jews, and 44 Pdrsis. The 
details of the Hindu castes are 2652 Br^mans; 530 K^yasth 
Prabhus, writers ; 817 Vdnis, 159 Jains, and 68 Ling^yats, traders; 
29,326 Kunbis, 10,194 Agris, 199 Vanj^ris, 113 M41is, 49 Chdrans, 
SO K&m&QnB, and 7 Hetkaris, husbandmen; 567 Telis, oil-pressers; 
61 Eoshtis, weavers; 30 S&lis, weavers; 6 Khatris, weavers; 2 
Sangars, blanket-makers; 673 Son&rs, gold and silver smiths; 509 
Eumbh&rs, potters ; 337 Loh&rs, blacksmiths ; 212 Shimpis, tailors ; 
203 Beld&rs and 16 P&tharvats, stone masons ; 158 Sutdrs, cra- 
penters; 114 Kj&q&ts, bangle-sellers; 55 K^t^s, turners; 9 
T4mbats, coppersmiths ; 215 Guravs, temple servants ; 15 Bhats, 
bards ; 12 Bhorpis, mimics ; 11 Ghadshis, singers ; 560 Nh&vis, 
barbers; 235 Parits, washermen; 629 Dhangars, shepherds ; 516 
Gavlis, milk-sellers; 240 Bhois, river-fishers ; 425 K&lans and 61 
Bhand&ris, pahn-juice drawers ; 246 Pardeshis, messengers ; 86 
Buruds, bamboo-workers; 20 Ghisfidis, tinkers; 17 Kh&tiks, 
butchers ; and one Halv&i, sweetmeat-maker; 8616 Th&kurs, 6586 
K&thkaris, 8719 Konkanis, 48 Yadars, and one Bhil, early tribes; 
927 Chi&mbhdrs and 80 Mochis, leather-workers ; 7159 Mh&rs and 
107 Mings, village servants; 41 Dheds, sweepers; 11 Bhangs, 
scavengers ; 190 Gosivis and Bair&gis, 65 Jangams, 71 Bhar&dis, 
34 GondUis, 13 KoMtis, and 5 Yisudevs, reUgious beggars and 
wanderers. 
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Ths petty state of Jawhij* in Th^na lies between 19^ 43' and 
20° 5' north latitude and 72° 55' and 73° 20' east longitude. It has 
an area of about 500 square miles,^ a population^ according to the 
1881 census^ of about 48^000 souls or ninety to the square mile^ 
and for the five years ending 1880^ an average yearly revenue of 
nearly £10,000 (Rs. 1,00,000). 

Jawhdr is surrounded by Thina, D&h&nvL and Mokhida lie on 
the north, Mokh^Lda on the east, Y^a on the south, and 
D^hdnu and M^him on the west. Most of the state is a plateau 
raised about 1000 feet above the Eonkan plain. Except towards 
the south and west where it is somewhat level, the country is 
hilly and rocky with numerous rivers streams and large forests. 
Its chief streams are the Deharji, the Surya, the Pinjidi, and the 
Y^h. Except the Ydgh which flows into the Damanganga these 
streams fall into the Yaitarna. The Deharji and the burva have 
their sources in Jawh^r, and the Pinjali rises in the Shir pass 
near Ehoddle and forms the southern boundary of the state. The 
Y^h rises below Yatvad and flows north, forming the eastern 
boundary of the state. The lands of Jawhdr are distributed over 
three sub-divisions, or mahdla, Malv^da with an area of about 150 
8(|uare miles and a population of nearly 20,000 souls, Kariyat Haveli 
with 860 square miles and nearly 25,000 inhabitants, and Ganjdd 
with 30 square miles and nearly 5000 inhabitants. 

At Jawhdr, which is on a tableland, the water-supply is defective, 
the springs in the neighbouring valleys being small and much below 
the level of the town. The Chief has improved the water-supply 
by enlarging the Surya reservoir and by embanking a low piece of 
ground. Both these works are (1882) in progress. 

Though from its height above the sea it is decidedly cooler than 
the rest of Th&na, the Jawh&r climate is variable and feverish. A 
heavy rainfall, lasting from June to October and averaging about 120 
inches,^ is followed by nearly three months of damp weather, warm 
at first, and later on often chilly. After December comes a gradual 
change, until, in February or March, the hot season sets in. The 
heat is great in the lower villages, but on the raised plateau on 
which Jawh&r stands it is less severe than in other parts of Th&na. 
The climate in the hot-weather is like that of Mokh^a and N^ik, 
the nights being always cool. No record of thermometer readings 
has been kept. 

^ In Mr. Molock's opinion the area of the state is about 800 square miles. 
*The details are, 1873, 8516; 1874, 122*94; 1875, 14343; 1876, 105 1 ; 1877, 
62-27 ; 1878, 180*67 ; 1879, 131*55 ; 1880, 119*28; 1881, 11M6. 
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Except good building stone^ nothing ia known about tbe 
Jawhir minerals. The chief forest trees are teak, sag^ Teciona 
grandis; blackwood, siaam, Dalbergiasissoo; JcAoir, Acacia catecha; 
din^ Terminalia tomentosa ; pahis, Butea frondosa ; Hvcls, Ongeinia 
dalbergioides; kaiam, Stephegyne parvifolia; dsam, Briedelia retoaa; 
and hed, Nanclea cordif olia. ^ongh the reckless forest managemeoi 
of former Chiefs has left few trees fit for catting, there is no yillage 
without its forest. The timber season begins about November and 
closes before the rains set in. The bulk of the timber is carried to 
Manor in the M^him sub-diyision, and thence shipped to Grogha 
Traders are allowed to cut timber under a permit. When leare is 
given, twenty-five per cent of the fees are recovered at once, and an 
agreement made regarding the time for cutting and carrying awsj 
the timber. After the trees are cut, they are inspected by the 
mahdlkari, the head sab-divisional revenue officer, and, when he is 
satisfied that the agreement has been properly carried out, the timber 
is allowed to be taken away. During the fair season, tolls or noMs 
are set at suitable points along the chief timber routes^ and tbe 
cartmen's permits are examined. Including a charge of 6d. (as. 4) 
for marking, a cart of timber has to pay 6s. 9d. (Bs. 3-6)^ either for 
one trip or for as many trips as it can make during the eight mondis. 
In 1878 an attempt was made to introduce some system into the forest 
cuttings by fixings in each year, the parts of the forest in which 
catting may go on. The forest establishment, consisting of one 
inspector and two peons, is kept up only daring the eight working 
months. In 1881 the forest receipts amounted to £8290 (Rs. 82,900) 
and the charges to £158 (Bs. 1580). The Domestic AniTnalft are 
cows, buffaloes, bullocks, sheep, and horses. The cows vary in price 
from £1 to £2 10s. (Bs.10-Bs.25) and the he-buffaloes from £2 
to £5 (Bs.20-Bs.50). Of Wild Animals there are the Tiger, vdgh, 
Felis tigris ; the Panther, bibla, Felis pardus ; the Bear, ctsh^, 
Ursus labiatus ; the Hyasna, taras, HysBna striata ; the Fox, kkokad or 
Zofert, Vulpesbengalensis; the Jackal, /coZAa, Canis aureus; the sdmbhar, 
Busa aristotelis; the Spotted Deer, chiial, Axis maculatus; the 
Barking Deer, bhekar, Cervulus aureus ; and the Wild Dog, kolsunda, 
Cuon rutilans. 

According to the 1881 census the population was 48,556 of whom 
47,964 were Hindus, 501 were Musalmdns, and ninety-one were 
Christians, P^rsis, and Others. Of the total number of 48,556 soak, 
25,174 or 51*8 per cent were males and 23,382 or 48*1 per cent 
were females. In 1881 there were 116 villages of which 102 had 
less than 1000 inhabitants, eleven had between 1000 and 2000^ and 
three between 2000 and 3000. There were also 9375 hoosee of 
which 8307 were occupied and 1068 unoccupied. Of 48,556 the 
total population 41,095 (20,895 males, 20,200 females) or 84*63 per 
cent were early tribes. Of the early tribes 21,816(11,135 males, 
10,681 females) or 53*08 per cent of the whole were Varlis; 
7671 (3873 males, 3798 females) Th&kurs; 3246 (1659 males, 
1587 females) Edthkaris or E^thodis, and 8862 (4228 males, 4134 
females) other early tribes. Besides the early tribes there were 
5943 (2941 males, 3002 females) Eolis, 4773 (2706 males, 2067 
females) Eunbis, and 6869 (3891 males, 2978 females) other Hindus. 
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The people especially the Ydrlis are poor. Their staple food is rice 
and nachni ; their clothing is coarse and scanty. A few well-to-do 
families wear silver ornaments^ and one or two wear gold ornaments. 
But the ornaments of most of the people are of brass and copper, and 
those of the poorest are of wood. They keep the same holidays as 
other Th^na Hindus, and at their festivals freely indulge in hqnor 
and flesh. The Kolis are of four divisions, B^j Kolis, Mahi^dev 
Kolis, Malhdr Kolis, and Dhor Kolis. The Bdj Kolis are Mah^ev 
Kolis, who have taken the name Bdj Kolis because they are connected 
with the Chief. The Dhor Kolis are said to have been Bdj or Malh&r 
Kolis, who became Dhor or cattle eaters and married K&thkari girls, 
and so have fallen to the rank of Mh&rs and K^thkaris. The Th^urs, 
who are like lUj and Malh&r Kolis in their habits and dress, are 
of two main divisions, Ma-Th&kurs and Ka-Th&kurs. Ma-Thdkurs 
call a Brahman to their marriages ; Ka-Th&kurs call no Brahman. 
The Ka-Th^kurs are said formerly to have called a Brihman and to 
have given up the practice, because at a wedding both the bride 
and the bridegroom died soon after the Brdhman had finished the 
ceremony. This seems improbable as in other respects, such as 
visiting sacred shrines and bathing in sacred pools, the Ma-Th^Umrs 
are much better Hindus than the Ka-Th&kurs. Of the origin of the 
two names Ma-Th^ur and Ka-Th^kur, the people seem to have no 
explanation. According to one story both speak a stanmiering 
Mar&thi, the M^ putting in a meaningless m and the K&s a 
meaningless h. The Kunbis, who are genersSly calledKonkaniKunbis 
or Kunbis from the southern Konkan, are like the Mardthds. In 
their habits and religion they resemble the Bdj Kolis and are less 
wild than the Yirlis and K^thodis. They are good husbandmen. 
The Y^rlis ai*e strict Hindus like the '&&,] and MalMr Kolis, Th^knrs, 
and Kunbis. They worship the ordinary gods, but do not call a 
Brahman to their marriages. They are idle and fond of wandering. 
They are poor husbandmen and almost penniless. The K&thkaris, 
or Kdthodis as they are more often called, like the Dhor Kolis, eat 
cow's flesh and worship the tiger-god. 

Inquiries during the first management of the state (1859-1864) 
brought to light a curious form of vassalage, which was common in 
the establishment of most large Mar^tha &tmilies. There were 
about eighty state vassals, the bondsmen called ddses and the 
bondswomen ddais. These people were said to be the offspring of 
women, who had been found guilty of adultery, and in punishment 
had been made slaves of the state and their boys called daa and 
their girls ddsi. These vassals did service in the Chiefs household 
and were supported at his expense. All children of a das and the 
sons of a dasi were free and had to provide for themselves, so that 
the number of vassals never became very large. 

Except in Malv^a and Gttnjdd the soil is stony and unsuited for 
the better class of crops. From the hilly nature of the country most 
of the fields are uplands, or varkaa, and over a good deal of the area 
the tillage system is dalhiy or sowing seed in wood ashes. The chief 
crops raised are rice, hhatf Oryza sativa ; nachni or nagliy Eleusine 
coracana ; hemp, tag, Crotalaria juncea ; and gram, Cicer arietinum, 
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in the better class of soil in Malv^Lda and Oanjid. Among tbe 
Imsbandmen Baj Kolis^ MaUi4r Eolia, Thikors, and Eanbis ard 
fairly off^ but V&rlis^ Dhor Kolis^ and TCAfchkaria are very poor. 
There is no regular market. The state boys every year a quantity 
of tobacco for distribation daring the rains to each landholder, and 
recovers the price at a fixed rate along with ihe instahnents of land 
revenue. The wages of field labourers are verv low, being 8s. (Bs. 4] 
a month ; but the wages of craftsmen are high, being from 2«. to 3<. 
(Re. 1 -Rs. li) a day for a carpenter and a mason. In 1877, owing 
to the failure of crop?^ one-fourth of the assessment in the Gaa]4d 
and one-eighth in the Malv^lda sub-division were remitted. In 
1876 the practice of fixing the market prices of articles, and, in 1877, 
the practice of exacting forced labour were stopped. 

In so wild and rugged a country communication is dijScuIi 
Eastward the Sahyd^dris can be crossed by laden bullocks and horses 
through the Chinchutiira and Gonde passes to the north of, and 
through the Dhondmdre and Shir passes to the south of, the higli 
hill of Vatvad. These routes lie through Mokh£da, and, owing to 
the hilly nature of the ground and the deep rocky banks of thfi 
Vdgh river, the difficulties to traffic are very gfreat. How great 
these obstacles are is shown by the fact that, except one or two 
in Mokhdda town, there is not a cart in the MokhAda sub-division. 
Occasionally carts bring timber through the Tal^lsari pass, and in this 
direction the produce of the state finds an outlet towards Peint, and 
NagarHaveli in Dharampur. The westerly route, about thirty-five 
miles from Jawhdr to the D&h&nu railway station, crosses the K^Lsat- 
v^di and Deng passes by a well-engineered and metalled road, 
built between 1872 and 1874 by the public works department, 
during the minority of the present Chief at a cost of £9500 (Bs. 95,000). 
The making of twenty-five miles of the road in D^h^nu was begun 
and stopped until some arrangement could be concluded for talong 
off the heavy transit dues levied, in the detached Jawhfr sub-division 
of Ganj^d, on goods passing from the eastern or inland portion of 
Ddhdnu to the sea coast. The Chief proposed to forego all dues on 
traffic passing along the new road, provided Gt)vemment made and 
repaired the road to the west of Talavali and forewent their right 
to levy tolls. This arrangement has been sanctioned.^ 

Export and transit dues on British goods are levied in thirty-two 
places in Jawhdr. Almost no article escapes untaxed. The rates 
on grain vary from 1^. 4\d. to Is. 6d. {annas 11-12) a bullock 
cart ; the rates on cattle are Is. Sd. {annas 10) a head, those on timber 
from 6d, to Is. {annas 4-8) a cart, and those on liquor, hides, and 
moha, from 9d. to Ss. {annas 6- Bs.l^) a bullock cart. A high line 
of hills runs parallel to the sea coast from opposite Sanj&n to the 
south of Ddh^nu, and the roads across these hills pass through 
Jdmshet, Kar&doho, or Aine in the Ganj&l sub-division. All timber 
and grain from the east of IMh&nu have to pass one of these tolls on 
their way to S&vta near Dih£nu or to the railway. The heavy duet 



^ Bom. Gov. Res. 4470 of the 19th September 1881, and India Qoy. Letter 1096 of 
2nd September 1881. 
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formerly gave rise to many complaintB and mnch correspondence, Jawhfa. 

especially from the forest department. The yearly average exports Trade, 

of grain have been roughly calculated at 1500 to 2000 khandis, and 
the average annual receipts from export daties at £400 (Rs. 4000)^ 
a very heavydemand which seriously cripples the trade of the state. 

Up to the first Mnhammadan invasion of the Deccan (1294) the History, 

greater part of the northern Eonkan was held by Eoli and Ydrli 
chiefs. Jawh&r was held bv a V&rli chief and from him it passed 
to a Koli named Panpera. According to the Kolis' story^ Panpera 
who was apparently called Jayaba^ had a small mud fort at Mukne 
near the Tal pass. Once when visiting a shrine at Pimpri, he was 
blessed by five Eoli mendicants and saluted as the ruler of Jawhdr. 
Paupera thereupon collected a body of Eolis^ marched northwards^ 
and was acknowledged by the people of Point and Dharampur. He 
went to Surat and as far north as Edthi&w^r where he remained 
for seven years. On his return from Edthidw^r he went to Jawh&r 
and asked the V^rli chief to ^ve him as much land as the hide of a 
bullock could cover. The V&rli chief agreed, but when the hide 
was cut into fine shreds or strips, it enclosed the whole of the Y&rli 
chiefs possessions. Oambhirgad about twelve miles north-west of 
Jawh^r and the country round were given to the V4rli chief, and 
Paupera became the sole master of Jawh&r.^ 

Paupera had two sons, Nemsh&h and Holkarr£v.' Nemshdh the 
elder succeeded to the chiefship on Jayaba's death, and, about the 
middle of the fourteenth century (1343), was given tiie title of Sh^h 
and recognized by the Delhi Emperor as chief of a tract of land 
containing about twenty-two forts and yielding a revenue of £90,000 
(Bs. 9,00,000).' So important was this in the history of Jawhir 
that the 5th of June 1343, the day on which Nemsh&h received the 
title of Shih from the Delhi Emperor, was made the beginning of a 
new era. This era which at present (1882) is 540 is still used in 
public documents. In the fifteenth centary, during the time of their 
highest prosperity, the territories of the Ahmadabad kings stretched 
as far south as N4gothna and Chaul, and they probably held most of 
the sea coast, though they did not interfere with the inland parts 
of Jawh&r. By the middle of the sixteenth century Jawh^ limits 
were straitened by the advance of the Portuguese, who, besides their 

1 Captain Mackintosh in Bom, Qeog. Soc. I. 239-240. The mention of Ankola. 
apparently Ankola in north KAnara, waa thought (see above p. 440 note 6) to show that 
Jajraba the fenr3nnaD, or Koli who defeated the nephew of the Ganri chief and founded 
a dynasty, belonged to central or sonth Konkan and not to ThAna. According to the 
atory the Ganri K&ja is said to have ruled at Ntoik and Trimbak and to have been the 
brother of R4m Rija the chief of Danlatabad. His nephew is said to have governed the 
Konkan below the SahviUlris. Jayaba defeated him, became master of the Konkan 
and attempted to spread his power in the Deccan but waa checked by the Musalmins! 
The facts that BAm Bija, the Y^av chief of Devgiri or Daulatabad had a viceroy 
in ThAna about 1300 (1286- 1292) ; that in the early part of the fourteenth century 
the MuaalmAn hold of the Konkan was very weak ; and that Jayaba's son was 
acknowledged an independent chief in 1343, make it probable that the Jayaba, the 
ferryman, mentioned in the Mackenzie Manuscripts (Wilson's Edition, L cvi.) is the 
founder of the JawhAr family. The mention of Ankola on the extreme south of the * 
Konkan is perhaps to be explained by the fact (Fleet's Kinarese Dynasties, 74) that 
lUm BAja held the whole of the Konkan as far south as Mysor. 

' Bom. Gov. Sel. XXVI, 11 > Aitchiton's Treaties, IV. (ia76), 32L 
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Jawh&r. coast possessions^ held the strong hill of Asheri and had several 

History stockoded forts in the inland parts of north Th&na. They had 

constant quarrels and made several treaties with the chief of the 
Eolisy whose followers they describe as causing much mischief, 
jumping like monkeys from tree to tree.^ About this time the Eo!i 
chiefs seem to have held the wild north-east apparently as far sonth 
as about Bhiwndi and the hill-fort of Mdhuli Besides these the 
Eolis had three leading towns, Tavar to the north of Daman, Yaseii 
perhaps Vdsind, and Darila apparently Dheri near Umbargaon a 
hrge town of stone and tiled houses.^ In the decay of Portuga^e 
power (1600-1650) the Kolis regained their importance. The 
Moghal generals, to whom mountain war&re was hateful, were glad 
to secure the alliance of the Jawh&r Kolis. At the close of the 
seventeenth century (1690), with the help of the Musalmins, the 
Jawh&r chief marched over the north Konkan with 4000 
soldiers, plundering the Portuguese villages and churches. Abom 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, except the sea coast, the 
Jawh&r rulers held the whole of the north Eonkan from. Bassein to 
Daman, as well as some districts as far south as Bhiwudi.' 
Their lands were strengthened by ten forts, and they enjoyed a 
yearly revenue of about £35,000 (Rs. 3,50,000), chiefly from transit 
duties. 

Later on, in the eighteenth century, the Jawhdr chief had to 
meet a more formidable foe than the Portuguese. Their succesaes 
between 1739 and 1760 threw into the hands of the Mar^this not 
only the Portuguese coast tracts, but great part of the southern 
districts of Jawh&r. The Jawh&r chief became dependent on the 
Mardth^. The Peshwa levied the bdbti and aardeshmukhi cesses, 
employed the chief and his troops, more than once attached the 
state to punish the chief for not putting down Eoli raids, and levied 
a yearly tribute or nazar of £100 (Rs. 1000) .* In 1742, on the dead 
of Vikramshdh, one of his widows, S4i Euvarb&i, was allowed by the 
Peshwa to adopt a son. Shortly after, the other widow Mohao- 
kuvarb&i succeeded in effecting the death of the adopted son, and 
the Peshwa assumed the management of the state. The state ms 
again attached in 1758, and a third time in 1761.^ In 1782 an 
arrangement was made with the Peshwa, under which the Jawhir 
chief was allowed to keep territory yielding a yearly revenue of from 
£1500 to £2000 (Rs.l5,O00-Rs.2O,0O0). In 1798, on the death rf 
Patangshihit. the Peshwa allowed his son Yikramshkhlll. to succeed, 
but niade him agree to manage his affairs in submission to the 
Peshwa^s government, to pay a succession fee of £300 (Rs. 3000), 
and to be subject to the supervision of the m&mlatd&r of TrimbaL* 
In 1805, in consequence of a Bhil outbreak near R&mnagar, tiie 
Peshwa sent a force and ordered' the Jawh^r chief to place hiiasdf 
under the orders of his officers.^ YikramshAh III. died without hein 

1 Da Gnnlia's Bauein, 257. ■ Naime'a Konkan, 45. > Bom. Gk>7. SeL XXVI. U 
« Peshwa's State Diaries for 1726, 1729, 1738, 1758, 1760, 1766, 1770, 1772, and 1774 



7 Peshwa** State Diaries for 1906 as above. 
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in 1821^ bat shortly after his death a son named Patangsh&h was Jawhir. 

bom. The succession was disputed by the widows of two brothers History. 

of the late chief. To prevent disorder the Collector of the north 

Xonkan went to Jawh&r and installed the posthumous child as 

Patangshdh III. During his minority the management of the state 

was entrusted to Patangshdh's mother Sagundbai^ and a joint yearly 

allowance of £200 (Rs. 2000) was fixed for the maintenance of the 

other two widows and their sons. The succession fee due to the 

British Goyemment was, without affecting its future payment, 

remitted as a f ayour. In 1 835 there were eighty-three villages and a 

yearly state revenue of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) of which £600 (Es. 6000) 

were from transit and excise duties and £400 (Rs. 4000) from land 

revenue. In succession to Patangsh&h III., who died without heirs 

at Bombay in 1865 (11th June), his widow adopted N^rdyanrdv 

grandson of Mddhavr^v, Patangshdh III.'s uncle. This Ndr^yanrdv 

called Yikramsh&h I Y. died on the 23rd July 1865. It seems that 

before the disposal of N^rdyanr^Vs body his young widow 

Lakshmib^, at the advice of Gropikdbdi his mother and guardian, 

adopted as her son Malh^rav the present Chief, who was then 

about ten years. As is shown in the accompanying family tree, he 

was the son of one Mddhavrdv, a descendant of Lavjir&v, a brother 

of Elrishnashfth the ninth chief. 

At the time of Malh&rr&Vs adoption the state was attached, and 

the m^mlatd&r of DdMnu was for a time placed iq charge. When 

the adoption was sanctioned, the management of the state was 

entrusted to the R4ni Gopikdb^, on condition that a succession fee 

of £2000 (Rs. 20,000) was paid and that the* young Chief should be 

taught English and be sent to the Poena High School ; that not 

more than half of the state income should be spent ; that an officer 

should be chosen to manage the state, who could not be dismissed 

without the approval of the British Government ; and that 

provision should be made for the administration of civil and 

criminal justice. On these terms the young Chief was invested at 

Poena on the 29th October 1866, and instEuled in Jawh&r on the 

28th March 1867. The average of six years' receipts between 

1859-60 and 1864-65 showed a yearly revenue of £10,125 (Rs. 

1,01,250), and on the 29th April 1866 a credit balance of £12,475 

(Rs. 1,24,750). The expenses of the establishment were reduced, so 

that tiie expenditure was not more than oue-half of the revenue. 

Schools were opened; important roads were made through the 

Edsatv&di and Dheng passes, at a cost of £9500 (Rs. 95,000) ; and 

wells dug and the water-supply improved. 

In 1869 an enquiry by the late Mr. Havelock, C.S., showed that 
the Jawh&r accounts were carelessly kept, and coiiiused, if not 
&l8ified. The manager Kuvarji Sh^purji was tried, and, though 
acquitted of criminal conduct, was found incompetent, and replaced 
in March 1870 by Mr. Jaisiugr^v Angria. Mr. Jaising was succeeded 
by Mr. Shivr&m Nilkant, who remained in charge till the young 
Chief came of age in 1877. The young Chief, with a suitable 
establishment, went to Poena and studied under a private tutor. 
In 1874 he was married to a daughter of Mahid Ehdn P&til of the 
village of Kalusta, near Igatpuri in N&sik. The marriage took 
b31(>--89 
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?lace at Jawh^ on the 20tli April 1874, in the presence of Uia 
'olitical Agent Mr. J. W. Robertson* On the 28th March 1875 the 
R^ni regent Gopik&bdi died, and the direct management of the state 
was asaomed by the Collector and Political Agent.^ In Decemb^ 

1875 the Chief was withdrawn from the PoonaHigh School, and for 
a time attended the Poena Judge's Conrt that he might learn how 
the business of a British Court was carried on. At the end* of Maj 

1876 he was allowed to take a share in the management of the 
state, and on the 22nd January 1877 he assumed complete charge.' 
The Chief, who is (1882) twenty-ei^ht years old and has a son, 
enjoys second class jurisdiction, which, according to Govemment 
Resolution 670 of the 5th of February 1877, gives him power to 
carry out capital sentences in the case of his own subjects only. 
Otherwise he has full jurisdiction oyer native Britim subjects 
committing crimes in his territory, subject to the advice of the 
Political Agent, should there be ground for his interventioiL 
Except the succession fee, the Chief pays no tribute to the British 
Government. He has no military force. Adoption is allowed only 
by the sanction of Government, and in matters of succession tibs 
family follows the rule of primogeniture. 

Sixteen chiefs seem to have ruled over JawhAr. The names of 
the first eight are (1) Paupera or Jayaba, (2) NemshOi L or 
Dhulbdrav, (3) Bhimshdh, (4) Mahamadshih, (5) Erishnashih L 
adopted son of Mahamadshdh, (6) Nemshih II., (7) Vikramshfli I., 
and (8) Patangshdh I. The names of the remaining eight rolersaze 
shown in the following family tree : 

(8) P»taiug;diAh L 

I 



(9) KrLihiiMhAh II. 

(adopted). 

(10) VikramBhih II. 

(11) KriBlmMhAh m. 

(12) PatangBhAh II. 
(adopted). 



LavjixiT. 
Kudtojixir. 
Trimbakj: 



I 



kjirilY. 



DerrMrAT. 
MAdhavriT, (alive). 
MalhArriv. 



(13) VikramahAh m. MAdhavrtfv. YaihyantrAr. 

(14) Patangsh&h III. ParUpriv. 

(15) NAr&yanr&y, NAriyanrAv. 
(afterwards named 
VikranuhiUL IV. adopted). 

I 

(16)-Malli&rrdy, (now 

named Patangsh&h IV. 

adopted). 

For administrative purposes the lands of the state are distributed 
over the three divisions or mahdls, of MaJv^ula, Kariyat-HaveU, and 



iGk>y. Rea. 2532, 13th April 1875. 
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Ganj^^ each in charge of an officer styled mahdlkari, whose Jawhir« 

monthly pay is £2 10«. (Bs. 25). These officers perform civil |;]2ind. 

criminal police registration and forest duties under the minister or 
hdrbhdri, whose monthly pay is £10 (Rs.lOO). They supervise the 
collection of the land revenue made by the vilk^e accountants 
ialdtis, the village headmen pdtila, and the forest inspectors. They 
also examine their accounts and records, submit periodical reports 
and returns to the Minister, and carry out his orders. 

The land is held to belong to the state, but so long as the holder 
pays his rent he cannot be ousted. The holders of land are the 
actual husbandmen. There is no class of big landlords or middlemen. 
The land tenure varies in different parts of the state. In Kariyat- 
Haveli land is measured and assessed b^ the plough or nd/ngar. Under 
this system a rough estimate of the tillage area is framed from the 
number of bullocks and he-buffaloes employed by each landholder, 
a pair being considered to represent a plough. The cattle are 
counted in July and August by village headmen and accountants, 
and the assessment is levied at rates varying from lO^. to 16«. (Bs. 5 - 
Bs. 8) a plough* In the Malv^lda division the assessment is based 
on the supposed productiveness of the soil. 

Certain areas of land, locally known as mvdka or mttda and 
thoJca, are measured and their outturn ascertained, and, with these 
as a standard, the assessment on other areas and classes of land is 
fixed. The assessment on each mudka varies from £1 4a. to £4 
(Bs«12-Bs.40), and the assessment on each thoka from is. to £1 
(Be.l-Bs.lO). A third system of defining the areas of land, similar 
to that adopted by the survey department, is in force in the Ganjild 
division. Under this system, which is knewn as bighdvnij the 
assessment rates vary from 4$. to 11«. 6d. (Bs. 2-Bs. 5|) a Mgha or 
three-quarters of an acre. The upland or varkaa area is measured every 
year and assessed at 8«. (Bs. 1^) a higha. In 1878 it was determined 
to introduce into the whole of cfawh4r the system of revenue 
survey in force in the neighbouring Th&na villages. The rates were 
not reduced, but Ihe mode of assessment was improved and leases 
on favourable terms were granted. The work of measuring is now 
in progress. 

Thirty years ago (1854) justice was very imperfectly administered. Justice. 

In civil cases, when the dispute was about a debt, the parties were 
brought into court, and^ when the claim appeared just, the debtor 
was warned to pay. If he refused to pay, ms property was some- 
times attached or himself mprisoned, but, as a rule, nothing was 
done to enforce payment. When the debtor paid, Ihe state took 
a share and handed over the rest to the creditor. In criminal 
matters light offences were punished with fines levied by 
subordinate oflScers, from whose decisions an appeal lay to the 
Cliief, who investigated the matter, but kept no record of his 
proceedings. In cases of adultery a fine varying firom £3 10«, to 
£10 (Bs.35-Bs.l00) was imposed on the ptuties concerned. In 
default of payment the woman was kept by the Chief as a 
bondswoman. Persons convicted of witchcraft were fined, and, in 
de&ult of payment, had their nose and tongue cut off. Only in 
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Jawhir. cases of murder and ganff-robbery were written depositions taken. 

JruUce Sentences of fine, imprisonment, whipping, or tie stocks, were 

finally passed according to the Chiefs mscretion. Daring the 
Political Agent's management of the state (1865-1877) fonr civil 
courts were established. Of these the courts of the mdhdlkaris of 
Kariyat-Haveli and Malvdda were authorised to dispose of snits of 
less than £20 (Rs. 200). Claims over that amount and appeals from 
the mahdlkaris' decisions were heard in the minister's court. The 
fourth court, that of the Political Agent, exercised the powers of the 
High Court. In 1878 a new mahdlkarPa court was established in 
the Ganj^d sab-division, with the same powers as the courts in other 
sub-divisions. In 1879 the court in each maJuil was abolished^ and 
an itinerant judge was appointed. There are thus three courts, the 
itinerant judge's and kdrbhdri^a courts for original, and the Chiefs 
court for appellate suits. Injudicial proceedings the Penal Code and 
Acts IX. of 1859 andX. of 1872, moaified by certain local practices 
and usages, are generally followed. A fee of 124 P®^ <5ent (2 as. ia 
the rupee) is levied as a stamp duty on all plaints. In 1881, of 133 
cases including arrears, two were disposed of by the hdrbhdri and 
ninety-four by the circuit judge. The average length of time taken 
to dispose of a case was both in the kdrbhdrPa court and in the 
circuit judge's court two months. Only one appeal was disposed of 
in the Chiefs court. In 1881 there were 135 applications for &e 
execution of decrees, of which 107 were disposed of. Civil prisonen 
are confined in a separate room attached to the criminal jail. 

Regi&tration. In 1872, registration was introduced based on the principles 

of the Indian Registration Act, the minister being appointed 
registrar and the mahdlkaris sub-registrars. In 1881, nineteen 
documents were registered, transferring property of the value of 
£405 (Rs. 4050). The registration fee is a half per cent; and Uis 
whole receipts amounted to £3 16«. (Rs. 38). Under the manage- 
ment of the Political Agent five criminal courts were established. 
Three of these were the courts of mahdlkaris, invested with the 
powers of third class magistrates, the fourth was the minister's 
court with the powers of a second class magistrate and power to 
commit cases beyond his jurisdiction to the Political Agent, the 
fifth was the court of the Political Agent, who exercised the powers 
of a sessions judge and heard appeals from the decisions of subor- 
dinate magistrates. Since the Chief has assumed charge of the 
state, he decides first class magisterial and siessions cases, and hean 
appeals. 

In 1881, 195 criminal cases of which 174 were original and 
twenty-one were appeal were disposed of. The people are orderij 
and free from crime. Robbery, insult, assault, house^trespaas, thef^ 
hurt, mischief, and misappropriation of property are the most usual 
forms of crime. 

Police. tip to 1875-76 the state police force comprised only six constables 

and one head constable, who were posted in the town of Jawh^r^ and 
occasionally told off on duty to other places. In that year the polioe 
force WBA increased by the addition of one chief constable and six 
constables. At present (1881) the state police is twenty-one strongi 
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and is maintained at a monthly cost of £17 (Bs. 170). In 1881, 
of 248, the total number of persons arrested, 158 were convicted; 
and of the property of £21 148. (Ks. 217), alleged to have been stolen, 
£20 8*. (Rs. 204) or 94 per cent were recovered. There are no 
mounted police. 

The jail is under the charge of an officer called tJtdneddr. It is 
in a healthy position near the Chiefs residence. It has room for 
about fifty prisoners, who are employed in keeping the town clean 
and in in-door work. The health of the convicts is attended to by 
a native medical practitioner belonging to the state. In 1881 there 
were ninety-two convicts on the jail roll and the jail charges 
amounted to £53 (Rs. 530). There are no jail receipts. 

Excluding £34,428 (Rs. 3,44,280) invested in Government 
securities, the state revenue amounted in 1880-81 to £9010 
(Rs. 90,100), of which £2435 (Rs. 24,350) or 27 per cent of the 
whole were from land, £2784 (Rs. 27,840) from forests, £2191 
(Rs. 21,910) from excise, £535 (Rs. 5350) from transit duties, and 
£1065 (Rs. 10,650) from other sources. The total charges amounted 
to £6520 (Rs. 65,200), of which £1526 (Rs. 15,260) were spent on 
establishments, £762 (Rs. 7620) on public works, £304 (Rs. 3040) 
on medicine and education, and £3928 (Rs. 39,280) on miscellaneous 
accounts. The excise revenue is under the exclusive management 
of the British Government, to whom, in 1880, the chief sold his 
revenue for five years at a yearly sum of £3200 (Rs. 32,000). 

In 1879 four primary schools were supported by the state. In 
1881 the number of schools rose to six. Of these one at the town 
of Jawh^, which teaches English up to the second standard, is 
held in a large school-house lately built by the Chief. In 1881 it 
was attended by 116 pupils Brdhmans, Prabhus, Ydnis, Sondrs, 
Shimpis, Parits, Mardthds, Eolis, and Musalm^ns, and had an 
average monthly attendance of seventy-nine pupils. The other five 
schools, at Malavda, Kurja, Deheri, Ny&h&le-EJiurd, and Alavde, had 
172 pupils and a monthly attendance of 105 pupils. According to the 
1872 census the number of persons able to read and write was 208. 

Until 1878 there was no dispensary. The Chief employed a native 
medical practitioner who occasionally dispensed European medicines. 
In 1878 a dispensary was opened in Jawhdr in a building made 
by the Chief. In 1881 it was attended by 1138 persons, of whom 
fifteen were in-door patients. The cases treated were malarial 
fever, bronchitis, dysentery, and diarrhoea. In 1879 the vaccinator, 
who is paid £24 (Rs. 240) a year, with the help of a peon on £7 4^. 
(Rs. 72) a year, performed 2050 operations, aU of which were 
successful. The average number of births and deaths registered 
during the five years ending 1879 was 237 births and 219 deaths ; 
the returns are very incomplete. 

Jawha'r, the capital of the state, is a growing ^lace of about two 
hundred houses. It is built on either side of a broad street, which 
runs north and south between two deep gorges, on a tableland 
about 1000 feet above the sea. The ^lace is healthy and free from 
excessive heat. The water supply is at present scanty, but the 
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Jftwhir. Chief is considering a plan for making a resenroir and bringing the 

— water into the town by pipes. Within the last few years ttie Chief 

has done mach for Jawh^r. He has boilt a large public office^ 
school-house, and dispensary, and, by free grants of timber, has 
indaced the townspeople to rebuild their houses in a much better 
style than formerly. The only remains are near the ChieFs 
residence, the ruins of a large palace and music-room ornagdrkhdna, 
which were built by Krishnash&h about 1750, and destroyed by fire 
in 1822. On the same tableland as the present town is old Jawhiur. 
There is now nothing to mark the site of the old town. In 1881 
a stone step well was found completely hidden in the ground. The 
only place of interest in the state is said to be the ruined fort of 
Bhopatgad, about ten miles south-east of Jawh^r. 
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As it contains Soptoi the great ancient centre and Bombay the great 
modem centre of the sea trade of Western India, the Th^Lna coast has a 
special interest in connection with the disputed question whether the Hindus 
were among the earliest sailors on the Indian Ocean. 

Vincent was satisfied that the direct trade between Western India and 
Eastern Africa and Arabia dated from pre-historic times.' He assumed 



Appendix!* 

Thina Boats. 



^ These notes have had the advantage of additions and corrections by the 
following gentlemen : Mr. E, J. Ebden, C. S.; Mr. G. C. Whitworth, C. S.; Capt. 
J. S. Kinff; Dr. G. DaChinha;Mr. E.H. Aitken; Mr. J. Miller; ProfesMV Mirza 
fiair&t; ^fimshi Lntfnllah ; and MunBhi GhoUm Muhammad* 

'Oommeroe of the Ancients, U. 159. Vincent considered that the Hindus never were 
seamen (II. 404), and that the first sailors and the first carriers on the Indian Ocean 
were Arabs (II. 2 and 480). Again, he says, the Arabs were the only nation who conld 
famish mariners, carriers, or merchants in the Indian Ocean (II. 62). The ancient 
practice of applying the name India to the coasts of Persia, Aralna, and east Africa, 
as weU as to mndustto, has been considered (Sir W. Jones in As. Res. III. 2, 4, 5. 7) to 
point to Hindn settlements on those coasts. Yule (Cathay, 182 note ; Marco Polo, IL 
359) seems to find in the Arab-Persian words Bind, EUnd, and Zang, a sufficient expla- 
nation of the 'Three Indies, 'a phrase which, with variations in detail, he traces 
through the writings of g[eograpners and travellers from the fourth to the f ourteentii 
centnrv, and which survives in the modem expression Indies or East Indies. Marco 
Polo, II. 835, 366. But the words Sind, Hind, and Zang do not explain how the 
word India came to be used of Abyssinia, nor do they account for the confusion between 
Ethiopians and Indians that runs through the whole of Greek and Boman literature. 
The Persian Zang or Ethiopian may by general writers have been used vaguely to 
include aU eastern Africa. But the geographers, at least Masudi (915) Ibn Haukal 
(970) Al Biruni (1020) and Idrisi (1150), were careful to use the Arab Habash for 
Ab^inia and to confine Zang to the Zanzibar coast. [See Beinaud's Abu-l-fida, Ixzxv, 
cccii, cccv, cccxci ; Fragments, 125. Koemas (530) also confines Zingian to the ZanribAr 
coast, J. B. A. S. XX« 292]. The words Sind, Hind, and Zang also fail to explain the 
Arab and Christian name of * Land of India ' for the counlnry near the head of the 
Persian Gulf, a use which, according to Rawlinson, still remains (J. fi. G. S. XXVII. 
186). Finally, they do not account for the Arab practice of including J&va and other 
Malay islands in India (Keinaud's Abu-1-fida, ccoxxxi, cccxc). 

The practice of applying the name India to the coasts of Persia, Arabia^ and Africa 
may, as Rawlinson suggests (Herodotus, I. 650), date from the time when the 
whole coast was held by a single Cushite or Ethiopian race. But the peaceful or 
f oroeable settlement of large bodies of Hindus along the shore of the Indian Ocean is 
shown to be possible hy the great Hindu invasions of the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea which took place during the fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth centuries (Beinaud's 
Abu-1-fida, ccclxxxiv ; Memoir Sur. Tlnde, 2U0 ; Rawlinson Proc R. G. S. L 40). 
Marco Polo's (1290) description of the Hindu pirates or seafarin£[ tribes who, with their 
wives and children on board, lived at sea during the whole fur season (Yule's Ed. 
II. 324-325), shows how easily, in times of political or religious distress, a large body 
of Hindu emifpwnts may have been provided with a passage across the Indian Ooean. 

The f ollowmg summary of existing Indian settlements in Africa is from Keith 
Johnston's Africa (London, 1878). The trade of Masuah on the Abyssinian coast is 
chiefly in the hands of resident Banians or Indian Muhammadans who act as go- 
betweens (p. 251). In Zanzibar the wholesale and retail trade is in the hand of Bast 
Indians, of whom in 1873 there were over 4000 of all castes and of every trade. They 
are generally termed Hindi or Banyans. The Hindi are more especially Muhamma- 
dansy Khoj48, Bohohb and Memaos, the Banyans, BbAtiis and LobteAs. There were 
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that the rule of Manu making Bea*faring a crime and the modem Brihman 
feeling against the sea applied to all Hindus at all timea He therefore 



also Laskam or Indian seamen (pp. 297, 299, 300, 301). There were Catch men in 
Madagascar (p. 504), and at Lourenzo Marquez on the north of Delagoa Bay there was 
a large proportion of balf-castes, Banyans, Masalm&ns, and Br^hmans (437). Finally, 
in central Africa at Taborah to the south of Lake Nyansa, Cameron in 1873 foond a 
thousand Belachis, an outpost of the Sult^ of Zanzib&r (p. 332), 

To the special notices given in the text and in the History Chapter on Hindn 
settlements in Persia and on the African coast, the following general remarks may be 
added : 

Persian Gulf. Oderic (1320) speaks of the Lower Euphrates as 'Lidia within 
land' (Yule's Cathay, I. ccxliil.), and Marco Polo (1290) brings Greater India or 
Hindustan nearly as far west as Ormuz. (Yule's Marco Polo, II. 336). Under the 
Arabs (640-1000) the lauds near the head of the Persian Gulf were colonised by 
Jats and Sanghdrs (?) (Jatdn and Sdg&u) from the mouth of the Indus, and were 
termed Hind (Rawlinson in J. R. A. 8., New Series, XIL 208 and Proc. R. O. S. L 
40 ; Yule's Cathay, L 55 note, 3), Masudi (Prairies d'Or, IV. 225) states that at the 
time of the Arab conquest (a. d. 640) the land near Basra was called India, and this 
practice seems to go back to the beginning of the Christian era. (Rawlinson in J. &. 
G. S. XXVIL 186). The formidable invasions of the Persian Gulf from India by 
sea during the sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries (compare text and Reinaad*8 
Abu-1-fida, ccclxxxiii. and Rawlinson Proc. R. G. S. I. 40) are perhaps one reason 
why the country on the coast was called India. Sea invasions Irom uidia may also 
be the reason why the early Persians (B.C. 330) built no cities near the coast (Elliot 
and Dowson, I. 513), and why they dammed the Tigris (Rooke's Axrian, IL 149 ; 
Elliot and Dowson, I. 513). It seems also possible that the Indian-named tribef 
who some time before the Christian era were deported to near the CaucasuB ma^ 
have been Indian pirates or invaders from the Persian Gulf (Elliot and Dowson, L 
512). As is noticed in the text (p. 404 note 3) one of the earliest fragments of history 
is the doubtful settlement in the Persian Gulf of the Indian Andubdr who taught 
the Babylonians religion and crafts. (Rawlinson in J. R. A. S. XII. (X. S.), 209). 

Atrioa. The references in the History Chapter show that from very early times the ' 
connection between Western India and Eastern Africa has centred in three places, in 
Socotra and in the Abyssinian and Zanzibar coasts. In addition to its Sanskrit name 
Masudi (915) notices (Prairies d'Or, IIL 37) that, before the Greeks came, the island 
of Sokotra was colonised by Hindus, and passages in Masudi, Marco Polo, and Ibn 
Batuta (Prairies d'Or, IIL 37 ; Yule's Marco Polo, II. 328, 344, 345) show that from 
the tenth to the fourteenth century the island was a centre of Hindu piracy. It 
has been recently argued (Philological Museum, II. 146 in Smith's Diet, of Greek 
and Roman Geography, I. 60) that the Memnones of Ethiopia came from Western 
India, and, in the early part of the century, Wilford's Essay on Egypt (As. Res. IIL 
295-462) satisfied Sir W. Jones (Ditto 467) that the earl^ Hindus had a knowledge 
of Misr and the Nile. Jordanus (1320) calls Abyssinia India the Lesser (Tule's Marco 
Polo, IL 365), and Marco Polo (1290) and Benjamin of Tudela (1150) call Abyssinia 
or Abash Middle India (Ditto 360, 365). In the fifth and sixth centuries Abyssinia 
was in close connection with India (J. II. A. S. XX. 292) ; mention is made of Indian 
and Ethiopian elephants being used in the wars of the kings of Abyssinia (Maroo Polo, 
IL 368). ApoUonius (a.d. 100) a doubtful authority, mentions acolony from India to 
Ethiopia (Priaulx in J. R. A, S. XVI 1 1. 92). In Roman and Greek writers from 
Virgil to Homer. India and Ethiopia are used as convertible terms (see Smith's 
Anc. Geog. II. 43), a confusion which, in Sir William Jones* opinion (As. Res. 
III. 4, 5), can be explained only by ludian settlements in Abyssmia« As regards 
Zanzibar settlements Jordanus (1320) calls the Zanzibar coast India Tertia (Yule's 
Cathay, 182), and Marco Polo (1290) calls Zanzibar an Indian island (Yule's Ed. IL 
356). Ritter holds that the Hindu colonies in Zanzibar were not confined to the 
coast. He notices that in modern times banian trees or Indian fiss have been 
found planted near the falls of the Congo river on the west ooast of Anica in nearly 
the same latitude as Zanzibar (Erdkunde, Band IV. Aboh. IL 661). The existence 
of a highway of trade across Africa from the Congo river was known to the Portn- 

faese Mfore they rounded the Cape of Good Hope. (Ditto and compare Stevenson's 
ketch of Discovery, 336). When they reached Mozambique they found that the 
people of the coast easily understood a Kafir of Guinea who was in Paulo da Qama's 
boat (Three Vovages of Vasco da Gama, 79). Ptolemy (a.d. 150), who had a consi- 
derable knowledge of Central Africa, shows two inluid trade routes from about 
Zanzibar, one west to the Atlantic, the other north to near Tripoli (see Africa Ms{» 
V. in Bertius' Ed.). The trafl9o across Africa still remains. Ouneron in 1S74, who 
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ooncluded that the firat seamen were Arabs, and that the Hindus^ though 
they may have been merchants and shipowners, were never sailors. On t^e 



oroaaed from near Zanzibar to the Congo river, found the traffic of the Indian Oceaa 
and the Atlantic meet in the heart of Central Africa (Keith Johnston's Africa, 349). 
A 1 Birani(1020) notices that the Oomayris to the south of Zanzibar professed the Indian 
religion (Reinaud's Abu-1-fida, cccviii.) andSmee (1811) detected an Indian element in 
the SawAhilis of the Zanzib&r coast. (Trans. Bom. Geoff. Soc. VI. 93). The fact that 
the people of Madaffascar are of the same stock as the Malays (Keith Johnston's 
Africa, 631), or perhaps rather of the pre-Malay Polyne«ians (Fomander^s The 
Polynesian Race (1876), I. 140), shows across what wide stretches of sea early settle* 
ments were made. 

Hindu settlements in Africa have the special interest that recent writers on the 
rude stone monuments of the east and the west are inclined to explain the sameness 
in character and in certain details to a movemeDt of an eastern tribe through Africa 
into Western Europe. Col. Leslie (Early Tribes of Scotland, IL 478) holds that the 
remains of rude stone monuments furnish proof of a Celtic migration from the heart of 
Africa through Spain and France to the north of Scotland. This implies no more 
direct connection between West India and East Africa than the general accepted 
▼lew of the spreading of races from Central Asia. But Dr. Fergusson goes further 
and holds that the apparent Indian element in the monuments in Alters is due to 
some western movement of an Indian people, probably within historic times, or to 
the influence of Buddhist misBionaries. (Rude Stone Monumeuts, 414, 426, 496, 
498, 507). 

Two somewhat doubtful instances of large Indian settlements in East Africa remaia 
to be noticed. In the Central Soudan to the west of Abyssinia is a settlement of 
Kanuris ^hose name and certain peculiarities of language suffg^esta connection witii 
the Indian Dravidiaps (Caldwell's Dravidian Grammar, 80 ; Keith Johnston's Africa, 
176, 188). 




KAthiAw^r had settled on the shores of the Red Sea and passed throuffb Egypt into 
south-east Europe as the Zingani or Zingari that is the gypsies. There are two 
difficulties in the way of this theory. The present gypsies of Egypt seem to 
have no trace (Newbold in J. R, A. S. XvL 285-300) of the word Sanghir or Zingari, 
and, except the Helebi who may have come from Yemen, their lajiguaae points to a 
passsge from India throush Persia, Turkey, and Arabia. The seooncL difficulty is 
that though the earliest form of the name by which the gypsies were known in 
Europe At-sykanoi, or OMkanoi seems oonnected with SanghiLr, the form Tchinghani 
or Zin^eneh is known in Turkey, Syria, and Persia and may have passed from Asia 
Minor mto Greece.t In spite of these difficulties the foUowinff evidence may be 
offered in support of Sir William Jones' suggestion that part of the gypsies passed 
west by sea through Eg^pt to Europe. 

The SanghArs are still widely spread in India. Besides in Cutch and KAthiii- 
w&r, uuder the names Sang&r and Singhar they seem to occur to the south-esst 
of Agra, in Umarkot, the Gangetic provinces, and eastern India. (Elliot's Races, 
Korth-V7est Provinces, I. 332 ; Elliot's Supplementary Glossary, 51 ; Bombay 
Gazetteer, V. 95-96 Cutch). Perhaps also they are the same as the Chang&n, 
a low-class Panj4b tribe whose similarity in habits has already led to their proposed 
identitication with the Zingari or Gypsies (Trumpp in Edin. Rev. CXLVIIL 142). 
So famous were the Sangh&rs or Sanganians in the seventeenth century that in Goby's 
Atlas (1670) Cutch is referred to (p. 293) as Sanga. Sangh&rs or Sengsrs appear in the 
list of Rajput tribes, but according to Tod (RAjasthin (Madras Edn«) I. 75-107) they 
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* Among Englltti Gypsies the woids for water, fire, hsir, sod eye sie iw$L ycy. hal, fdk; smoag 
VorwegUm OyptiM, wtn^jag, hal^Jak; smong Persian QvpOBtpdni, oik, bdl, oR and among Egyptian 
Oypaiee pdni^ dg, mu, ankhL The correepoiuUng Oaj"rui words an gdni, dg, vol, dnkk. 

t The chief modern forms of the Aame are in Spain ZinoaU, in Italy Zlngiuri, in Germaay Zigeoner, in 
BoHia Ziganeh, in Tarkey TchWhian, in Syria Jinganlh, and in Persia Zlngar. In the fifteenth cen- 
turv the name appears as Sekanae in Germany and in fche thirteenth a> d perhaps as early as the ninth 
eetiturv hi Turkey in Europe and in Greeoe as Aaigkanoi or At-SigkanoL Between ti.e tenth aud the 
seventh oentnry they appear in Persia as Sagin. Besides from the Sanganians or Sans^rs these 
naoes have been derived from the Changers a Panj&b trihe. Tnunpp in Ed. Bev. GZLVIII. UH; 
fiom Sak&n thnt is Sakin or S^vthian Sy Bawlinson Proc. B. G. S. L 40 ; from Zong (P) negn 
Barton in Academy 37th March 1876; from Zang (P) met (or mddy) Oapt King; from Sngar a 
saddler Capt Newbold J. B. A. S. ZVI. 810 ; from the Kurd tribe Zenghoneh BaUhni^s Oyolopiadla 
n. m ; and from two gypsy words cken moon and kvm wan by Lehind. "Hie Gypsies, S4l. 

B 310~fiO 
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Appendix A. other hand, from the Sanskrit name Soootra, that is Sukhaiara or the 
Thina Boats. Fortunate, and from certain Hindu-like divisionB and customs among 
Early Sailortm _^ 

were never famooa. Ibn Batata (1840), Marco Polo (1290), and Maandi (920) 
mention Sokotra as a centre of Hinda piracy (Masudi's Vrairies d*C>r, III. 37 ; Yule's 
Marco Polo, II. 328,.344, 345). That the Sokotra pirates were the SangUn, J&ts or Jats, 
and Kerka who from Sindh Cutch and KdthiAw^ ruled the Indian seas is made 
orobable by Masudi's statement (III. 37) that Sokotra was a station for the Indian 
batDdrwj^ a name which Al Bimni (1020) applies to tho pirates of Gntch and 
Somn^th and which he derives from bcUra or bcra the name of their boat. (Al Bimm 
in Elliot and Dowson, I. 65, 539). It curiously supports ike connection between the 
Banghdrs and the Zingari or Gypsies, that bera the name of the Cutch pirate craft is 
also the Romani or Gypsy word for boat (Encyclopiiedia Britannica, ifinth Edition, 
X. 614 ; Borrow 's Romani Word Book, 22). In the eighth century the Sangfaars seem 
to appear as the Tangdmeras or Sang&meras whom the Arab writers sssodatem piranr 
with the Meds Kerks and J&ts (Elliot and Dowson, I. 376, 508). According to Arab 
writers these tribes, taking their wives and children, went in mighty fleets moving lone 
distances as far as Jidda on the Red Sea and occasionally settling m ffreat strength.* 
In the sixth century tbeir piracies and raids are said to have made Naashirvan the 
Sassanian insist on the cession of the Beluchistan coast (Indian Antiquary, VIIL S36). 
In much earlier times the Sangh^urs perhaps again appear in the Sangadas or Sangiria 
whom Alexander's Greeks (b.c. 325) found to the west of the Indus and between its 
eastern and western mouths (McCrindle*s Commeroe and Navigation of the Erythnean 
Sea, 177 ; Vincent's Commerce of the Ancients, I. 198). Apsft from this donbtfol 
mention in Alexander's times the evidence seems sufficient to support Sir William 
Jones* suggestion that from early times the SanghArs or Sanganians of Cutch and 
K&thi&w&r were in a position to make settlements on the shores of the Red Sea. Sir 
William Jones' theory that the gypsies of Europe passed ircm India through E^[ypl 
seems to have been accepted for a time. A fuller knowledge of the Bomani or 
European gypsy tongue proved the correctness of his main contention that the 
gypsies came from north-west India. At the same time the traces of Persian and 
Armenian in Romani and the absence of traces of Coptic or Arabie discredited the 
view that the gypsies entered Europe from Egypt. 

That some perhaps most European Gypsies passed west through Persia and Asia 
Minor to eastern Europe seems beyond doubt. Besides the evidence of language, 
within the last two thonaand years there are traces or records of at least six westeriy 
movements among the frontier tribes of north-west India which may be included under 
the general term J&t.t The last movement seems to have been caused by Taimnr's 
conquests (1.398-1420) and the wanderers seem to have picked up and carried with 
them into Europe a number of the earlier Indian settlers in Persia and western 
Asia. At the same time it seems probable that under the name of At Sigjka- 
noi or Asikani an earlier horde eoterod Europe from Egypt. The argument that 
because Romani has no Coptic or Arab words the £7psies never paned throng 
Egypt loses its force when it is remembered that there is no trace of Arabic^ 
Syrian, or Turkish in Bomani, though some of the gypsies are known to have 
settled in Asia Minor on their way west, (Edin. Rev. CaLVIII. 144). Therefore, 
even though it left no trace in their language, the Asikani or Singani may 



have passed through Egypt on their way to Europe. But is it the 

that there are no traces of Egypt in the Komani tongue? The earliest Greek 
form of their name At Sigkanoi, and a later form Asigani, suggest that the initial 
At or A is the Arabic Al Uie, and that the Al was changed into At . becaoae like 



* Their settlements and raids on the Persian Gulf hi the ei^thth and ninth oentarles were on ao ^ 

a scale thftt the whole strengh of the Khallfs was brought aniliist them and when defeated they wen 
transported to Asia Minor (Bawlinson in Proc R. G. 8. I. 40 ; fine. Bril X 617X Aooordfaig to IbD-al-Atfr 
(▲.0.768) the Kerks made deeoeiits ss far up the Red Sea as Jidda (Belnaud's Memoir Surl'Inde ISlaoSs 
8). The resemblance between some of Masudi's Abyssinian tribes and theae awoHstert plratea, tte 
eaaawah with the Sanshirs, the JTarkarak with the Kerks or Ranks, the JfadidM wifli the Meds, 
and the Maris with the Mers seenu worthy of notice (compare Prairies d'Qr, III. 88, and BOIoi and 
Dowaoo. I. 60«, 580). 

t Theae six movements are, 1, a doubtful transplanting of Iterks, Sindis, Kolis, Meds, and other vest 
Indian tribes some time before the Christian era (Elliot and Dowaon, I. 609-512) ; 9, the bringlqg of 
the Luris or Indian musicians to Persia by Behmm Gor about A.D. 460 and their rabSMoeot disper- 
sloa(Rswlin8on in Proo. R. G. & I. 40) ; 8, the deporting of Kerks, Sangftrs, and JAts in (be eighth and 
ninth centuries from the Persian Gulf to Asia Minor. (Ditto and Enc. Brit. Z. 617) ; 4, a doablfal 
mlmtlon of Jftts westward after their defeat in India by Mahmnd of Ohasiii in 10S6 : 5k a diapl 
ofthe Indian element in Persia and Asia Minor during theoouqaeata of the8sl)tiki (ItOi (^ 
and Osmanli Turks (14th oentoiy); 6, a final westward movtOMnt at ths close of the foenasnth c 
the result of Tsimurs ravages. 
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the people of east Arabia, Lassen came to the oonclusion that the first 
sailors and colonizers on the Indian Ocean came from India.^ This view 
is adopted by Duncker, who agrees with Lassen that the mention by 
Agatharddes (b.0. 200) of leather boats on the Sabsan or Yemen coast 
shows that the Arabs were not deep-sea sailors.' It is also accepted by 
the recent African traveller Schweixdhirth who holds that the shipping and 
the coast towns of the Bed Sea are of Indian origin.' Though this opinion 
is somewhat extreme, there is little doubt that from the earliest times the 
Hindus have been among the chief sailors and colonizers of the Indian 
Ocean> In timber, iron, sail-cloth, and cordage, India has always been 
rich, and the examples given in the History Gh^ter show that from the 
earliest historic times Hindus have been able and willing to make long 
voyages on the Indian Ocean and to settle on its most distant shores. 

An examination of the names of the vessels which now ply on the 
Thina coast, and of the words that denote their parts and their gear, shows 
that^ of the names of vessels about two-thirds and of the names of the 
parts of vessels and of shipping gear about four-fifths are of Indian origin. 
At the same time it seems unlikely that sailing and boat-building did not 
spring up of themselves in the Bed Sea. The high shores of the Bed Sea 
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the modem Tarkiah the old Arab form of the name was TchinsanL Next to 
Sangani or Zingari the best known name for the cnrpsies is Rom. Rom besides a gjmsy 
means in their aoeech a man and a husband and Rom also means a man and a httsband 
in modern Coptic (Ed. Rev. CLXVIII. 140). Again the s^psiea use guphios (Ditte 
142) apparently Egyptian or Copt, as a term of reproach. That they came from Egypt 
to ihirope is supported by the fact that the At Sigkanoi are first noticed (14th cen- 
tory) in Crete, tne part of Eorope nearest Eaypt, and that they are there described 
•a of the race of Ham (Enc. Brit, Ninth Edition, X. 612). In the beginning of the 
fifteenth century (1417-1438), when they seem to have been joined by a second horde 
from Armenia and Asia Minor, the Seoanee Zingari or SanghiUrs stated that they came 
from Egypt and their statement was accepted ul over Europe. Besides the name of 
Egyptian, which has been shortened into Onphtos in Greece, Oitano in Spain, and 
Gvpsv in England, the*Sekanae or Ziufl»ri were in Cypms, perhaps also in Austria, 
callea Agariens or the children of Hagar, Nubians in some parts, Farawni in 
Tnrkey, and Pharaoh-nepek or children of Pharaoh in Magyar or Hnn^^ary. A 
curious trace of the belief in the G^S]^ connection with Egypt remamed till 
lately in the oath administered to Gypsies in Huxigarian courts ot justice, ' As king 
Pharoah was engulfed in the Red Sea may I be if I speak not the truth' (Ed. Rev. 
OXLVIII. 120, 121, 122; Enc. Brit, Ninth Edition, X. 612). Again their leaders' 
titles mark the Snt oypsies as belonging to soutii-east Europe and Egypt. In 
1417 the first band of £canae who appeared in Germany was led by the- duke of 
Little Egypt, and in Scotland in 15(X) we ' Egyptians* were led by the earls of Cyprus 
and Greece, an d by the count of Little Egypt. (Enc. Brit., Ninth Edition,. X. 612 ; 
Bd. Rev. CXLVnt 1 17). Some of the earliest bands (1420) knew that they originally 
came from India. (Enc. Brit., Ninth Edition, X. 613), and others of the same horde 
teem (the passage is doubtful) to have said that they came from India through 
Ethiopia (Ed, Rev. CXLVIII. 121). Their knowledge of their Indian origin seems 
a reason for holding that the Sicanae or Sanghtoi were correct in stating that they 
were settled in Egypt before they game to Europe. 

Whether any of the SanghArs or Zingari passed along north Africa to Spain it 
doabtfuL Gypsies were verv early in Spain (1447) but the presence of Greek m the 
Spanish Bomani seems to show that they came overland from eastern Europe, 
(Eno. Brit. X. 613-615). Of the ^peies of north Africa' some were deported from the 
soath of France in 1802 (Ditto 613), others have apparently oome from Spain, and a 
third doubtful element seems to be passing west across Afnca. 

1 Ind. Alt. II. 583, 686. Compare Jones in Asiatic Researches, IIL 9, 10. 

* Pnncker's History of Antiquity, and Lassen Ind. All II. 587. 

* Heart of Africa, I. 51. Compare Burckhardt (Travels in Arabia, L 44): The 
Arabs are not sailors. The timber comes from Asia Minor, the canvas from Egypty 
•n^the sailors from Yemen and Som4li. 

* A good summary of the Arab claims to have been among the chief sailors of the 
IndiMi Ooean is given in SteveiMon*s Sketch of Discovery, 280. 
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NanuM of Seamen, 



encouraged the early seamen to venture long distances from the land ; 
its islands offered them safe havens in stormy weather ; and the neoessitiei 
of Egypt and the products of Arabia ensur^ the seamen a rich reward.^ 
Job, probably about B.C. 1500, mentions the ships of Ebeh,^ and it 
has been noticed that the silver models of ancient Egyptian vessels in 
Marriott's Museum at Boulak closely resemble the present Arab haghlcL^ In 
the words used for the different grades of seamen ; in the names of veaseb ; 
and in the names of the parts, rigging, and outfit of vessels, there is a 
strong Arab element and there is abundant evidence that from very 
early times the Arabs have ranked among the most daring and skilfid 
seamen of the Indian Ocean. The early history of the Phcenicians seems 
to point to the islands and narrows of the Persian Gulf as a third very 
early centre of seamanship and ship-building,^ and there is also a strong 
Persian element in modem Hindu seafaring terms. 

Of the words in use for the different grades of seamen only a small 
number are Hindu. Of the terms for the higher grades nakhoda or 
chief captain is the Persian ndkhvda ;^ aardngy properly aarhangy is a word 
meaning commander or boatswain from ear head and hang the Persian army 
or soldier ; and mdlim or navigator is the Arab mtuillim teacher or master. 
Tdiidely or captain of a small boat, alone seems to be Hindu from tanda 
a band or crew. Hindus generally call Hindu seamen or boatmen by 
their caste name, khdrva in Gujarit, koli on the Maritha coast, and 
ambi on the Kamdtak rivers. The only general terms in use for sailor 
are the Arabic khaldsi from khalds freedom or discharge, and laskar from 
the Persian Ioshkar an army. The use of these Persian and Arab terms 
does not arise from the want of Hindu words. Captain in Sanskrit is 
naukddhyaksh and naukddhipati, and sailor is eamudraga and ndvik. But 
none of these words are in common use. The fondness for foreign terms 
for seamen is shown by the general adoption, at least in Bombay harbour, 
of the English or part-English kaptdn and hotvdla. 

Among the present Hindu sailors and boatmen of Western India the 
chief deep-sea sailors who make voyages across the Indian Ocean are 
the Khdrvds of Gujardt and Cutch. These men are of Hajput or part* 
Rajput descent, and perhaps represent the fresh seafaring element that 
was introduced into the Hindus of Western India between the first and 
the sixth century after Christ. The only Hindu sailors of the North 
Konkan coast who now make voyages across the Indian Ocean are the 
Khirvds of Daman. They sail Portuguese brigs of about a hundred tons 
in all weathers, steering by the compass and by charts, and voyaging 
as far as Mozambique, journeys which sometimes take as long as eight 
months.^ During 1881, exclusive of Daman and Bombay traders, the 
chief long voyages made by native craft were two dhingis, probably 
Karachi boats, which went from Jaitdpur in RataiiLgiri to IJrmada in 
Makran ; one ganja of Karachi which went from Balsir to Madagascar ; 
a Cutch ganja which went from Broach to Arabia ; and a Bombay bdrkat 
of 35 1 tons which went from Broach to Arabia. Two of the captains 
were Musalmdns, the rest were Cutch Hindus of the KhArva caste.7 



1 Lahord6*8 Arabia PetrsBa, 300, 901. * Chapter IX. 26. 

' Laborcle*8 Arabia Petreea, 301 ; B£r. James Douglas, Book of Bombay, Angria'i 
KoUba. ^ 

* Lassen Ind. Alt. II. ; compare Bawlinson's Herodotus, IV. 241. 

" From ndv ship and khudd from khud self and d or di oomiog, in the sense of 
owner or captain. Capt. J. S. King, Bo.S.C. 

• Mr. Miller. ' ^, £, g. Aitken. 
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For purposes of comparison the present names of the different craft Appendix A. 

that belong to or visit ^e ThAna coast may be arranged under three heads : Th&ua Boats. 

General terms meaning ship, vessel, or cradft ; names of trading and fishing Kamu of VtutU. 
vessels ; and names of small craft or canoes. 

There are seven general terms meaning vessel or craft, armor, bdrkaa, 
gcUhat, ghwrdh, jaMz, ndv, and tirkaii. 

Bdrkaa is in general use in Thioa in the sense of coasting craft Bdrkou, 

It includes such small vessels as the nuzchva to which the term galbat 
is not applied On the other hand it does not include canoes ; a hodi 
is not a bdrkaa. According to the W^h or Head Pitil of the Alibig 
Elolis a canoe or hodi is called a hqrakin. The origin of the words bdrkaa 
and barakin is doubtful. The early Portuguese (1500-1510) in the 
Straits of Babelmandeb found bdrkaa applied to small boats attached to 
ships. In Europe also the bark was ori^^nally a small boat^ As barca in 
Portuguese means a great boat and barquinha a little boat, the use of barakin 
near Chaul favours the view that the word came to India from the 
Portuguese But, as is noticed later, bark seems to be one of the boat 
names which the east and the west have in common. Barca is used in 
the Latin writers of the fifth century, and two or three hundred years 
later barga and barka are the names of the Danish and Norman pirate 
boate.^ 

Qalbal is generally used of large foreign vessels such as English ships Galbai, 

and steamers. The word seems to be the Amharic or Abyssinian jalba 
a boat, the Arabic jtm being pronounced hard in Yemen and final h being 
interchangeable with t^ The early Portuguese (1510) found gelv/oa or 
jeluaa small boats in the Straits of Babelmandeb.^ The w;ord is interesting 
as it seems to be the origin of th6 English jolly-boat. Jolly-boat is 
generaUy derived from yawl, but as the yawl was itself a small boat, 
it is difficult to explain the addition of the word boat. The word jolly- 
boat appears as gelly watte in several of the seventeenth century voyages. 
Kerr (Voyages, YIIL 169) suggests that the original form is galivat, 
and Dr. Da Cunha notices that galeota is a Portuguese word for a vesseL 
In the last century the galivat was a war boat, a large row boat of 
about seventy tons with one main and one small mast It carried six 
or eight three or four pounder guns and was generally used to tow the 
ghurah.^ The word galha seems also to be the origin of galley, galleon, and 
galleass, names said to have been brought into the Mediterranean by the 
Venetians from the Saracens about the fifteenth century.* The same 
word seems to appear in gatdai, which, according to Stevenson, was the 
Phoenician word for a merchantman.^ 

Ghurdhy according to Cand3r's Mardthi Dictionary, means Arab. But, GA«nf6, 

as the word is used by the Arabs, this seems unUkely. A more likely 
derivation seems to be the Arabic ghwrrdh crow. As is shown in the 



^ Commentaries of Albuqnerqne, II. 230 and III. 98. In the seventeenth centary 
the words bark and frifiate were applied tu small vessels, ffrabs, and pinnaces. Kerr% 
Voyag^-s, VIII. 130, 266, 351. 

' Skeat (Etymolqncal Dictionary, S. V.) makes bark and barse the same, and 
traces both to the Egyptian bari a row-boat. Captain King and Munahi Latfnllah 
suggest that the Red 8ea bdrhta may be a distinct word and be derived from the 
Persian hdr-kath or weight dragger. See below under Barge, 

* Captain J. S. King ; compare Rigby in Trans. Bom. Geoff. Soc. VI. 93. 

^ Commentaries of ^bnqueraae, IL 230 and III. 20. The jefua is described M a 
kind of baroae like a caravel which plies in the Straits. 
» Grose's Voyage, I. 41 and II. 214-216 (1760). 

* Lindsay's Merchant r ' 



^pmg, L 491. Taylor (Words and Plaoes, 445, note 2) 

derives gsUeon from the Walloons or Flemish. ^ Sketch of Discovery, 144, 
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Thina Boats. 

Names of Vessels. 

Jahdz, 



Ndv. 



Tirkali. 



Foreign Vessels. 



Baghla, 



Dhau, 



BoteL 



Trade Chapter the ghurdb was formerlj the chief war vessel of the Thina 
coast The word is now used of large deep-sea Arab and Indian vessels, 
especially of the Konkan pdtimdr, 

Jahdz is a general term for a large vessel. The word in Arabic means 
vessel in the general sense of utensil ; in Persian it means a ship.^ It is 
used by Friar Oderic in 1320, and is the ordinary MusalmiLn word for a 
vessel. 

Ndv is used chiefly of creek ferry-boats about the size of a machva 
(3-20 tons). The word is of Sanskrit origin, and is one of the few sea 
terms which the Aryan languages have in common. 

Tirkati in Mardthi and tarkcUi in Gujariti, p^haps tinkaihi or three- 
masted, is the common Hindu word for an European sailing ship. It 
corresponds to the Arabic safari or voyager. Steamers are known as 
dghots. 

Of the twenty-four vessels that are found on the ThiUia coast, five are 
foreign and nineteen are local. The five foreign vessels are the haghla^ the 
dhauy the hotely the dhangi^ and the koihia, 

Baghla is a large deep-sea vessel of Arab or Red Sea origin. The name 
is generally derived from the Arabic baghla^ a mule, because of its carrying 
power. A better derivation seems to be from haghgJud slow, the trading 
vessel, opposed to sanhuk the passenger-boat apparently from 9ahk £Bst 
or outstripping.^ The shape of the baghla is said to have remained 
unchanged since early Egyptian times. Ganja the name for a lai^ baghla 
with a figure-head is of doubtful origin.' 

Dhau is a large vessel which is falling into disuse. They never visit the 
Thina coast Their origin is in the Red Sea. The word is used vaguely 
and is applied to baghlas. It seems to appear in Nikitin's (1470) travels 
as the tavas in which people sailed from Persia to India.^ 

Botel is a large vessel found both on the Arab coast and in the Persian 
Gulf. According to Dr. G. DaCunha, the word, like the Gujarit baUla^ 
and the Suaheli or Zanzibar coast hatiUa comes from the Portuguese 
batel a boat.^ This derivation is confirmed by Captain Low, who, without 
noticing the similarity of name, says, ' The batil has more of the European 
form than any other Indian vessel. The after-part shows the origin to 
have been Portuguese ; they are said to be of the same shape as the vessel 
in which Vasco da Gama came to India.'* The Portuguese baiel is the 
same as the French bateau and the Celtic bat^ The word seems to belong 
to the east as well as to the west, as it appears in the bahita of Jiva.7 
It seems also to be used both in the east and in the west in the double 
sense which the word vessel bears, that is both a sailing and a drinking 
vessel, boat and bottle in the west corresponding curiously to baiel and 
batdlu the Kdnarese for a cup or small vessel.^ 



1 PicteVs Origines Indo-Europ^ennes, IL 179-180. * Capt J. S. King. 

> Capt King saggesto the Persian ganj a granary or store-house : Maoahi QhoUm 
Muhammad suggests the Persian ghunja a rosebud in reference to the form of this 
figure-head. 

« India in XVth Century, Nikitin, 0. ■ Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. VI. 92. 

* Indian Xavy, I. 169. See a picture of the San Rafael in Lindsay's Merchant 
Shipping, II. 4. The puzzlins dinerence of opinion among the Portuffueee autbori* 
ties as to whether Vasco s ship was the San Rafael or the San Qabriel is 
explained by the fact that the San Rafael, which was Vasco da Gama*8 original 
ship, was wrecked, and that he went home in the San Gabriel. Three Voyages of 
Vasco da Oanus 38,247. 

' Crawfurd's Dictionary of the Archipelago, 11. 167. * Mr. Ebden. 
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DluMffi is a lai*ge vessel belonging to the Makran coast The word is 
said to mean a log in Beluchi.^ It seems also to be Dravidian and is 
said to be in use on the Godiyari.' In Gujardt the larger vessel seems to 
be called danga, and, besides it, there is a smaller dhangi like a canoe, except 
that it is always built never dug out.^ In this sense the word dhvngy has 
been adopted into English. 

Koikia is a large ship belonging to dutch and Kithidwir. The origin 
of the word is doubtful. It perhaps means something hollowed, akin to 
kothdr a granary. It appears in the Periplus (a.d. 250) under the form 
kotimba, as one of the local vessels that piloted Greek ships to the 
Narmada> 

The nineteen local vessels are the armdr, balydv, bdUla, ehhahinay ghurdb^ 
hoddga, machva, mahdngiri, manja^ mvan^ vawmbday padd/)^ palavy pan- 
wdla^ patima/r, phani, skybdr, auvdl, and tarappa. 

Armdr is said to be used in Koliba like ghua^ as a big vessel, originally 
a vessel of war. The word is doubtful Armdr by itself is never useid as a 
kind of ship in Portuguese, The nearest word to it is iirmcuia a navy.^ 

Baldv or Balydv is the Konkan fishing or racing boat The word is 
apparently Indian, the same as the baldm a canoe. Dobdah, literally 
two-tongued or interpreters, the ship-chandlers' boats in Bombay harbour are 
baldva. These are the * balloons ' of the early English writers. Most of 
the present Bombay yachts are balloons. 

BalUa is a Gujar^ boat like the Arab botel the word seems to be of 
Portuguese origin. 

Chhabvna is a passenger boat with a covered cabin. It is apparently a 
Persian word meaning a guard-boat 

GhvaiSb is said to be a Konkan trader of about 200 hktvndii. This is the 
old war vessel or grab of which an account is given in the Trade Chapter. 
The probable origin of the name is given above. 

ffoddga is an Alib^ name for the pdiimdr. The word is K^inarese. 

Maehva is of Sanskrit origin, as if matayavdha or fish carrier. 
Except in Uran the Konkan tnackva is used not for fishing but in the 
coasting trada The GujArat machva, a differently built boat from the 
Konkan machva, is used for fishing. Machva is also a general term in 
Gujarat for small craft of one and a half to ten tons (5-30 khandia),^ 

Mahdngiri is a greater or longer machva. The origin is doubtful 
According to Molesworth (Marithi Dictionary), it is the ^aiskiitmahdgiri 
that is great hill, so called because of its bulk. This seems unlikely. 
Perhaps the word may be the Persian mahi fish and girt catch.7 The same 
word seems to appear in the class of Mingela fishermen who are found in 
Dih^u and in Silaette. like the machva, the Thina mahdngiri is a 
ooaating trader not a fishing boat 

Manja is said to be the same as machva. The word is doubtful, but 
Apparently Indian. Mr. Whitworth states that the Gujardt manja is an 
undecked craft of the same shape bow and stem, and from thirty to seventy 
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1 Mr. J. Pollen. * Pandit BhigvinliU Indraji. • W^ PAtiL 

^ Qeographis Veteris Soriptores, I. 25. 

* Dr. u. Da Conha. The change from annada to drmdr it not greater than the 
more reoent change of man-of-war to manvdr, * Mr. Whitworth, C. 8. 

' Mr. Ebden notices that the chief pecnliarity of the fnakdngiri is its length of hnll 
and miggesti the Dravidian ghri or gere meaning line aa if Long-line. 
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tons (100- 200 khandis) burden. The word is perhaps connected with 
manji a hod in the sense of a load carrier. 

Mum also is doubtful ; it is apparently un-Sanskrit Hindu. Mum is 
used of a water vessel as well as of a sailing vessel. The word suggests a 
connection with mumbe or Bombay, Mumbe and Trumbef Bombay and 
Trombay, forming one of the popular jingling name couplets. Molesworth 
notices a munihda or greater rtium, 

Paddo is a small trading vessel It is apparently of Dravidian origin, 
as the word seems to mean undecked* from pad open, opposed to the 
kapal or decked boat.* Farao is one of the Malay words for a boat' 
The word may be compared with the Greek prora a boat and with the 
English prow or forepart of a boat. 

Palav seems not to be in usa The word is Sanskrit Palva is the 
name of one of the Jdva boats, and it is one of the few boat names which the 
Aryan tribes have in common.^ It has been thought to give its name to 
the Palva or Apollo Bandar in Bombay, but it is doubtful whether the 
Hindu PAlva is not a corruption of the English Apollo. 

Pdnwdla is used of small fast-sailing pdtimdrs from Chaul which bring 
fruit and vegetables to Bombay. The name probably comes from pan at 
betel-leaf.* 

Pdtimdr is a fast sailer and coaster south of Bombay, apparently the Hindi 
pdth-mAr courier or messenger.^ The Musalmins have twisted the word 
into phatemdri to make it the Arabic snake {mdr) of victory {phateK), 
The Portuguese (1510, Commentaries of Albuquerque, 11. 78) found it <hi 
the Malabar coast The name was used by the people of the Malabar 
Coast, who perhaps adopted it from the pdth-^mdrs or Brahman couriers 
from the north who were high in favour with the Kair women. These 
Br^mans are said to have come from Gujarat. They seem to have played 
the same part as the Chitpd,vans played, who, before the Peshwa rose to 
power, were chiefly known as harkarda or spies. Dr. Da Cunha states tliat 
patamar has been adopted by the Portuguese as a vessel carrying advices, 
and in Admiral Smyth's Sailor's Word Book Patamar appears as an excellent 
old class of advice boat Mr. Whitworth finds it known in Gujarit as a 
Malabdr boat, too sharp and deep for the Gujarat rivers. 

Phani is a small coasting trader, apparently of Indian origin. Its odd 
wedge-shaped prow suggests that the word is phani a wedge.* 

Shyhdr, apparently the Persian royal carrier, ahaJ^irhdr, is agreatpd^tfiutr. 
The Gujarit form is chibdr, Hamilton (1700, New Account, I. 134) calls 
the ahybdr a half galley. The word is now used for very large vessels 
employed in the Malabdr timber-trade. 

Suvdl is said to be a South-Konkan name for the mocAtxi, The word is 
apparently Indian. 

Tarappa is a ferry-boat, the use being now confined to the double raft- - 
like ferry-boats used for horses and carts. The word is of Sanskrit origin, 
one of several words tardlu, tarandhu, tarani, and tart, all from tar across. 
It appears in the Periplus (a.d. 250) as trappaga^ one of the local boats 



1 Caldweirs Dravidian Grammar, 2nd Ed., 601. 
'Crawfurd'B Dictionary of the Archipelago, IL 167. 
*Crawfard'a Dictionary of the Archipelago, II. 167 i 
Enrop^enneB, IL 181. 
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that piloted Greek ships up the Cambay Gulf.^ The iaraph or k^forea was 
a &Tourite vessel with the early Portuguese.^ llie word seems 
connected with the Arab and Persian tranki, a vessel not now in use.^ 
Hamilton (1700, New Account^ 1. 56) described the tranki as an undecked 
bark, and Grose (1750, Voyage, I. 18) speaks of it as an uncouth vessel of 
from 70 to 100 tons. Yalentia (1800, Travels, IL 379) describes it as a big 
dow used in India and Yemen. 

There are eight words in use for jolly-boats and canoes, bdmbot, froroifctn, 
dhangif hodij pagdr, shipii, sambuk, and toni. 

Bdmbot is now in common use for a canoe or small ferry-boat not only 
in Bombay harbour but in the Batn%iri creeks. In spite of its general 
use it seems to be derived from the English bumboat, the boats that 
convey provisions and v^^etables to ships.^ The Batn^giri Musahnins, who 
are employed in large numbers as watermen in the Bombay harbour, 
probably toiOk the word home with them. 

BarcMn and Dharhgi have been mentioned above. 

Hodi seems to be an un-Sanskrit Hindu word. 

ShipU, said to mean a small hodi, is of doubtful origin ; it is apparently 
Indian. The Sanskrit mp is a saorifidal vessel shaped like a bK>at, and 
shipU is a shelL The word seems connected with the English ship which 
also meant a drinking vessel 

Scmhibk is used in Koliba as the small boat of a pdtimar. The word is 
also applied to low-lying haghlda from Yemen. It is the Arab govbuk or 
sanabik, perhaps, as opposed to the slow baghla, from the Arab aabk fast or 
outstripping. In Barbosa (1500, Stanley's Edition 5, 64-68, 171) sanbucs 
and sambucos are generally small vessels of the Malabir country. It occurs 
frequently in Yasco da Gama's Three Yoyages (79, 80, 109, 246, 333). 
Early in the sixteenth century Yarthema (Badger's Ed, 154) described the 
sambuchi of Kalikat as a flat-bottomed boat, and Albuquerque (1510, 
Com. I. 18) described it as a Moorish boat. In the seventh century this 
word was intixxluced by the Arabs into Spain, and has been adopted as 
xabeque into several European languages (Taylor's Words and Places, 
443). Almadia a small canoe, though apparently not known on the Thina 
coast, has a history closely like the history of the awmbuk. The word which 
is the Arabic eirmadiya or ferry was brought by the Arabs into Spain, 
where it still means a raft (Taylor's Words and Places, 443). The same 
word almaida is noticed among the Elalikat shipping (Badger's Yarthema, 
154) as a small bark of one piece, and is mentioned by Albuquerque (Com. 
I. 26) and by Barbosa (9) on the African coast as hollowed out of a single 
trunk. It is still used in Portuguese as a small canoe. 

Toni is a dug-out canoe. It is used in Bombay harbour instead of hodi, 
but it is generally believed to have been introduced by the Europeans. 
Doni is a Kinarese word for a canoe. Smyth gives tonee a canoe of some 
burden in use on the MalabiLr coast. Doni or dohna is the Somili for a 
boat Rigby in Trans. Bom. Geog. Soc. YI. 92; IX. 168. 
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^ McCriiidle's Periplus, 118. 'Commentaries of Albnquerqae, L 18. 

* Low's Indian Navy, I. 169. 

^Theoriginof the EngUsh bumboat is doubtfaL Webster gives the improbable 
bum for buttock from its broad shape ; Skeat gives the Dutch &tfi, the tin bcdng 
originally a well to keep fish alive ; Smyth gives bumbard or bombard the name 
of a barrel, because these- boats used to bring beer to soldiers on duty ; Captain 
King suggests bum to dun, as in bum-bailifif| because the womea used to advanoe 
on credit and dun the seamen on pay day. 
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Of eight names of parts of a vessel, three are Sanskrit-Hindu, three of 
which one is doubtful un-Sanskrit Hindu, and two of which one is doubtful 
European. The keel is sometimes called ode an un-Sanskrit Hindu wwd 
and sometimes pathdn a Sanskrit word. The bow is ndl a Sanskrit word, 
and a piece of wood at the bow is called hhurdoy perhaps the English 
board as the word is used in the Bombay harbour in the phrase bord-par on 
board.i The stem is vare also v<irdm, perhaps un-Sanskrit Hindu from var 
meaning the high part The cross beams or thwarts are vdk^ the ordinary 
Sanskrit-Mar^thi across or athwart. The long beams are durmedh an un- 
Sanskrit Hindu word for shaft or post. The side timbers are perehif 
perhaps from the Sanskrit per a joint or a space between joints. 

Of fourteen words for the fittings of a vessel seven are un-Sanskrit 
Hindu, three Sanskrit, two European, two Arab, and one ELindusUUiL 
The rudder or aukdn is the Arabic aukkdn. The mast is dolkdihi^ 
the moving or swaying post, apparently Hindu, the dol being un- 
Sanskrit and the hUhi or post Sanskrit. The yard, pcmndn or parbdn, 
is said to be Hindustani For sails there are four words. The main 
sail is shidy a Hindu word apparently un-Sanskrit. The stem sail is 
kaJhahi of unknown origin. The bow-sail is bom^ apparently from the 
European boom and that from the German baum or tree, that is pole, 
because it is fastened to a boom or loose bow-sprit. Mr. Whitworth 
notices that the Gujarit sailors use the words ham and jt& more oorrectly 
than the Eonkan sailors, using bom for the loose bow-sprit and jib 
for the jib-sail. a The storm-sail is burkas^ apparently the Arabic burka 
a veil. The sheet is Tidde^ apparently un-Sanskrit Hindu. The pulley 
is kappi and the pulley-rope idalij both apparently Hindu words. The 
thole pin is dole apparently Hindu. The oar is either valhe^ apparently 
un-Sanskrit Hindu, halisa among the Musalmdns, or phakUi properly the 
steering paddle perhaps the European float The anchor is ndngar, com- 
monly called langavy apparently the Sanskrit Idngal meaning plough. 

The two sea terms in commonest use, ghoi and^ ddman, are Persian. 
0h>08 from goahah, apparently in the sense of comer or point, means the 
lower end of the sail-yard, the tack. As, in going in a wind, the tack is 
always fastened on the windward or weather side, the order to the helms- 
man, gho8 or ghoa kar, means luff or go into the wind. Daman, from 
the Persian and Sanskrit daman in the sense of row or fringe, means the 
sheet of the sail, and, as in sailing into a wind, the sheet is always mads 
fast on the lee side, daman means leeward, and the order to the helmmnaa, 
daman or daman kaVy means ease off the wind. 

These details show four cases in which the east seems to have taken iiamei 
of vessels from the west ; the adoption of the Portuguese baUl in the Aral^ 
botil and the Gujarat hatela ; the adoption of the Portuguese barea in the 
ThAna bdrkaa or small craft and the KoUba bdrdJein or snudl boat ; the adop- 
tion from the Portuguese of drmar by the Koliba Elolis to mean a waivshipy 
and the adoption of the English bumboat In seven cases Europe has takes 
names of boats from Asia, four of them before and three of them since the 
Portuguese discovery of the sea route to India. Of the four cases before 
Portuguese times, two belong to the Arab rule in Spain in the eighth 



» Mr. E. H. Aitken. 

2 Jib seems an English word, the sail that is easily tamed, jib maaoiag tora as w 
the phrase a jibbing horse. like the Qniarit sailors some of the Bomh^ Wattms 
ose^ for the sail and bam tot the loose bow-sprit 
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oentory, zabeque from the Arab $<mlmk and almaida from the Arab 
el m*adiyaf and two are a trace of the Venetian relations with the 
Saracens or Egyptians in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, gaJlej, 
galleon, and galleass apparently from the Bed Sea jeltia or geltia, and 
carvel or caravel perhaps from ghurdb. Four adoptions have taken place 
since Portuguese times, patamdr a news-boat adopted into Portuguese from 
the Konkan patinidr ; jolly-boat from gallivat adopted by both the Por- 
tuguese and the English ; and dMngy adopted by the English from dhangi. 
In some of these cases it is doubtful whel^er the word was adopted or 
whether the word was not common to the east and to the west Thus the 
gal of the Indian galbat, of the Bed Be&jeltui or gelua, and of the Mediter- 
ranean gaUey seems to appear again in the Danish joUe or yawl. 80 also 
hdrkaa is found on the Thdna coasts in the Bed Sea, and in most of the 
languages of western Europe. The Thdna word ahipil for a canoe, as has 
been noticed, is apparently not derived from the English ship though from 
their both meaning a drinking and a sailing vessel the words seem to have 
a common though unconnected origin. 

The names of some Indian vessels, which do not appear in the Thina 
boat-Ust, offer further examples of a real or of a seeming connection 
between the shipping of the east and the shipping of the west. 

The late Professor Dowson held that the English word barge came from 
the Arab bdraij a large vessel of war. He shows that, unlike its modem 
representative, tiie old English barge was a vessel of trade and of war. As 
barga is the form of barca which appears in several West European languages, 
the proof of borrowing by the west from the east is perhaps doubtful But 
the fact of common possession remains. Under the name kdtur^ the special 
craft of the pirates of Porka on the Malabir coast was famous during the 
sixteenth and seventeenl^ centuries. Judging from the descriptions, there 
seem to have been more than one kdttur. Yarthema (1503 ; Badger's Edition, 
154) makes the chattir a narrow sharp canoe ; Barbosa (1510 ; Stanley's 
Edition, 157) makes it a small vessel like a brigantine ; in the chronicles of 
Albuquerque (1510 ; II. 236) it appears as a small man-of-war ; and in 
1536 (Kerr's Voyages, YI. 238) the barge of King Bah&dur of Gujarat is 
called a kattio'. As the word katti/r has been adopted into Portuguese as a 
small war vessel, it seems probable that the broad and short Engli^ maiM>f- 
war's cutter is called after the Indian katvr. The quick-sailing sloops with 
running bow-sprits, known as cutters, are more likely to get their name 
from their speed But they may possiUy be named after the other or 
Malay variety of ka^ur. 

Caravel or carvel, though now unknown, was a favourite craft with the 
Portuguese in the sixteenth and with the English in the seventeenth 
century. It was known in Europe before the Portuguese rounded the 
Cape of Qood Hope. Yasco da Gkma had a caravel of fifty tons in his 
first fleet (1498).^ The caravel is described in Albuquerque's Com- 
mentaries (1510) as a round boat of about 200 tons with lateen sails.' 
At the end of the sixteenth century it appears in Davis' Yoyages as a light 
vessel with high square poop from 100 to 200 tons, invariably lateen-rigged 
though some carried square sails on the fore-mast' Smith describes it as 



Thina Boats. 
Win-d AdopUom. 
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Kdlwr. 



Oaravd. 



I Three Voyages, 26. DaQama 

■•ocmd voyage (1502 ; ditto 281), sad brought ont some more in lo2i whi<di were AtteA 
wxidi lateen Mttls in Dibhol. Ditto 808 ; Kerr, XL 90SL * L 4. 

* jaaU, p. 106. The tditor derives it from the Italian oaravelU. Littdaay (Iteohtat 
Shipping, I. 069) notices that ttie aaiaval was not always «uU. 
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Cargo, 



a light lateen-rigged vessel of small burden formerly used by the Spaniards 
and Portuguese. The word seems to come through the Italian diminutive 
caravella and the Latin carabus and Greek karabos from the Arab ghwrah 
or khurab, Carac, carrac, ca/rack, like carvel is no longer in use. In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was a favourite word for a ship of 
great burden. Taylor makes it one of the shipping terms which came to 
Europe from Arabia. But, as far as is known, no word like karak occurs 
either in Persian or in Arabic. Other accounts state that it was introduced 
by Hippus the Tyrian, and the early Phoenician connection with the Persian 
Gulf suggests that the original form may have been kellek, a word still 
(1810, Rich's Kurdistin, 11. 120) in use on the Euphrates. The word 
seems to appear in the British karak or coracle, the Welsh kyryg or kwrtog 
a round body or vessel. 

Another bond of connection between the east and the west is the lateen 
sail. The ancient saUors in the Mediterranean, the Phoenicians, Greeks, 
and Romans seem to have used square sails only. In late Roman times 
(a.d. 100 - 200) a triangular sail was introduced. It was called Suppara, a 
word which is very seldom mentioned and is of unknown origin.^ The word 
lateen or Latin shows that the knowledge of the triangular sail came to 
West Europe from the Mediterranean. The Arab word for a lateen sail 
shirorol-faukani literally top-saU seems to show that they borrowed the 
lateen sail from Western India where it is the sail or $h%d. It therefore 
seems probable that the knowledge and use of the lateen sail spread west 
from India. ^ 

Another seafaring word that seems to have travelled from the east 
westward is cargo. The usual derivation of cargo is from a low Latin 
word carricare to load. But the old English form of the word, its present 
form in Portuguese and Spanish is cargazon, and its use by one of the 
sixteenth century voyagers shows that cargazon was then applied not to 
the lading but to the documents referring to tiie lading, and so suggests the 
Arab kdghaz or papers.' 



1 Lucan Pharsalia, V. 429. ' Summaque pandens Suppara velomm peritaras oolUgit 
auras. And looaiu^ the top Supparas of the sails catches the dying breeie.' See also 
Statius, VII. 32 ; Lindsay's Merchant Shipping, XXXVUI. In the passage from the 
Pharsalia the Suppara seems to be a top sail, and the word Suppara may have that 
meaning and be a translation of the Arab name shira-ol-favhani. 

3 The use of a lateen sail, as the main sail, in Europe seems to date from the time 
of Gonstantine the Great (a.d. 400), whose fleet is specially mentioi^ as aailiiig 
with a side wind. Stevenson, 266. Another debt which the west owes to the east 
in the matter of sailing is the device of reefing. See Caspar Correa's (1614- 1583) 
description of the Indian practice of making the sail as small as they pleased. 
Three Voyages of Da Gama, 242. 

' The merchants do give the cargazon of all their goods to the broker. Caaaar 
Frederick (1568 - 1586) ; Hakluyt's Voyages, II. 343. 

Besides gallies, grabs, galvats, baloons, prows, and shebars, which have been 
described either in the text or in the History Chapter, the early English acooiinis 
mention several curiously named vessels. The chief of these are ketches or doriahia, 
hoys, foists, and snows. The Ketch is described as a square-rigged vessel with a large 
and a small mast. The name is said to be a West Euroi»e corruption of the Torkiali 
haik or huque. According to Low (Indian Navy, L 65), its other name doriah oomes 
from the Gujarilti dodha one and a half, because its mizsen mast was about half tb» 
height of its main mast. The Hoy, which according to Smith took its name fircan 
stopping to pick up cargo and passengers when called ' Hoy ' to, was a sloop. Ttk9 
Foist was a quick sailing boat from the Portuguese fuaUi a tree or beam. The 
Snow was very like a brig, except that in the snow the boom mainsail was hooped to 
m trysail mast close to the main mast. (Low's Indian Navy, I. 200 note). The word 
snow is said to come from the German snau, a s&out or beak. 
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In connection with the sea trade between the east and the west the Appendix A. 
disputed question of the origin of the compass chums notice. The "^/^ 

magnet and its power of drawing iron were as well known to the Romans Thana Boats. 
(Pliny, A.D. 77, Nat. Hia Bk. xxxiv, chap. xiv. and xvi) as to the early J^ariner^s CampoM. 
Hindus But Pliny does not seem to have known that the magnet had 
power to make iron turn to the north, while the early Hindu astrologers 
«re said to have used the magnet, as they stili use the modem compass, 
in fixing the north and east in laying foundations and in other religious 
ceremonies. Though the compass now uniyersally, or at least generally, 
used by Hindu Joshis is the European compass, there is said to have 
been an older compass, an iron fish that floated in a vessel of oil and 
pointed to the north. The &ct of this older Hindu compass seems placed 
beyond doubt by the Sanskrit word frmchchhryarUra or fish machine, which 
Molesworth gives as a name for the mariner's compass.^ 

In the eighth and ninth centuries the Khalifas induced learned Brdh- 
mans to settle at Baghdad, and, under their teaching, the Arabs made 
great progress in navigation, trigonometry, astronomy, and medicina' 
llie &ct tlukt in the Arab word for the polarized needle kiUb-namd, kutb the 
north pole is Arabic and noma the pointer is Persian, suggests that the 
Arabs did not know of the polarity of the needle, till after their conquest 
of Persia, and that they learned it from Br^man astrologers. Masudi's 
(915) accounts of navigation seem to show that the Arabs of his time had 
not begun to use the needle.^ When the Arabs began to steer by l^e 
needle is not known. Early in the thirteenth century a Mediterranean 
captain is mentioned as steering at night by the help of a polarized iron 
needle buoyed on the surface of a jar of water by a cross reed or piece of 
wood. About the saine time captains in the Indian seas are said to have 
steered by the help of a magnetised iron fish which pointed to the north. 
Another writer of a slightly earlier date (1218) notices that the magnet 
which made iron point to the north came from India.^ 

It is curious that about seventy years later Marco Polo (1290) takes 
no notice of the Indian knowledge of this north-pointing fish^ and that the 
Italian traveller Nicolo Oonti (1420-1440), who was specially acquainted 
with navigation, says that the Indians never used the compass (India in 
XYth Century, Nicolo Oonti, 27). At the same time JBVa Mauro, 
another Italian writer of the fifteenth century (Vincent's Periplus, II. 673; 
Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 332), notices that all Indian ships carried 
astronomers, who seem to correspond with Nicolo Conti's (India in XYth 
Oentuiy, 26) Brihman astronomers who by supernatural power were 

1 Colonel J. W. Wataon (Nov. 2, 1882) supplies the following valuable note from 
UthiAw&r. The modem eompaaa under the name of hiUtka yarUra is need by all tiie 
eoarting crews. But there was an older compass a needle in the sha]^ of a Bah which 
was kept floating in a vessel of oil or water and by some mimetic power always 
pointea to the north. It is said to have been invented by Mai Dinav the &ther*in- 
Uw of B&van. An aoconnt of it is given in the KAshyap Sanhita of Kashyap Bishi. 

Mr. Miller says (20th Ootber 1882), about fifteen years a«> a EhArva from verival 
told me he was going to sail his khciia to Aden. I asked nim how he steered. He 
said by the compass. But that his forefathers did not use the comnass but steered 
by a small iron fish floating in a basin of oil and pointing to the nortii. 

^ The Arab knowledge of astronomy dates from the eighth oentoiy, Beinaud^s 
Aba«l-fida, xl,; compare Beinaud's Memoir Sur. Tlnde, 309, 811, 815. 

* Beinaud's Abu-1-fida, oocix. 

4 Beinaad's Abn-l-fida, ooiii. odv. It is worthy of note that these writers do not 
•peak of the needle or fldi compass as new inventions. Another account (Stevenson's 
«ketoh, 826) dtes a notice of the compass in a French poet of th? end of the 
twelfth century. 
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able to raise and to still storm& Fra Mauro tells that an Indian ahip, 
in crossing from India to Africa, was driven about 2000 miles to the 
south and west, and that the astronomer on board brought her back 
after sailing north for seventy days. In such a storm, when sun and stars 
must have been hid for days, it seems probable that nothing could have 
saved the ship but the north-pointing fisL The Brihman astrologer's 
assumption of supernatural power and the fact that the Indian knowledge of 
a north-pointing fish escaped the notice of Marco Polo and Nicolo Conti, 
make it probable that the joshis or astrologers kept their knowledge of the 
fish a secret and claimed to tell the north by supernatural means. 

In the beginning of the fourteenth century, according to a writer in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica,^ the Italian Flavio Gioio worked out the modem 
compass by combining the north-pointing needle with the old wind-card.* 

The use of the European compass spread east in the fifteenth century 
during the close connection between Venice and Egypt In 1500 the 
Portuguese found the Turkish and Bed Sea MusalmAna provided with 
compasses, whose Italian name of busola or box showed that Uiey came from 
Italy. The Arabs seem also to have translated busola^ the Italian-box, 
into hokka the Arab box.^ The Hindu sailors picked up the word hokka^ 
and the astrologers, who soon found the new compass more suitable than 
the old fish-machine, Sanskritized and adopted it under the title hokha- 
yantra or the box-machine. 

There remains the question whether the knowledge of the polarity of the 
needle came to the Hindus from the Chinese. The Chinese claim to have 
known of the polarity of the needle as early as the twelfth century before 
Christ.^ It is doubtful whether they turned this knowledge (o practical 
account If they did they seem afterwards to have lost it None of the 
Arab writers mention the use of any form of compass by the Chinese, and 
the Arab writers of the eighth and ninth centuries distinctly notice that 
the Hindus of that time were ahead of the Chinese ui philosophy 
and astronomy.*^ According to Beinaud, in spite of the silence of 
Marco Polo (1290) and of Ibn Batuta (1350),« there is no doubt that 
the Chinese knew of the compass in the twelfth century after Christ and 
have since improved it into the modem Chinese compass. The modem 
Chinese compass, like the modem European compass, is a combination of a 
needle and a wind-card. But the facts that tiiey call their needle the 
south-pointer, ting nan chiny and that the card is divided into twenty-four 
instead of into thirty-two points, seem to show that the Chinese and the 
European compasses are distinct inventions.^ The want of information 
about the early Hindu use of the fish-machine, and the long period that 
passed between the introduction of Hindu astronomy and astrology into 
Persia and the earliest recorded use of the north-pointing fish, make the 
Hindu share in the discovery of the compass doubtful Still, so far as it 
goes, the evidence favours the view that the Hindus found out that the 
magnet polarized iron, and from this knowledge invented a rou^ but 
serviceable seaman's compass in the machchfhyaTUra or fiish machine. 



1 Article Ship-building. Other writers seem more doubtfal abont ike origm of 
the modem compass, Stevenson's Sketch of Discovery, 828, 384. 

'The wind card seems originally to have been made by the Greeks^. Reinaad 
(Abn-l-fida, cc.) gives a specimen of an old Arab wind card. 

> Eeinaud's Abu-l^fida, ocxL Hcikka is Arab-Persian for a boK or oaskot, Mnashi 
Lntfollah. ^ Reinand's Abu-l-fida, oev. 

> Memoir Sor Tlnde, 821. ' Reinand'i Alra4-fida, ocvi, omi* 
7 Lord Macartney in Vincent, II. 6I»6, 658, fOO. 
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CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 1260-1330. 

The Beverend H. Bochcun, S. J., has supplied the following note on the Appendix B. 
great Christian movement in the fourteenth century of which the Mission christian Misaions, 
at Thdna formed a part 1250-1330. 

From the beginning of the thirteenth century the Popes of Rome and the 
French Kings had taken a special interest in the evangelization of the 
powerful nation of the Moghals. During the seven years ending 1253 four 
embassies consisting of missionaries of the Order of St. Francis of Assissium 
and St. Dominic were sent partly by Pope Innocent IV and partly by 
King Louis IX of France to the Moghal princes in the interior of Asia.^ Ijol 
1289 another papal legato, the Franciscan Friar John de Montecorvino, 
was commissioned by Pope Nicolas lY to negociate with the Moghal 
KhiLns of Persia and China.' It is to this Friar that the first Roman 
Catholic Missions in India, 200 je&n before the arrival of the Portuguese, 
owe their origin. We are able to trace the steps of these early 
missionaries in India for a period of nearly sixty years from the last ten 
years of the thirteenth century to the beginning of the second half of the 
fourteenth century. Then all trace ceases, a sign that their missionary 
work in India was suspended or given up. In consequence of the war 
with the younger brother of Kubl&L Khin, the Friar John de Montecorvino 
was unable to continue his journey to China by land from Tauris in Persia. 
He resolved to t^e the sea route by India to China. During a stay of 
thirteen months at Meliapur near Madras he leamt much of the Native 
Christians of St. Thomas at Meliapur and on the Malabdr Coast. In 1303, 
when he was settled in Peking under the protection of the Emperor, hewrote 
to the Pope asking him to send missionaries to India as well as to China, 
and in India recommending Quilon as the place best suited for missionary 
work. In a second letter he repeated the same request The request was 
soon complied with. In 1307 a band of missionaries were sent to China ; 
and probably before 1318 a regular mission of Franciscans and Dominicans 
was established on the Coromandel Coast, though it lasted for only a short 
time.' Corvino's recommendation of Quilon was not forgotten. In 1328 
the Dominican Friar Jordanus was appointed Bishop of Quilon by Pope 
John XXIL^ Jordanus had come to Lidia in 1321 with a large missionary 
band of Franciscans and Dominicans, part of whom on their arrival were 
slain for the Mth at Thdna. They had been sent from Avignon, where 
the Pope resided, in 1319, and, after preaching the Gospel in Persia, had 
come to Ormuz where they embarked on a vessel which was bound for 
Meliapur. At Diu they were separated into two vessels, and all trace of 
one of the parties was lost. The other, among whom were the Dominican 



^ Bitter, Erdk. I. p. 298. Abel BemnMt : Memoir Snr les Relatioiu Politiqaefl 
dee Princes Ohret. avec lea Emperoan Mongols. 
S Ritter, Erdk. I. p. 268, 283-299, 
8 Dr. Knnstman, Hist. Pol. Bl. 1866. « B. Broviui, AnnaleB Ad. An. 1828. 
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Appgndiic & Jordanus with four Franciscans, landed at Thina.^ Details of Joidanm 
Christiaa Miitioiu ^^^ ^ companions are given in Ms own letters and in those of Oderic 
12(M>-13dO. another Franciscan missionary in India Thej are also noticed by the 

papal legate John de Marignola, who was sent by Pope Benedict ^TT in 
1339 at the head of fifty missionaries to China^ where he stayed for four 
years and then sailed to India.' He visited the tomb of St. Hiomas the 
Apostle at Meliapnr and the Christians on the Malabir Coast Afto- 
fourteen months he returned to Europe, and, in 1353, related to Pope 
Innocent lY the report of his missionary expeditions in the east^ 



1 Padding, Annales Minonxm Ad. An. 1321. The Bo^ggoetion may be offered that 
•QUke of the monks who were connected with these missions may have passed inlaad 
by Ni^ik down the GodAvari. Near Ninnal on the GodAvari, about half-waf 
between Haidarabad and NAgpur, open air chamber-tombs or dobnena have ben 
found* marked with large stone crosses. Jordanus foond the poorer cluswes of 
Hindus near Sontot most wiUing to become Christians. Had it not been for the 
hostility of the Mnsalmtos he felt confident of snccessL It seems possible that tiicn 
was at that time a connection between the SouAra Kods and the inland Kola and that 
some of the SopAra converts may have advisea the missionaries to so to a land whid 
they knew would be friendly and which was free from the fear of MnsalmAn inter- 
ference. 

Dr. Femisson (Rude Stone Monuments, 489) notices these crosses beside the mde 
tombs as ulnstrations of Pope Gregory the Great's policy not to destroy heatbei 
temples and buildings but to turn them to the service of God. Perhaps tte 
missionary who consecrated the old form of burial was influenced by the feefing tt 
which Oolonel Dalton (Ethnology of Bengal, 204) has given expression in his 
account of the Mundas or eastern Kols, who are probably related' to the buildeia of 
these cross-adorned tombs. ' I think that Mundas who become Ghristians may be 
allowed to keep as much as they wish of their beautiful funeral ceremonial. There ii 
nothing in it repulsive to our rdigious sentiments.' 

S Yule's Cathay. 

8 J. G. Meinert, John de Marignola's Travels in the Esst, 1339- 1853, P^. 188& 
Bitter Asien IV. 2 p. 67-62. Dr. Kunstman, Hist. Pol. Bl. 1866. 5th and 6th Aft 
' Missions in India and China of the 14th Century.' 

'■niMeerotSMAreiliurleitonetdrMMd in the latest form o( orott tboat ten fwt long of wtiioh ssw 
feet are above the ground. In Dr. FergiuMn'B oulnion they probably belong to the eleveotti or tvriM 
century. Bee iUustntion and description in Buae Stone Monuments, i86, 4$&. 
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PORTUGUESE LAND REVENUE, 1535-1547. 
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Appendix C. 

Portuguese Land 
RoTenue, 
1535 -1547. 



A» noU«ed above (pp. 812 and 818) the slas of the mi«ia varied in different parts of the distriot. Ao- 
oordlng to Jervis (Weights and ICeasnres, 1826) one muda was eanal to twenty-live pkarfu, which, cm 
the baeie of one pMr* to eighty-nine pounds, i« equal to 2226 Englisb pouaiis. 

B 310-92 
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THE NAME SILAHARA. 

Appendix D. Reasoito have been given in the text (p. 422 and note 4) for holding 

Sili^^iraB. ^^^ Sil^ira is a Sanskritized word and that the Sil^ira family belonged 

to the early or eastern tribe of which a trace remains in the common 
Maritha and Marithi-Kunbi surname Shel^. The original of this naiie 
seems to be the un-Sanskrit (Dravidian or Kolarian) MaHLthi shd a he-goai 
The Sheldr tribe are peculiar among Mardthis or Mardthi-Kunbis in 
refusing to eat the goat. This rule against eating goats' flesh and the 
resemblance of their name Jbo the word for goat surest that this is an 
example of the practice, common among Ben^ Kolarians, of adopting the 
name of an animal as a tribal distinction, making it the crest or totem, 
called devak in Mardthi, and abstaining from feeding on it^ This traoe of 
what is considered to be a Kolarian practice is interesting in connection 
with the apparent relation between the Kods of the Soptok burial drdes 
and the KoLb and Gonds of the Central Provinces.^ 



1 Dalton's Ethnoloff^ of Bengal, 161,189; Lubbock's Primitive Condition of Mi^ 
172-173. Colonel Didton notices the case of certain Ehassias who, contrary to tfas 
custom of their tribe, refuse to eat the sheep. Probably, he savs, they call themaelTW 
the sheep tribe and so, according to Kolanan custom, are debarred from aaiing tba 
•heep. Ethnolosy of Bengal, 161. 

3 For the Kods see above p. 409 and note 1 and Vol XIY. p. 325 and Appeodiz 
pp, 414-416. 
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Ab-der-Baisak : Persian traveller (a.d. 1440), 447. 

Abing^ll : Captain (1780), 606, 507. 

Abkiri : see Bzcise. 

Abnlama : ancient city, OboUah (?), 413. 

Accoxint booka : 309. 

Acquisitioii : (1774-1817), 627. 

Aden: 409 note 2, 410 note 5, 429,^444, 446, 462, 

465, 467, 486, 
Adhilcirifl : village and sub-divisional officers, 538, 

672-573. 

Adil Eh&a : Bijdpnr king (1636), 464. 
Administration: SiUhAra (a.d. 810-1260), 428; 

Portuguese (1534-1670), 455, 459, See Land Ad- 

minifltration. 

Administrative History : aee History. 

Adnli : African port, 419. 

Africa : Indian trade with, 404 and note 3, 420, 

429, 430, 431, 433, 444, 445, 446, 465, 466, 467, 

619, 620. 

Africans: 64. 

Agdshi : 426 note 3, 443, 451, 456, 469, 465, 468, 
483, 484» 485, 490, 499, 514; surveyed (1793-94), 
658. 

Agatharcides : (b.c. 177), 404 note 3, 411 note 1. 
Agricnltnre : 280-304. 
Agris : husbandmen, 61, 62, 63, 115-117. 
Ahmad : Bahmani (1422-1435), 441. 

Ahmadabad:506, 611. 

Aitken : Mr. E. H, 396 note 1, 397 note 1, 711 
note 1. 

Aiyapdev : Hindu chief, 425. 
Akbar : Moghal Emperor (1543-1605), 453. 
AkarmiUbes : bastards, 142. 
Ali-ud-dinEhiJtii' (1297-1317), 438. 
Albuquerque : Portuguese Viceroy (1510), 470. 

Alexander the Great : (b.o. 333-325) 404 note a 
Alexandria : 414, 420. 

Alish^ : Musahn^n admiral (1528), 449, 450. 
Alp KtliSL : Gujar&t general (1300-1318), 43a 
Ambada : Sohmki general (1150), 426, 436. 
Ambam&th : 66, 428. 
AmboU pass : 6, 319. 
America : trade with, 519, 520. 



Amoghvarsh : B^htraknta king (A.D. 877), 424. 
Anantdev : fourteenth SiUhto^ king (1094), 422 
note 1, 425, 426. 

Anantp&l : See Anantdev. 

Animals : 42-47 ; trade in, 431, 446, 468. 

Anchor : 722. 

Andhrabhrityis : (B.a 200 -a.d. 200), 60,409, 

411, 414. 
Andrei : Pliny's, 409 note 3. 
Andubar : the Indian, 404 note 3. 
Angdena : body or poll cess, 553. 
Angria : 474, 488, 489, 496, 497, 502, 655 note 2, 667» 
Anhilv&da : 60, 436, 437. 
Al^idiv : island, 470, 472. 
Al^or : Portuguese sub-division, 456i 
Anquetil du Perron : (1757), 498-499. 
Antonio do Porto : Prandscan friar (1540), 460, 

461 note 1. 
Apar&ditya: SiUh&raking I. (1138), 422 note 1, 

426, 429 ; II. (1185), 422 note 1, 427, 429, 
Apar^it : eighth SiUhira kmg (997), 422 note 1, 

424,425. 
Apartota : ancient Eonkan, 405, 407 note 1« 
Apastamba Br^mans : 74. 

Apir : Ophir (?), 404 note S. 
ApologOS : OboUah (?), 418. 
Arabia : trade with, 403, 404 and note 3, 411 note 

1, 412, 429, 430, 431, 432, 444, 445, 466, 467, 486, 

520. 
Arabs : 61, 404 note 3, 417, 420, 421, 429, 431, 

432, 434, 471, 476, 481, 482, 488, 516, 623, 525. 

Arbitration Court : 633. 

Ardhel : haU-share system, 630 ; a form of assess- 
ment, 565. 

Area : 2, 280, 672, 674, 677, 679, 682, 684, 687, 
689, 691, 694^ 696. 

Ariake : Ptolemy's Mar&tha country, 414. 

Arii : Mar&this, 415. 

Arikesbari : tenth SiUh&ra king (1017), 422 not» 
1, 425 and note 3. 

Aljun : the P^dav, 404. 

Aim^ '• a sailing vessel, 719. 

Army : Portuguese, 457, 419 ; road, 614» 

AmAla : island, 11, 493, 507, 523. 
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Arsacidas .- Parthian dynasty, 410. 
ArsakB : same as Arsacidie, 411 note 2. 

Arthur, Sir George : (1842-1846), 823. 
Articles of Trade : 361362, 414, 416, 420, 429- 

431, 444-446, 465-468, 487, 614, 519 note 1. 
Asheri : fort, 7, 452, 455, 456, 457, 480, 491, 493, 

Aflhok : (B.C. 225), 404, 405, 406 and note 1, 407 

note 1, 409. . 
Aspect : 2-4, 671, 673, 676, 678, 681, 683, 686, 

688, 690, 693, 695. 
Assessment : forms of, 550-551 ; 551 note 2 ; under 
the MarAthds, 555 note 3; improved system 
(1770), 658 ; 1788 survey rates, 659 and note 1 ; 
farmers' rates, 660 ; instalments, 560 note 7 ; mode 
of paying the rent, 561 ; new system in Sdlsette 
(1798-1811), 662 and 563 note 1 ; in Karanja salt 
land (1808), 563 note 3; forms of (1817), 665; 
paid in kind except in Kalyiln, 566 ; farmer's 
rates, 566 note 2 ; (1818) extra cesses and fraud 
made the Government demand oppressive, 666 ; 
extra cesses to be abolished and money rental to be 
fixed at one-third (1818), 566-.')67 ; terms for mili- 
tary classes, 568 note 2; Mr. Marriotts changes, 
568 note 2 ; proposals for six years, 560 ; early 
measurements and assessments untrustworthy 
(1824), 671 ; Mr. Simson's opinion (1826), 571 
note 3; survey rates abandoned (1828), note 8, 
671-572 ; 576 and note 8 ; assessment (1828) 574- 
675 ; in Sdnkshi, Rdjpuri, and Rdygad grain rental 
(1830-1833), 577 note 6; assessment revised 
(1836-1842), 578-584; results (183G-1842), 684, 
685 ; cocoa and betel-palms, 587 note 3 ; cost and 
profit of tillage in north ThAna (1845), 587-589- 
survey needed (1851, 1856), 590 note 2 ; survey 
mtroduced (1852- 1SG6), 590-621; effects, 621 
note 2, 622 ; results (1854-1878), 622. 

Asoras : mythic warriors, 406. 

Atdris : perfumers, 108. 

Atgaon : temple, 429. 

Attdr Musalmdns : 236. 
Audich Brdhmans : 74. 
Augnstine Friars : 462. 

Augustus : Roman Emperor (b.c. 36-a.d. 17), 410 
note 3. 

Aungier: Gerald, Bombay Governor (1669-1677) 

474, 475, 476. 
Aurangzeb: Moghal Emperor (a.d, 1658-1707) 

479, 480, 481, 482, 489. 

Autbaudi or tappiug-kuife cess : 643, 644. 
AvApa : foot-path, 316, 317, 321. 

B. 

Babylon : 403. 
Babylonians : 404 note 3. 
Back Bay : 6ia 
Bad Seasons: 302-304. 



»yir4v : Peahwa (1802), 612. 

Baghla : an Arab Uteen-rigged Tewel, 352-353, 718. 

Bdgl4n : 419 ; chief of (1340), 440, 442. 

Bdgb&n Husalmins : 236. 
Bahidur : Gnjanit king (1632), 451. 
Bahmanis: (1347-1482) 440, 442, 444, 551 and 

note 6. 

Bahrain : island, 404 note 3, 412. 
fiahurupis : see Bhorpis. 
BairAgis : religious beggao, 195. 
Bikar Fakih : reclamation, 282. 
Biliji Vishyanith : Pethwa (1713), 489. 
Balance Sheet : District and Local Fnnds, 652, 85a 
Bal&y or Baljir : fishing-boat, 344, 719. 
BalhAras : 432, 434 and note 10. 

BiUkrishna Atmirim Gupte : Mr., 378 note i. 

Balsir : 426, 451. 

Balvant Hari Ndik : dispensary, 667. 

Bambot : canoe, 721. 

Bamboos : 30, 431 note 8. 

Bdn : a stone, 105 note 1. 

Banav&si : 423. 

Band Eolis : early tribe, 167. 

Bandar Boat : the, 344. 

Bindra : 461, 467, 469, 462, 476, 484, 485, 662. 
; Banians : V&ni^, 468 note 10, 488, 520 and note a 
Bipur4v Ldmbia : Mar&tha commander (1817), 

522, 

BiraBalutis : the twelve village serrants, 564, 574. 

Barap : Ch&lukya general, 435 and note 4. 

Barbosa : traveller (a.i>. 1500-1514), 446« 

Barge : 723. 

Biris: husbandmen, 117. 

Birkas .- coasting craft; 717. 

Basappa •- founder of the Lingdyats (1150), 110. 

Bdsgad : hiU, 4, 6. 

Bassein : sea- trade, 358-359 ; 404, 427 note 1, 437, 
443, 448, 449, 461, 453, 454, 455, 457, 459, 461, 
462, 463, 465, 466, 468, 476, 479, 480, 481, 
483, 484, 485, 490, 494, 496, 498, 600. 501, 
603, 607, 610, 612 ; siege and faU (1739), 493 ; 
treaty of (1803), 612, 614, 622, 523 ; under the 
Portuguese (1530-1740), 652 ; survey, 562 note 4 ; 
reassessed by the MarithAs (1730-1760), 665 
note 3; Burveyed (1793-94), 658; cesses added, 
660; the best tilled spot in India (1817), 563 ; 
prosperity the result of fraud, 663 and note 7, 
664 and note 7, 569 note 6; dhep or lump 
system chiefly in Bassein, 665; assessment 
revised (1837), 583; tillage cost and profit 
(1846), 687; sarvey assessment introduced 
(1862), 609-611 ; sub-divisional details, bound- 
aries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, 
rental, stock, crops, people, 2, 678-680. 
Batela : sailing vessel, 346-347, 719. 
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Battles: 436, 442, 448, 450 andlnote 1, 607. 
Bdellium : gam, 404 note 3, 416, 430. 
B^dsa : cavea, 412, 413. 

Beheija or Pinj&l : river, 9. 

Belipnr : 456, 479, 491, 603, 622. 
BeldArs : stone CQttera, 136. 

Benares : 406, 408. 
Bene-Isriels : 273-274. 

Berenike .* in Africa, 409 note 2, 410 note 5. 

Berkley : Mr., RaUway engineer (1860), 325. 

Betel : nuts, 446 ; palm, 298-301 ; vine, 293-294. 

BhagT&nULl Indraji : Pandit, 409 note 1, 419, 420 
note 8, 423 note 4, 424, 426 notes 1 and 6, 426 
notes 3 and 4, 427 notes 1, 2, and 3. 

Bh^a : caves, 412. 

Bll41 : village, Mar&tha and British rental com- 
pared (1817 and 1819), 668 note 2. 

Bhanddris :palm.juicedraT^er8, 61, 62, 63,149-160. 

Bhandup.: distiUeries at, 398 ; 428 ; estate, 546-646. 

Bhangis : scavengers, 190-191. 

Bhans&lis : traders, 108. 

Bharidis : religions Ijeggars, 196. 

Bhirgav Brihmans : 78. 

Bharv&ds : shepherds, 144. 

BMtela Br&hxnaiis : 76. 

Bh&ti&S : traders, 109. 

Bh&tS : bards, 141. 

Bhitsa : river, 10. 

Bhen Eolis : see lUj Kolis. 

Bhillam: Chindor Y&dav king (a.d. 916), 424. 

fihils : early tribe, 166, 622, 623, 624. 

Bhim : see Bimb. 

Bhirndskaiikar : pass, 321, 608. 

BMmdev I.: Solanki king (a. d. 1022-1072), 436. 

Bhiwndi : 2,424,437, 443, 465, 622, 523, 524, 525 ; 
assessment revised (1840), 584 ; cost and profit of 
tillage (1845), 588 ; survey assessment (1860), 
606-608; snb- divisional details : boundaries, 
area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, 
stock, crops, people, 2, 680-683. 

Bhois : river-fishers, 146. 

Bhopi : Tillage Mhlir (1828), 574. 

Bhor&nde: pass, 321. 

Bhorpis : mimics, 141. 

BllOSle : surname, 63 note 4, 493. 

Bigha : land measure, its meaning, 651 note 
3 ; 558 note 4 ; 567 and note 6 ; 671 note 2 ; 
included 30 and 38 guntbto, 679 note 3. 

Bigh&vni : tenure, 536 ; bigha rate, 666 ; (1828), 
574, 575 ; (1846), 587 ; bigha assessment needed 
(1861), 590. 

Bimb or Bhim : traditional chief of ThAna : ap- 
parently two Bhims one a Solanki or Gnjardt 
Bhim (A.D. 1022- 1072), the other a Devgiri Yddav 
or DeccanBhim (▲.D. 1286- 1292), 62, 90, 437 note 2. 

Bird ; Dr., 419. 



Birds : Raptores, 48, 49 ; Insessores, 49 ; Scan- 
sores, 49; Tenuirostres, 49, 60; Dentirostres, 
50, 51 ; Conirostres, 61 ; Gemitores, 61 ; Rasores, 
62 ; Grallatores, 52 ; Longirostres, 62 ; Latitores, 
53 ; Cultirostres, 53 ; Natatores, 63 ; Megitores, 
63 ; Vagatores, 53 ; Piscatores, 54. 

Births and Deaths : 669-670. 

Binmdakr&m : Apar&jit (a.d. 997), 424. 

Blind : the, 668. 

Boats : 468, 469, 470, 711-726. See Vessels. 

Bodhisattra : potential Buddha, 408 note 2. 

Bohora Mnsalm&ns : 224, 239-240, 517. 

Bombay : modem port, 403 ; line of road (1026), 
428 ; temple remains (1(^0), 429 and note 1 ; 
centre of piracy (1290), 434 ; port (1500 and ^ 
1514), 443, 449 ; pleasant island (1530), 450 ; 
battle of, 450 note 1 ; a Portuguese district 
(1560), 455 ; small mart (1690), 466 and note 4 ; 
centre of piracy (1500), 471 and note 8 ; ceded 
to the British (1664), 472 ; state (1674), 474 ; 
Portuguese disturbances (1673-1677), 478 ; Janjira 
SJdis (1680), proposed Mar^tha invasion (1682), 
Keigwin and Child (1683), 479; President's 
head-iiuarters (1687), Child's death (1690), 480 ; 
the Sidis (1690), depressed state (1694-1708), 
481-482; trade and condition (1664-1696), 

486 and note 2 ; trade and taxes (1700)^ 

487 and notes 1 and 2; merchants (1700), 488; 
town wall finished (1716), recovers from 
depression (1710-1720), Portuguese disturbance 
(1720), 489 ; Portuguese wish to buy (1727), 
490, 492 and note 1 ; Portuguese refugees 
(1740), 494; alarm in Bombay, ditch made 
(1740), 495, 496 ; storm (1740), 496 ; danger 
from the Mar&th^ (1750), Bombay prosperous 
(1750), ^97 and note 1; new fortifications 
(1757-1770), 499-500; Parsons' account (1776) 
601 ; ship building and docks, danger from 
Mar&this and French, Vadgaon convention (1779), . 
502-504 ; scarcity of money (1781), 509 ; growth, 
Forbes' and Franklin's accounts (1783), 511 and 
note 2; cotton trade with China (1790-1805), 
511, 519; great fire (1803), 516 ; famine (1812), 
613; trade (1800-1810), 514; state (1800-1810), 
Lord Valentia (1803), Sir J. Mackintosh (1804- 
1811), Captain Basil Hall (1812), 514-517 ; details 
of trade (1800-1810), 518-520 ; summary of trade 
(1806-1882), 526 and note 2; population (1665, 
1669-1677. 1716, 1750, 1764, 1780, 1812, 1816, 
1826, 1882), 473, 474, 489, 497 note 1, 499, 500 
note 1, 611 note 2, 513, 616 and note 6, 526 and 
note 3. 

Bonds '• labour mortgage, 311. 
Boone : Governor of Bombay (1720), 489 and note 1. 
Bor : pass, 61, 316, 318, 322, 341, 403, 412, 489, 
502, 603, 507i 508, 612, 522. 
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Bomwon : 309-3ia 

Botel : Bailing vewel, 351-352, 718. 

Boundaries : I. 

Bonrchiar : Governor of Bombay (17601760), 496, 

BnJiina:406. 

Brahma Tekri : Sopto^ hill, 408, 409. 

Br^Uunana : 63 and note 2, 64, 66, 73-87, 411, 461. 

Brihrnaniam : 66^ 406. 

Bridges : raUway, 329. 

British : receive Bombay (1664) 408, 472 ; captnro 
SAUette (1774), 500 ; defeated at Vadgaon (1779), 
603-504 ; protect the Peehwa (1803), 512 ; conquer 
the Peahwa (1817), 622, 523; management 
(SAlaette, 1774-1819), 562-563; early revenue 
system, 566 ; difficulties (1818), 563, 569. See 
Land Administration. 

Breach : 409, 410 note 4, 415, 418, 424, 429, 434, 
440, 486, 504. 

Brokers : 332. 

Bud-dene : palm tree cen, 642. 

Buddha : 404 note 2, 406, 407, 408 and note 2. 

Buddhism : 404 note 3, 405, 406, 411, 416. 

Buddhists : 66, 413, 414. 

Buist: Dr., 20 note 2. 

Burh^irar : 467, 505. 
Bumds : basket-makers; 160. 

O. 

Cambay : 429, 435, 437, 440, 441, 444, 44&, 465, 

486. 
Campbell : (^ptain (1780), 506. 
Cane-work : 400. 
Canoes : 343, 344, 721. 
Capital : 305, 315. 
Capitalists : 305. 

Captains : Portuguese officers, 457, 458 and note 1. 
Caravans : 406, 446. 

Caravel : sixteenth century craft, 723. 
Carg^: derivation of , 724. 
Carnac : Mr. (1778), 503, 604 and note 2, 505. 
Carpet-weaving : 40i. 

Caskets : Sop&ra stupa, 409. 

Caste : making of, 65 note 1. 

Cathedral : Th^lna(1634), 462; Bombay(17l5), 489. 

Cattle Disease : 669. 

Causeways : M^ybim, Slon, Chembhur, 322, 323, 
617, 

Caves : 404, 414, 421, 455, 461 note 1, 498, 501. 

Census: (1846, 1851, 1856, 1872, 1881), 69-73, 
689 and note 4. 

Cesses: 464, 460, 498, 652-553; (1761), 558 ; 560 
and note 4; petty taxes abolished in Sdlsette 
(1798), 562 ; cesses, 666 and note 4; Mr. Marriott's 
list of thirty-six cesses, 667 ; (1828), 675 and note 
1 ; (1836), 680 and note 5 ; (1844), 589 and note 3, 

Ceylon : 404 note 3, 418, 420, 430, 445, 464, 465, 
473, 



Chilukyis : (970-1182), 436. 
Chimbhirs : leather-worken, 190. '^ 
GhandaDanda: Chidukya general (A.D. 61O-640), 
420. 

Chandre or Bohata : pass, 6, 319. 

Chirans : husbandmen, 118. 

Chaudhris : p&til's assistants, 538 ; (1828), 572, 573. 

Chauk : 508. 

Chaul : 403, 410 note 6, 414, 416, 418, 423, 424, 

429, 432, 434, 441, 442, 443, 444, 446, 448, 449. 

450, 463, 466, 457, 461, 463, 464, 465, 467, 468, 

470, 476, 479, 486, 486, 495, 502. 612, 514. 
Ch&vdi : village office, 576. 
Chembhur : causeway, 323 ; diatilleriea, 398l 
Chemula : chaul, 423. 
Chhabina : goard boat, 719. 
Ghhittar^' Dev : eleventh SilAhira king (1025), 

422 note 1, 425. 
Chikhal : a one year tenure, 550, 564. 
Child : Sir John (1684-1690), 479, 480. 
Chillies: 294. 
Ghimn^iAppa: Mar&tha general (1739), 493, 

496. 
China : 413, 416, 420, 429, 430, 431, 432, 487, 619. 
Chinchvad : rupees, Maritha assessment paid m, 

561. 
Chitpivan Brihmans : 63, 75-76, 521. 

Chitrakathis : religious beggars, 196. 
Chittha I village revenue statement, 576. 
Chokhars : husbandmen, 118. 
Cholera : (1819 and 1820), 69, 569, 572 note 9^ 
627, 665-666. 

Chondhe-Mandhe : pass, 320. 

Christe Furto : Metrical Life of Christ, 68. 

Christians: Christians perhaps (a.d. 100), 414 
notes 2 and 3, 417 and note 2 ; Christian Bishop 
of Kalydn (640), Nestorians in Ealyto and Sop^ ' 
(1320), friars and converts (1230 -1323), 200,439. 
727-728; present Native Christians, •istrwigth,' 
history, appearance, speech, houses, food, dress, 
ornaments, occupation, condition, 199-205; 
religion and customs, 206-215. 

Christian : missions (1250-1330), 727-728; viUms 
(1560), 461 ; reverts, 117. 

Chumli Koli : see MalhAri Eoli, 

Churches : 203, 206, 439, 461 and note 1, 462; 
463, 474, 476, 481, 490, 494, 499, 500, 501. 609, 

Civil Suits : 630-632. 

Classes who save : 306-307. 

Climate : 16-19, 614, 671, 678, 676, 678, 681, 681 

686,688,690,693,696. 
CUve : Colonel (1767), 497. 
Close : Colonel (1802), 512. 
Cloth : 430. 
Coast : aspect of, 2, 3. 
Cockbum : Colonel (1779), 503, 604 and iwto 2. 
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Cocoa-palm : 295-298. ' 
Coffor : Sop&ra tttipay 409. 

Com : Sopira Oupa, 409 and note 1 ; early Hindn 
(A.D. 400), 419 ; SilAhAra (a.d. 810-1260), 428 and 
' note 6. 

Coinage : early gold, 406. 
CoUector : 528, 629. 
Colleges : Portngaese, 456, 462, 476. 
Comb-making : 398. 
Commerce : see Trade. 
Compass : mariner's, 471) 725-726. 
Condition of the district : 439,^ 476-477, 483-484, 
498-499, 509, 511, 623, 526, 553 and note 3, 555, 
556, 557, 558, 561, 562, 563 and note 5, 566-669 ; 
570, 571 and note 3, 572 and note 9, 576 and note 
5, 577 and note 6, 578 and note 6, 578-587, 589, 
590 note 2, 623. 
Conversion : Portuguese, 63, 201, 460-462. 
Converts : Portuguese, 200, 202, 461, 462. 
Cooke : Mr. Humfrey (1666), 472. 
Copper-plates : 419, 424, 425, 435 and note A, i27. 
Cotton : 404 note 3, 412, 416, 510, 511, 519. 
Cotton-cloth: 400-401, 430. 

Cotton-weaving: 386-390, 

Court of Directors : oppose the creation of large 

landholders (1822), 570 ; reluctant to part with 

ownership of soil (1843), 548. 
Courts : 630, 63U 
Crafts : 363-402. 

Craftsmen : (a.d. 160), 409 ; (1882), 186-141. 
Creeks : n. 
Crime: 634-638. 
Criminal Classes: 688. 

Crops : 286-301. 

Cultivators : 30^, 302. 

Cnmine: Mr. A., note 1 pp. 1,21, 54, 60; 63 note 2, 
281,305. 

Cnrix^^fish: 58. 

Currency : 305-306, 

Custom-houses : 354, 487, 

Customs: Hindu KAmAthis, 120-122; Kunbia, 
1^7-129 ; Vanj4riB,132 ; KumbhArs, 137 ; Dhangara, 
144; GavHs, 145 ; Bhois, 146 ; MtogeUs, 147 ; 
Son KoHs, 149 ; GhisAdis, 161 ; early tribes ;167, 
DAvar?, 157 ; KAthkaris, 161, 163; Dhor Kolis, 
167 ; MahAdev KoUs, 172, 173 ; Konkanis, 175; 
KaikAris, 176; ThAkurs, 179; VArlis, 185-187; 
MhArs, 192 ; Janganis, 198, 440, 483 ; MusalmAn, 
228-230; Chkistian, 210-215; PiMi, 263-273. 

Customs : dues abolished (1803), 662 ; transit dues 
(1828), 575 ; transit dues cause low pnoes (1833 - 
1836),'577 note 5 transit dueB abolished (1836), 
581, 583, 592, 

Cutch : 414. 



D&bhol : 444, 448, 476. 

Da Cunha : Dr. G., 717, 718. 

Daftarddr : 569, 575, 

D&h&nu : 455, 493, 510, 511, 614 ; surveyed (1793- 

94), 558; sub-divisional details : boundaries, area, 

aspect, climate, water, holdings, rental, stock, 

crops, people 2, 671-673. 
Daivadnya Brdhmans : s^^ SonArs. 
Dali : a tenure, 531 note 3, 586. 
Daman : 443, 451, 452, 453, 456, 457, 463, 468, 

481, 483, 485, 499, 514. 
Damurike : Ptolemy's Tamil country, 415. 
Daniell : Major H., 526, 637-638. 
Dard&m Shirasta : old or standard rates, 559. 
Dasdgris : husbandmen, 116. 
Dash&har Br&hmans : 77. 

D&vars : early tribe, 156. 

Davidson : Mr., his statements of cost and profit 

of tiUage in Bassein, MAhim, SanjAn, Kolvan, and 

Bhiwndi (1845), 587-589. 
Davies : Mr., his revision of assessment (1836), 

579-583. 
Deaf and Dumb : the, 638. 
Deccan : 403, 409, 411, 412, 416, 522 ; grain market 

for the Konkan, 561, 562. 

Deccan Musalmins : 234, 

Des&i : sub-divisional superintendent, 538, 566. 

Deshmukh: sub-divisional superintendent, 638, 

540 and note 1, 553, 556, 570, 572-573. 
Peshasth Brfihmans : 63, 77. 

Deshp&ode : sub-divisional accountant, 638, 640 

and note 1, 653, 556, 570, 672-673. 
DeSoUSa : dispensary, 668, 
Devaks : MarAtha crests or totems, 125. 
Dfivbir4v Dalvi : » ^oVl freebooter (1820), 634. 

Development Of the district: (1818-1882), 526; 

(1846-1880), 623. 
Devgiri Tidavs : (1182-1294), 60, 437. 
Devnar : an estate, 645, 646. 

Devrukha Br&hmans : 77. 

Devs : un-BrAhman spirits, 66. 
Dhamsars : shepherds, 144. 
DhMmarakshita: Ashok's Konkan missiomiry 

(B.a 226), 406. 
Dharamsi Punjtthii Mill : the New, 891, 

Dh&r&vi : hasalt columns, 466 note 3. 

Dharnikot : Andhra capital, 409 note a 

Dhau : Arab vessel, 363364, 718. 

Dheds : sweepers, 191. 
Dhep:atenure,631,636;amea«ure,647;^ and 

note 2; 652; nnmeasmred lump of land, 
aasessmenton, 666; rental how fixed, 565; not on 
the quantity of seed, 666 note45 (1828), 574 j 
(1846), 687. 
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Dhepbandi : see Dhep. 

Dheri : 454. 

Dhingi : Sindh sailing- veaael, 350-351. 

Dhobi HoBalmiiui : 237. 

Dhodiis : early tribe, 157. 
Bholdgris : drammen, 116. 
Bhor Eolis : 159 note 1, 167. 
Bickmson : Captain (1818), 523. 

Diseases : 663-666. 
Dispensaries : 667-668. 
Distilleries : 395 -39a 

Diu : 448, 449, 4ol, 452, 465, 473, 486. 
Dobish : ship-chandler's boat, 344, 345. 
Docks : Bombay, 499, 500, 501, 511 note 2, 615, 
617, 518. 

Domestic Animals : 42-44, 
Dominican Friars .- 460 note 7, 462, 483. 
Dom Joao DeHonoy : Portuguese general (1516), 
449. 

Dom Joao DeCastro : Portuguese* Viceroy (1538), 
465. 

Dongari KoHs : early tribe, 168. 

Doni : see Toni. 

Drammas : CQins, 425 note 6, 427 note 3, 428 

and note 5. 
Dravidian : dialect and people, 67 note 1. 
Dress : trade in articles of, 430, 439, 446, 466 and 

note 6. 
Drags : trade in, 430, 445, 467. 
Dubl&S : early tribe, 158. 
Dagad : battle of (1780), 507. 
Dnk&nv&ri : a Portuguese cess, 553. 
Dolandi : one year tenure, 564 ; people of two 

villages, 565; tenure discontinued (1820), 566. 
Duncan :the Hon*ble Jonathan (1799-1813), 322 

note 2, 517. 

Doncker : 715. 

Dutch : the, 463, 458, 465, 468, 473, 486, 487. 

Dw^ka:42d. 

E. 

Early Hindus : administrative history, forms of 

assessment^ 550-551. 
Early Tribes : 60, 153- 189, 567, 580 note 2, 686. 
Earthquakes : 16. 

Ebden : Mr. E. J., 37, note 1 pp. 60, 292, 338. 
Edict : Ashok, 404, 405. 

Egerton : Colonel (1778), 603. 604 and note 2,605. 
Egypt : Indian connection with, 403 and note 1, 

404 and note 3, 409, 416,420,448,464. 
Egyptians : 404 note 3, 448. 
i^W : one year tenure, 636, 660. 
Elephanta : 412, 468, 479, 498, 601 and note 2, 

502,508,514. 
Elphinstone : the Hon'ble Mount Stuart (1819- 

1827), 322 note 2. 



Embankment : 281, 282. 

England : 403 note 1 ; trade with (1720),' 488, 518, 
519. 

English : the, 458, 462, 464, 472, 477, 478, 479^ 

482, 488, 490, 512-526. See British. 
Estates : P^rsi, 256 and note 2. 
Ethiopia .- trade with 440, 444. 
Europeans : 446, 458 note 2, 479, 481, 482. 
Excise : 642>650, 

Exchange Bills : 305. 

Exports : 337, 338, 416, 420,^14. 
P. 

Factories : 394, 395, 449, 457, 476. 
Pairs : 228, 334, 335 and note 4. 
Famine.: 302303, 511-513, 559 note 4^ 562. 
Farming : see Revenue Farmezs. 
Fartak Point : in Arabia, 410. 
Fazendeiros : Portuguese landlords, 459, 552. 
Ferguison : Dr., 413. 
Ferries : 330, 331. 
Fevers : 663-664. 
Fibres : 290, 400, 
Field Tools: 285, 286. 
FirangiSyOr Franks : 199. 

Fire : Bombay (1803), 515. 

Fire Arms : import of, 446 note 2. 

Fire Temple : 249, 250, 255, 432. 

Firewood : 29. 

Fire Worship : 66, 247 and note 3» 253 note 4. 

Fisheries : 54-59. 

Fishermen : 54, 146-149. 

Fishing Boats : 58. 

Forbes : J. (1780), 44 note 3, 500, 501, 509, 511. 
Forests: area, blocks, description, 31-37; revenue, 

rights, wood-ash manure, varkas, free-grazing, 

committee, free grants, demarcation, fruit trees, 

38-42 ; 617. 
Foro : Portuguese quit-rent, 652. 
Forts : Portuguese, 456, 457, 490-491 ; 499, 516, 523, 
Fra Mauro : (1450), Italian writer, 725. 
Franciscan friars : 410 note 7. 461, 462, 483 and 

note 7. 
Fraud : assessment and accounts, 564 and note 7, 

565 note 6, 566, 569 note 6. 
French : the, 468, 502. 
Fryer : English traveller (1675), 317, 474, 476, 

477. 

o. 

Oalbat : general term for vessel, 343, 717. 

Gambhirgad : bill, 6. 

Gkmg Bobberies : 523, 524, 526, 635. 

Oang&dhar Sh4stri : murder of (1816), 5^ 

Gh&nja : trade in, 336. 

G-irgaon : hot spring, 15. 
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OarrisoiU : Portagnese, 458 and note 2, 490, 491. 

CkLmdis : snake-charmers, 197. 

Gaspar Correa : Portuguese historian (1514 -1583), 

468. 
Oatknli : absentee tenure, 550. 
Oanndis : masons, 136. 
Gantama : Niga king, 408. 
Oaylia : cow-keepers, 145. 
Qi,jak7iA : surname, 63 note 4. 
Qell : General, 636, 637. 
Gemelli Careri : traveUer (1695), 483-484. 
Genealogical Table: SiUhira, 422 note 1; 

JawhAr, 706. 

Geology : 14, 15. 

Gerrha : trade with, 404 note 3, 411 note 1, 412. 

Ghadses : singers, 141. 

GMr^pnri : island, 11. See Elephanta. 

Gh&tiB ; labourers, 151. 

GMsidis : tinkers, 151. 

Ghodbandar : 475, 493 ; sea trade, 358. 

Gh08 : the tack of a sail, 722. 

Ghnr&b : old war vessel, 348 note 1, 717. 

GibBOIL : Mr. G. L., 1 note 1, 23 note 1, 46 note 2, 

47 note 1, 54 note 1, 56 note 1, 60 note 1. 
Ginger : 292, 293. 
Goa: 447, 461,453, 463, 465, 469, 471, 473, 476, 

486, 49.3, 494, 495, 501. 
Goddard : General (1780), 317, 504,505, 507, 508. 
Goggi: sixth SiUhAra king, 422 note 1, 424. 

Golak Br^lunans : 77. 

Gol&e : weavers and labourers, 109. 

Gold Flowers : Sop&ra stupa, 409. 

Gomes : Manuel, Franciscan friar (1575-1590), 462. 

Gonuna : a Hindu chief (a.i>. 990), 425. 

Gonde : pass, 320. 

Gondhlis : dancers, 197. 

GonsalaBodrigaes: Jesuit monk (1560), 461, ^ 

Gorakhgad : fort, 623. 

Gorakh lffai^libip^iv» .- hot spring, 16. 

Gordon : Captain (1740), 495. 

Goregaon : 408, 545, 646, 578 note 1. 

Gos&vis : religious beggars, 196. 

Goshirsh : sandalwood, 406. 

GotamipntraL : (a.d. 124), 412. 

Govardhan Brihrnans : 77 note 3. 

Goveli: foot-path, 321. 

Grants : SiUh&ra, 426 and notes, 426 and notes, 

427 and notes, 428. 
Greeks : settlers in India, 403, 404 note 3, 405, 

407 note 1, 414, 415, 417, 418. 
Grose : English traveUer (1760), 494, 496, 497 

note 1. 
Gnild : trading, 406 and note 3. 
Gl\jar Vinis : traders, 112. 
Gujarat : immigration from, 60 ; trade with, 414, 

429,444, 466, 619 and note 1. 
B 310-93 



Gnjar&t Brikmans : 78. 

Guravs : temple servants, 142. 

G3rp8ies : European, names and origin ; history, 
distribution and language; perhaps partly 
descended from the Sangh&rs or Sanganians the 
famous Qnjdrat pirates (ad. 600-1300), 713-715. 

H, 

Higdms : Mnsalmto barbers, 244. 

Hall : Captain (1812), 615 note 2, 516 note 6, 517. 

Haly&is : sweetmeat-makers, 161. 

Ham&ls : carriers, 162, 

Hamilton : Capt. (1700-1720), 485. 

Hamyaman : probably Sanjto, 423, 425, 426, 428. 

Hare-catching : 47. 

Harik : tillage, 289. 

Harip&ldev : SiUhira king (1150), 422 note 2^ 426. 

Harpkaran : a Parthian (T) Buddhist, 413. 

Hartley : Captain (1780), 604, 606, 607« 

Hatra : ruins of, in Mesopotamiai 413. 

Hav&la : a rent assignment, 661. 

Hay&ldirs : village managers (1741), 656 ; land 
allotments to, 668 and note 2 ; village threshing- 
floor keepers (1828), 574. 

Health: 663-670. 

Heber: Bishop (1824), 2, 318, 571. 

Hereditary Officers : deshmukhs and others, 538, 
663, 664, 666 ; cease to be of use, 663 ; their 
izifat villages, 664 ; made nominal proprietors by 
the MardthAs, 666 ; (1828), 672-673. 

Hetkaris : husbandmen, 119. 

Hills : 4-8. 

Hill-passes : 6, 6, 319-322, 508, 622. 

Hill-tillage : 283, 284. 

Hindus : 403, 404 note 3, 411, 413, 416, 417, 420, 
428, 431, 439, 446, 462, 468, 488, 499, 620, 621. 

Hippalns : Greek saUor (a.d. 47), 410. 

History: Political, early Hindu (B.a 225 -a.d. 
1290), 403-437; Musaknto (1300-1500), 438-446; 
Portuguese (1500- 1670), 447-474; MarithA (1670- 
1800), 475-611; English (1800-1882), 512-626; 
Administrative, early Hindu, Musalmin, Por- 
tuguese, Mar&th&, 550-662; British manage- 
ment in Sidsette and Earanja (1774-1819), 662, 
663 ; over the whole district (1817 - 1881), 663- 629 ; 
summary of British revenue history, 663. 

Hiwen Tksang : Chinese pilgrim (650), 482. 

Hod&ga : boat, 719. 

Hodi : oanoe, 721. 

Hog Island : ii> 4^* ^1> ^^> ^08* 
Hokk&yantra : the Mariner's compass, 726. 
Holdings: 284. 
Holi : disturbance, 626. 

Hon : a coin, a tenure, 631 ; probably for hands, 
566 note 7. 
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Eoxiia HiUk ; a Koli freebooter (1874- 1876), 526, 
687. 

Hornby : Governor (1779), 504, fi06. 
Horsefl : import of, 431, 444, 468. 
Hospital : civil, 666. 
Hospitallers : order of, 460 note 7, 
Hot-8pring8 : 1516. 509. 
Houses : 275 ; Bombay (1812), 516. 
Hove' : Dr., Polish traveller (1787), 609-610. 
Humiyim : Moghal Emperor (1530-1556), 451. 

Hnmba : pass, 5, 320. 

Htuda: lump or gross. See Hund&baadi. 

Hnndibandi : a tenure, 550 and note 2, 551 note 
5 ; hunda an unmeasured plot of land, 565 ; 
hon probably for hunda, 565 note 7 ; (1828), 
674 ; in Murbid (1837), 583 note 1 ; (1845), 587. 

Hurricane : aee Storms. 

L 

Ibn Batuta : traveUer (1343), 440. 

ICOnOClasm : Portuguese, 462. 

Idrisi : Arab geographer (1135), 436. 

Imports : 335, 336, 337, 416, 514, 518. 

InAm : tenure, 534 ; villages, 535-537. 

Inchbird : Captain (1740), 495. 

Incline : 6or, 326. 

Income tax : riots (i860), 525. 

Indo-Parthians : dynasty (A.D. 100), 411 note 2. 

Indragad : fort, 506. 
Infirmities : 668. 

Inland : aspect, 8, 4. 

Inquisition : the (1560-1812), 201, 202, 463. 

Insane : the, 668. 

Inscriptions : 407 note 1, 408> 409, 412, 413, 
420, 424, 428, 437. 

Instalments : 560 and note 7. 

Instruction : schools, cost, staff, instruction, 
private schools, progress, girls' schools, readers 
and writers, pupils by race, pupils by caste, 
school returns, town schools, village schools, 
libraries, reading rooms, newspapers, 655-662. 

Interest : rates of, 309. 

Intoxicating drugs : 650. 
Investments : 307. 
Irrigation : 281. 

Isaiah : the Prophet (b.c. 900), 404 note 3. 

Islands: 2, 11. 

Ismiilaan Musalmdns : 223 and note 2. 

Ist^va : rising rental, 555 ; 561 note 7. 

Ive : traveller (1757), 499. 

ImUbX : special service tenure, 534 ; villages, 639 
and note 3, 540 notes 1 and 3 ; tenure, 540-544 ; 
544 note 1 ; 553 ; 554 note 1 ; 556 ; 564 ; isdfat 
Tillages found specially prosperous by the Martl- 
this, 564 ; ittfat villages sometimes resumed, 565 
note 1. "* 



J, 

JUay R&na : SanjIUi chief (640), 249, 42L 
Jah&ngir : Moghal Emperor (1614), 454. 
Jih&Z : sailing vessel, 718. 
Jails : 525, 640. 

Jail Industries : 400-402. 

Jam&bandi : yearly rent settlement^ 575. 

Jdmbu Br&hmans : 78. 

James : Commodore, Sir Henry (1757), 497. 
Jamsetji Jjjibhdi : Lady, 323. 
Jangams : Ling&yat priests, 197. 
Janjira : 410 note 6, 474, 475, 49a 
Jasigris : palm-juice drawers, 116. 
JAva : trade with, 420, 429, 470, ffiW. 

Javal Brdhmans : 79. 

JawMr : 440, 464, 466, 457, 464, 609, 556 and 

note 3, 557 ; state : description, areak, water 

climate, products, population, agriculture, trade, 

history, administration, revenue, instruction, 

health, the town, 698-710. 
Jenria : Major, condition of Th&na (1835), 678. 
Jervoise : Mr, A. C, 647. 

Jesuits : 200, 201 , 460note7, 461 , 462, 474, 476, 481 
Jhanjha : fifth Sil^ira king (916), 422 note 1, 49i 

435. 
Jimutvahin : founder of the mythical SililtiMs, 

422 note 4, 424. 
Jingars : saddlers, 136. 
Joh&ris : religious beggars, 198. 
John of Monte Corvino : misaionazy (1292), 433, 

727. 
Jordanus : French friar (1321-1324), 26|« 439. 
Joshis : fortune-tellers, 198. 
Jul&ha Musalmins : 225, 245-246 ; cotton-robe 

weavers, 388-390. 
Junnar : 411 note 3, 414, 419, 423 note 4, 464^ 476, 

479. 
Justice : Portuguese, 459 ; Maritha and Britiafa, 

630-640. 



EAchis : husbandmen, 119. 

Hadam : surname, 63 note 4. 

Hairana : Portuguese sub-division, 456. 

E&lans : distillers, 152. 

Kildurg: hill, 7. 

Ealikat : trade with, 429, 444, 465, 470, 486. 

K41u: river, 10. 

KAlundri : river, 10, 11. 

Kaly&n: 403, 412, 417, 418, 419, 420, 424, UX 
453, 457, 464, 465, 476, 477, 479, 480, 482,4881 
491, 509, 512, 522, 523, 625 ; ravaged by the M«* 
ghals (1682-1707), 555; surveyed (1771-72), 658|. 
resurveyed (1788-89), 568 ; ceeaes added, 5»| 
bigha cash rate, 561 ; oasfa rental, 566; 1 
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rates, 566 note 2; (1835)| 578, 579; asseBsment 
revised (1837), 683-584 and 600 note 2 : results, 
585; survey assessment introduced (1859), 599- 
602 ; one of the pr&nts under the Peshw&s, 600 
note 1 ; sub-divisional details: boundary, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings^ rental, 
stock, crops, people, 2, 688-690. 

r Kamil: Mar&tha rental, 559. 

i Kirnan : 456, 457, 490. 
Kimandnrg : hiU, 6. 

Kimithifl : husbandmen, 119. 

Kam&YiBd&r: sub-divisional officer, 564, 569, 

575. 
K&mliB : husbandmen, 122. 
KtoAdlis : graziers, 145. 

Kiuigo Br&hmaiu *• 79. 

Kanheri Caves: 404 note 2, 412, 414, 419, 424, 

405, 461 note 1, 498. 501, 509 and note 5. 
Kiblhoji : Angria (1705-1731), 482, 492. 

Xanoja Brihmans : 79. 

Kapardi II. : third SilAhira king (a.d. 860), 422 

note 1, 424. 
K&pdia : religious beggars, 199. 
Kapil BrdlunaiiB : 78. 

Kapol 7imB : traders, 112. 

Karachi: 404 note 3, 410. 

Kar&difl : husbandmen, 128. 

Karan: Solanki king ( 1072. 1094), 436. 

Karanja : island, 11, 455, 456, 459, 464, 478, 479, 

480, 491, 493, 501, 602, 508, 514 ; condition 

(1774 and 1819), 562, 563 and note 8 ; resident 

appointed (1774), 662 ; 566. 
Kirbhiri: p&tU's assistant, 560; (1817), 564; 

Uh&t (1828), 574. 

Karh^Lda Br^Uixnans : 79. 

Xaxjat : sub-divisional details ; boundaries, area, 

aspect,climate,water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, 

crops, people, 2, 696-697. 
Karkadija : lUshtrakuta king (972), 425. 
Kirli : oaves, 411 note 3, 412, 413, 414, 503. 
KarnAla : hiU,8, 437, 443, 452, 475, 622. 
Kia : A tenure, 531 and note 2, 550 and note 2, 617. 
-^ ^•41 Musalm^bis : 238. 
JUjAtb : bangle-makers, 136. 
KAsbandi: see KAs. 
Kaathi Kolia : see Solesi Kolis. 
KiftillB : wood-turners, 136. 
Ka-Thikon '. early tribe, 180. 
Xithi- a land-measure rod, 558 note 4, 667 and 

note 5. 
Uthi&wix : 61, 64, 404, 407 note 1, 411, 414. 
Kithkaris or K4thodi8 : early tribe, 64, 158-166, 

284,523. 
Kaul : laase, 564. 

KiTasJi JeUagir, Sir : dispensary, 667. 
Kiyasth Prabhna . writers, 63 note 1, 87-89, 428. 



Eeignidn: Captain, revolt of (1683), 478, 479. 
EelvasM^him: 409 note 1, 451, 456, 457, 465, 

485, 491, 493, 622. 
EerkB: pirates (a.d. 890), 433, 711 note 2. 
Kesbidev : Sildh^ra king (1203-1238), 422 note I, 

427 and note 2. 
Kb&flEh&n: Musalmto historian (1680-1735), 

482 and note 9, 486 note 2, 494 ; 663 and note 4. 
Khilipnr : 608 ; survey assessment introduced 

(1856), 691-594. 

Klialifs:432. 

Shaild ** contract system, 630, 546. 

Ehand&la : 603, 607. 

Khanderi : isbind, 478, 489, 601, 503. 

KhArighoda: salt, 370. 

Ehdr&p4t : see ShUotri. 

Kb&r P4til8 : husbandmen, 123. 

Khdrvis : sailors, 147. 

KbAt ikiii : butchers, 162. 

KbatriB : weavers, 133. 

Ehed&y&l Br&hmaiiB : 78. 

Ehoja Mnsalxn&ns : traders, 241-242. 

Ebopivli or Khopoli : 503, 507, 608, 609, 522, 600, 

624 note 1. 
Kbot : revenue farmer, 545, 566. 
Ehoti : farming tenure, 534. 
King: Captain J. S., 711 note 1. 
KirdS^ •• renewed tillage, 544 note 2. 
Eirast&UVS : see Christians. 
Eirp^ : Christian reverts, 149. 
Kirtivanna : ChAlukya king (550-667), 420. 
Eissall-i-SaDJ&ll *• a P&rsi poem, 247 and note 1. 
Kochin •• trade with, 410 note 6, 465, 486. 
Eodas : 409 and note 1, 730. 
Kohoj:liiU,7. 
Eolamb or Bhati : pass, S2l. 

EoUl&tiS : tumblers, 199. 

Eolis : early tribe, 166-174, 463, 464, 456, 467, 
464, 612. 523, 629, 563 note 4, 605, 634 ; 
dialect of, 68, 69 note 1 ; origin of the word, 165 
note 3. 

EoH Eh&l&ti : petty division of, 678. 

EolBOnda : wild dogs, 45 and note 3. 

Eolvan : 686-586, 688 ; survey assessment intro- 
duced (1866), 616-619; styled ShAhApur (1866), 
528. 

Kond^i H4ik : a lUmoshi freebooter (1827), 634- 
635. 

Konkaa: 403, 406, 406, 407, 409, 410 note 5, 411, 
412, 414,415, 417, 418, 419, 422, 423, 424, 425, 
426, 434, 502, 606, 522, 623, 561 and note 6, (>63. 

Eonkanasth Brihrnana : see ChitpAvana. 

Eonkanis : ©"ly *"^* 174-175. 
Konkani Musabniiis : 64, 232-234. 
Eonkaer : ^t springs, 15. 
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Eoriya : dialect, 67. 
KOBhtia : weavers, 133. 

Kosmas IndikopleOBteS : Greek monk and mer- 
chant (525), 200, 419, 420. 
KoUligad : fort, 522, 623. 
Kothal Khal&td : surveyed (1785-86), 658. 
Kothia : sailing vessel, 349-350, 719. 
Kotvil : Mb&r village servant (1828), 574. 
Koyta : sickle assessment, 565. 

Kramvant BrdhnuuLs : 79. 

Krifllma : N^ga king, 408. 
Kriflhnagiri : Kanheri, 412. 
Krifllmar^a : R&shtrakuta king (400), 429. 
Kshatrapg: (a.d. 78-328) settlement of, 60, 61; 
dynasty, 411, 412, 417. 

Ktesiphon : 412. 

Kudali : hoe assessment, 531 note 3, 551 note 2, 
565. 

Ktllambis : lee Kunbis. 

Knlirag : peasant-held, 545 ; proprietary holders, 
551. 

Knlkamis : accountants, 538, 552 ; deshptodes or 
sub-divisional kulkamis (1828), 572-573 ; village 
kulkamis unknown (1828), 574. 

KnmArpil; Solanki king (1143- 1174), 426, 436, 
437. 

EnmblldTS : potters, 137 ; their kriy&s or obse- 
quies, 138. 

Kimbis : husbandmen, 124-129, 409 note I, 477. 

KurhAd. : pick-axe assessment, 565 . 

Eurla : mill, 391 ; esUte, 545. 

KuBTir : pass, 322, 508, 523. 

Kute : footpath, 321. 



L. 



L&d y&nis : traders, 63, 112. 
LUavi : dialect, 67. 

Lakes: 11-14. 

L&l-laugoti Kolifl : see Solesi Rolls. 

Land : for administration see land administration ; 
for land revenue see revenue ; transfers of land 
under the Mardth^, 564 note 2; tillage en- 
couraged, 664 ; low rates of waste land, 565 ; dis- 
continued (1820), 566 ; large hmdholders (1820), 

666 note 11 ; survey, Mr. Marriott's (1818-1820), 
area under tillage, 667 ; waste put to auction, 

667 ; land offered to disbanded troops, 668 and 
note 2 ; new landholders (1820), 570 ; cost and 
profit of tillage (1820), 571 note 2 ; proposed vil- 
lage leases (1828), 672 ; waste leases (1828), 576 ; 
Tillage leases (1830-1835), 577 ; cheap grain in 
Th&na (1833-1836), 577 note 5 ; cost and profit of 
tilUge (1835), 678; ditto (1820 and 1836), 579 
note 5 ; ditto (1845), 587-689 ; tillage area (1868- 
1881), 629. 



Land Administration : 527-629 ; Engliah aoqnisi- 
tion (1774-1817), 627 ; tenitorial changes (1817- 
1869), 627-628; administrative staff (1882), 528- 
630 ; landtennras (1882), 530-550 ; early Hindna, 
Musahnins, Portuguese, MarithAs, 650-662; 
British management (1774-1881), 562-629; 8^- 
sette (1774-1819), 662-563 ; British revenue hiatory 
(1817-1881), 563-564; land tenures (1817), 564- 
665 ; assessment (1817), 666, 666 ; aenea, 566 ; 
administrative changes (1818-1820), 666-670 ; sar- 
vey (1821), 570; condition (1824), 570-571 ; detaila 
(1826-1827), 671, 672; condition (1828), 572; 
hereditary officers, taldtis, and village servants, 
forms of assessment, oesses, superintendence, re- 
venue system, survey, (1828), 572-576; territorial 
changes (1830), 676, 577 ; village letaea (1890- 
1835), 577 ; condition (1835), 578, 584 ; aaaeesment 
revision (1835-1842), 578-679; Nasr&pnr (1836), 
579-581 ; Panvel (1837), 681, 582 ; Murb^ (1837), 
582, 683; Bassein, MAhim, Kalytfa, Bhiwndi 
(1837-41), 683, 584; SAlsette, oonditi<m (1835), 
584; assessment revision results (1836-1841), 
684-585; Kolvan (1842), 585-586; north Th^^n* 
(1845), 686-687 ; cost and profit of tillage 
(1845), 587-589; cesses (1844), 589; oensos (1846 
and 1851), 589 and note 4 ; territorial changea 
(1850), 589, 590; seasons and revenue (1837- 
1853), 590 and note 4 ; survey (1862-1866), 600- 
621 ; survey effects, 621 and note 2, 622 ; survey 
results (1854-1878), 622 ; land revenue reoeipU 
(1844-1878), 622 ; development (1846-1880), 623 ; 
season reports (1851-1881), 623-628; revenae 
statistics (1851-1881), 628-629. 

Land Grants : 424 and notes 3 and 7, 425 and 
notes 3, 4, and 6, 426 and notes 1, 2, 3, and 4, 427 
and notes 1, 2, and 8, 428. 

Land Bevenue : see Revenue. 

Land System : Portuguese, 459. 

Language .- 67-69, 428. 

Lir : country and dialect, 112, 431, 435. 

Lariya : language, 434. 

Larike : Ptolemy's south Gujar&t, 414. ^ 

Lascar -. sailors, 521, 716. 

L&t Desh : south Gujartlt, 414, 435 note 4. 

Lateen sail : apparently Indian, 724. 

Latin Friars : 66, 200, 439, 462. 

Lawrence : Mr. E., 286 note 1. 

Ti ftgi^ ft haiks : perquisites, 538. 

Leasehold : a tenure, 634 ; villages, 535, 545-650 ; 
proposed village leases to deshmukhs and desh- 
p&ndes (1820), 570 ; proposed village lessee to head- 
men (1828), 572; village leases (1830-1885), 577. 

Lepers : 668. 
Libraries: 661-662. 
Lighthouses : 616. 
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LingijatS : merchantB, 110. 
liquor-drilLking : see Mofaa Liqnor. 
Idflboa : Mr. J. C, 55 note 1, 297 note 1. 
Local Funds : 652-653. 

Locusts : 513, 627. 
Lodhis : labonrerSy 153. 
Loh&nis : traders, 111. 
Loh&rs : bbtcksmiths, 138. 

Lonid Caye : 421, 423, 429. 

Looms : 384, 386, 387, 455. 

KaddntOSh : Sir J. (1810), 515 notes 1 and 2, 516 
notes 4 and 6. 

KackintOSlL : Captain (1828), 635. 

X&chhis : sea-tiahers, 147, 719. 

Kachhya or Sav&l : coasting oraft, 345, 719. 

Ma cl ari^^" : Mr. F. B., 20 note 1. 

M&dhaTriy : Peshwa (1766), 498. 

JCadhyi : P^tU's assistant (1817), 563 ; (1828), 573. 

Hadrisi Br&hmans : 80. 

Magistracy : 633634. 

ICali&bUrat : 404. 

]Caliid:5l2. 

Kahidev Kolis : early tribe, 168. 

Maliilaksliiiii : hiU, 7. 

KaMlkari : petty-divisional officer, 529, 555-556 ; 
revenne farmer, 559-560 ; settles with p&til or 
kdrbh^ 560; allowed interest on revenae 
paid in advance, 561 ; had armed messengers, 
horsemen, and bands of Kolis, 563 note 4. 

KahirS : see MhArs. 

KaMwanso : 405. 

•pfffhim : surveyed (1793-94), 558 ; assessment re- 
yised (1837), 583; cost and profit of tillage 
(1845), 588 ; survey assessment (1863), 611-614 ; 
sub-divisional details: boundaries, area, aspect, 
dimate, water, soil, holdings, rental, stock, crops, 
people, 2, 673-675. 

KAhim : causeway, 323 ; Bombay, 438, 442, 465, 
474, 481, 482, 485, 489. 

Kalmilld : Bahmani (1493), 443 ; Begada (1459- 

1511), 442, 44a 
Xahmud Sh&h : Oujarftt king (1540), 452. 
Itthnli : hUl, 7, 442, 454, 475, 522, 
ICaitreya : Bodhisattva, 406 note 2. 
Makta : aee Khand. 
Xalabix : 406, 410 and note 4, 429, 430, 431, 434, 

440, 444, 445, 465; hiU, 474; piiates, 484; 
export of grain to Bombay (1833-1836), 577 note 

6 ; supplies Bombay (1836), 579. 
Xalaoca : trade with, 416, 429, 446, 464, 465, 486. 
MiULd : ftn estate, 545. 
lUlig : gardeners, 61, 62. 
lUleolm : Sir John (1827- 18)0), Sia 
Kalanggad : fort, 8, 506. 



MalhM Kolis : early tribe, 173. 

TffftliTr Ambar : Ahmadnagar minister (1611), 453, 

464; did not introduce dhep, 560 note 4; his 

revenue system, 553-554, 554 note 3. 
Malik Eiaz : Musalm&n general (1522), 449. 
MaJik-nl-Tnj&r : Bahmani minister (1429), 441. 
M&lini : navigator, 716. 
Mallikiljlin : SilAh^a king ai60), 422 notel, 

426, 436. 
M&lkhet : Deccan capital (800), 424, 434. 

M&lsej or M&lshet : pms, 320, 403. 

M&mlatddr : sub-divisional officer, 529, 555 • 556 ; 
revenue farmer, 559-560; allowed interest on 
revenue paid in advance, 561 ; had armed mes* 
sengers, horsemen, and bands of Kolis, 563 note 4 ; 
grants yearly leases, 564. 

M&mv&ni : thirteenth SiUhtok king (1060), 422 
note 1, 425. 

Mandji : Angria (1737), 492. 

Minbll^YS : religious beggars, 199, 

M&ndey : B^Un chief (1340), 440. 

Mdndyi : 427 note 2, 457. 

Mangalpuri : old settlement in S^Llsette, 424. 

M&ngelis : fishermen, 147, 719. 

Mango Cnltiyatioii : 294-295. 

Mings : village servants, 194. 

M&oikgad : hill, 8. 

Mai^a : coasting craft, 719. 

Mankir : M&lkhet (?), 434. 

Manor : 462, 455, 456, 457, 491. 

Mar&th&S : 63 and note 4, ^09 note 1, 413, 415^ 

457, 464, 474, 488; details of, 496, 477-512; 

administrative history, 554-562 ; one of their best 

surveys (1788-89), 559 ; connive at land transfers^ 

564 note 2. 

Mar&thaEnnbis : husbandmen, 63and note 4,1 28. ■ 

Mar&thay&nis:li5. 

Mar&thi : dialect, 68, 69 note 1. 

Marco Polo : Venetian traveUer (1290), 433, 434^ 
438, 447. 

Markets : 58-59, 333-334. 

Marriott, Mr* : bu revenue system (1818), 566- • 
567; his survey, 567, 570; villagerents (1822), 670. 

Maryi Kolis : early tribe, 173. 

Mdrwdr Br&hmans : 80. 

M&rw&r y&nis or M&ry^UiS : 113- 115 ; money- 
lenders, 308. 

Maskat Fishers : 359 note i. 

Maskat : 359, 4t$5, 470, 476, 486, 488, 520, 521. 
Masudi : Arab historian (915), 112, 424, 432, 434^ 

and note 10. 
Masnlipatam : trade with, 415 note 4^ 418, 466. 
Materials : for Th^na administrative history* 

527 note 1. 
MaHlttlU*S : early tribe, 18a 
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M&theriai i hill, 6. 

Xanryaa : dysMty (b.c. 225- a. d. 500), 400 note 3, 

420, 421 ; settlemeiit of, 60, 61. 
KedB : pirates (890), 438, 711 note 2. 
Xelisygenu : perhupe MAlvan, 404 note 3. 
Xeman Husalmins : traders, 240. 
Merchants : Thina, 403 note 1 ; 404 note 3 ; 406, 

407, 416, 417, 431-432, 446, 468, 488, 600, 520 

and notel. 

Keta KoliB : early tribe, 173. 
Xetalfl : trade in, 431, 445, 467. 

KeyUa Brihmaiui : 78. 

Mhingiri : coasting craft, 346, 719. 

Xhin : village servants, 63, 191-194, 524, 529, 

563,574. 
Xhdt&ra : Portnguese Tillage-headman, 552 and 

note 8. 
MilitUt : Portnguese, 458. 
Killer : Mr. J., 342 note 1, 711 note 1. 
Kills : cotton, 391, 

Kinerals : 20, 21. 

Kir&S : sail or vatan, same as mirAs (1817), 564 and 
notes. 

Kissions : Christian (1250- 1330), 200, 439 note 1, 

727-728. 
Kith&gris : salt-makers, 116. 
Kithib&i : dispensary, 668. 
Kithridates I. : Parthian king (b.c. 174-136), 410. 
Kitne Kichhis : fishermen, 148. 
Kodh Br&hmaiis : 80. 
Kodh VAnis : traders, 112. 

Koghals: 452, 453, 474, 475, 477, 478,479, 480, 488. 
Kogham *• vague assessment, 565. 
Koha Liquor : 395-398, 647, 648, 649. 
Kokha : trade with, 409 note 2, 465, 468, 469, 486, 

487, 520 and note 3. 
TfOTTllffff : cotton weavers, 385-388. 
Monasteries : 406, 407, 432, 456, 462, 483. 
Monks : Christian, 460 note 7. 

Moneylenders : 307-309. 

Moore : Commodore (1774), 502. 

Moors : 447, 449, 482, 484. 

More Pandit : Shiv&ji's general (1674), 476. 

Mortasa : Ahmadnagar king (1570), 453. 

Mosqnes : 439, 449. 

M0Styn:Mr. (1778),503. 

Movements : 277. 

Mubirik : Emperor of Delhi (1317-1321), 438. 

Mnda : » gr&in measure, 536, 547, 550 note 2 ; of 
25 mans, 562; 6 to 32 mans, 565 and note 6; 
divisions of a muda (dhep system), 565 ; equal to 
four khandis, 665 ; not uniform, 565, 574; 6-14 
mans and 25 mans, 565 note 6, 569 note 6, 574. 

Mndibandi : tenure, 636, 550 and note 2 ; (1845), 
587. 



Mndkebandi : see Mudikbandi. 
Mnhanunad Tns^Uik : Musalmia mler (13S5- 
1350), 440. 

Knharram: 524. 

Molock : Mr. W. B., 46 note 1, 48, 60 note I, 281 

noj» 4, 321 note 1, 530 note 2, 647- 

Molr^ : Solanki ruler (943-997), 435, 436. 

Mnmmnni : see MAmv&nL 

Kmn : coasting craft, 720. 

MombideTi : temple of, 474. 

Municipalities : 653-654. 

Mangi Paithan : Deccan CH>itaI, 62, 90, 412, 415, 
416. 

MnOB Honnuz : R^ Sea port, 410 note 5, 

MurbAd : 477 ; assessment revised (1837), 582-583 ; 
survey introduced (1860), 604-606 ; sab-divisional 
details : boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
soil, holdings, rental, stock, crops, people, 2, 690- 
692. 

Mnrkebandi : see MudAbandL 

Mnsala : Padan hill sage, 408. 

Mosalmias : history, speech, ^^pearanoe, ba>asc, 
food, dress, ornaments, oaUing, earnings, holidays, 
character, condition, community, religion, cus- 
toms, prospects, divisions, 61 -64, 216-246 ; 403, 
428, 429, 431, 446, 438-443, 471r483, 488, 521, 
523, 524 ; administration, 550-554. 

MnsiriB : Muyiri KotU in Malabo, 410, 418. 

MastWan : MusalmAns, 223 and note 2. 

Mutiny : (1857), 523, 525. 

Muyiri Kotta : 4io. 
Myrobalans : 30-31. 

N. 

N&clini : a grain, 288. 

Kdgar Br&hmans : 80. 

Ndiiljun : twelfth Sii^hira king, 422 note 1, 43S. 

K&gis : ancient tribe, 406. 

N&iothna : 443, 450. 

Nabap&n : Parthian or Skythian ruler (a.d. 100), 

411 and note 3, 412. 
Ndiks: land allotments to, 568 and note 2; 

R&ghoji N4ik (I860), 605. 
Naime : Kev. A. K., 1 note 1. 
N^lkhoda : chief captain, 716, 
N&kri Kunbis : husbandmen, 128. 
Nala : dynasty (610-640), 420. 

Ndmder Shimpis : taUors, 138. 
NAnaPadnavis: (1770- 1800), 14.601, 502,504, 

506, 507, 512, 556, 559, 560 note 7, 661. 
K&na : paaB, 316, 321, 403, 409, 412, 415 note 3, 

477, 522. 
K&ngarbandi : plough tenure, 531 and notes 2 and 

3, 551 note 2, 565 ; (1845), 587 ; (186S), 617 and 

note 1. 
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Kirgol: 499,510. 

K^udk : 409 note 1, 411 note 3, 412, 413, 414, 415, 
464. 

Kasr&pnr : surveyed (1785-86), 558 ; 560 and note 
3; condition (1835), 578; asseaflment revised 
(1836), 579-581 ; results, 684-585 ; survey begun 
(1852), 590-591 ; survey asMssment introduced 
(1856), 594-596. 

Native ChristiailB : silk-weavors, 379. 

Naushirvdn : of Persia (a.d. 531-578), 421. 

NAv : vessel, 718. 

Havigation : early, 403 note 1, 711 note 2. 

HayMrd : fresh tillage, 544 note 2. 

HaTBiri : near Surat, 436, 438, 441, 486. 

Navy : Portuguese, 458. 

N&yakv&di : village servants (1828), 574. 

NearchlU : Alexander's admiral (B.C. 325), 404 note 

3. 
Nebnohadnezar : (b.c. 606-661), 404 note 3. 
Nehar : surveyed (1785-86) and (1793-94), 558. 
Nets : stake, 56, 57, 58. 

New TJnited Company : formation of (1702), 485. 
Newspapers : 525, 662. 

Nh&viS : barbers, 143. 

Nicolo Conti : Italian traveller (1420-1440), 725. 

Niebuhr : German traveller (1764), 499, 500 note 1, 

520. 
NUdtin : Russian traveller (1470), 447, 718. 
Nil Dong^i : ^1^ ne<^ Sop&ra, 490. 
Nirmal : Ia^^ ^^^ SopAra, 12. 
Nisni : pass, 320. 

Nunneries -• 406. 

Nnno da Gnnlia *. Portuguese Oeneral (1531), 451, 
452. 



O. 



Obollah : head of Persian GuU, 413 note 4, 418, 421 

note 2, 429, 433. 
Obstacles *. to improvements in the early years of 

British rule, 563, 569. 
Occupation : of the people, 73. 
Oderic : French Friar (1321- 1324), 44 note 1, 251, 

439. 
Officers : Portuguese, 455, 459 ; British, 528-529. 
Oilseed : 290. 

Okellis : OhaUa in east Africa, 410 note 5. 
Ophir : identification of, 404, 405. 
Ormnz *. Persian Gulf, 247 and note 2, 444, 449, 458, 

465, 469 note 3: 
Orphanage • 461 and note 1, 
Osvil TimB : traders, 113. 
Onppara : Periplus' SopArai 418. 
Oxen : 439. 



Picbkalshis : husbandmen, 61, 62, 129. 

Fadan : hiH, 408. 

Faddv : coasting craft, 345-346, 720. 

PahMis : husbandmen, 130. 

F41 : caves near Mahid, 418. 

Paithan *. Deccan capital, 412, 415, 416. 

Palaipatmai : F^ near Mah&d, 418. 

Palav : boat, 720. 

Palbavs : 41 1 note 2, 413 and note 7. 

Palmyra : 410, 41l note 1, 412, 413. 

Palshe Br&hmans : 61, 62, 63 note 2, 81. 

Pain : foot-path, 321. 
Panch&ls : craftsmen, 138. 

PanchAyats : (1821), 570. 

P 4n d : land division, 558 note 4. 

Pdndavs*. 404 note 2. 

Pdndharpesb^ : high-class villagers, 63 ; tenure, 
531 , 532 - 534 ; 532 notes 1 and 3 ; landholders, 556, 
557 ; low rates, 557 note 4 ; in B4jirAv*s time, 
560 ; easy rates, 565 ; farmers' rates, 566 note 2 ; 
opinions of the Collector and Government (1820), 
566 ; lower rate (1837), 588 ; final settlement, 534. 

Panechan : Panchnad, Portuguese sub-division, 
456. 

PAnipat •• battle of (1761), 497, 498 note 4. 

Pai\j&b : converts, 202. 

Panvel : 443, 464, 465, 485, 503, 508, 513, 522, 523 
526 ; sea-trade, 360 ; condition of (1835), 578, 
579 ; assessment revised (1837), 581-582 ; results, 
585; survey assessment introduced (1856), 596- 
599 ; sub-divisional details : boundaries, area, 
aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, 
stock, crop, people, 2, 692-695. 

P&nwAla : vegetable boat, 720. 

Paper-making : 399-400. 

Paradas : Parthians, 411 note 2. 

Parashur&m '• conquers the Eonkan, 87r 

Pardeshis : labourers, 153. 

Parel : 474, 489. 

Parits : washermen, 143. 

Pimera : fort, 442, 453, 478, 506. 

Pirol : temples, 429. 

P&rsis: driven from Persia (638-641), settled in 
Ormuz, 247 ; from Ormuz sail to Diu and Sanjto 
(716), 248; protected by Jadi RAna, spread to 
Navs^ri, Gambay , Broach, Th&na, and Chaul, 250, 
432 ; fight for their Hindu chief (1306), defeated 
and fied to Bharut, 251, 438 and note 4 ; go to 
Bilnsda, depressed (1300-1400), 252 ; immigrants 
and local converts (1400-1500), 253; in Kalyin 
(1533), 254; encouraged byAkbar (1578), at 
Surat (1590), rise to unportance (1600- 1800), 255 ; 
revenue farmers, land proprietors, husbandmen, 
tevem-keepers, pahn- juice drawers (1817-1881), 
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266-267; appearance, dren, 258-200; speech, 
hooae, food, life, 261-262 ;ca8tomB, religion, 263- 
273 ; Towen of Sile&oe : at Dehg^Un (1306) and 
Vejalpur, 249 note 6 ; at Kaly&n (1533), 254 ; at 
Thina (1790) , 256 ; at TArApur (1786) , at KalyAn 
(1790), 256 J population in Bombay (1810), 616 and 
note 6, 517 ; traders (810-1260), 431 ; Jordanns' 
account (1320), 251, 439, 440 and note 1. 

Paraons : traveller (1775), 501. 

ParthianB : 403, 410, 41 1 and note 2, 412, 413. 

Piryatib^ : 322. 

Paises : see Hill-passes. 
P&tilgWIga : river, 11. 
PiUne PrabhUfl : origin and settlement, 62 note 

2, 89 ; appearance, language, and character, .91 ; 

house, food, dress, and ornaments, 92-101; life 

and occupation, 1(^-104; religion, community, 

prospects, 105-108. 
Patel : Bamanji Behrimji, Mr., 246. 
P&tilB: viUBge headmec, 529; 566; 560; (1817), 

563 ; pay (1828), 564 note 1 ; unfit to manage 

local funds, 564 note 1 ; (1828), 573, 575, 576. 
VMm&ri despatch boat. See Phatemlbri 
P&tharvatfl : stone-canrers, 138. 
Paupera: Jayaba, JawhAr chief (1320?), 440 note 

5, 703 and note 1. 
Payai : ^estate in SAlsette, 545 ; condition of 

(1833), 578 note 1. 
Pearls : 55 ; trade in, 416 and note 1, 430, 445, 467. 
Peasants : (1676), 477 ; (1695). 484. 
Pedder ; Mr. W. G,, 374-376. 
Pedlers : 335. 

PeUr : temple ruins, 428. 

Pendh&ris ' Beccan freebooters (1800) 484^ 513, 

522, 523. 
Perfumes : trade in, 430, 445, 467. 

Periplus of the Erythrean Sea : (a.d. 247), 410 

notes 4 and 6 ; 411 notes 1 and 2, 415, 417 and 
note 8, 418, 424. 

Persia : Indian connection with, 247 note 3, 403, 
404 and note 3» 410, 413, 417, 420, 421, 430, 
431, 432, 444, 446, 466, 467, 518, 620 ; carpet 
weaving, 402 ; gulf, 403 note 1, 404 note 3, 410, 
412. 414, 417. 418, 420, 429, 430. 432, 433, 440, 
444, 464, 466, 466, 467, 468, 470, 486, 487, 619. 

Peshw&S : the, 493, 498, 601, 503, 512, 614, 621, 
522 ; take south Th^ma (1720), 665 ; their manage- 
ment, 555 ; revenue farming, 567 ; Peshwa 
BAjiriv, 559 ; 569 note 6 ; 661 note 7 ; 600 
note 1. 

Phani *• coasting craft,. 720. 

Phise P&rdhis : early tribe, 175. 

Phatem&ri .* despatch boat, 347-348, 720. 

Phcanicians : 404 note 3, 

Phndgis : labourers, 163. 

Pimpri : pass, 320. 



Pirates : early (a.d. 247), 417 ; Ontch, KAihUw^ 
and MalabAr (600. 920. 1020, 1290, 1340. 1400- 
1500, 1570. 1670, 1695. 1700, 1708, 1757-60i. 
1815-1820), 433 and note 8, 434, 438» 440, 449, 
458, 472, 482, 484, 488. 499, 521 and notes 4 
and 5, 711 note 8 ; European (1500, 1695, 1700), 
471 note 8, 484, 488; Maritha (1695, 170a 
1756, 1812). 484, 488, 621 and notes 4 and 5; 
Maakat and Johtoni (900, 1570, 1696, 1700, 
1708, 1760. 1804, 1819). 433 and note 8, 434 
458, 482, 484. 488, 499, 521 and notes 4 and & 

Plagae : 482, 484 and note 1, 6ia 

Plantains : 291-292 ; drying of, 292, 395. 

Pliny : (A.D. 77), 404 note 3, 409 note 3.410 notes 3 
and 5, 411 note 1. 

Ploi^hofLand:284. 

Pl0Wden:Mr.,374,375. 

Pokama Brihmans : 7a 

Police : 638-640. 

Poena : treaty of (1817), 622. 

PophU : hill, 7. 

Population : sub-divisions, 70 ; sex, 71 ; age and 
religion, 72, 499 ; Bombay (1666, 1674^ 1708, 1750, 
1764. 1780, 1812. 1816, 1826, 1882), 473, 474, 489, 
497 note 1. 499. 600 and note 1. 511 note 2, 516 
and note 6. 526 note 3. 

Ports : Thina, 354-361. 414, 416, 418,420,428,^9, 
432, 443, 466, 470, 486, 614, 519. 

Portngnese : the, 403, 428 ; (1500-1670), 447-474, 
479. 482, 489. 492 ; landholders, 550; dh^ systeni, 
560-551 ; administration, .552-553; districts!, 5SS 
note 2 ; revenue system, 552 note 10 ; cesses, 56S- 
553 ; condition, 563 ; excise, 563 note 1 ; districts 
passed to the Peshwa (1733- 1739), 655 ; p4ndhar* 
peshis. 556 ; rates. 557. 

PorvidV^Lnis : traders, 112, 113. 

Post Offices : 331. 

Prabhns : Portuguese village deiks, 552. See 
P&tAne and lUyasth Frabhus. 

PrdntS : four divisions of north Konkan and their 
revenue (1817), 563 note 6 ; Kalyto prtot, 600 
note 1, 602 note 1. 

Prices: 312-314; high prices (1800-1818), 568; 
still high (1820), 671; doubtful, 571 note 8; 
Nasr&purprices (1820), 571 note 2; (1827-18S2), 
576 note 6 ; cheapness of grain (1830), 577 note 
2 ; (1831-1833), 577 note 5 ; causes of decline in 
(1836), 577 note 6; 679; Sdlsette high imst 
(18S6), 684 ; Bhiwndi yearly prices (184O-18609y 
606 note 1 ; (1855-1881), 628-629. 

Pritchard : Mr. O. B.. 374, 376, 378, 647, 

Products : Indian (B.a 1600), 404 note 3. 

Prother : Colonel. 522. 

Ptolemy: the geographer (a>d, 150), 410 note 8^ 
414. 416, 424. 

Pnlashakti : Sil^lhiira king, 422 note 1, 424. 
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Pnlikeshi n. liCh^akya king (610-640), 247 

note 3, 420. 
.Pllb6S:289. 
Pnmmelo *• cultivation, 295, 
PuXkAYem. : dye-yielding flower and cess, 552. 
'^imt : Ethiopia or India, 404 and note 3. 
Purandhar : treaty of (1776), 502, 505, 508. 
Pnri: Maarya and SU&hAra capital (690-1260), 

420, 423 and note 2, 4S5, 426. 
Ptunift: SopAra Buddhist apoetle, story of, 404 

note2, 406.40& 

Q 

anilon : 429, 444. 

B. 

Bighoba : see BaghonAthHlY. 

UgholMk Jaairdhan : R^o Bahidnr, 295 note 1. 

Bighoji TihiSkgriU, : Koli freebooter (1844- 1848), 

636-637. 
Ughoji Hiik : KoU outlaw (1860), 60& 
Saghim&thrAy : Peehwa's regent (1761), 498, 501, 

602, 503, 505. 
Baidfl : (1817), 522, 524, 526, 563 note 4. See Gang 

Bobberies. 
Baikaris : early tribe, 175. 

BailirayB : 324-329. 
f SainfiJl : (I860- 1880), 17, 628, 689. 

B^apitfmaha : SiUh&ra title, 436, 437 note 1. 

Bii Kolia : early tribe, 174. 

j m^idi^hl : or Konkan Danrija, 6, 322, 449, 489, 

608. 
Baiimts '• somames, 61 note 3. 
- iZadiaadra : J>^ffri YAdav (1271-1309), 437, 

43a 

Efaqji Bhingria : KoU robber (1825), 524. 
L I t ftniMiMa : early tribe, 177, 522, 524. 

Biimriy Hiriyan : BAjmAchi commandant sur- 
' veyed Vtea (1795-96), 558. 

I ^mdng : Cutch traveller to HoUand (1750), 521. 

ft f«^«r : near Surat, 448, 451. 

Sg]lg4ria : dyers, 133. 

Bioa of MurMtd : Kunbis, 124. 

Baibid-ud-din : (1310), 437. 
• Bishtrakatas : of IWlkhet. 42.% 424, 426, 434. 
It ftt ^ : see Assessment. 
Sauls : tape-weavers, 1S3. 
Biygad : Koliba fort, 442, 476. 

Beadon and Writers : 657. 
Beading-rooms : 662. 
Badamations : 281-288. 
BaOOtotS : Friars, 460 note 7, 483. 
Bed Sea s trade with, 410 note 1, 414, 416, 715- 
Begistration : 633. 
Seinaud : French writer, 410, 726, 
BeUcS : Buddhist, 409. 
Belie Xomid : BopAra, 419. 
B 810-04 



Beligion -• 65-66, 406, 407 ; SiUhira, 424 ; Pcnrta* 

gnese, 460-463. 
Bend-bhatti : Portuguese still-oess, 553. 
Bend-dtol : Portuguese liquor-oess, 553. 
Bend-doH : Portuguese net-oess, 553. 
Bend-m&sli : Portuguese fish-cess, 553. 
Bental : see Assessment 
Best-hooses : 329-330. 
Betoms : raUway, 338-341. 

Bevenne and Finance : 641-654. 

Bevenne : 455, 473, 474, 483, 498, 512, 523 ; land 
(1837-1853), 590 ; (1844-1878), 622; (185M881), 
628-629 5 (1830-1879), 641; Portuguese (1585- 
1547), 729. 

Bevenne Fanners : desbmukhs and deshptodes, 

553, 554 ; revenue farming introduced by the 
MarithlLs, 557-558 ; farming extended to tAlukis 
and prtots, 559; farmers unrestricted, 559 note 5 ; 
could raise the rental, 560 ; their settlement with 
husbandmen, 560 ; their tyranny, 561; stipendiary 
officers as revalue fanners (1817), 563 ; result 
of farming, 563 note 5 ; disorders, 565 ; taUtis 
appointed, 566 and note 5. 

Beyenne System : early Hindns, 550, 551 ; Mosal- 
mAns, 551*554; Portuguese, 552-553; Malik 
Amber (1600), 553-554; Marithis, 553-562; 
British, 562; British changes (1818), 566-569; 
effect, 568 note 2 ; viUage accountants (1824» 
571 ; (1828), 575-576. 

Beverts : from Christianity, 117, 201 note 2, 202, 
203. 

Bice : 287, 288, 429, 465, 466 note 1, 50L 

BiotS : 456, 523, 524, 525. 

Bishis : Beers, 406, 408. 

Bivers : 8-ii. 

Beads : 316-319 ; SxUihibra high roads, 428 ; 51$, 

523. 
Bobbers : (1817) 563 and note 4, 569 ; (1825-1844), 

572 note 6. 
Bom«>"« : ui India, 410, 417. 
Borne : Indian spices in, 410 note 3. 
Bontes : old, 316, 
Bndder :722. 
Bndradiman : Sinhkingof E^thiiwir (A.]>. 178)« 

417. 
Euk : bird, 433. 
Enkmanxbii : dispensary, 668. 

S. 

Babayo *• ShilbAs, Portuguese sttb-divisiOD, 456. 

SadishiT Kesbay : Maritha m4mlatdibr, his snr« 
▼ey (1788-89), 558, 559 ; districts surveyed, 650 
note 3 ; his rates changed, 560, 566 note 2» 

Badishiy Baghnnitb : Maritha mtolatd^Tj his 
iorvey (1798-94), 558. 

Sadrye : p«», 320. 
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Salljidrifl: 46, 408,416. 

Sailors : 433, 447, 471, 521. 

Sails: 722. 

Sairnnr : ChMl, 424, 429. 

S^y^ : 455, 456, 457, 478, 490. 

SaknrUd : dispeossry, 667. 

SalUi : treaty of (1782), 508, 509. 

Saldanha : Antonio de, Portagneae admiral (1532), 
451 ; Manuel de, Portngueae general (1675), 478. 

8£lis : weavers, 134. 

Stisette I idand, 2, 11, 412, 454, 455, 456, 457, 
462, 476, 480, 481, 483, 484, 490, 493, 494, 498, 
499, 500, 501, 502, 505, 506, 506, 509, 510, 511, 
512, 517, 523; rent system, 547; leasehold vil- 
lages (1882), 545-550 ; Portaguese, 552 ; Marith^, 
555 note 3 ; hav^d4rs (1741), 556 ; rates, 557 ; 
condition (1774), 558, 562 ; BritiBh management 
(1774-1819), 562-563 ; resident and factors (1774), 
662 ; revenue system (1798), 662 ; changes (1801 - 
1811), 562; o(mdiUon (1774-1819), 562-563; com- 
pared with other parts, 566; improvements in 
Pavai, Vir4r, and Goregaon (1833), 578 note 1 ; 
(1833), 577, 578 and note 1 ; condition (1836), 584 ; 
survey assessment (1861), 608-609; sub-divisional 
details : boundaries, area, aspect, climate, water, 
soil, holdings, rental, stock, crops, people, 2, 
685689. 
Balt-maMng : works, 363-365; shilotris, 865; 
workers, 365-366; process, 366-369; trade, 
869-372; excise, 372-374 ; smuggling, 874-876; 
ohanges«376, 377; results, 378; receipts, 651; 
817 : ^9. 

SambUiji : Shiv&ji's son (1680), 408, 479, 481 ; 

Angria (1737), 492, 496. 
SftmUe : surname, 63 note 4. 

Bambuk : Arab passenger-boat, 470 note 1, 721. 

S^TOdi Brihinaiis : 82. 
Sandalwood : 406, 408. 

Bandana : (a.d. 247), 417, 418 and note I, 

S ft.ng p frtiift.fig : piiates, 499 note 1, 713-714. 

Sangars : blanket-weavers, 134. 

Sangh&rs : pirates, 433, 713-714. 

StaiiiftLi 248,249,403,423,425^428,429,430,432, 
438, 455 ; under the Marilthte, 555 note 3 ; sur- 
veyed (1793-94), 558; Mar&tha cesses, 560; 
(1838), 585 ; oostand profit of tillage (1845), 588 ; 
survey assessment (1866), 619-620; siyledDAh^u, 
628. 

StoUi ]lA*ra i VgFPMw Mag (^.e. 2600), 404 note 

3, 
MokU j&nin : ohaia sprnty, not jreqniifld (1828), 

676, 
8<3ik8lli;{os^ 448.412. 
SaasUrS : siipteen observaaois, 76. 
Saraganes : the Sh^tkamis, 417. 



ffftr^ffg : boat-ci^tain, 716. 
Sarailiillli : villages, 535 and note 2. 

Sfaasvat Brdhmans : 78, 83-85. 

Sarkhot : over-khot, revenue oontractor, 538. 
Sarpitil : over-headman, 538 ; (1828), 572. 
Sarsubhedfa - MarAtha provincial oflScer, 556, 566- 

Sarrarija Brtiimaiis : 86. 

SaSSaaiaiLS : Persian dynasty (a.d. 230-650), 419, 

421. 
Bitiyli : hot spring, 15, 16. 
Sav4i Suti : one and a quarter remission, 532 nets 

1 : see Suti. 
S4yla : pass, 322. 

Schools : 216, 500 ; town and viUage, 660-661. 
Schweinftirth : African traveller, 715. 
Scott : Colonel, 637. 

Sea-fishes : 55-56. 

Seamen : Hhidu, eariy, 403, 711-716 ; (A.D. 150- 

247}, 417; (810-1260), 433; (1320-1443), 447; 

(1508), 471 and note 4 1 (1820), 521 ; (1882), 716; 

names of, 716. 
Season Reports : (1837-1851), 590 and note "4; 

(1851-1881), 623-628. 
Sea-trade : 342-363, 404 note 8, 410, 412, 416» 418, 

420, 429-431, 444-447, 464-466, 485-488, 514, 

518-520. 
Sects : Hindu, 78. 

Seerrai : Khanedji Nasarvteji, Mr., 246w 
Sef areh-el-Hende : Sop^ira in Thiaa, 404 note & 
Se&reh-el-Zinge : Sof4la in Africa, 404 note 3. 
Service Mor1«;age : 310-311. 
Settlements *. Indian, in Persia^ Arabia and Africs, 

see Voyagers; foreign, in ThAna, 00-66, IM^ 

404 note 3. 
Sh&bii:456,479,491. 
SlUUlipnr : 525 ; sub-divisional detaOs: bound* 

aries, area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdineib 

rental, stock, crops, people, 2, 683-685. 
Sh&lji : Shiv&ji*s father (1632), 464. 
Shaks : 413 and note 7* 
ShaJcra : India, 406. 

Shiligribn : a form of Vishnu, 106 note 2. 
Slwikar : god, 406 ; Devgiri Y4da.^ (1310). 438. 
Shaxikati: share village, 639 and note 3, 540,544. 
Sh&tkamis : the, 409, 411, 41^ 415, 417, 418. 

Shell Gkimes -. lOt note i, 
Shen&la : lake, 13. 
Shenvi Brihmans : 86. 

Sheri ; state lands, 664. 

SUbar : large p4tim4r,1848r349. 

Shidgitd i pwB, 321. 

Shilotri : salt-marsh ndamatioii, 634, 644 and QQfr 

2, 646, 551az4^o^4, W »«4 QOte S^ W V^ 

7 ; S4hwtte (1836), 684 notfi 6, 
ShimpiS : tailors, 138-1{I0. 
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Shipil : canoe, 721. 

ShipmaiL : Sir Abraham (1666), 472. 

Ships : 417, 432, 446-447, 468-471, 482, 488, 500, 

601,511 note 2, 617, 518 and note 1 ; ship-building, 

468-470, 500 note 2, 510 note 5, 517 and note 8, 

518. 
Shirke : surname, 63 note 4. 
Shiv : god, 406, 424. 
Shivdji: (1660-1674), 411 note 3, 464, 475, 476, 

477, 478, 484, 489. 
BhiYlii : coin, 306. 
Shoes : trade in, 430, 467 and note 5. 

Shopkeepers : 335. 
Shrivasti : Sewet, 406. 
ShrigaudBr&hmaas: 78. 
BhrimW Brihmans : 78. 
Shrim&li Ydnis : traders, 112. 

Shri Bimeshvar : hot springs, 16. 

ShrislMnak : ThAna, 423, 425, 428. 

Shron Apariata : the Konkan, 407 and note 1. 

Shnrp&rak : Sopira, 404, 423. 

Shyb&r : see Shib4r. 

Sidgad : fort, 523. 

Sidhrdj : Gujarit Sohuiki (1094-1143), 436. 

Sidis : 64, 474, 475, 478, 481, 488, 490, 492, 498. 

SiUUl&ras: north Konkan rulers (810-1260), 60; 
origm and genealogical table, 421, 422 and note 1 ; 
political status, Puri, Tagar, religion, 423 and 
notes 2 and 4 ; details of kings, land-grant stones, 
424-427 and notes ; ministers, language, adminis- 
tration, roads, ports, coinage, 428 ; perhaps the 
BalhAras, 434 and note 10 ; suggested origin of 
the name, 730. 

Silk : trade in, 412, 430, 444, 466, 467 and note 2. 

Silk-weaving : weavers, 378-379; trade, 380 ; sort- 
ing, 380-382 ; appliances, 382; bleaching, 382; 
mordanting, 382-383 ; materials, 382-384 ; warp- 
ing, 384 ; weaving, 384-385. 

Simnlla : Ohaul, 410. 

Sinclair : Mr. W. P. , 6S7. 

Sindh : 404 note 3, 411 note 2. 

Sindia : 504, 512. 

IHuh : K&thiAwAr dynasty (A.D. 78-A.i>. 328), 411. 

Sion : causeway, 322, 512, 517 ; (1799-1803), 562. 

SipAhi : Musalmto soldiers, 243-244. 

Skandagupta : (a.p. 190), 409 note 1. 

Skjrthians : 4ii. 

Slaves : 64, 142, 460 and note 3 ; 431, 446, 468, 
481, 483 and note 4 ; 552 and note 6. 

Snakes: 47-48. 

SoGOtra : Hindu colonization, 404 note 3, 714 ; 

trade, 429, 434, 465, 487. 
Soil: 280. 

Scdesi KoliS : early tribe, 174. 
Solomon : king (B.C. 1000), 404, 405, 446. 
Somili Coast: 404 note a 



Someshvar : Silihtoi king (1249-1260), 422 note 

1, 427 and note 3. 
Somn&th : 404, 429, 437. 

Sompnra Br&hmans : 78. 

Son4rS : goldsmiths, 63, 139-140. 

Son EoliS : fishers, 148-149, 407 note 1. 

Sopira ; 403, 404 note 3, 406, 407, 408, 409, 411 

note 3, 412, 415, 417, 418, 423, 428, 429, 304, 

434, 443, 444, 446, 455, 457, 490, 512. 
Sorathi&S : husbandmen, 130-13K 
Spain : 453, 454. 
Spices : Indian, 404 note 8 ; 410; 410 note 3 ; 411 

note 1; 430, 445,467,487. 
Spirit-worship : 65, 66, 
Spooner : Mr., Commissioner of Customs (1844), 

373. 
Staff: administrative (1882), 528-530; viUafi^ 

(1817), 663-564 ; superintendence (1828), 575. 
Stations : railway, 324, 329, 889, 340. 

Steamf erries : 330. 

Stock : 285. 

stockades : 454, 456, 457, 490, 512. 

Stones : inscribed, 420, 425 notes 5 and 6, 426 and 
notes 2, 3, and 4 ; 427 and notes-l, 2, and 3 ; 
437 ; memorial, 429 note 1, 433 ; precious, 413, 
416 and note 1, 430, 446, 467 note 10. 

Storms : 248, 482, .496, 624. 

Strabo : (b.c. 30), 411 note 1, 412. 

Stnpa : SopAra, 408, 412. 

Subdivisions : details, 2, 671-697. 

Sub-divisional OfBcers : mimlatdto (1882), 529 ; 

kam&visd4rs (1820), 569. 
Snbhed&r : MarAtha district officer, 665-666, 661. 
Snd&gris : husbandmen, 116. 
Sugarcane : 290-291 ; 610 and note 6 ; 611. 
Sugar-making : 391-395. 

SnketUVarma : Mauryan king (A.D. 400), 420. 
iSSman: Arab merchant (860), 434; Turknih 
admiral (1638), 452. - 

Suristrene : ^^'^^^'1,^''^"^^ 'iJ; ^ 486 

flnrat • 436 448.461, 463, 466, 469, 473, 484, «e, 
602 ; rupees, 561 ; territory made over to (1817), 

^S^SS; A^. "«i Kunbi. 12*$ V«.,4ri. 
m, m ; Ghi^ HI ; Mtogd^ 1« ; Bh«din, 
160 ; KoU, 166, Mhto, 191 J Mtog, 194 ; CSutr^ 

kathi, 196. 
Snrvw tenure (1882), 680; Portngaese survey 
r?S;^662 note*; Maritha ««rvey (1668- 
^m^i4:^-Aimri,l78M6. 1788-89 1793-94, 
1796-96). 688 ; 1788 survey. 869 ; P^'P^J^J'^f 
(1818), 666; Mr. M«rriotf. «|rv.y ^^^.^i^ * 
5CT 869670 ; Government direction. (1821-22), 
670'; survey abwdoned (1824), 671 ; progress 
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(1825.26)» 571 ; parts ranreyed (1821-25), 571 note 
8 ; mxrvej saspended (1827), 572 ; slight progress 
(1828), 572, 576 and note 8; needed (1861, 1856), 
590 and note 2 ; introdnced (1852- 1866), 590-621 ; 
effects, 621-622 and 621 note 2; results (1854- 
1878), 622 ; classification of rice land, 554 and 
notes 4 and 5, 592 note 3. 

Sob : Skythian tribe, 411 note 2. 

Snsa : 413. 

Suti: tenure, 531-532; meaning, 532 note 1; 
same as miris, 564 and note 3. 

BvlyH : coasting craft, 720. 

Svdmitra : farmer's share system, 530. 

SyedB : MusalmAns, 230. 

Sylveira : Heitor de, Portuguese admiral (1530), 
450. 

Sjrnilllla ; Ghaul, 410 and note 6, 414, 415. 

T. 

TabisUr : bamboo pith, 430 and note 15, 445. 
Tagar: Deooan metropolis (B.a 200 - a. d. 612), 

409, 412, 415, 416, 419, 423 and note 4, 424. 
Til MnsalmiAB : 225, 242-243. 

Tailaug Brihmans : 85. 

Tailap : ChAlukya king (973-997), 425, 435. 

Taka : a coin and tenure, 531, 550 and note 2, 551 

note 5 ; probably for toka, 565 note 7. See Xoka. 
Takbandi : see Taka and Toka. 
Takmak : hill, 6. 

Tal : pass, 61, 318, 319, 320, 403, 412, 444. 
TaUtiB : Tillage accountants (1882), 529 ; (1820), 

566 and note 5 ; 569 ; 573; 575. 
Talegaon: 503. 

Talheri Kunbis : husbandmen, 124-128. 

Taloja : sub-division (1840), 528, 602 note 1 ; survey 

assessment in (1869), 602-604; divided between 

Kalyto and Panvel (1861), 628. 
Taloja BrihmanB : 78. 

Talv^diB : palm-tappers, 643. 

T&mbatS : coppersmiths, 140-141. 

T&mboliS •• betel-leaf sellers, 112. 

Timils : 415. 

Tdndel : boat-captain, 716. 

T&nBa '. river, 9. 

Tape-weaving : ^Ol. 

TapodbaiiBrihmaiui : 86. 

Tarappa : boat, 720. 

T^ipur: sea trade, 368; 451, 466, 465, 483, 

485, 491, *^> ^22, 523 ; under the MarAthAs, 

556 note 3. 
TaSU : a division of the land-measuring rod, 558 

note 4. 
Taxes -.483, 525 ; assessed, 650. 
Xeak : trade in, 418, 431 and note 8, 466 ; 609, 510 

and note 2, 518 and note 2. 

T*egraph:33l. 



Tells : oilmen, 134-135. 

Temperature : 18. 

Temples : 404, 406, 407, 408, 413, 424, 428, 439, 

449, 456, 461 and note 1, 609, 524. 

Tenures : (1882), 530-560 ; eariy Hindu, 560-551 ; 

(1817), 664-666 ; Bntish, 666 ; (1828), 674-575. 
Territorial Changes: (1817-1869), 527-528; 

(1818-19), 669; (1826), 671 and note 6; (1830), 

576-577 ; (1860), 589. 
Th&kars : early tribe, 177 - 181 , 523. 
TULna : 403, 404, 409, 411, 416, 421 , 423, 428, 429, 

434, 436, 437, 438, 442, 443, 444, 446, 449, 

450, 451, 455, 457, 459, 461, 462, 464, 465, 478, 
484, 485, 491, 492, 493, 509, 510, 522, 523, 525 ; 
cloth, 385-388 ; exports to Bombay, 362-363. 

Thdnges : Kulkamis' messengers, 538. 

Tb&nkar Kolis : early tribe, 174. 

Thok : 660 note 2. See Taka and Toka. 

Thok&bandi or Tokibandi. See Taka and Toka. 

Tieflfenthaler : traveller (1760), 499. 

Tigers : 44, 501, 510. 

T^^ : one-third rental system of S^Usette, 647. 

Timber : 27-29 ; 418, 431, 445, 448, 455, 465, 500, 
518. 

Timolla : Chaul, 414. 

Tirkati : European ship, 718. 

Todar Mai : bu system (1600), 553, 554 note 2. 

Tok : 660 note 2. See Taka and Toka. 

Toka : tenure, 631 ; 560 and note 2 ; 651 note 5 ; 
unmeasured plot, 665; assessment, 565; taka 
probably for toka, 565 note 7 ; (1828), 574; in 
Murbid (1837), 683 note 1. 

Tokre Solis : see Dhor Kolis. 

Tolls : 323-324. 

Toni : canoe, 721. 

Trade *• the ThAna coast natural centre of, by tea, 
pre-historic with Persian Gulf, Red Sea, and 
Egypt, 404 note 3, 712 ; with east Arabia, east 
Africa, 404 note 3, 712 ; by land with Deocsn 
(B.C. 300), 316, 403; with Masulipatam (aj>. 150), 
416 note 4, with Benares (A.D, 100-400), 406; 
in Alexander's time (b.c. 325), 404 note 3; 
under the Sh&takamis by land (b.c. 100-a.d. 300), 
412; by sea, with Persia, Arabia, Egypt, Bed 
Sea (B.C. 26-A.D. 150), 410-411, 412, 416 ; 
Kalyto trade with Persia and Ceylon (A.D. 625), 
419-420; Arab trade (640), 421 and note 4; . 
SUAhAra trade (800-1300), 429-432; Muaalmiii 
trade (13001600), 443-447; Portuguese trsde 
(1500- 1670), 464-471 ; Maritha trade (1670-1710), ^ 
486-488 ; European trade centres at Bombay (1 809- 
1812), 499, 514, 518-619; opening of Sahyidii 
pass roads, 317, 318 ; hampered by transit daes, 
487, 681, 702 ; railways, 324-329 ; developmsB^ 
526. 

Traders : 108116, 382, 4M note 3 : see MerchuitSi 
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Xramit Dues tseeOnstoms. 

Treatiee : 451, 462, 453, 480, 495 and note 4, 
498, 501, 602, 503, 505, 507, 508, 512, 522. 

TreM : liquor-yielding, 21-23 ; forest, 23-27. 

Trilnita : perhaps Jannar, 419. 

Trilnitakas r dynasty of (A.D. 420), 419. 

Trimbak Yin&yak: Maritha milmlatdir, his 
survey (1771-72), 658. 

Trimbalji Denglia : (1816), 521, 522, 523. 

Trombay : sea-trade, 859, 360. 

Tnlsi : lake, 12. 

TunnelB : railway, 326-328. 

Tiingir : hill, 6. 

Turkey : Salt&n of (1500-1530), 451, 452. 

Turks : 438, 439, 451, 452. 

Tyre : trade with, 404 note 3. 

u. 

UlMs : river, 10. 

Umiji N&ik : Rimoshi freebooter (1827), 634- 

635. 
Umbarg^n : sea trade, 357 ; survey assessment 

introduced (1864), 614-616. 
Un-Br^Uiinaii Gods : 65. 
Underi : island, 479. 
Upton : Colonel, 502. 
Uran: sea trade, 360-361; distilleries, 395*397, 

423, 428, 456, 528; survey assessment (1866), 

620-621. 
TJrapB or Yaraps : Christian reverts, 117, 201 

note 2. 
Ushavdit : Konkan Viceroy (a.d. 100), 411 and 

note 3, 



y acdnatioiL : 668-669. 
Yida : 420; 528 ; sub-divisional details : boundaries, 

area, aspect, climate, water, soil, holdings, rental, 

stock crops, people, 2, 675-678. 
Vadars : diggers, 181-182. 
Vadgaon : convention of (1779), 318, 504, 505. 
y&ghich&path&r : Tiger's Terrace, 5. 
V&ghrie : game-snarers, 182. 
YaiBbikhara *. surveyed (1771-72), 558. 
Vaiehya : see Maritha Vinis. 
Vaitarna: river, Ptolemy's Goaris (A.D. 150), 

sanctity, course, tributaries, 8-10. 
Yaitifl : early tribe, 182. 
VaUaddev I* : seventh SiUh&ra king, 422 note 1, 

424. 
Vt^ adder II* : ninth Silih&ra king, 422 note 1, 

425. 
Yigr&Ua : kot springs, 16, 509, 510. 
Vakil : Sopdra hill, 408, 409. 
Yaleutia : Lord (1804), 303, 515 notes 1 and 3. 



Yandidid : Ptais' sacred book, 262 note 3, 258 

note 2. 
Y&DJB : traders, 112-115 ; 432, 524. 
Yanjdris : husbandmen, 118, 131. 
Yappuvaana : fourth SilUhiLra king, 422 note 1, 

424. 

Yarits : rant-drafts, 561. 

Yari : tilUge, 289. 

Y&rliB : early tribe, 182-189. 

Yarthema : Italian tiaveller (1500), 443, 470. 

Yaruna : god, 406. 

Yasco-da Qama : (1500), 470. 

Yiara : surveyed (1795-96), 558. 
Y&sadeys : religious begg^ffs, 199. 

YAeudev Balvant Phadke : (1877), 526, 637-638. 
Vatan : service tenura, 534, 537^539. 

Yatan Settlement See Vatan. 
Yat7ad:h]ll,4. 

YeUr : lake, 11-12, 425 note 6, 461. 

Yengaon : birth plaoe of Nina S&heb (1857), 526. 

Yersova : 484, 486, 491, 493, 601, 609, 514. 

Yeskare : village gate-keepers (1828), 574. 

YesselB : Egyptian (b.c. 2600), 404 note 3 ; Arab (b.cv 
1600), 716; Phoenician (B.C. 1100-860), 716; Greek 
(A.D. 62-l<X>), 417 and note 6 ; Roman (a.d. 78), 
410note5 ; early Hindu (a.d. 250), 419; Arab (600- 
1000), 432, 433; Ghinese(1290),433note3; pirates 
of KilthiiwHr (700-1300), 433-434; of Socotra 
(1290), 434 ; of the MaUbir coast (1290), 434 ; of 
the Bombay harbour (1290), 434, 438; (1500), 449; 
of Maskat (1600-1800), 488, 521 note 4; of Bet 
in KAthiAwfer (1812-1820), 621 note 5; Arab, 
Persian, and Chinese (1300-1600), 447; Portuguese 
vessels (1500), 470 and note 9, 469-470, 471 and 
notes 1-3; Dutch and English (1600-1615), 471 
and note 3 ; building of at Agiahi (1500), 465 
note 4, 468 ; at Goa ( 1510), 469 ; atSurat (1600), 469 
note 4 ; at Bomhay (1735U800), 600 and note 3, 
517, 618 and note 1 ; names of vessels, 717-721 ; 
passed from Asia to Europe, 723-724 ; from 
Europe to Asia, 722-723 ; names held in common, 
723. See Boats and Pirates. 

YiarUa : lake, 12. 

Yillac^eB : 274. 

YOlage Conunimities : 275. 

Village Headmen : see P^tils. 

Yillage Leases : see Land. 

Yillage Officers : (1882), 629. (1817), 663-664 ; how 
paid (1828), unfit to manage local funds (1845), 
664 note 1, 673 note 2, 573-574 ; 676. 

Yillage Schools : 661. 

Yillage Servants : (1882)» 529 ; (1817), 663-664 ; 

(1828), 573-574. 
Vincent : Dr., 712. 
Vir&r : 466. 
Yithoba : god, 624. 
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YologeiOOerta : Partiuan mart (a.d. 100), 412. 

Yovla : an estate, 545, 546. 

Voyagers : Hindu, preliiBtorio, 711-715 ; in Pales- 
tine (B.G. 700), Persift (b.c. 460), Carthage (a.g. 
,300), Rome (B.a 250), 6reeoe,Qemiany, Eo^and 
(B.C. 200-B.o. 60), 403 and note 1 ; in Egypt, 
Alexandria, Constantinople and J4va (a.d. 150), 
414 and note 3, 417 note 1 ; in Persia, Alexan- 
dria, Ceylon, Jiva, and China (a j>, 600), 420 and 
note 5 ; in Persia and Arabia (660-900), 432 and 
note 6, 711 note 2 ; in Qrmnz, Aden, ZansibAr, and 
Malacca (1300-1600), 446 and note 7, 712; in 
the Persian Gnlf, Mokha, east Africa, Malacca, 
Sumatra, Cong, and Baasora (1500-1700), 468 
and note 10, 488; in Maskat, Bed Sea, 
Batavia, Yemen, the Somili coast, Holland and 
EngLud (1760-1811), 520 and note 3 ; in the 
Persian Onl^ Arabia, Africa, and the Bay of 
Bengal (1882), 85(^ 716, 730 note 1. 

w. 

Wages: 312. 
Wah&bis : 225, 

W^ha Masalmilis : weayen, 243. 
W^ukeshvar : temple, 429 and note 1. 
Watch Towers : 456, 457, 491. 
Watson : Commodore (1757), 497. 
Wedderbum : Sir W., 633. 
Weights and Xeasnres : 314, 315. 

Wellesley : General, (1803)318. 
Wheat : 289, 444. 

Wild Animals: 44-47. 



Wild Tribes : 667 ; oondttioB (1818), 567-368 ; 

(1886), 580 and note 2 ; (1842), 586. 
Wilson : PktifesBor, W. W., 411. 

Wood-canrinff : 899. 

Wool : 445, 467, 510. 

X. 

ZaTier : St Francis (1542), 200, 201, 461. 
Xerxes : Hindus in the army of (b.c 480), 403 
notel. 



Yidavs : Devgiri (a.d. 1160- 1310),. 423, 437. 

Y^jnrvedi Br^hxnans : 86. 

Yakshas : 406. 

Yavans : foreigners in India, 405, 407 note 1, 413 

and note 7, 414. 
Yemen : trade with, 417, 520. 

Yerangal : 457. 

Yeshvantriv : Holkar (1802), 5lZ 



Zamindirs : hereditary offioen, deshmnkha and 
deehpAndes, 540 note 1 ; 653 ; holders of isAfat 
villages, 565 note 1 ; Mr. Marriott an advocate 
of the samindiri system, 566 note 11 ; numerous 
in Kalyto, their emoluments and duties 
(1828), 572-673. 

Zamorin : the Kalikat (1500), 448. 

Zand or Zend : meaning of, 271 note 3. 

Zaniibir : trade with, 444, 446. 

Ziierns : perhaps Janjira, 410 note 6. 
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